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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  title-page  and  Introduction  indicate  the  general 
character  of  this  volume.  It  seeks,  by  means  of  some 
preliminary  investigations,  to  help  students  of  the  law 
of  evidence,  whether  young  or  old,  towards  a  clear 
understanding  of  that  subject. 

By  tracing  the  development  of  trial  by  jury,  the  author 
has  endeavored  to  throw  light  on  the  beginnings  and 
true  character  of  our  rules  of  evidence  ;  by  a  more  accu- 
rate analysis  and  a  fuller  illustration  than  is  common, 
of  the  distinction  between  law  and  fact,  to  make  plainer 
the  respective  functions  of  the  jury  and  the  court ;  and 
by  an  investigation  of  certain  important  topics,  ordi- 
narily, but,  as  it  is  believed,  improperly  treated  as 
,  belonging  to  the  law  of  evidence,  to  discriminate  them 
from  that  part  of  the  law,  and  set  them  in  their  proper 
place. 

In  dealing  with  these  matters  the  author  has  not 
spared  time  or  labor ;  and  he  trusts  that  his  work  may 
help  to  make  clear  the  most  difficult  parts  of  what  is 
ordinarily  discussed  in  books  on  evidence.  He  has  not 
sought  to  treat  them  with  fulness,  for  they  are  here 
regarded  as  incidental  to  the  main  subject  in  liaud  ; 
but  to  place  them  in  the  right  focus,  and  to  furnish  such 
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comment  and  illustration  as  may  help  to  make  their 
general  scope  and  character  intelligible. 

A  short  summary  of  the  existing  law  of  evidence,  and 
some  suggestions  as  to  the  development  of  it,  are  given 
in  the  last  chapter. 

My  indebtedness,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapters 
relating  to  the  jury,  to  Brunner's  admirable  work,  and 
to  the  learned  collections  of  my  friend  Dr.  Melville  M. 
Bigelow,  are  duly  acknowledged.  I  am  under  great 
obligations,  also,  to  Francis  Yaughan  Hawkins,  Esq., 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  author  of  the  well-known  treatise 
on  the  Construction  of  Wills,  for  leave  to  reprint,  in  an 
appendix,  his  excellent  paper  on  "The  Principles  of 
Legal  Interpretation,  with  Reference  especially  to  the 
Interpretation  of  Wills."  I  know  of  nothing  on  that 
subject  so  well  worth  reading. 

J,  B.  T. 

Law  School  op  Harvard  University, 
September  15,  1898. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I  HAW  long  intended  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Eyidkhck,   for    practical  use.    But  in  setting  out  to  do 
iMs,  many  years  ago,  I  found  at  once  the  need  of  going 
much  deeper   into  the  history  of  the  subject,  and  into  an 
eiact  analysis  of   many  familiar  terms,  than  I  had  sup. 
posed  would  be  necessary.    It  soon  became  apparent  that 
it  was  impossible  to  write  anything  which  would  satisfy 
my  own  conceptions  of  what  was  needed,  without  a  careful 
examination  of  the  older  law  of  trials,  and  without  adding 
to  this  a  critical  study  of  a  considerable  number  of  related 
topics,  crudely  developed  and  half  understood,  as  it  appeared 
and  still  appears  to  me,  which  overlie  and  perplex  the  main 
subject  in  hand.    It  was  necessary  that  these  collateral 
matters  should  be  detached  from  the  law  of  evidence,  care- 
fully scrutinized  and  discriminated,  and  set  in  their  true 
places.     The  chapters  which  follow  are  the  partial  outcome 
of  some  of  these  preliminary  investigations.     They  are  to 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  incidental  and  auxiliary  studies 
in  the  course  of  an  examination  of  the  law  of  evidence  in 
English-speaking  countries. 

At  once,  when  a  man  raises  his  eyes  from  the  common- 
law  system  of  evidence,  and  looks  at  foreign  methods,  he 
13  struck  with  the  fact  that  our  system  is  radically  pecu- 
liar. Here,  a  great  mass  of  evidential  matter,  logically 
important  and  probative,  is  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the 
jadicial    tribunals  by  an  imperative  rule,  while  the  same 
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matter  is  not  thus  excluded  anywhere  else.^  English- 
speaking  countries  have  what  we  call  a  "  Law  of  Evidence ;  '^ 
but  no  other  country  has  it;  we  alone  have  generated  and 
evolved  this  large,  elaborate,  and  difficult  doctrine.  We 
have  done  it,  not  by  direct  legislation,  but,  almost  wholly, 
by  the  slowly  accumulated  rulings  of  judges,  made  in  the 
trying  of  causes,  during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  — 
rulings  which  at  first  were  not  preserved  in  print,  but  in 
the  practice  and  tradition  of  the  trial  courts ;  and  only  dur- 
ing the  last  half  or  two-thirds  of  this  period  have  they 
been  revised,  reasoned  upon,  and  generalized  by  the  courts 
in  hanc.^ 

When  one  has  come  to  perceive  these  striking  facts,  he 
is  not  long  in  finding  the  reason  for  them.  Indeed  the 
very  structure  of  the  system  thus  produced  points  to  the 
reason,  when  we  observe  its  constant,  anxious,  and  over- 
anxious endeavor  to  prevent  the  tribunal  to  which  the  evi- 
dence is  principally  addressed  from  being  confused  and 
misled,  and  from  dealing  with  questions  which  it  has  no 
right  to  deal  with.  It  might  seem  strange  and  not  worth 
while  to  keep  alive  so  long  a  tribunal  which  has  needed  so 
much  watching  and  so  many  safeguards,  if  one  did  not 

<recall  the  immense  persistence  of  legal  institutions  and 
usages,  as  well  as  the  deep  political  significance  of  the  jury 
and  its  relation  to  what  is  most  valued  in  the  national  his- 

^tory  and  traditions  of  the  English  race.  It  is  this  institu- 
tion of  the  jury  which  accounts  for  the  common-law  system 
of  evidence,  —  an  institution  which  English-speaking  people 
have  had  and  used,  in  one  or  another  department  of  their 

1  It  18  not  forgotten  that  an  exclnsion  of  witnesses  is  ancient  and  uni- 
versa].  In  this  respect  the  peculiarity  of  the  English  common  law  lay  in 
shutting  out  fewer  classes  of  persons  than  other  systems.  But  this  pecu- 
liarity, as  we  shall  see,  has  its  explanation  in  the  same  cause  which  pro- 
duced the  other. 

^  The  text-writers  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  shape  the  law.  But 
these  are  modem.  Gilbert,  whose  book  was  published  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  was  our  first  important  writer  on  Eyidence ;  and  there  was 
little  else  before  the  present  century. 
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public  affairs,  ever  since  the  Conquest,  Other  peoples  have 
ily  in  quite  recent  times,  unless,  indeed,  they  may 
belong  to  those  who  began  with  it  centuries  ago,  and  then 
lllotred  it  to  become  obsolete  and  forgotten.  England  alone 
kept  it,  aud,  in  a  strange  fashion,  has  developed  it. 

This  iostitution,  the  jury,  which  is  thus  the  occasion  of 
our  law  of  eridence,  and  which  is  also  at  the  bottom  of  our 
^■jiBteni  of  pleading  aud  procedure,  and  of  very  much  in  all 
branches  of  the  subatanlive  common  law,  has  a  peculiar  in- 
terest for  us,  in  the  United  States,  in  being  lodged  lieyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  legislation,  in  our  national  and  state 
cutis  tint  tions.  I  have  endeavored  in  the  following  pages, 
lor  the  first  time,  as  I  believe,  however  briefly,  to  trace  the 
liutory  of  the  English  jury  through  the  earlier  judicial 
records  and  the  Year  Books,  so  far  aa  these  are  yet  in  print ; 
tad  thus  to  connect  what  is  well  known  in  our  modern 
&ig])Bh  law  with  the  admirable  researches  of  Br.  Brunner 
into  the  early  continental  history  of  the  jury.*  In  order  to 
Kt  a  historical  background  for  this  ancient  tribunal,  and 
Ui  bring  clearly  into  view  the  conceptions  which  were  origi- 
nally involvetl  in  the  notion  of  trial  by  jury,  or  rather,  as  I 
il  was  then  thought  of,  proof  by  jury,  —  I  have  given  some' 
account  of  the  older  modes  of  trial,  and  of  their  survival 
and  ultimate  dying  out  in  England.  I  hope  that  those 
vhft  atteutively  consider  the  long  and  strange  story  of 
the  development  of  the  English  jury  and  the  immense  in- 
ftnence  it  has  had  in  shaping  our  law,  will  find  here  a  basis 
for  conclusions  as  to  the  scope  ajid  direction  of  certain 
mach-needed  reforms  in  the  whole  law  of  evidence  and 
procedure. 

Anystem  of  evidence,  like  ours,  thus  worked  ont  at  the 
forge  of  daily  experience  in  the  trial  of  causes,  not  created,  - 
or  p«atly  changed,  until  lately,  by  legislation,  not  the  fruit 
Iff  any  man's  systematic  reflection  or  forecast.  Is  sure  to 
eihibtt  at  every  step  the  marks  of  its  origin.  It  is  not  con- 
'  Mt  EmMfhang  iltr  Srhu'iiriirrii-liie,  von  Dr.  Heiuricli  Bnuuier,  Berlia 
«  BaehbADdlciig,  ia7a. 
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cerned  with  nice  definitions,  or  the  exacter  academic  opera- 
tions of  the  logical  faculty.  It  is  attending  to  practical 
ends.  Its  rules  originate  in  the  instinctive  suggestions  of 
good  sense,  legal  experience,  and  a  sound  practical  under- 
standing ;  and  they  are  seeking  to  determine,  not  what  is 
or  is  not,  in  its  nature,  probative,  but  rather,  passing  by 
that  inquiry,  what,  among  really  probative  matters,  shall, 
nevertheless,  for  this  or  that  practical  reason.,  be  excluded, 
and  not  even  heard  by  the  jury.  From  the  diversity  and 
multitude  of  the  casual  rulings  by  the  judges,  —  rulings  often 
hastily  made,  ill-considered,  and  wrong,  —  from  the  endeavor 
to  follow  these  as  precedents  and  to  generalize  and  theorize 
upon  them,  from  the  forgetting  by  some  courts,  in  making 
this  attempt,  of  the  accidental  and  empirical  nature  of  much 
in  these  determinations,  and  the  remembering  of  this  fact  by 
others,  there  has  resulted  plenty  of  confusion.  The 
pressure  under  which  a  ruling  must  be  made  is  often 
unfavorable  to  clear  thinking,  and  the  law  of  evidence, 
largely  shaped  at  nisiprius,  took  on  a  general  aspect  which 
was  vague,  confused,  and  unintelligible.  One  thing  in  par- 
ticular added  greatly  to  the  confusion,  namely,  the  habit 
of  assuming,  whenever  evidential  matter  was  rejected  or 
received,  that  the  result  was  attributable  to  some  principle 
of  the  law  of  evidence ;  while,  very  often  indeed,  the  reason 
lay  wholly  in  the  rules  of  pleading,  procedure,  or  substantive 
law  which  happened  to  control  the  case.  In  this  way  the 
law  of  evidence  came  to  be  monstrously  overloaded,  and 
was  made  to  swallow  up  into  itself  much  which  belonged 
to  other  branches  of  law,  or  to  the  wide  regions  of  logic 
and  legal  reasoning.  Thus,  not  only  were  many  of  these 
other  subjects  clouded  and  thrown  out  of  focus,  but  the  law 
of  evidence  itself  was  intolerably  perplexed. 

In  the  following  papers,  after  the  account  of  the  older 
modes  of  proof  and  of  the  development  of  the  English 
jury,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  there  will  be  found 
an  attempt  to  discriminate  several  of  the  topics,  thus  im- 
properly absorbed  into  the  law  of  evidence,  and  to  state 
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their  true  nature,  and  their  relation  to  other  parts  of  the 
law.  In  trying  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  endeavor  to 
define  the  law  of  evidence  itself,  as  well  as  other  funda- 
mental conceptions,  such  as  those  of  ''fact"  and  ''law," 
with  which  it  is  bound  up.  Some  of  these  inquiries,  e,  ^., 
those  into  the  nature  of  presumptions,  judicial  notice,  the 
burden  of  proof,  and  what  is  called  "the  parol  evidence 
rule,"  involve  matters  of  a  very  wide  scope,  reaching, 
in  some  cases,  into  every  part  of  the  law. 

At  first  it  was  my  intention  to  connect  and  combine  these 
papers,  most  of  which  were  originally  prepared  for  publica- 
tion as  separate  articles,^  into  a  systematic  whole.  But, 
upon  reflection,  it  has  seemed  wiser  to  let  them  stand  in 
the  general  shape  in  which  they  were  first  written,  —  re- 
storing some  parts  which  were  then  omitted  for  lack  of 
room,  carefully  revising  the  whole,  adding  much,  and  es- 
pecially adding,  for  completeness,  one  or  two  chapters  con- 
structed upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  other  papers. 
What  may  thus  be  found  wanting  in  orderly  treatment  will 
be  made  up,  it  is  hoped,  in  freshness  of  interest. 

I  have  a  good  hope,  when  the  present  volume  is  com- 
pleted, of  supplementing  it,  before  long,  by  another,  in 
similar  form  but  of  a  more  immediately  practical  character, 
giving  a  concise  statement  of  the  existing  law  of  evidence. 

^  See  Tolames    three   to   seveiii   inclusive,  of   the   Hanrard   Law 
Keriew  (18S9-1S93). 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OLDEE  MODES  OF  TRIAL. 

Whkn  the  Normans  came  into  England  they  brought  with 
tem,  not  only  a  far  more  vigorous  and  searching  kingly 
power  than  had  been  known  there,  but  also  a  certain  p 
doct  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  Frankish  k'"] 
and  the  Xorman  dnkes ;  namely,  the  use  of  tb"  '.:.4iiisltioa 
in  public  admiuistratiou,  >.  e.,  the  practice  of  ascertaining 
toicts  by  summoning  together  by  public  authority  a  number 
of  people  most  likely  and  most  competent,  as  being  neigh- 
bors, to  know  aud  tell  the  truth,  and  calling  for  their  answer 
under  oath.  This  was  the  parent  of  the  modern  jury. 
In  »o  far  as  the  business  of  judicature  was  then  carried  on 
Qnder  royal  authority,  it  was  simply  so  much  public  ad- 
ntnistration ;  and  the  use  of  the  inquisition  came  to  Eng- 
land as  an  established,  although  undeveloped,  part  of  the 
nachincr)'  for  doing  all  sorts  of  public  business.  With  the 
Normana  came  also  another  novelty,  the  judicial  duel,  —  one 
of  the  chief  methods  for  determining  controversies  in  the 
TO}'a]  courts  ;  and  it  was  largely  the  cost,  danger,  and  un- 
popnlarity  of  the  last  of  these  institutioua  which  fed  the 
vooderfnl  growth  of  the  other. 

Tb»  Kormans  brought  to  Englaud  much  else,  and  found 
llist  moch  of  what  they  brought  was  there  already ;  for  tbf 
Aa^o-Saxons  were  thpir  cousins  of  the  Gennanic  race,  and 
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had,  in  a  great  degree,  the  same  legal  conceptions  and 
methods,  only  less  worked  out.  Looking  now  at  these  and 
at  the  Norman  additions,  what  were  the  English  modes  of 
trying  questions  of  fact  when  the  jury  came  in,  and  how 
did  they  develop  and  die  out  ?  Some  account  of  these 
things  will  serve  as  a  background  in  trying  to  make  out  the 

jury. 

I.  The  great  fundamental  thing,  to  be  noticed  first  of 
all,  out  of  which  all  else  grew,  was  the  conception  of  pop- 
ular courts  and  popular  justice.  We  must  read  this  into  all 
the  accounts  of  our  earliest  law.  In  these  courts  it  was  not 
the  presiding  officers,  one  or  more,  who  were  the  judges ;  it 
was  the  whole  company:  as  if  in  a  New  England  town- 
meeting,  the  lineal  descendant  of  these  old  Grermanic  moots, 
the  people  conducted  the  judicature,  as  well  as  the  finance 
and  politics,  of  the  town.  These  old  courts  were  a  sort 
of  town-meeting  of  judges.  Among  the  Germanic  races 
tHs  had  always  been  so;  nothing  among  them  was  more 
ancien^  *-han  the  idea  and  practice  of  popular  justice.* 
This  notion  among  a  rude  people  carried  with  it  all  else 
that  we  find,  —  the  preservation  of  very  old  traditional 
methods,  as  if  sacred ;  a  rigid  adherence  to  forms ;  the  ab- 
sence of  a  development  of  the  rational  modes  of  proof. 
Of  the  popular  courts  Maine  says,  in  the  admirable  sixth 
chapter  of  his  "  Early  Law  and  Custom,"  while  speaking 
of  the  Hundred  Court  and  the  Salic  Law :  "  I  will  say  no 
more  of  its  general  characteristics  than  that  it  is  intensely 
technical,  and  that  it  supplies  in  itself  sufficient  proof  that 
legal  technicality  is  a  disease,  not  of  the  old  age,  but  of  the 
infancy  of  societies."  The  body  of  the  judicial  business  of 
the  popular  courts,  seven  and  eight  centuries  ago,  lay  in  ad- 
ministering rules  that  a  party  should  follow  this  established 
formula  or  that,  and  according  as  he  bore  the  test  should  be 
punished  or  go  quit.  The  conception  of  the  trial  was  that 
of  a  proceeding  between  the  parties,  carried  on  publicly, 

^  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Cnatom,  c  6 ;  Pop.  Gov.,  pp.  89-92 ;  Essajrs  In 
Anglo-Saxon  Law,  2S. 
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under  foiras  which  the  coiuinunity  oversaw.  They  listened 
lo  complaiuts  which  ofteu  mnst  follow  with  the  minutest 
iktail  certain  forius  "  de  verbo  in  iferbum,"  *  which  must  be 
iuad«  probable  by  a  "fore-oath,"  com  plaint- witnesses,  the 
exhibitiou  of  the  wound,  or  other  visible  contirmation. 
There  were  many  modes  of  trial  and  some  range  of  choice 
for  the  parties ;  but  the  proof  was  largely  "  one-aided,''  bo 
that  the  main  question  was  who  bad  the  right  or,  rather,  the 
privilege  of  going  to  the  proof.  For  determining  this 
question  there  were  ti'aditioual  usages  and  rules,  and  the 
decision  of  it  was  that  famous  Beweisurtheil,^  which  dis- 
posed of  cases  before  tbey  were  tried.  Since  the  trial  was 
a  matter  of  form,  and  the  judgment  was  a  determination 
<rhal  form  it  should  take,  the  judgment  naturally  came  be- 
fore the  trial.  It  determined,  not  only  what  the  trial 
»hoaId  be,  but  how  it  should  be  conducted  and  when,  and 
what  the  consequence  should  be  of  this  or  that  result. 

In  these  trials  there  are  various  conceptions :  the  notion 
of  a  mftgical  test,  like  the  effect  of  the  angel's  spear  upon 
Milton's  toad  — 

"  Him  thus  ioteat,  Icburlcl  Ricli  hia  iipear 

Touelieil  llghllj  ;  ...  op  he  Btarls, 

Difcoveied  and  SQrprised  ;  " 

that  ol  a  call  for  the  direct  intervention  of  the  divine  justice 
(Jvdteiutn  Dei,  Gottesitrtkeil) ;  that  of  a  convenient  form 

'  So  often  in  oor  older  records,  Thia  rigor  surviveB  dow  cliieflj  ia 
tk*  (iillDg  nilea  of  eriDiiuil  pleading.  It  is  ialeieRCiag  in  the  great 
Suiute  at  W»Iei,  IS  YAw,  I.  (1384),  to  see  the  contact  ot  our  old  law 
villi  the  cOKtoins  of  a  region  itill  Ie»  advanced.  In  certain  pieai 
(*  8),  tbe  dpTiHUid  is  to  be  set  forth  in  words  stating  the  fact,  withoat  any 
titV{iCiuii  tot  Riislake  iu  WDids,  non  obiercala  ilia  darix  coatutludine.  Qui 
KJit  a  *fUuba,  tadil  a  tola  catua. 

Of  co«UM  it  ii  to  be  remembered  that  in  tliis  husk  of  fonnalism  lay, 
udco,  Uw  iktcgaml  of  men's  rights.  "  We  mny  say  tvilli  tlie  great  lio- 
aaalM  ol  oar  own  d«y.  that  (urtnttlism  is  the  twin-born  sister  of  liberty." 
1  r.  &  M..  Hist.  Eiig.  Law,  SGI . 

•  ftnumer,  JJit  EnUltliung  der  Sehirarytrkhle,  174 ;  Von  Bar,  Btvrit- 
tiUH,p9ttiti.  Ai  regards  theGemoa  boolin  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  my 
Mt*il  md  coioId,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  of  Boston.  With  lavish  getierieity 
W  ithI  Ui  me  the  wliolc  of  the  two  books  just  cited  and  several  others. 
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or  formula,  sometimes  having  a  real  and  close  relation  td 
the  probable  truth  of  fact,  and  sometimes  little  or  no  rela- 
tion to  it,  like  a  child's  rigmarole  in  a  game  —  good,  at  all 
events,  for  reaching  a  practical  result ;  that  of  regulating 
the  natural  resort  of  mankind  to  a  fight ;  that  of  simply 
abiding  the  appeal  to  chance.  There  was  also,  conspicu- 
ously and  necessarily,  the  appeal  to  human  testimony,  given 
under  an  oath,  and,  perhaps,  under  the  responsibility  of 
fighting  in  support  of  it.  But  what  we  do  not  yet  find,  or 
find  only  in  its  faint  germs,  is  anything  such  as  we  know 
by  the  name  of  a  trial,  any  determination  by  a  court  which 
weighs  this  testimony  or  other  evidence  in  the  scale  of 
reason,  and  decides  a  litigated  question  as  it  is  decided 
now.  That  thing,  so  obvious  and  so  necessary,  as  we  are 
apt  to  think  it,  was  only  worked  out  after  centuries.* 

II.  Something  must  be  said  of  a  preliminary  matter,  of 
that  institution  of  the  complaint-witness,  —  called  also,  as 
some  other  things  were  called,  the  Secta,^  —  which  has  been 
the  source  of  much  confusion.  This  had  a  function  which 
was  a  natural  and  almost  necessary  feature  of  the  formal 
system  of  proof.'  When  the  proof  was  **  one-sided,"  and 
allotted  to  this  man  or  that  as  having  merely  the  duty  of 
going  through  a  prescribed  form  to  gain  his  case,  it  was  a 
very  vital  matter  to  determine  which  party  was  to  have  it. 
If  there  was  to  be  a  trial,  it  might,  indeed,  be  a  privilege 
to  go  to  the  proof ;  and  yet,  as  the  form  was  often  clogged 
with  technical  detail  and  had  little  or  no  rational  relation 
to  the  actual  truth  of  what  was  involved  in  the  charge,  it 
might  be  very  dangerous  and  burdensome  to  be  put  to  the 
the  necessity  of  going  through  with  it.  The  forms  of  trial 
might  also  involve  bodily  danger  or  death.     Not  every  com- 

^  The  reasons  which  still  make  it  so  difficult  to  refer  international  con- 
troversies to  the  rational  mode  of  trial  may  help  us  to  understand  our 
older  law. 

3  See  Bninner,  Schw.  428  et  seq. ;  P.  &  M.,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  ii.  603 
et  seq. 

'  Brunner,  Schw.  170  ef  seq-^  175.    Lea,  Sup.  and  Force,  4th  ed.  95-6. 
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plaint  or  affiiiuative  defence,  therefore,  was  allowed  to  put 
an  antagouist  to  liis  proof;  there  must  be  something  to 
support  it.  This  notion  is  fixed  in  the  text  of  John's 
Magna  Carta  (art.  38),  in  1215:  Nul/us  Mllnis  jjonat  de 
rfUro  aliquem  ad  legem '  simplin  [u'juela  sun,  sine  teatibus 
Jidttihuii  ad  hoe  iiidiictU* 

>  Ab  to  thU  tetiD  Iti,  8eo  infra,  199-201. 

■  Branner's  expUnatioD  tit  iliU  poaitage  is  found  in  Schwurg.,  199- 
MO.  "  If  a  lord  appean  villi  a  com  plaint- witnew  againai  his  voiiBal.  la 
bis  ovn  court,  the  lassat  ina»t  answer,  Hlihough  no  witneBMB  are  brought. 
. .  .  SoRintirom  this  privilege  was  liniiieii  to  that  the  lord  had  il  but  once 
■  Jtux.  The  priiilege  of  the  JUc  [it,  aa  we  ahoald  say,  the  crown]  iu  tliia 
Rspeci  vas  oDlimiteJ,  If  a  royal  officer  appeant  as  plaiutiR  to  a  cudi- 
pl^t  beloDgiog  to  hii  chief,  he  need  nut  pcuiiacc  any  witaeaa.  .  .  .  Even 
if  mrh  a  romplaint  only  called  fur  the  oath  of  purgaciun  from  the  defend- 
ant, vet  for  [hJB  there  was  ueeil,  not  merely  of  a  clear  comtcieuce.  but 
compargtators,  and  the  paiaful  formalism  of  the  tiath  might  ouly  luu  easily 
brios  the  swearer  to  grief.  Article  38  ia  Magna  Carta  may  bnve  owed 
its  urigin  to  siich  considerations  when  it  pcuvided, '  Nullng  ballivus,' "  etc. 
Sep  aim  Bnumer  in  Zeitschrift  der  Savigiiy-Stiftuug  (Garm.  Abt.),  ii.  S14. 
Pumiare  Glauv.  ix.,  1,  and  i7>,  Beamee's  trsna.  !S!  n.  I.  Compare  also 
BnctoD.  410  (say  a.d.  12&B}.  Ad  simplirtm  voeem  gmrenti't  non  habtal 
Judiai  nrteiae,  wt  part  de  qua  qmrifur,  dt/fudtre  tt  per  Itgtm.  And  Biact. 
K  B.  ii.  UM  !G0  (liUT):  El  i/aia  .  .  .  ]iredielvs  Bagena  nichi!  oiiltndil 
,  .  .  Htc  Mtctan  product,  net  carlam  pro/erl,  nee  aligaid  aliud  uisi  timplicem 
woerm  t«am,  &c.    Se«  atw>  i&.  case  435,  and  ili.  iii.  case  1965. 

Tb*  meaning  of  this  article  of  Magna  Carta  seem 
nhjert  of  dinpnte  rery  early.  Id  V.  B.  31  &  33  Kdw. 
quoting  the  pnncipfJ  wordit  and  setting  forth  two  i 
addeil :  Aliiu  inttUtetHM  tl  mtlior,  quod  defeudeni  in  Arei 
trarilmt  fmaimllihai  non  ad  la/em  pottafur  nwi'  querent 
nriiu  ruin,  ^v.  The  handwritiug  af  the  M.SS.  of  this  passage  is  said  to 
heat  the  time  ntKdw,  11.(1307-1337).  Compare  Cote  (2  lost. 44), citing 
thr  -  Ulrror  " 

IIob.C..T.,  in  City  of  London  r.  Wood,  1  a  Mod.  669,  678.679  (1700-1), 
tenurad  upon  some  dubious  explanations  of  this  article,  in  the  course  of 
stitch  be  truly  said  ;  "  Tlie  witnesses  mentioned  by  the  statute  are  nut  to  be 
^Mlaced  after  inoe  joined,  or  Iu  be  cruB»«Kamined.  but  only  to  give  proof 
u(  a  p«ob*)-le  rauM  of  nction,  that  ia.  snoh  proof  as  we  now  require  of  a 
mud—  drrimamdi.  when  we  grant  a  pruhibiiion  to  stay  a  suit  for  tithes  in 
^MK."  Cotnpue  Webb  v.  Petts,  Noy,  44,  whtrc  ia  u  iiuestiun  on  a  tnodos, 
"ii  wia^med  thaca  proof  (by  Itearsay)  was  gooil  enough  to  maintain  tba 
flmalN  ■ritbiD ibe statute  3  Rdw.  6."  [c  13.  a.  14] 
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This  sort  of  "  witness,"  it  must  be  noticed,  might  hare 
nothing  to  do  with  the  trial ;  he  belonged  to  that  stage  of 
the  preliminaiy  allegations,  the  pleading,  where  belonged 
also  profert  of  the  deed  upon  which  an  action  or  a  plea  was 
grounded.  But  just  as  rules  belonging  to  the  doctrine  of 
profert  crept  over  in  modern  times,  unobserved,  into  the 
region  of  proof,  under  the  head  of  rules  about  the  "  best  evi- 
dence "  *  and  "  parol  evidence,"  so  the  complaint- witnesses 
were,  early  and  often,  confused  with  proof-witnesses  —  a 
process  made  easy  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  "  testis,^' 
'^secta^^^  and  "witness."  The  complaint-proof  was  thus 
confused  with  the  old  "one-sided  "  witness-proof,  with  the 
rational  use  of  witnesses  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
with  the  proof  by  oath  and  oath-helper. 

One  complaint-witness  seems  originally  to  have  been 
enough,  and  in  the  procedure  leading  to  the  duel  or  the 
grand  assize  one  was  always  enough ;  but  generally  two  or 
more  were  required ;  and  as  in  the  duel  the  witness  might  be 
challenged,  so  in  other  trials  the  defendant  could  stake  his 
case  on  an  examination  of  the  complaint-witnesses,  and  if 
they  disagreed  among  themselves  he  won.  Apart  from  this, 
the  complaint-witnesses  need  not  be  sworn ;  they  might  be 
relatives  or  dependents  of  the  party  for  whom  they  appeared. 
As  they  were  not  necessarily  examined  at  all,  so  in  later 
times  they  were  not  even  produced,  and  only  the  formula  in 
the  pleadings  was  kept  up.  In  this  form,  as  a  mere  expres- 
sion in  pleading,  et  inde  producit  sectaniy  the  secta  continued 
to  live  a  very  long  life ;  so  that  within  our  own  time  we 
read  as  the  third  among  Stephen's  "principal  rules  of 
pleading,"  that  "  the  declaration  should,  in  conclusion,  lay 
damages  and  allege  production  of  suit.  .  .  .  This  applies  to 
actions  of  all  classes.  .  .  .  Though  the  actual  production 
has  for  many  centuries  fallen  into  disuse,  the  formula  still 
remains,  ...  *  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit,' "  etc.*  It 
even  survived  the  Hilary  rules  of  1834. 

1  See  Thayer's  Cas.  Evid.  726. 

2  PleadiDg  (Tyler's  ed.,  from  the  2d  Lond.  ed.  of  1827),  370-S. 
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It  was  tlie  office  of  the  aecta  to  support  the  plaintifTs 
case,  iu  advaiice  of  any  answer  from  the  defendant.  This 
support  might  be  such  as  to  preclude  any  denial,  as  where 
one  was  taken  '■  with  the  mainour "  and  the  mainour  pro- 
duced iu  court,'  or  where  the  defendant's  own  tally  or  docu- 
luent  was  produced,  or,  as  we  have  noticed,  where  a  defendant 
cliose  to  stake  his  case  on  the  answers  of  the  aeeta.  Docu- 
ments, tallies,  the  production  of  the  mainour,  the  showiuf; 
of  the  wound  in  mayhem,  all  belong  under  this  general 
conception.  The  history  of  our  law  from  the  beginning  of 
it  is  strewn  with  oases  of  the  profert  of  documents.  This 
last  t«lic  of  the  principle  of  the  Saxon  fore-oath  and  the 
Norman  complaint-witness  was  not  abolished  in  England 
until  1862." 

A  tew  cases  will  illustrate  what  has  been  said  about  these 
things.  In  1202 '  in  the  King's  Court,  an  appeal  was  brought 
for  assaulting  the  plaintiff  and  wounding  him  with  a  knife 

'  lUgTste  hw  a  liTfilr  thirteenth  centnrv  illoatratioD  of  this  in  his 
ficlioii  foDuilcd  on  fact, "  T  be  Mercliaut  and  tlie  Friar."  ITS;  see  also 
PjJK.  Eng.  Com.,  ii.  p.  clxxxvii,  pi.  g]  [  ibbi  ) ;  b.  c.  Maitlaud.  PI,  Crown 
lor  Glmomler,  92.  pL  394  ;  ib.  45,  pi.  IT4,  and  notes  pp.  U5,  ISO:  Tike's 
Hilt,  rtimp,  i.  G3.  It  M  ui  eutire  miBapprelieuEioo  to  snppoee,  as  Stephen 
dun.  Hint  Cr.  Law.  i.  359.  that  thiB  U  a  trial.  The  very  point  of  the 
matter  is  that  trial  ia  refined.  Compare  Aas.  CUreml.,  i.  13  (1166),  Au. 
Nnnh..  *.  3  11176),  3  Br.  N.  B.,  Mae  1474  (t33l),  Stat.  Wall,  i.  14  (I3S4). 
llii* prindple  tl>o coveted  cases  thai  were  not  ao  plain ;  aa  in  1222  (Br. 
X  B.  iL,  nae  t94|,  id  an  action  For  detaining  the  plaiutjff'a  horse  which 
b*  had  (BOt  bt  his  mau  to  Stamford  market  for  aale,  it  ia  cliarged  that  the 
df^fwlaat  had  thruim  the  man  from  the  horse  ia  the  market,  inipriaoned 
tiiiB  dnv  day*.  k«pl  the  hon<e  ao  that  afterwards  he  was  seen  in  the  Eart  of 
n'afMiBf'f  harrow  at  Stamford,  etc..  tt  inde  praducit  arctain  (giving  tea  or 
rieicD  nanwi}.  The  defendant  defendu  the  taking  and  impHnonment  and 
all,  wunl  for  word,  etc.  "  Dat  because  nil  the  aforesaid  witnesses  testify 
that  lh>7  nw  the  horse  in  tlie  seisin  of  Riohard  and  in  the  Ijarrow  of  the 
TjoLmii  this  WM  dune  at  Stamford  market,"  the  defendant  had  hia  day 
lor  jnJgmaDl.  The  author  of  the  nate-book  has  a  niemoranilum  on  the 
aar^ia   W    this  case  :    jV.rfa  iHod  ta   que    laaai/tsla  sunt   boh   indigent 

<St.l3*16  Vice.  76,  s,  55. 
•  Ualtland,  PL  Cr.  i..  case  ST. 
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in  the  jaw  and  arm,  "  and  these  wounds  he  showed,*  and 
this  he  offers  to  prove  ...  by  his  body."  In  1226  *  William 
seeks  to  recover  of  Warren  twelve  marks  on  account  of  a 
debt  due  from  his  father  for  cloth,  e^  i7ide  producit  sectam 
que  hoc  testatur,  Warren  comes  and  defends,  and  asks  that 
William's  secta  be  examined.  This  is  done,  and  the  secta 
confess  that  they  know  nothing  of  it,  and  moreover  they  do 
not  agree  (diversi  sunt  in  omnibus  rebus)  ;  and  William  has 
no  tally  or  charter  and  exhibits  nothing,  and  it  is  adjudged 
therefore  that  the  defendant  go  quit.  In  1229  *  Ada  demands 
of  Otho  eleven  pounds,  which  her  father  had  lent  him,  and 
makes  profert  of  a  tally,  and  produces  a  secta  which  testi- 
fies that  he  owes  the  money.  Otho  denies  it,  and  is  adjudged 
to  make  his  proof  with  compurgators  —  defendat  se  duo" 
decima  manu}  A  case  in  1323  draws  attention  to  the  exact 
effect  of  the  complaint-proof.*  A  woman  claimed  dower, 
alleging  that  her  husband  had  endowed  her  assensu  patrisj 
and  put  forward  a  deed  which  showed  the  assent.  The 
defendant  traversed ;  some  discussion  followed  as  to  bow 
the  issue  was  to  be  tried,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  the  deed. 
Counsel  for  the  defendant  said,  "  The  deed  which  you  show 
effects  nothing  beyond  entitling  you  to  an  answer."  .  .  . 
Counsel  for  the  plaintiff :  "  True,  but  ...  he  can  only  have 
such  issue  as  the  deed  requires." 

With  the  gradual  discrediting  of  party  proof  and  the 

1  This  was  good  old  Germanic  usage.  Bnmner,  Schw.  201.  Compare 
LL.  H.  I.,  xciv,  5  (Thorpe,  i.  608). 

^  Bracton's  Note  Book,  iii.^  case  1693. 

*  Bracton's  Note  Book,  ii.,  case  325. 

^  As  to  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  see  P.  &  M.  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  ii., 
598,  n.  4.  De  Grnchy,  Anc.  Cont.  de  Norm.,  192,  n.  6.  The  common 
meaning  in  England  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  Statute  of  Wales 
(in  1284),  cum  undecim  secum  jurantibus^  —  in  Coke's  phrase  ''an  eleven 
and  himself,"  2  Inst.  45.  And  in  14.54-5  Needham,  Serjeant,  says  (Y.  B. 
33  H.  VI.  8) :  "  The  tenant  shall  bring  his  law  de  duodecitna  manu^  that  is 
to  say,  eleven  and  himself."  Compare  King  v.  Williams,  2  B.  &  C.  538 
(1824) ;  8.  c.  4  D.  &  R.  3,  infra,  p.  33 ;  also  Laws  of  Canute,  c  66,  Lea, 
Sup.  &  Force  (4th  ed.),  48. 

»  Y.  B.  Ed.  II.  507. 
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formal  prowdure,  the  svcta  steadily  faded  out.  The  "Mir- 
ror." which  appears  to  have  beea  written  not  long  before 
11J90,'  Bays :  "  It  ia  an  abuse  that  a  plaint  should  be  received 
and  keartl  where  there  are  no  suitors  presented  to  testify 
that  the  plaint  is  true," '  As  early  as  1314  ^  we  find  counsel 
saying  that  the  Court  of  Common  Bench  will  not  allow  the 
terta  to  be  examined.  Yet  ten  years  later,*  a  demand  for 
exaniDiDg  the  tecta  reveals  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  has 
DODe ;  and  this  defeats  his  claim,  as  it  had  defeated  a  plain- 
tiff's claim  in  1199.5  Finally,  in  1343,'  in  an  action  of  debt 
lot  money  due,  i»artly  under  a  bond  and  partly  by  ■'  eon- 
tmct,"  the  court  refused  an  examination  of  the  secta. 
We  read  :  "  Bich  :  As  to  the  obligation,  we  cannot  deny 
it;  as  to  the  rest,  what  have  you  to  show  for  the  debt? 
Itoubmi/ :  Good  suit  (secta).  Rich :  Let  the  suit  be  es- 
aniined  at  our  peril.  Moubmij :  Is  that  your  answer  ? 
/fiVA  .■  Yes,  for  you  furnish  suit  in  this  case  of  contract 
in  liea  of  proof  of  the  action.  Moiibray  .*  Suit  is  only 
tendered  as  matter  of  form  in  the  count ;  wherefore  we 
demand  judgment.  Sh.  {■J-}:''  It  has  been  heard  of  that 
suit  was  examined  in  such  cases,  and  this  opinion  was 
aft«rwaTds  disapproved  (rejimre).  Sh.  (J.):'  Yes,  the 
nine  Justice  who  examined   the  suit  on  the  issue   [^pur 

'  MMtUnd.  "  Mirror."  p.  xxiv. 

•  th.  Ifia.  Tl.    Cumpare  P.  &  M.  Uiat.  Eug,  Law,  ii.,  213. 

»  y.  ».  EJ.  IL  (42.  al.coi.  . 

•  »  Roc.  rnr.  Reg.  102.  •".'•tf 

•  r.  a  i7Ed.  ni.ie.  14. 

'  WliMher  Sluudelowe  or  Shareshull,  boC!i  judges  of  the  Common  Bench 
•t  Um  time,  I  do  HOC  know.  Selden  ««eni8  to  haie  mucnnwive'l  Ms 
BUtUt  wbeD  he  swd  (Note  S,  Forteecae  de  Laa<l,,  c.  xxi),  aft«r  citing  n 
(WB  nT  trial  bjr  «itnniBt«,  in  1334  {infra, -p^  21).  printed  for  the  firsi  time 
n  MkitUnri'i  iavalnable  "BrMton's  Note  Book";  "The  prootn  of  both 
•idw  »«'  (slled  te(ta.  It  wiu  either  this  or  Homa  like  case  that  SharrI[elowe] 
■ntnidnl  in  IT  Ed.  Itl.,  (ul.  48  b,  io.Iohn  Warrein'scue  — speakiogof  a 
joitin  (hat  namined  tlie  aiiit.  Apil  it  apppnni  [he  ailda  Irulv]  there,  that 
mider  Ed.  in.,  (he  tendering  of  miic  or  vnmis  was  tiecottie  oatj-  formal  as 
at  tfab  itajf.  like  the  pitgii  di  pimti^umd..:' 
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issue']  saw  that  he  erred  and  condemned  his  own  opinion. 
Gayneford:  In  a  plea  of  land  the  tendering  of  suit  is 
only  for  form,  but  in  a  plea  which  is  founded  on  contract 
that  requires  testimony,  the  suit  is  so  examinable  [tesmain- 
able]  that,  without  suit,  if  the  matter  be  challenged,  the 
[other]  party  is  not  required  to  answer.  Sh.  (J.) :  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  so ;  and  therefore  deliver  yourselves.  Rich  : 
No  money  due  him,"  etc.  The  thing  is  evidently  antiquated 
by  this  time.  And  yet,  as  we  saw,  it  continued  as  a  form  in 
pleading  for  nearly  five  centuries  longer. 

III.  The  old  forms  of  trial  (omitting  documents)  were 
chiefly  these:  (1)  Witnesses;  (2)  The  party's  oath,  with  or 
without  fellow-swearers;  (3)  The  ordeal;  (4)  Battle.  Of 
these  I  will  speak  in  turn.  They  were  companions  of  trial 
by  jury  when  that  mighty  plant  first  struck  its  root  into 
English  soil,  and  some  of  them  lived  long  beside  it.  But, 
as  we  shall  see,  while  that  grew  and  spread,  all  of  these 
dwindled  and  died  out.^ 

1  For  certain  other  modes  of  **  trial "  see  Stephen,  PI.  (Tyler's  ed.)i  lU, 
129,  and  3  Blackstone,  Com.  329. 

I  use  the  word  "  trial/'  because  it  is  the  word  in  common  use  daring 
recent  centuries.  But  as  applied  to  the  old  law  this  word  is  an  anachron- 
ism. The  old  phrases  were  probation  purgatio,  de/ensio ;  seldom,  if  ever,  in 
the  earlier  period,  triatio.  In  those  days  people  *'  tried  "  their  own  issues ; 
and  even  after  the  jury  came  in,  e.g.  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
'*<%nturv.  one  is  sometimes  said  to  clear  himself  (purgare  se)  by  a  jury; 

"  Tnis  1  'in  used  to  be  said  in  our  colonies  to  "  clear  himself  **  and  "  acquit 
•*^.  H.  I.,  ^  "  his  own  oath,  as  against  some  accusations  and  testimony  of 
4,^^  Plym.  Col.  Rec.  xi.  234,  235  (1673) ;  1  Prov.  Laws  Mass.  151 
(1693-4).  Triare,  from  the  French  fri'er,  is,  indeed,  seen,  although  very 
seldom,  in  our  early  books,  e.g.  in  Bracton,  f.  105  (say  1259) ;  Fleta,  iv.,  c. 
11,  ss.  4  and  5  (say  1290) ;  Britton,  f.  12,  and  the  *'  Mirror,"  iii.,  c.  34  (both 
near  the  same  date  as  Fleta) ;  but  Pollock  and  Maitland  (Hist.  Eng.  Law, 
ii.,  596,  n.  2)  point  out  a  more  probable  MSS.  reading  in  Bracton,  of 
terminandae,  instead  of  triandae^  and  suspect  the  text  of  Fleta.  In  Y.  B. 
.30  &  31  Ed.  I.,  528  (1302),  it  is  said  of  challenges  to  several  jurymen  trie- 
bantur  per  residuos  de  duodecim.  In  that  century  the  word  grew  common. 
In  1353  (Hot.  Pari.,  i.,  248,  12)  it  is  said  that  if  there  be  a  plea  before  the 
Mayor  of  the  Staple  et  sur  ceo  pur  trier  ent  la  verite  enqueste  ou  jtroeve  soit  a 
prendre^  if  both  are  foreigners,  soit  trie  per  estranges;  if  both  are  denizena. 
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(1)  Trial  by  Witne»ses.  —  This  ap|>earG  to  have  been 
one  of  the  oldest  kinds  of  "  one-sided  "  proof.  There  was 
no  testing  by  cTOss-exiiminatiou ;  the  operative  tliiag  was 
the  oath  itself,  aud  not  the  probative  quality  of  what 
was  awl,  or  its  persuasion  on  a  judge's  mind.*  Certain 
traDsactions,  like  sales,  had  to  take  place  before  previously- 
atipoiuted  witnesses.  Those  who  were  present  at  the  church 
iloor  whea  a  woman  was  endowed,  or  at  the  execution  of  a 
•■harter,  were  produced  as  witnesses.  In  case  of  controversy 
it  was  their  statement,  sworn  with  all  due  form  before  the  . 
loily  of  freemen  who  constituted  the  popular  court,  that 
entle^l  the  question.*  In  order  to  show  the  purely  formal 
character  of  this  sort  of  proof  in  the  period  of  the  Prankish 
kings,  even  where  coanter- witnesses  were  allowed,  Brunuer 
refers  to  a  capitulary  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  of  the  year 
810,  qaoted  below  in  a  note.  It  will  be  observed  that  while 
he  who  suspects  that  witnesses  produced  against  him  are 
bUe  may  bring  forward  counter- witnesses,  yet  if  the  two 
sets  differ  hopelessly,  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty 
that  offers  is  to  have  witnesses  from  each  side  fight  it  out 
together' 

Mil  Inc  |vr  iletaatu.  «ic.  lu  I3S3  the  St.  R.  II.  at.  I,  c  6,  provide*  thU 
N)  fWitoi  ,  .  .  ptr  imiiiiKiliontsa  Iri'lnt.  EsecjboJj  knows  hovr  twniliar 
ik(  wnril  bu  become  in  tlie  liut  three  centuries. 

'  BnuDer.  Sch*.  5*-59.  M  el  tet-.  19.5  rl  w?.,  Big.  PI.  A.  N.  xi..  Stat, 
Vi'M  I  14,  Lyon.  Hi«,  Dovm,  ii..  292,  294. 

3  Aj  U>  dower,  Me  Bfuoner.  Schw,  342-344.  432-~i;i4 ;  PI.  Ab.  21,  col.  2 
(IISB). 

*  »i  qancDm  oltero  de  qualibet  cnusa  contention  em  hnliaerit,  et  CestM 
iiiMiii  Miin  f^t  joillriam  (iroiliicti  fueriat,  si  ille ffilaos  eoa  esse  nuBpicRlnr, 
liful  *i  aliat  lealm.  quo*  tueliurea  potnerlt.  contra  eoa  opponere,  ut  Tera- 
cMH  tiTJinoiiin  [Alwirum  tcstiam  per*ertita«  aopeiRtiir.  Qund  a\  anihie 
^iMb  txtinm  its  iuMir  le  ilinenneriut,  at  nulla  teoiu  niiit  pan  alteri 
Mien  ttlit,  digantiir  duo  ex  ip«i«.  I<i  eat,  ex  utraqiit  parts  uuiis,  rgni  unm 
«BUe  at  fafttbiu  Inannpo  decert«DI  ntra  pan  (aUiint4>ni.  utra  reriCatem 
MO  iMltmiDio  lequuilr.  El  cnnipioni  qui  victua  (uerit.  propter  perjiiriam 
fMl  aaM  vOfoam  coinroisit.  dext«ra  manun  aniputetor.  Csteri  vera 
tern  pMtia  tM(««,  quia  (al*i  apparueriut.  manus  xoaa  redimant;  cnjua 
pgtUiooU  dos  parte*  ei  contra  qnem  testaii  sQiit  deutUT,  tertia  pro  fredo 
arar.  — <CKpitnUM  rriniaiii  I.odovici  Pii.  A.D.  SI9.    £ii/h».  Capita- 
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An  English  illustration  of  the  old  trial  by  witnesses,  of 
the  date  of  1220-1,  and  bearing  marks  of  antiquity  then,  is 
found  in  the  Liber  Albus,^  where,  before  Hubert  de  Burgh 
and  his  associate  justices,  the  citizens  of  London  answer  as 
to  the  way  in  which  certain  rents  may  be  recovered  in 
London,  viz.,  by  writ  of  "  Gavelet,"  in  which,  if  the  tenants 
deny  the  sermtlum^  the  claimant  shall  name  sectam  suam, 
scilicet  duos  testes^  who  are  to  be  enrolled,  and  produced  at 
the  next  hustings.  "  And  if  on  this  day  he  produce  the 
witnesses  and  it  is  shown  by  them  ut  de  visu  suo  et  auditu^ 
.  .  .  the  complainant  shall  recover  his  land  in  demesne." 
This  is  also  incorporated  in  the  "Statute  of  *  Gavelet'*' 
usually  referred  to  as  10  Edward  II.  (1316).^ 

But  even  earlier  than  this,  here,  as  also  in  Normandy,*  the 
old  mere  party  proof  by  witnesses  had,  in  the  main,  gone 
by.  Things  indicate  the  breaking  up  and  confusing  of  older 
forms ;  anomalies  and  mixed  methods  present  themselves. 
The  separate  notions  of  the  complaint  secta^  the  fellow- 
swearers,  the  business  witnesses,  the  community  witnesses, 
and  the  jurors  of  the  inquisition  and  the  assize  run  together. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  find  that,  as  the  Norman  law  con- 
temporaneous with  our  earliest  judicial  records  shows  the 
same  breaking  up  and  confusion  as  regards  this  sort  of  trial 
which  we  remark  in  England,  so  it  is  the  same  classes  of 
cases  in  both  countries  that  preserve  the  plainest  traces  of 
it.  "  In  my  opinion,"  says  Brunner,*  "  undoubtedly  we  are 
to  include  under  the  head  of  the  formal  witness-proof  these : 
(1)  The  proof  of  age  ;  (2)  The  proof  of  death ;  .  .  .  (3)  The 
proof  of  property  in  a  movable  chattel." 

laria  Hegnm  Francorum,  I.  601.)  Compare  Henry  II.  of  England  in 
1186,  when  charters  were  produced  on  both  sides:  " Tste  carte  ejusdem 
antiquitatis  sunt  et  ah  eodem  rege  Aedwardo  emanant.  Nescio  quid  dicam  : 
nisi  ut  carte  ad  invicem  pugnenti"  Big.  PI.  A.  N.  239,  citing  Chron.  Joe 
de  Brakel.  37  (Camden  Soc.). 

^  Mun.  Gild.  Lond.  i.  62. 

3  Bat  in  I  St.  Realm,  222,  it  is  put  as  "  temp,  ineert," 

'  Bninner,  Schw.  189. 

*  Schw.  205. 
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(a.)  Age.  —  In  a  case  of  1219,  in  the  Common  Bench,* 
where  the  defendant  alleged  the  minority  of  the  plaintiff, 
the  plaintiff  replied  that  he  was  of  full  a^e,  and  thereof  he 
put  liimself  on  the  inspection  of  the  judges,  and  if  tiiey 
«bon]i)  doubt  about  it  he  would  prove  it  either  by  his 
motber  and  his  relatives,  or  otherwise,  as  the  court  should 
ailjndge.  The  judges  were  in  doubt,  and  ordered  that  he 
prove  his  age  by  twelve  legal  men,  and  that  he  come  with 
lii2  proof  '"'on  the  morrow  of  souls.""  Now  these  twelve 
«fl  not  at  all  a  "  jury,"  for  the  party  selects  theia  himself. 
^t  the  page  of  Bracton's  treatise  where  he  cites  this  case, 
ke  tells  OS  that  in  these  cases  the  proof  "  ia  by  twelve  legal 
oeo,  or  more  if  there  be  need,  some  of  whom  are  of  the 
family  .  .  .  and  some  of  whom  are  not ; "  and  he  gives  the 
fomi  of  oath,  which  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  of 
the  jury.  First,  one  of  them  swears  that  the  party  is  or  is 
not  twenty-one  if  a  man,  or  fourteen  or  fifteen  if  a  woman 
me  Deu»  adjuvet  et.  sancta  D«i  eoangtlia ;  and  then  in 
torn  each  of  the  others  swears  that  the  oath  thus  taken  is 
trae. 

In  a  peculiarly  interesting  part  of  his  great  work  on  the 
jury,  Bninner  points  out  that  the  old  witness-proof  was  in 
■OBie  cases  transformed  at  the  bands  of  the  royal  power 
faito  an  inquisition,  so  that  the  witnesses  were  selected  by 
the  public  authority,  as  they  were  in  the  ordinary  jury.* 
We  s«em  to  see  this  way  of  blending  things  iu  the  English 
de  aetate  pruhanda.  In  1397'  we  read,  after  the 
that  the  king's  tenants,  on  coming  of  age,  in 

[er  to  recover  their  lands  must  sue  out  a  writ  of  aetata 
tnhanda,  that  those  who  serve  on  the  inquest  must  be  at 
forty-two  years  old,  "and  shall  tell  signs  to  prove  the 
of  the  birth,  as  that  the  same  year  there  was  a  great 
',  tempest,  or  pestilence,  and  the  like ;  and  all  these 
ipis  shall  be  returned  by  the  sherifT."     And  the  reporter 

'  Bimdoa'a  Kut«  Book.  U..  Ciw  46 ;  cited  in  Bractan,  f.  424  b. 
■SMklH><>-  ill.  cue  1131  (A.  D.  I234>,  and  cose  1362  lb  laao), 
■Sm  hfra.  103,  103.  •  Bclkwe,  23T. 
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puts  it  as  a  query  whether,  since  this  is  proof  by  witnesses 
{per  proves),  there  may  be  less  than  twelve.  The  requiring 
of  the  age  of  forty-two  points  to  the  idea  that  they  must 
have  been  of  an  age  to  be  a  witness  when  the  child  was 
born.  By  1515  ^  this  doubt  seems  to  have  been  settled : 
"  It  was  agreed  that  the  trial  of  his  age  shall  be  by  twelve 
jurors  ;  but  in  giving  their  verdict  every  juror  should  show 
the  reason  inducing  his  knowledge  of  the  age,  such  as  being 
aon  gossipe,  or  that  he  had  a  son  or  daughter  of  the  same 
age,  or  by  reason  of  an  earthquake  or  a  battle  near  the  time 
of  the  birth,  and  the  like."  Quaint  illustrations  of  these 
examinations,  of  the  year  1409,  are  found  in  the  Liber  de 
Antiquis  Legibtis*  In  one  of  these  cases,  relating  to  a 
woman's  age,  each  of  the  twelve  makes  his  statement  sep- 
arately, and  each  is  asked  how  he  knows  it.  One,  sixty 
years  old,  says  that  he  fixes  the  age  by  the  fact  that  he  saw 
the  child  baptized ;  they  had  a  new  font,  and  she  was  the 
first  person  baptized  f  rpm  it.  Another,  a  tailor  of  the  same 
age,  says  that  he  held  a  candle  in  the  church  on  the  day  of 
baptism,  and  also  made  the  clothes  which  the  mother  wore 
at  her  purification.  Two  others,  over  fifty,  fix  the  day  by 
a  great  rain  and  flood  which  made  the  river  overflow,  and 
filled  the  hay  with  sand.  Two  others  recollect  that  their 
hay  from  six  acres  of  meadow  was  carried  away  by  the  flood. 
Two  others  remember  it  by  a  fire  that  burned  a  neighbor's 
house.  Another  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  steward  of  the 
child's  grandfather,  and  was  ordered  by  him  to  give  the 
nurse  who  told  him  the  news  twenty  shillings;  and  so 
on.  Similar  details  may  be  found  in  a  record  of  1297  •  and 
in  manorial  documents  of  1348.*  It  is  easy,  then,  to  see  how 
in  this  sort  of  case  the  old  proof  by  witnesses  should  grad- 
ually fade  out  into  trial  by  jury  ;  for  the  old  jury  was 
nothing  but  a  set  of  triers  made  up  of  community  witnesses 

iReilwey,  176-7. 

*pp.  cxlix-cliii.  Camden  Soc.  (1846). 

•H.  Ab.  293,  col.  1. 

*  Baigent,  Crondal  Records,  431-436. 
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lected  by  the  king'a  authority.  The  old  mode  of  trying 
ipby  the  inspection  of  the  judges,  which  we  aaw  in  1219, 
tis  practised  long  \  but  the  general  rule  became  established 
in  all  such  cases  that  the  judges,  if  in  doubt,  might  refer 
Ik  matter  to  a  iury.* 

(1,)  Owrusrahijt  of  C/iatlela.  —  There  were  other  sorts  of 
iranKlonaation.  "We  have  seen  *  how  the  old  law  could  ad- 
mit counter-witnesses  without  destroying  the  formal  nature 
of  tha  proof.  "With  the  refinement  of  procedure,  affirmative 
defences  came  to  be  more  distinctly  recognized;  each  party 
had  to  produce  a  complaint  secta.  There  grew  up  the  prac- 
tice (whether  by  consent  of  parties  or  otherwise)  of  disposing 
of  the  case  by  examining  these,  and  deciding  it  according 
u  one  $eeta  was  larger  than  the  other,  or  composed  of  more 
torlhy  persons;  and,  if  it  was  impossible  to  settle  it  on 
inch  grounds,  of  going  to  the  jury.  The  secfa  in  such  cases 
turaed  into  proof -witnesses.  It  was  chiefly  such  a  class  of 
cuts,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  that  brought  down  into 
oat  own  century  the  name  of  "  trial  by  witnesses,"  and  the 
bet  of  a  common-law  mode  of  trial  which  had  not  sunk 
into  the  general  golf  of  trial  by  jury. 

In  1234-5*  there  came  up  to  the  king's  court  a  record  of 
ptoceedings  in  the  hundred  court  oj  a  manor  of  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  A  mare  had  been  picked  up  in  the  manor, 
sod  one  William  claimed  her  in  the  hundred  court  and  took 
Iwf,  on  producing  a  sufficient  aecta  and  giving  pledges  to 
produce  the  mare  and  abide  the  court's  order  for  a  year  and 
tday,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  One  Wake- 
itD  de  Stoke  then  appeared  as  claimant,  and  the  steward 
requited  each  to  come  on  a  day  with  bis  seeta.    They  came, 


t  Y.  B.  at  H.  Vlt  W,  58.  Brooke's  Ab.  Trial,  60,  In  1S75-6  (T. 
B  SO  Edw,  IIL  8,  12),  Cavbsdish,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
Inae  aaked  M  view  s  woman,  and  delTmine  her  a^  or  imnagE,  declined, 
»ab  UiB  promiit  remwlc  "There  is  nol  it  mnn  in  England  who  r 
lifhtl/ kilfndge  her  of  *ge  or  nnder  age.  Some  women 
n«i«  old  will  Mem  righteen." 

•  Ai^,  p-  17.  '  Brarton's  Note  Book,  i 
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et  Wakelinus  producit  sectain  quod  sua  esty  et  similiter  WiU 
helmus  venit  cum  secta  sua,  dicens  quod  sua  fuit  et  ei  pulla- 
nata  (i.  e.,  foaled).  The  hundred  court,  finding  itself 
puzzled  and  not  knowing  cui  incumhehat  probacio,  postponed 
judgment  pro  afforciamento  habendo  (i.  e.,  seinble,  in  order 
that  the  parties  might  increase  their  sectas).  Then  Wake- 
lin  appeared  with  a  writ  removing  the  case  to  the  king's 
court  at  Westminster.  At  Westminster  William  produced 
his  secta,  and  they  differed  in  mult  is,  et  in  tempore  et  in 
aliis  circum^tanciis,  some  of  them  saying  that  William 
bought  the  mother  of  the  mare  four  years  ago,  and  she  was 
then  pregnant  with  her  and  had  a  small  white  star  on  her 
forehead;  and  some  that  it  was  six  years  ago  and  she 
had  no  star;  and  some  agreeing  in  the  time  but  differ- 
ing about  the  mark,  —  some  of  them  saying  she  had  no 
star,  but  only  some  white  hairs  on  her  forehead,  and  some 
that  she  had  no  star  at  all .  Wakelin  produced  a  secta  that 
wholly  agreed,  all  saying  that  on  such  a  day,  four  years 
back,  Wakelin  came  and  bought  a  sorrel  (soram)  mare  with 
a  sucking  colt,  and  gave  the  colt  to  one  John  to  keep. 
They  were  questioned  about  marks,  and  entirely  agreed  in 
saying  that  the  colt  had  the  left  ear  slit  and  part  of  the  tail 
cut  off,  and  that  she  was  black.  A  view  was  taken  of  the 
colt,  and  she  was  not  more  than  four  years  old  at  most,  or 
three  years  and  a  half  at  least.  Then  an  official  of  the 
manor,  Thomas  de  Perham,  said  that  Wakelin,  before  he 
saw  the  mare  in  question,  told  her  color  and  all  the  marks 
by  which  she  could  be  identified,  and  that  William,  when 
he  was  questioned,  did  not  know  her  age,  and  said  nothing 
distinct,  except  that  she  was  foaled  to  him.  The  case, 
however,  went  down  again  for  judgment,  because  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  claimed  his  jurisdiction ;  et  quia  secta 
quam  WilhelwAis  producit  non  est  sufficient  nee  aliquid  pro- 
bat  et  quia  loquela  incepta  fuit  infra  libertatem  episcopi 
.  .  .  concessa  est  ei  et  teneat  unicuique  justidam,^ 

1  For  the  theory  of  sach  cases  see  Brunner,   Schw.  431.    See  also. 
gupra,  p.  15,  n.  7. 
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(e.)  Death.  —  But  the  typical  sort  of  case,  and  the  long- 
Kt-lived,  is  what  Selden  instances '  when  he  says ;  "  But 
sume  trials  by  our  law  have  also  mtnesses  'without  a  jury ; 
as  of  tJie  life  and  death  of  the  husl3and  in  dower  and  in  eiii 
in  rita."  This  contiuued  in  Engla^ud  until  tlie  end  of  the 
year  1834.     A  case  or  two  will  illustrate  this  proceeding. 

In  1308 '  Alice  brought  a  cui  hi  vila,  and  Thibaud,  the 
teiiuit,  answered  that  the  husband  was  living.  The  woman 
offered  |>rtiof  that  he  was  dead,  hanged  at  Stamford;  the 
tenant  the  same,  that  he  was  alive,  ieaiat  que  celiil  que  mend 
prnrrnit  mend  nnrreit.  "Alice  came  and  proved  her  bus- 
head's  death  hy  fuwr  juretz,  who  agreed  iu  everything;  and 
tK<caD3e  Thibaud's  proof  was  melloiir  et  ijreyneure  than  the 
woman's  proof,  it  was  adjudged  that  she  take  notliing  by 
bet  writ."  In  Fitzberbert,'  what  seems  to  be  the  same 
BLse  is  briefly  referred  to,  aud  there  we  read  that  they 
were  at  Issue,  issint  cKsti  •rue  mieitl-x  prot-e  mieulx  av.;  aud 
the  tenant  proves  by  sixteen  men,  etc.,  and  the  demandant 
\k  twelve;  and  because  the  tenant's  proof  "fuk  greindr 
I  the  demandant's,  it  was  awarded,"  etc.  If  we  take 
^tzherbert'a  account  to  be  accurate,  it  might  appear  that 
Ihe  twelve  men  on  each  side  cancelled  each  other,  and  left 
k  total  of  four  to  the  credit  of  the  tenant,  a  result  which 
kudtt  bis  proof  the  better.*  This  old  catch  of  qvi  mieulx 
e  mieutx  ir.,  a  pretty  certain  badge  of  antiquity,  ap- 
s  agaiii  sixty  years  later.  A  woman  brought  an  appeal 
'br  her  husband's  death.  The  defendant  said  he  was  alive. 
R  parties  were  directed  to  bring  their  witnesses,  et  eelui 
f  Ki  meutJi  frrova  mruch  iw}  In  15C0,  in  the  interesting  ease 
Af  Thorne  c.  Rolff,"  we  have  an  instance  where,  in  dower, 
'  SddCD,  FortJWD*  rtd  IjtBil.,  c-  ai,  a.  8.  For  carlj-  rame,  «e«  Wm.  Salt 
nc C<ia.f!i»air<in1t>liir<-|,>ii.lSO-1Sl(i203)>'uiil  Br. N.B.ii.ciue 356(1333)' 
•T.  B.  Edw.  11.  i4,  ■  Trial.  «• 

*  DjvT.  ISS  ft,  pi,  65.  ijantes  tliil  cue  u  sbaning  four  iritDeB.scB  for  tlie 
i^u  and  twdve  fur  the  tenant. 

*  Ub-  Aw.  3*3.  S6 :  Brooke.  Ab.,  Trial.  £W,  makes  (lie  pbraaa  read  rtaiif 
»  anf  prvrrra  ititM  actra, 

*  lljtr,  18B  %.  (nd.  lADl):  I.  D.  Old  Benloe,  86.  Compare  Itutall's 
ktam  (ad.  I5T9),  Doirer,  Bane,  I,  for  another  case  in  1569. 
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issue  was  taken  on  the  death  or  life,  and  the  parties  were 
called  on  to  inform  the  court  ^^ per  proves,  \L  e.,  witnesses] 
ut  oportetJ^  The  demandant  brought  two,  "who  were 
sworn  and  examined  by  Leonarde,  second  prothonotary." 
These  statements  are  entered  in  full  on  the  record,  which 
is  all  given  in  Benloe's  report.  The  two  statements  occupy 
about  a  page  of  the  folio.  Then  it  is  recorded  that  the  ten- 
ant produced  no  witnesses,  and  the  court  admits  what  is 
offered,  as  honam,  prohabilem  et  veram  probationem,  and 
gives  judgment  for  the  demandant.  Dyer  connects  this 
with  the  old  law  by  citing  Bracton,  302,  where  he  speaks  of 
deciding  in  such  cases  according  to  the  probatio  magis  valida. 
The  number,  rank,  and  position  of  the  witnesses  are  what 
Bracton  alludes  to.^  But  it  is  probable  that  by  the  time  of 
Thorne  v.  Rolff  the  rational  method  of  conducting  the  "  trial 
by  witnesses  "  had  taken  place ;  for  Coke,  half  a  century 
later,'  in  enumerating  "divers  manners  of  trials,"  des- 
ignates this  as  "  trial  by  the  justices  upon  proofs  made  be- 
fore them ;  "  and  so  Comyns,  a  hundred  years  afterwards.  • 
Blackstone,  however,  later  in  the  last  century,*  and  Stephen,* 
pour  back  again  this  new  wine  into  the  old  bottles  and  call 
this  wholly  modern  thing  by  the  old  name  of  "trial  by 
witnesses."  Blackstone's  explanation  of  it  shows  little 
knowledge  of  its  history.  At  last  this  venerable  and  trans- 
formed relic  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  abolished  in  Eng- 
land, when  real  actions  came  to  an  end  by  the  statute  of 
1833. 

(2.)  Trial  by  Oath, — As  the  Anglo-Saxons  required 
from  a  plaintiff  the  taking  of  a  fore-oath,  so  the  defendant 
was  allowed  sometimes  to  clear  himself  merely  by  his  own 
oath ;  the  case  was  "  tried  "  by  that  alone.    But  the  great 

1  Compare  PL  Ab.  287,  col.  1-2  (1292,  20  Edw.  I.). 

*  Case  of  the  Abbot  of  Strata  Mercella,  9  Co.  30  b. 

'  Digest,  Trial,  (B).  For  a  specimen  of  what  might  be  called  trial  hy 
witnesses,  see  St.  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c  4,  s.  3  (1552). 

*  Com.  iii.,  c.  22. 

*  Pleading,  Tyler's  ed.  (from  the  2d  Eng.  ed..  1827),  114,  131. 
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medixval  form  of  trial  by  oath  was  where  the  party  swore 
with  oath  helpers  —  compurgation,  la  the  Salic  Law,  tbat 
"  manual  of  law  and  legal  procedure  for  the  use  of  the  free 
jadg«3  iQ  the  oldest  aud  most  nearly  uiiiveiaal  of  the  organ- 
ized Teutonic  courts,  the  court  of  the  hundred,"  '  iu  the  fifth 
oentiuy,  we  find  it.'  It  continued  among  the  Germanic 
people  in  full  force.  These  fellow-swearers  were  not  wit- 
nesses ;  they  swore  merely  to  the  truthfulness  of  another 
person's  oath,  or,  as  it  was  refined  afterwards, to  their  belief 
of  its  truth.  It  was  not  requisite  that  they  should  have 
tbeir  own  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Although  constantly 
eaDed  by  the  ambiguous  name  festia,  they  were  not  wit- 
ikMses.  Tbey  might  be,  and  perhaps  originally  should 
be,  tfae  kinsmen  of  the  party.* 

In  our  own  early  books  this  was  a  great  and  famous 
"trial,"  and  its  long  survival  has  made  it  much  more  famil- 
iar to  the  modem  English  student  than  some  of  its  mediie- 
tal  companions.  It  was  the  chief  trial  in  the  popular 
nmrta,  and  aa  regards  personal  actions,  in  the  king's  courts, 
where,  in  real  actions  also,  it  was  resorted  to  in  incidental 
qoeations.*  In  the  towns  it  was  a  great  favorite.  An  early 
and  qoaint  illustration  of  it  is  found  in  the  CuHtumal  of 


>  lb.  ExtraTiigaiitia,  B,p.4ai ; 


Maine.  Earl;  Law&nd  Ciutom.  144, 
H«n«ti  li  Kem  col.  3i>8,  Mivii ;  and 
,  Sap.  ftnd  Forte.  4th  ed.  34. 43. 

Sap.  and  Force,  4th  ed.    Mr.  Idea's  ext^ellent   book  u   fall   of 

Lewis,  Anc.  Lam  of  Wales,  30,  H!. 

•Palgmre,    Bag,   Com.   i.   363-3.   Q\aov    vii{,   9,   Bigelow,   11.   A. 

Z*8i    Fat  its  exieDHire  niie  in  the  manor  conrts.  nee  Seldeti  Sac, 

M,  ToU.  il.  aiiil  iv.    The  highly  formal  character  which  it  aomo- 

(m,  Knd  the  perils  which  atceaded  it,  are  illnatrated  in  a  passage 

Bopahliabed  treatise  of  the  (nnrteenth  century,  precerved  )iy  Pro- 

rol.  iv.  p.  IT.    AU  comes  to  nanght  if  the  principal 

his  hanrl  from  the  book  while  swenring.  "  or  does  not  say  the 
ill  M  they  are  chacged  againsi  him.  ...  IF  a  derendnnt  fails 
a  law  he  has  to  pay  whatever  Che  plaintiff  has  thonght  fit  to 
We  ate  told  (Lea.  Snp.  and  Force,  4thcd.  7S|  that  in  the  city 
l.lll*.  dmn  to  the  jmi  I3S1,  the  pooition  of  crery  Snger  was  deter 
«b4  hr  law.  and  theslighteat  error  lost  the  mit  irre»ocably.  ^ — '- 
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Ipswich,  drawn  up  about  the  year  1201  by  way  of  preserv- 
ing  the  old  usages  of  the  town,  and  again  compiled  a 
hundred  years  later  because  of  the  loss  of  the  older  copy.^ 
In  debt  between  citizens  of  the  town,  the  party  who  had  to 
prove  his  case  was  to  bring  in  ten  men ;  five  were  set  on 
one  side  and  five  on  the  other,  and  a  knife  was  tossed  up  in 
the  space  between  them.  The  five  towards  whom  the  handle 
lay  were  then  set  aside ;  from  the  other  five  one  was  re- 
moved, and  the  remaining  four  took  the  oath  as  compur- 
gators. 

In  criminal  cases  in  the  king's  courts,  of  the  graver  sort 
at  any  rate,  compurgation  is  thought  to  have  disappeared  in 
consequence  of  what  has  been  called  **  the  implied  prohibi- 
tion "  of  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  in  1166.^  But  it  remained 
long  in  the  local  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.*  Palgrave* 
preserves  as  the  latest  instances  of  compurgation  in  crimi- 
nal  cases  that  can  be  traced,  some  cases  of  1440-1,  in  the 
Hundred  Court  of  Winchelsea  in  Sussex.  They  are  cases 
of  felony,  and  the  compurgation  is  with  thirty-six  neighbors. 
They  show  a  mingling  of  the  old  and  the  new  procedure. 
On  April  4, 1435,  Agnes  Archer  was  indicted  by  twelve  men, 
sworn  before  the  mayor  and  coroner  to  inquire  as  to  the 
death  of  Alice  Colynbourgh.  Agnes  adducta  fuit  in  pleno 
hundredo  .  .  .  modo  felonico,  nuda  captte  et  pedibus,  dis' 
eincta^  et  manibus  deligatis  ;  tendens  nianum  suam  dexteram 
altam^  per  communen  rlericum  arreinata  fuit  in  his  verbis 
(and  then  follows  in  English  a  colloquy) :  "  Agnes  Archer, 

1  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  ii.  170-173. 

"  Pike,  Hist.  Crime,  i.  130:  **The  mode  of  trial  was  to  be  what  it  had 
been  before  the  Conquest,  with  the  difference  that  compurgation  was  no 
longer  permitted  in  those  cases  which  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
brought  before  the  justices  in  eyre."    See  Stnbbs,  Select  Charters  (6th  ed.) 
142,  Palg.  Com.  i.  259.  Pike,  Hist.  Crime,  i.  122.  123. 

*  Compare  Palgrave,  Merchant  and  Friar,  182-3.  As  to  this  *'  trial "  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  see  PpUock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  i.  426. 
Compare  Dr.  Hooke*s  case,  Gardiner,  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission 
Cases  (Camd.  Soc.),  276. 

*  Com.  ii.,  p.  cxvi,  note ;  compare  t6.  i.  217. 
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is  that  tby  name  ?  wbich  answered,  yes.  .  .  .  Thou  art  en- 
dyted  that  thou  .  . .  felonly  morderiste  her  with  a  kuyff  fyce 
tymes  in  the  throte  stekyug,  throwe  the  wheohe  stekyng  the 
saide  Alys  is  deed.  ...  I  am  not  guilty  of  thoo  dedys,  ne 
noon  of  hem,  God  help  pie  so.  .  .  .  How  wylte  thou  acquite 
the?  ...  By  God  and  by  my  neightwurs  of  this  town." 
And  she  was  to  acquit  herself  by  thirty-six  compurgators 
to  come  from  the  vill  of  Winchelsea.  chosen  by  herself.' 

The  privilege  of  defending  one's  self  in  this  way  in  pleas 
of  the  crown  was  jealously  valued  by  the  towns;  it  was 
easier  2nd  safer  than  the  jury.  London  had  it  in  its  char- 
lere.  In  the  few  Anglo-Saxon  words  of  the  first  short 
charter  granted  by  the  Conqueror  and  still  "preserved  ivith 
gTwtt  care  in  an  oaken  box  amongst  the  archives  of  the 
city,"  *  there  is  nothing  specific  upon  this.  Bnt  in  the 
charter  of  Henry  I.,  s.  G,  the  right  of  a  citizen  is  secured 
ill  pleas  of  the  crown,  to  purge  himself  by  the  usual  oath ; 
and  tliis  is  repe-ated  over  and  over  again  in  charters  of  suc- 
r«>eding  kings.*  Henry  III.,  in  his  ninth  charter,  cut  down 
th«  right,  by  disnllowinga  former  privilege  of  the  accused 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  deceased  compurgator  by  swearing 
npon  his  grave.*  There  was  the  "Great  Law,"  in  which 
the  accused  swore  with  thirty-six  freemen  (six  times,  each 
time  with  six),  chosen,  half  from  the  freemen  of  the  east 
side  of  the  rivulet  of  Walbrook,  and  half  from  the  west; 
they  were  not  to  be  chosen  by  the  accused  himself,  nor  to 
be  his  kinsmen  or  bound  to  him  by  the  tie  of  marriage  or 

I  RomMinMO  It  wiu  t)ie  rale  that  twelre  of  the  thjrty-aix  producEd 
if  tbe  krru*^  w<ire  imt  aaiite  aa  thv  kiiif;'a  behalf,  aad  twelve  hy  the  tiin-n, 
■nd  that  onl*  ihe  reniHining  twelve  sirare  with  the  accused.  Ree  the 
ii>Wiiiii«lii  uf  Wiuclielaea.  Dover,  Romoej,  Hje.  anil  Saudwicli  iu  JdIih 
|.ji<n'ia  HiaCorir  of  Ilorer.  t[.  2SS.  I  am  indelited  to  my  colleague  Dr. 
(InrW  (rroH  for  th'»  reforonce. 

'  Konon'i  LondoD,384,  note,     Palgrave,  Merchant  and  Friar,  ISO. 

'Ot  H»oty  IL.  Itichud,  John,  Heury  III,,  the  three  KdwariU,  and 
BirluLTd  tl.     For  the  cborten,  tee  Liber  Albug.  Man.  Gild.  1x>d4,  i,  138 

).  Rilej-'ned,,  lil,  note. 
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any  other.  The  accused  might  object  to  them  for  reason- 
able cause ;  they  were  chosen  and  struck,  much  after  the 
way  of  a  modern  special  jury.  The  ** Middle  Law"  and 
"  Third  Law  "  were  like  this,  but  had  eighteen  and  six  com- 
purgators respectively.*  In  civil  cases  of  debt  and  trespass, 
compurgation  with  six  others  was  the  rule  in  London ;  or, 
if  the  defendant  was  not  a  resident,  with  only  two  others. 
If  he  had  not  two,  then  the  foreigner  was  to  be  taken  by 
a  sergeant  of  the  court  to  the  six  churches  nearest,  and  to 
swear  in  each.* 

In  the  king^s  courts  the  earliest  judicial  records  have 
many  cases  of  this  mode  of  trial;  e.g.  in  1202,  in  the  Bed- 
fordshire eyre,  where,  in  an  action  for  selling  beer  in  the 
borough  of  Bedford  by  a  false  measure,  the  defendant  was 
ordered  to  defend  herself  "  twelve-handed ; "  and  she  gave 
pledges  to  make  her  "law*'  (vadiavU  legem)}  In  1382,* 
among  the  measures  of  relief  from  litigation  following  acts 
done  in  the  recent  insurrections,  people  charged  with  tres- 
passes are  allowed  purgare  se  by  three  or  four  fellow- 
swearers.  In  Wales  the  ctssache  was  in  existence  in  1413, 
requiring  the  oath  of  three  hundred  persons,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  in  St.  1  Henry  V.  c.  6,  to  relieve  those 
who  had  been  loyal  in  a  late  rebellion  from  the  hardships 
of  so  formidable  a  "  trial." 

From  being  a  favored  mode  of  trial,  this  "  law,"  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  <*  wager  of  law,"  from  its  preliminary 
stage  of  giving  pledges  to  perform  it,  steadily  tended  to  be- 
come a  thing  exceptional ;  not  going  beyond  the  line  of  the 

1  Liber  Albus,  Man.  Gild.  Lond.  i..  57-59,  92,  104,  203;  infra,  199. 

2  A  good  Anglo-Saxon  method.  Fleta.  Lib.  2,  c.  63.  s.  12,  gives  the 
merchants'  way  of  proving  a  tally  by  his  own  oath  in  nine  churches.  He 
was  to  swear  to  the  same  thing  in  each,  and  then  retnm  to  Gnildhall  for 
judgment.  As  to  the  tally,  see  Y.  B.  20  &  21  Edw.  L  68,  304,  330,  Y.  B. 
Edw.  II.  278,  Black  Bk.  Adm.  ii.  126. 

«  Maitl.  PI.  Cr.  i.,  case  61  ;  s.  c.  Palg.  Com.  ii.,  p.  cxix,  note.  And  m 
elsewhere  abundantly  in  the  earliest  records;  e.  g,  in  1198-9.  Rot.  Cur 
Reg.  i.  200.    And  see  Glanvill,  Bk.  1,  cc.  9  and  16  (1187),  Bracton,  410. 

*  St.  6  Rich.  II.  c.  5. 
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precedeots,*  aad  within  that  line  being  a  mere  privilege,  an 
optional  trial  alongside  of  the  growing  and  now  usual  trial 
by  jury.  In  the  newer  forms  of  action  it  was  not  allowed, 
and  fiuall}-  it  survived  mainly  in  detinue  and  debt.''  Yet 
within  a  narrow  range  it  held  a  firm  place.'  In  1440,'  iu 
debt  for  board,  Yelverton,  for  plaintiff,  tried  to  maintain 
tlukt  the  defendant  could  not  have  his  law  of  a  thing  "  which 
U«s  in  the  conusance  of  the  pais."  But  the  court  held  other- 
wise and  the  defendant  had  his  law.  In  1454-5,'  there  was 
a  great  debate  among  the  judges  over  a  demurrer  to  a  plea 
(it  non-summons  in  a  real  action,  with  "ready  to  aver  per 
paU."  It  was  inaiated  by  Frisot  (C.  J.)  that  this  lay  iu 
the  knowledge  of  the  pais,  and  that  all  such  things  should 
ia  reason  be  triable  by  the  jury.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  the  practice  had  been  otberwtae.  His  associates, 
Duivers  and  Danby,  agreed  with  him ;  while  Moile  and 
AyshtoD  pressed  strongly  the  more  conservative  doctrine. 
"  This  will  be  a  strong  thing,"  said  Moile  ;  "  it  has  not  been 
done  before."  "Since  waging  law,"' said  Ayshton,  "has 
always  been  practised,  and  no  other  way.  this  proves,  in  a 
way,  that  it  is  un  po*ieive  l^y.  All  our  law  is  directed 
(yuidt)  by  usage  or  statute  ;  it  has  been  used  that  no  one 
wages  his  law  in  trespass,  and  the  contrary  in  debt ;  so  that 
we  should  adjudge  according  to  the  use,"  etc.  No  decision 
in  the  case  is  reported.  But  Brooke,  in  his  Abridgment,  in 
the  next  century,  gives  the  latter  view  as  optiin'i  opinio,* 

'SwPI.  AUMI.aJ    1  (120.1-^), 
»8»*pl>-  n  (T.vi«-»w1  J  ISI-S 

*  It  wa«  allowed  ounietitnea  vUere  it  Bcemed  desirable  to  rellcTo 
a  pwtj  af^uct  11  bunlen*<)me  or  unCair  claim-,  rg.  ia  1363.  against  the 
daJira  of  I^niiuuetB  that  nnuChPt  was  itiitelited  to  theoi,  wheu  they  bad 
taken  no  uJI/  or  Jccii,  and  oRered  t.i  prore  it  meti-I/  /mr  lour  papiri. 
%!  ia  l«03  (St.  5  li.  IV,  c.SI  it  in  |ir<ilerter]  ngfantX,  coDtrivances  for 
4*priilBg  nocV  advenan-  of  it,  niid  driving  him  Co  an  inquMt  of  na- 
friaailli  uanglilxm-  Jcnkiiin,  Itegi,  n.  among  "  .\baiie!>  of  the  I.jiw." 
Uwlicn  **  ibc  taking  away  nager  uf  law  npoii  roiitrapts." 

»  V.B.  IJll,  VI.IO,  SS.  '   Y.B.  33  II.  VI  7.  as, 

•  Vat  tfaa  MtabliithtHl  rale  in  irach  eaaes  see  2  Rot,  Cur.  Key.  12S 
(llVt).  Bnctun,  ast  b.,  366.  Y.  B.  30  &  31  Kdw  I.  189  {1302).  Y.  B.  15 
Ed«.  UL  »9  (latlj. 
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In  1492,1  Sebastian  Giglis,  "  merchaunt  of  Venyce,"  com- 
plains to  the  Chancellor  against  Robert  Welby,  as  having 
exposed  him  to  the  repayment  of  money  advanced  to  Robert 
by  a  third  party  at  the  plaintiff's  request,  by  waging  his  law 
"  as  an  untrue  Cristenman,"  when  sued  for  it  by  this  third 
party,  who  has  now  come  upon  the  plaintiff  and  demands  it 
of  him.  Robert  had  signed  a  "  bill "  for  it,  but  nothing  under 
seal.  Robert's  answer  admitted  receiving  the  money,  but  set 
forth  that  he  was  acting  as  an  agent  of  King  Richard  III.  and 
"  wrote  a  bill  of  receipt  ...  to  the  intent  that  the  said  bill 
.  .  .  might  have  been  a  remembrance  to  the  said  late  King 
for  repayment  of  the  said  sum."  After  a  hearing  the  Chan- 
cellor decreed  that  inasmuch  as  the  defendant  admitted 
receiving  the  money  and  showed  no  payment  or  exoneration, 
or  any  reasonable  ground  for  being  exonerated,  he  should 
pay  the  money  to  the  plaintiff.  The  effect  of  this  case 
seems  to  be  overstated  by  Spence,*  in  saying  that  the  mer- 
chant was  relieved  "  from  the  consequences  of  the  defend- 
ant having  waged  his  law.  .  .  .  This  interference  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  no  doubt  had  its  effect  in  causing  this 
ancient  mode  of  proof  ...  to  go  into  disuse."  The  case 
is,  indeed,  very  significant,  but  it  will  be  remarked  that 
the  court  by  no  means  directly  relieved  the  party  himself, 
who  had  lost  by  a  good  and  established  form  of  trial. 
It  relieved  Sebastian,  and  not  the  plaintiff  in  the  other 
litigation. 

A  century  later,  in  1587,'  when  compurgation  had  become 
less  usual,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chancellor,  almost  archaic, 
we  read  that  the  Star  Chamber  refused  to  deal  with  one  who 
was  alleged  to  have  sworn  falsely  in  making  his  law ;  "  the 
reason  was  because  it  was  as  strong  as  a  trial.  And  the 
Lord  Chancellor  demanded  of  the  judges  if  he  were  dis- 
charged of  the  debt  by  waging  of  his  law ;  and  they 
answered  'yea.'    But  Man  wood  (C.  B.)  said  that  it  was 

1  Cal.  Proc  in  Chanc.  i.  ccxx-cxxii ;  cited  in   Spence  Eq.  Jar.  i.  696. 

^  Uhi  supra. 

s  Goldsborongb,  51,  pi.  13;  Doctor  and  Student,  ii.  c.  24,  end. 
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^H  the  folly  of  the  plaintiff,  because  that  he  may  change  his 
^^  action  into  an  action  of  the-case  upon  an  assumpsit,  where- 
in the  defendant  cannot  wage  his  law.''  In  his  report  o£ 
Slave's  Case  (1602)  Coke  remarks'  that  courts  will  not 
admit  a  man  to  wage  his  law  without  good  admonition  and 
due  examination. 

After  another  century  this  procedure  still  keeps  its  place, 
but  it  is  strange,  and  the  profession  has  lost  the  clue.  In 
1699.  in  the  Company  of  Glaziers  Caae,"  in  debt  on  a  by- 
law, the  defendant  had  his  law.  When  he  catue  with  hia 
compurgators,  the  plaintiff's  counsel  urged  that  the  court 
need  not  receive  him  to  bis  oath  if  he  were  swearing  falsely 
or  rashly;  "sed,  per  Holt,  C.  J.,  'We  can  admonish  him, 
bat  if  he  will  stand  by  his  law,  we  cannot  hinder  it,  seeing 
It  is  a  method  the  law  allows.' "  The  reporter  takes  the 
pains  to  describe  the  details  of  the  proceedings,  as  if  they 
were  unfamUiar  ; '  and  at  the  end  of  it  all  he  adds  :  "  Per 
Sorthey  (plaintiff's  counsel),  this  will  be  a  reason  for  ex- 
tending indebitatus  assumpsits  further  than  before.  Holt, 
C.  J.  We  will  carry  them  no  further."  In  the  next  case,* 
•Here,  in  a  similar  matter,  two  or  three  years  later,  the 
eoart  refused  wager  of  law  in  debt  on  a  by-law,  Holt, 
0.  J.,  said  that  the  plaintiS's  counsel  yielded  too  much 

I  '  4  Hep.,  p.  9a. 

■  Anon.,  a  Halk.  682. 

I  ■  "  tie  defaudaiit  WW  set  Kt  ibe  right  corner  of  the  har,  with  one  the 

li*r,  aiiil  the  Kcondar}' asked  him  if  ho  was  ready  towage  Iiih  luw.  lie 
kwwnrer)  yes ;  tbon  he  loiil  bin  hand  npon  the  hook,  anit  then  the  plaiatifT 
■u  rallmi ;  and  a  i|UMti<>n  thereupon  aroiie  whether  the  plaintiff  wiui 
•ImiaDifAlite  '  And  a  dirersity  Mken  where  he  perfects  his  law  inetantcr. 
andwlipr**  ilay  i*  giren  in  the  same  tertn,  and  when  in  another  term.  As 
to  thr  UbI,  ihey  helil  he  was  demandable,  whether  the  day  given  waa 
Id  iba  iHUlie  tprm  t>r  another.  Then  the  court  acimoaished  him,  and 
alwihla  cclIl■|>llreIUc>T^  which  they  regarded  not  to  much  aa  to  desist  from 
H-  at^irdiagly.  the  defendant  was  swom.  that  he  owed  not  the  money 
■W*  tt/nrmii.  ai  the  plaintiff  had  deelared,  nor  any  penny  thereof.  Then 
bii  ratnpar^atnrs  standing  hehind  him,  were  called  oTer,  and  each  hold  np 
Ui  rigbi  batiil,  and  then  laid  their  hands  apon  the  book  and  swore,  that 
«^  hBllertid  wbat  the  defendant  swore  was  trne." 

'  '  JoiAeia  f.  WiNKi,  13  Mod.  6G9,  G84. 
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in  the  Glaziers  Case :  "  It  was  a  gudgeon  swallowed,  and  so 
it  passed  without  observation/*^  In  1701-2  came  a  great 
case,*  where,  in  debt  on  a  city  by-law,  for  a  penalty  for 
refusing  to  serve  as  sheriff,  the  defendant  offered  to  make 
his  law  with  six  freemen  of  the  city,  according  to  the 
custom  of  London.  The  plaintiff  demurred.  Much  that 
was  futile  was  said  of  wager  of  law.  We  are  told  by 
Baron  JIatsell '  that  it  lies  only  "  in  tespect  of  the  weakness 
and  inconsiderableness  of  the  plaintiff's  . .  .  cause  of  demand 
...  in  five  cases  :  first,  in  debt  on  simple  contract,  which 
is  the  common  case ;  secondly,  in  debt  upon  an  award  upon 
a  parol  submission ;  thirdly,  in  an  account  against  a  receiver ; 
.  .  .  fourthly,  in  detinue ;  .  .  .  fifthly,  in  an  amerciament 
in  a  court  baron  or  other  inferior  courts  not  of  record." 
Holt  rationalized  the  matter  in  a  different  way  :  •  "This  is 
the  right  difference,  and  not  that  which  is  made  in  the 
actions,  viz.,  that  it  lies  in  one  sort  of  action  and  not  in 
another ;  but  the  true  difference  is  when  it  is  grounded  on 
the  defendant's  wrong;  ...  for  if  debt  be  brought  and 
.  .  .  the  foundation  of  the  action  is  the  wrong  of  the 
defendant,  wager  of  law  will  not  lie."  And  again,*  "  The 
secrecy  of  the  contract  which  raises  the  debt  is  the  reason 
of  the  wager  of  law ;  but  if  the  debt  arise  from  a  contract 
that  is  notorious,  there  shall  be  no  wager  of  law." 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  nearly 
gone.  Blackstone  tells  us:  "One  shall  hardly  hear  at 
present  of  an  action  of  debt  brought  upon  a  simple  con- 
tract," but  of  assumpsit  for  damages,  where  there  could  be 

1  London  v.  Wood,  12  Mod.  669. 

2  lb.  p.  669-70. 
«  lb.  p.  677. 

*  76.  p.  679.  Perhaps  this  came  from  Coke,  who  shows  little  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  matter.  In  Inst.  ii.  45  (printed  aboat  1642,  several 
years  after  Coke's  death),  he  says:  —  "The  reason  wherefore  in  an  action 
of  debt  npon  a  simple  conti^t,  the  defendant  may  wage  his  law  is  for 
that  the  defendant  may  satisfy  the  party  in  secret,  or  before  witness, 
and  all  the  witnesses  may  die ;  .  .  .  and  this  for  aught  I  could  ever  read 
is  peculiar  to  the  law  of  England." 
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no  wager  of  lav  ;  and  so  of  trover  instead  of  detiaue.  "  In 
the  n>otu  of  actions  of  account  a  bill  in  equity  is  usually 
filed.  .  .  .  iSo  that  wager  of  law  is  quite  out  of  use ;  .  .  . 
but  still  it  is  not  out  of  force.  And  therefore  when  a  new 
statute  inflicts  a  penalty  and  gives  ,  .  .  debt  for  recovering 
it,  it  is  usual  to  add  '  in  which  no  wager  of  law  shall  be 
allowed  ; '  otherwise  an  hardy  delinquent  might  escape  any 
penalty  of  the  law  by  sweating  that  he  had  never  incurred 
or  else  had  discharged  it."  * 

The  validity  of  this  ancient  trial  was,  indeed,  recognized 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  ISOo,^  but  in  1824,  when 
for  the  last  time  it  makes  its  appearance  in  our  reports.'  it 
is  a  discredited  stranger,  ill  understood :  "  Debt  on  simple 
coutraot.  Defendant  pleaded  nit  debet  per  Ugeni.  .  .  . 
Laugstow  applied  to  the  court  to  assign  the  number  of  com- 
purgators. .  .  .  The  books  [he  says]  leave  it  doubtful.  .  .  . 
This  species  of  defence  is  not  often  heard  of  now.  .  .  . 
Abbott,  0.  J.     The  court  will  not  give  the  defendant  any 

<  Cob.  ili.  34T-S.  Tliii  claose  had  already  been  foDnd  in  Engliih 
itw«  for  ibrae  ceninrieB  and  more :  it  appeared  also  od  thia  side  of  ihe 
«>t«r,  in  Qur  rolonial  KU,  even  in  regiana  like  MassaohuBetu,  wlicre  it  i> 
■i  itiU  waj^fr  i4  law  was  not  pntctiud,  Uane'a  Ab.  i,,  c.  29.  art.  S.  tu 
ChiMreWP.  Emory,  B  Wheal.  648,675  (1823|.  Story,  J.,  is  of  opia ion  that 
"  tbe  iragcr  of  Uw,  if  it  erer  had  a  legal  existeuve  ia  the  United  States,  is  now 
nmplMely  »boli«hed."  "  Trill  b;  oath,"  however,  was  not  unknown  here. 
fvinpra.  16.  n.  I.  See  also  the  etfert  of  the  deEepdaDt's  uuth  as  aeutraliz- 
injlhe  pUiotifTsfihop-baoksinPlyro. CoI.Laws,  19S<ie82).  Braalntute 
o(  M»a*chiuetu  (St.  ITSS.c.  55)  on  a  charge  of  usury  ft  like  purgation  was 
fnim.  at  a  lime  when  a  party  to  the  suit  could  not  be  a  witness.  When, 
later,  he  w»  admitied,  ia  snch  caaen,  to  testify,  we  And  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in 
LiRle  r.  Rogen,  I  Met.  IDS.  110  (1840).  deacribiug  the  situatioti  as  one 
Ham  "the  trial  br  jnr?  has  been  snbBtiinted  tor  the  old  trial  by  oath." 
ITowpwi  Fry  r.  Barker,  a  Pick.  65,  Lea,  Sup.  aud  Force,  4th  ed.  S7-S8. 
fiaum  MM«  from  the  English  ca]oayo(  Bermuda  in  IS3A  and  1639,  where, 
a  the  aniMM.  petsoun  "  presented  opaa  Boapicioo  of  incontinency."  are 
■stcnoad  Id  punishment  unless  they  purge  themselves  by  oath. 

•  htrrj  r.  Bobiniwu,  I  B.  &  V.  (,N.  It.),  p.  297 ;   "  If  a  man,"  argned 
n«Mtl. "  wen  now  to  tendat  his  wager  of  law.  the  coart  would  refuse  to 
slbwft."  .  .  .  "Thit  was  denied  by  the  court." adds  the  reporter, 
'  Kh>|t  '■  Williams.  S  B.  4  C.  S38 :  ■.  c.  4  D.  &  R.  3. 
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assistance  in  this  matter.  He  must  bring  such  number  of 
compurgators  as  he  shall  be  advised  are  sufficient.  .  .  . 
Rule  refused.  The  defendant  [say  the  reporters]  prepared 
to  bring  eleven  compurgators,  but  the  plaintiff  abandoned 
the  action.''  It  had  turned  out,  then,  to  be  not  yet  quite  a 
ghost ;  and  so  in  1833  ^  it  was  at  last  enacted  by  Parliament 
"  that  no  wager  of  law  shall  be  hereafter  allowed."  Pal- 
grave  ^  had  lately  pointed  out  with  accuracy  the  old  and  the 
later  legal  situation :  "  An  inquest  or  jury,  in  civil  causes, 
was  never  adopted  according  to  the  usual  course  of  the  popu- 
lar courts  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  unless  by  virtue  of  the 
king's  special  precept."  In  an  action  begun  there  by  the 
writ  which  empowered  the  sheriff  to  act  as  the  king's  justi- 
ciar, an  inquest  might  be  summoned ;  '^  but  if  the  suit  was 
grounded  upon  a  plaint  the  opinion  of  the  suitors  or  the 
compurgatory  oath  constituted  the  common-law  trial.  .  .  . 
The  same  rule  was  observed  in  the  manorial  courts,  in  which 
by  common  right  all  pleas  were  determined  by  wager  of  law. 
.  .  .  Even  in  the  king's  court  the  incidental  traverses  in  a 
real  action,  such  as  the  denial  of  the  summons  by  the  tenant, 
were  always  determined  by  compurgators ;  and  in  all  per- 
sonal actions  wager  of  law  was  the  regular  mode  of  trial, 
until  new  proceedings  were  instituted  which  enabled  the 
judges  to  introduce  the  jury  trial  in  its  stead.  But  this 
silent  legislation  has  not  destroyed  the  Anglo-Saxon  trial 
[his  preface  is  dated  Feb.  1,  1832] ;  it  is  out  of  use,  but 
not  out  of  force ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  continue  as  a  part 
of  the  theory  of  the  law  until  some  adventurous  individual 
shall  again  astonish  the  court  by  obtaining  his  privilege, 
and  by  thus  informing  the  legislature  of  its  existence,  insure 
its  abolition." 

(3)  The  Ordeal.  —  Of  trial  by  the  ordeal  (other  than  the 
duel)  not  much  need  be  said.  Nothing  is  older ;  and  to 
this  day  it  flourishes  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
investigations  of  scholars  discover  it  everywhere  among  bar- 
barous people,  and  the  conclusion  seems  just  that  it  is  indige* 

1  St.  3  &4  Wm.  IV.  c 42, 8. 13.  3  Com.L  262-3. 


I 


0  speed}  mU- 
ntimoD/oii  oath.  Lee  ordealx  lie 
inillled  in  a  solitary  forest,  ox  night, 
n  violence  aud  of  denial  of  a  Ju- 
«oi],  and  aacred  lihatioo  are  eaid  to 
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s  with  the  human  creature  in  the  earliest  stages  of  bis 
development.'     Like  the  rest,  our  ancestors  had  it,     Glan- 

^  PtMttM,  OrdaHe.ci.  See  InM,  of  Naiacin,  Jollj's Traiia.  44-54.  This 
book  ui  anributed  to  Bume  period  between  the  iteeond  and  ninth  centuries 
Wlore  Cbrist ;  "  bat  the  materJalB  of  ouf  woik,"  gays  the  traoBlalor  (p.  xx), 
'>  are  uf  coars«  much  older,  aud  many  ol  the  laws  it  contains  belong  to  the 
It  ftii(i(|tiity."  Beginning  at  Part  Lc.  &,s.  lOS.andendingat  I'art  II. 
|pp.(4>U).wi!  have  the  doctrine  of  ordeals.  After  si>eakingaf  the  sitoation 
where  Ibere  are  neither  writings  nor  wilueeeea,  and  of  the  examination  of  the 
dcIendBut.  it  ia  oaiit  that  "  If  reasonable  inference  also  leads  to  no  result," 
the  defeniluit  is  to  be  put  to  the  urdeal.  "  He  wbom  the  blazing  fire  burna 
Dut,  whoin  the  water  sihid  forces  not  i 
fuini&e  umst  be  held  veraciooa  in  hia 
■ilmiiuatercd  if  an  offence  has  been  ct 
ID  the  interior  of  a  hunse,  and  in  casei 
pont.  .  .  .  The  balance,  fire,  water,  p 
l«  the  five  diiine  teats  for  the  purgation  of  auapscted  persona."  Then  fulluwa 
an  anuunt  of  each  uf  theae  urdeala.  1.  After  describing  tbe  scatea  and  the 
ftm  weighing  of  tbe  accused,  it  is  said :  "  And  having  adjured  tbe  balance 
hy  imjirecations.  the  judge  should  canae  the  person  aecnsed  to  lie  placed 
in  the  IiaLuice  again,  '  O  balance,  thon  only  knowest  what  roorlals  do  not 
ntniprehenit.  This  man  lieing  arraigned  in  a  cause  is  weighed  upon  thee, 
llwmfiTe  inaynC  thoa  deliver  him  lawfolly  from  his  perplexity.'  .  .  . 
i^hunlil  the  tndiridnal  increase  in  weight,  be  is  not  innocent ;  if  he  he  eqnal 
in  weight  ur  lighter,  his  innocence  is  established."  2.  In  the  ordenl  uf  fire 
mna  circle*  with  a  diameter  equal  to  the  length  of  the  nian'a  foot,  and  thirty- 
IWB  laches  distant  from  each  other.are  marked  on  thegronnd.  Tbe  circles 
•nMneaied  with  cows'  dnng,  and  the  man,  having  fasted  and  made  himself 
daaiL  has  seven  afcallka  leaves  laid  on  his  hands  and  fastened  there,  aud 
takM  IB  his  hands  a  smooth  ball  of  red-hot  iron,  weighing  fifty  palas,  and 
walk*  ahiwly  throngh  the  seven  circles.  Ha  then  puts  the  hall  on  the  ground . 
~  It  be  i>  burnt,  his  gnilt  ia  proved ;  but  if  he  remiun  wholly  tmbarnt.  he 
■  vndonbtcillc  innocent.  .  .  .  'Thoa,  ()  fire,  dwelleat  in  the  interior  of  all 
cnMtira,  like  a  wilaeaH,  Thoa  only  knowest  what  mortals  do  not  com- 
pfchenil.  This  man  is  arraigned  in  a  canae  and  desires  acquittal.  There- 
tatm  MuiyMt  Ihoa  ileliver  him  lawfully  from  his  perplexity.'"  3.  In  the 
e«da«l  of  water,  (he  man  wades  out  into  the  water  up  to  his  navel,  and 
■ADtlutT  shootf  an  arrow.  The  man  dives  or  ducks  into  the  water,  and  if 
h»  rvmalns  wholly  under  while  a  swift  mnner  ^ets  and  fetches  back  tbe 
anffw  hA  {(  (nnorent.  Tbe  adjuration  to  the  wuter  is  similar  to  the  above, 
ID  tliK  <*M  of  fire  anil  the  balance.  4,  In  the  ordeal  by  poison  elaborate 
^ireniixi*  am  gives  abonl  tbe  choice  of  the  poison  and  the  time  of  year 
Uft  adMfailffciing  it.     The  invocation  mns ,  "  Thon,  0  poison,  art  the  son 
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vill,^  for  instance  (about  1187),  lays  it  down  that  an  accused 
person  who  is  disabled  by  mayhem  tenetur  se  2^urgiare  .  .  . 
per  Dei  judicium  .  .  .  scilicet  per  callidum  ferrum  si  fuerit 
homo  libery  per  aquam  si  fuerit  rusticus.^  This  was  found  to 
be  a  convenient  last  resort,  not  only  when  the  accused  was 
old  or  disabled  from  fighting  in  the  duel,  but  when  com- 
purgators or  witnesses  could  not  be  found  or  were  contra- 
dictory, or  where  for  any  reason  no  decision  could  otherwise 
be  reached. 

In  our  earliest  judicial  records  the  ordeal  is  found  often. 
The  earliest  of  these  cases  which  is  assignable  to  any  pre- 
cise year  is  one  of  10  Rich.  I.  (1198-9),*  where,  on  an  ap- 
peal of  death,  by  a  maimed  person,  two  of  the  defendants 
are  adjudged  to  purge  themselves  by  the  hot  iron.  But 
within  twenty  years  or  so  this  mode  of  trial  came  to  a 
sudden  end  in  England,  through  the  powerful  agency  of 
the  Church,  —  an  event  which  was  the  more  remarkable 
because  Henry  II.,  in  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  (1166)  and 
again  in  that  of  Northampton  (1176),  providing  a  public 

of  Brahma,  thon  art  persistent  in  troth  and  justice ;  relieve  this  man  from 
sin,  and  by  thy  virtue  become  as  ambrosia  to  him.  On  account  of  thy 
venomous  and  dangerous  nature  thou  art  the  destroction  of  all  living  crea- 
tures ;  thou  art  destined  to  show  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
like  a  witness,"  etc.,  etc.,  much  as  in  the  other  cases  above.  "  If  the 
poison  is  digested  easily,  without  violent  symptoms,  the  king  shall  recog- 
nize  him  as  innocent,  and  dismiss  him,  after  having  honored  him  with 
presents."  5.  In  the  ordeal  by  sacred  libation,  **  the  judge  should  give  the 
accused  water  in  which  an  image  of  that  deity  to  whom  he  is  devoted  has 
been  bathed,  thrice  calling  out  the  charge  with  composure.  One  to  whom 
any  calamity  or  misfortune  happens  within  a  week  or  a  fortnight  is  proved 
to  be  guilty."  Sir  Henry  Maine,  writing  in  1880  (Life  and  Speeches,  426), 
after  saying  that  "  perjury  and  corruption  are  still  deplorably  common  in 
India,"  adds :  **  Ordeals  are  perpetually  resorted  to  in  private  life." 

^  Book  xiv.,  c.  i.  See  also  cases  from  Domesday  Book  and  other  eleventh 
century  sources  in  Bigelow,  PI.  A.  N.  passim. 

^  And  so  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario^  ii.  7,  written  ten  years  earlier ; 
Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  i.  154,  n.  7. 

*  Rot.  Cur.  Reg.  i.  204.  See  several  cases  of  uncertain  date  in  the  reigo 
of  Rich.  Lin  PI.  Ab.  13-17. 
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mode  of  accusation  in  the  case  of  the  larger  crimes,  had 
fixed  the  ordeal  as  the  mode  of  trial.  The  old  form  of  trial 
by  oath  was  do  longer  recognized  io  such  cases  in  the  kiu^^'s 
eonrte.  It  was  the  stranger,  therefore,  that  such  quick 
operation  should  have  been  allowed  in  England  to  the 
decree,  in  November,  1215,  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
at  Rome.  That  this  was  recognized  and  accepted  in  about 
three  years  (1218-19)  by  the  English  crown  is  shown  by 
the  well-known  writs  of  Henry  III.  to  the  judges,  dealing 
with  the  puzzling  question  of  what  to  do  for  a  mode  of 
trial,  rum  prohibitum  sit  jier  Eccfesinvi  Romnnam  judicium 
iynisettiiuue}  I  find  no  case  of  trial  by  ordeal  in  our  printed 
records  later  than  Trinity  Term  of  the  16  John  (1214).    We 

■  SofTiH.  Cone.  x»l-  ch.  18,  pp.  954-5.  Itjmei's  Foedera  (old  ed.),  !£B, 
A.  (B«e.  Com.  ed.)  1&4,  has  one  of  these  writa.  Mutland  qaotes  it  in  hU 
Glnocester  Ficaa,  p.  xxxviii.  How  promptly  it  was  obeyed  by  tbe  ecclasi- 
Mlin  in  the  local  cimrt*  in  nee  ia  a  case  of  1331  (2  Br.  N.  B.  case  593), 
wharc  cm  a  orit  of  false  jadgment  to  the  coart  of  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Eilmonda  in  an  appeal  uf  felony  Tor  wounds  it  appeared  that  tbe  rase  hoA 
b«ai  tried  bf  jury,  withont  Ibe  king's  warrant.  Tbe  Abbot's  steward 
being  asked fW)  tcarranlo  fadunt  taitm  im/uUilionrm  demtail  mtmbris.  said 
thM  aince  Ibe  war  [I315.iai7],  this  had  been  iisoal  in  the  Abbot's  court. 
BeCoR  tba  wm,  it  is  added,  they  bad  the  ordeal  uE  Are  and  water, 

emteO^  Orda/i(,  313.  doubts  the  accepted  opinion  that  the  disnppear- 
SM*  of  Ibe  ordeal  in  Engilaod  was  tbiu  due  to  the  Lateran  Council  decree. 
H«  remarks,  truly,  that  the  action  oS  the  Cnnncil  merely  forbade  ecclesins- 
lin  to  take  part  in  theordenl.  and  adds  that  there  ia  mention  of  the  ordeal 
rnHiHirT  tbe  Third's  Magna  Carta  of  1334-5.  Compare  also  Bigclow, 
Hift.  I'roc.  333-(.  But  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  whetber  Dr.  Fatettu  had 
in  miDd  tlia  king's  writs  abore  referred  to  ;  those  and  the  anddea  cexsation 
at  th«  rases  seem  conclusive.  As  regards  the  mentioo  of  iei/fm  mani/rilam 
M  laleiM  tbe  Magna  Carta  of  ISS^-."!.  it  may,  probablv.  be  explained  by 
the  circaniMaDce  that  this  was  a  reissue  ot  an  earlier  docament ;  the  mere 
leftm  Hi  tbe  fotmer  documents  had  already  become  !fi;fm  wanifi-ttam  nee 
ajjtiramtntilrii,  in  the  recond  reissueof  ISIT.  This  was  not  in  the  reissue 
of  19] S.  Its  appearance  in  1317  is  not  an  nnnatural  or  untimely  expansion 
et  tbe  Mm  iegtm.  The  new  phrase  was  also  used  for  the  battle  as  well  as 
thmatimS  In  its  narrower  sense  —  the  sense  now  nnder  consideration.  See 
Bi«BB«>'a  iDtwcMing  comment  on  this  pasnage  of  Magna  Carta  in  Zeits. 
dar  SaV'Stift.  (Qerni.  Abt.)  Ji.  313.  In  IS9I  Ugim  maai/esiam  is  used  in 
lb*  itn—  d(  Ibe  duel.     In  an  appeal  of  mayhem,  the  appellor  made 
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read  then  of  several  cases.^  One  Ralph,  accused  of  larceny,  is 
adjudged  to  purge  himself  by  water ;  he  did  clear  himself, 
and  abjured  the  realm.  And  so  in  another  exactly  like  case 
of  murder.  It  was  the  hard  order  of  the  Assize  of  Claren- 
don that  he  who  had  come  safely  through  the  ordeal  might 
thus  be  required  to  abjure  the  realm,  a  circumstance  which 
recalls  the  shrewd  scepticism  of  William  Kufus  when  he 
remarked  of  the  jvdicium  Dei  that  God  should  no  longer 
decide  in  these  matters,  —  he  would  do  it  himself.^  In  a 
third  case  a  person  was  charged  with  supplying  the  knife 
with  which  a  homicide  was  committed,  and  was  adjudged  to 
purge  himself  by  water  of  consenting  to  the  act.  He  failed, 
and  was  hanged. 

In  England,  then,  this  mode  of  trial  lived  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  the  Conquest,  going  out  after  Glanvill 
wrote,  and  before  Bracton.     The  latter  is  silent  about  it. 

The  "Mirror,"  written,  as  Maitland  conjectures,  between 
1286  and  1290,  regrets  that  it  has  gone  by.  "  It  is  an  abuse," 
says  the  writer,  '<  that  proofs  and  purgations  are  not  made 
by  the  miracle  of  God  where  no  other  proof  can  be  had."  • 
In  1679  a  defendant  astonished  the  court  by  asking  to  be 
tried  by  the  ordeal.* 

default.  The  appellee  being  then  put  on  his  defence  to  the  king's  prose- 
cntion,  set  np  the  point  that  the  onlj  way  of  proving  a  mayhem  was  by 
having  the  party  maimed  inspected,  and  in  the  absence  of  this  denied  that 
any  one  poni  debet  ad  legem  manifestam.  PI.  Ab.  285,  col.  1.  There  occurs 
a  reference  to  the  ordeal  in  a  record  of  1221,bnt  on  examination  it  proves 
to  be  a  statement  that  one  Robert  underwent  the  ordeal  at  a  previous  trial, 
which  may  well  have  been  some  years  earlier.  Maitland 's  Gloucester 
Pleas,  case  383,  and  p.  xxii ;  and  notes  on  this  case  at  p.  150,  and  on  case 
434,  at  p.  151. 

^  Plac  Ab.  90,  col.  2.  One  of  these  cases  and  another  separate  one  are 
found  in  Maitland,  Sel.  PI.  Cr.  i.,  case  116.  In  this  volume  there  follow 
three  others,  119,  122, and  125,  "of  uncertain  date.'* 

»  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  (Rolls  Series),  102,  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist. 
Eng.Law.ii.  597,  Bnmner,  Schw.  182.  Compare  the  cool  sense  of  Fred- 
eric n.  in  1231,  Lea,  Sup.  and  Force,  4th  ed.  422. 

•  Maitland,  "Mirror,"  173  (Book  5,  c.  i.  s.  127). 

«  Whitebread's  case,  7  How.  St.  Tr.  383 ;  cited  by  Stephen,  1  Hist.  C 
Law,  253  n. 
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The  conception  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  ordeal 
and  compargatioa  is  often  ui  is  understood.  Thus  Palgrave' 
saj-s  that  under  the  arrangements  of  the  Assize  of  Claren- 
don "  the  ordeal  was,  in  fact,  only  a  mode  of  giving  to  tlie 
culprit  a  last  chance  of  escaping  the  punishment  of  the 
law.-'  And  so  Stubhs  : '  "  The  ordeal,  in  these  circumstances 
being  a  resource  following  the  verdict  of  a  jury  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  could  only  be  applied  to  those  who  were  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  proved  to  be  guilty."  No,  the  ordeal 
wua  simply  a  mode  of  trial ;  or,  as  they  phrased  it  in  those 
days,  of  clearing  one's  self  of  a  charge.  And  so,  while  it 
gave  way,  after  the  Lateran  Council  decree,  to  trial  by  jury, 
the  old  accusing  jury  persisted  and  still  persists. 

Modem  civilization  occasionally  feels  nowadays  the  want 
of  some  substitute  for  these  old  tests,  in  cases  where  there 
is  rery  strong  ground  of  siispiciou,  but  full  legal  proof  is 
vantiDg.  Compare  the  convenient  ecclesiastical  compurga- 
tion, cj.  in  the  sentence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  1631,  in  Hooke's  case.'  After  deciding  against  Hooke  on 
some  points  he  adds :  "  For  his  simony  I  vehemently  suspect 
him.  and  therefore  [he  is]  to  purge  himself  7°  manii." 

(4)  Trial  by  Battle. — This  Is  often  classified  as  an 
ordeal,  "a  God's  judgment,"  but  in  dealing  with  our  law  it 
is  convenient  to  discriminate  it  from  the  ordeals,  for  the 
tnttle  has  other  aspects  than  that  of  an  appeal  to  Heaven. 
Moreover,  it  snrvived  for  centuries  the  ordeal  proper.  It 
had,  also,  no  such  universal  vogue.  Although  it  existed 
among  almost  all  the  Germanic  people,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
Be«ai  not  to  have  had  it;  *  but  with  the  Normans  it  came 
into  England  in  full  strength,  In  GlanviU,  a  century 
after  the  Conquest^  we  see  it  as  one  of  the  chief  modes 
of  trial  in  the  king's  courts:  "A  debt  ...  is  proved  by 
the  ootut's  general  mode  of  proof,  viz.,  by  writing  or  by 

'Onn.ii.lT7. 

■  S«l.  Chanen.  SCh  ej,  143- 

■  OardiDer's  Star  Ch.  «iid  High  Com,  Cases,  859. 
*P<dlMk  ud  Mnitland,  HiM.  Eng  t.nw.  i   in 
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duel."  *  "They  may  come  to  the  duel  or  other  such  usual 
proof  as  is  ordinarily  received  in  the  courts,"  etc'  Of  the 
inferior  courts ,  also,  we  are  told  that  in  a  lord's  court  a 
duel  may  be  reached  between  lord  and  man,  if  any  of  the 
man's  peers  makes  himself  a  witness  and  so  champion.* 
He,  also,  who  gave  the  judgment  of  an  inferior  court 
might,  on  a  charge  of  false  judgment,  have  to  defend  the 
award  in  the  king's  court  by  the  duel,  either  in  person  or 
by  a  champion.*     And  so  elsewhere. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was,  at  first,  a  novel 
and  hated  thing  in  England.  In  the  so-called  "  Laws  of 
William  the  Conqueror,"  it  figures  as  being  the  French- 
man's mode  of  trial,  and  not  the  Englishman's.  In  a 
generation  after  the  Conquest,  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  to 
the  city  of  London  grants  exemption  from  it;  and  the 
same  exemption  was  widely  sought  and  given,  e.g.,  in 
Winchester  and  Lincoln^^  The  earliest  reference  to  the 
battle,  I  believe,  in  any  account  of  a  trial  in  England, 
is  at  the  end  of  the  case  of  Bishop  Wulfstan  v.  Abbot 
Walter,  in  1077.*  The  controversy  was  settled,  and 
we  read:  "Thereof  there  are  lawful  witnesses  .  .  .  who 
saw  and  heard  this,  ready  to  prove  it  by  oath  and  battle." 
This  is  an  allusion  to  a  common  practice  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  that  of  challenging  another's  witness;''  or 
perhaps  to  one  method  of  disposing  of  cases  where  adver- 
sary witnesses  were  allowed ,  and  these  contradicted  each 
other.     Brunner  *  refers  to  this,  with  Norman  instances  of 

J  Lib.  10,  c.  17.  2  Lib.  13,  c.  11. 

»  Lib.  9,  c.  1. 

*  Lib.  8,  c.  9.  See  generally  St.  de  Magn.  Ass,  et  Duellis,  St.  Realm, 
i.  218. 

^  Man.  Gild.  Lond.  i.  128,  s.  5,  and  Thorpe,  i.  502  —  quod  nullus  eorum 
facial  beUum,  PI.  Ab.  26,  col.  2,  Lincoln  ;  Pike,  Hist.  Crim.  Law,  i.  448 ; 
Patetta,  Ordalit,  307,  308. 

*  Essays  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law,  379 ;  s.  c.  Bigelow,  PI.  A.N.  19 ;  Bronner, 
Schw.  197,  400-1. 

'*  Lea,  Snp.  and  Force,  4th  ed.  120. 

«  Schw.  197-8 ;  i6.  68,  401,  citing  Glanvill,  lib.  10,  c.  12 ;  lib.  2,  c.  21. 
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tbe  dates  1035,  1053,  and  1080,  as  illuBtrating  a  proce- 
dure which  dated  back  to  the  capitulary  of  819,  quoted 
abo»e.*  Thus,  as  among  iiations  still,  so  then  in  the 
popular  courts  and  between  contending  private  parties, 
the  b&ttle  was  often  the  ultima  ratio,  in  cases  where 
their  rade  and  unrational  methods  of  trial  yielded  no 
results. 

In  a  great  degree  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  displacing 
this  dangerous,  costly,  and  discredited  mode  of  proof 
that  the  recognitions  —  that  is  to  say,  juries  in  their 
L^ifft  organized  form  —  were  introduced.  These  were 
^begarded  as  a  special  boon  to  the  poor  man,  who  was 
Bbppreesed  in  many  ways  by  the  duel.^  It  was  by  enact- 
■■lent  of  Henry  11.  that  this  reform  was  brought  about, 
first  in  his  Norman  dominions  (in  1150-52),  before  reaching 
tlie  English  throne,  and  afterwards  iu  England,  sometime 
&fter  he  became  king,  m  1154.  Brunner  (to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  clear  proof  of  this)  remarks  upon  a  certain 
pec-aliar  facility  with  which  the  jury  made  head  in  Eng- 
huid,  owing,  among  other  reasons,  to  the  facts  (1)  that  the 
duel  was  a  hated  and  burdensome  Norman  importation, 
and  (2)  that  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  duel,  the  ordeal  had  an  uncommonly  wide 
extension,  so  that  when,  a  generation  later  than  the  date 
of  GUmvill's  treatise,  the  ordeal  was  abolished,  there  was 
liift  an  anusiially  wide  gap  to  be  filled  by  this  new,  wel- 
eorae.  and  swiftly  developing  mode  of  trial.*  The  manner 
in  which  (Jlanvill  speaks  of  the  great  assize  is  very  remark- 
able.    In  the  midst  of  the  dry  details  of  his  treatise  we 

•ilMr^.  ib»  tcdta]«inthe  St.  of  Voncheni  (SO  Kdw.  Lit.  i)  of  13!)2. 
to  al«>  wt  we  tolil  [hat  "Shint  Lonin  aliolJnhe<i  hatite  in  hia  ronnii7 
Imiii  il  iMppGnpd  orien  tbM  when  th^re  w»ii  a  ponwntioa  between  n 
poor  iMUi  a»d  a  rlrh  man.  in  whirh  triitl  bv  htitcle  wu  neceHMy,  the  n>h 
UB  (Mill  *■>  Dinch  ihkt  all  the  chiunpioiis  were  on  hia  aide,  and  tlic  pooi 
«ui  oiolil  ftnd  noiM  ta  help  him."  dranii'*  ChmHi'/uei  dt  Franci,  vol.  4. 
p  427,  iM,  »i.  3.  cit«d  in  Rmniier.  Srhw.  S95,  note. 

■  Maw.  MO-9M.    Compue  Bigeluw.  PI,  A.  N.  xxvii  D. 
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come  suddenly  upon  a  passage  full  of  sentiment,  which 
testifies  to  the  powerful  contemporaneous  impression  made 
by  the  first  introduction  of  the  organized  jury  into 
England.^ 

Selden  has  remarked  upon  the  small  number  of  battles 

recorded  as  actually  fought.*  The  society  which  bears  his 
honored  name  is  now  bringing  to  light  cases  of  which  he 
probably  never  heard.*  Such  traces  of  the  duel  and  the 
ordeal  in  England  as  are  found  before  Glanvill's  time  are 
collected  in  Bigelow's  valuable  Placita  Anglo  Norman- 
nica.  Very  early  cases  from  Domesday  Book,  compiled  by 
VTilliam  within  twenty  years  of  the  Conquest,  are  found 
here.*  Selden  refers  to  a  civil  case  in  Mich.  6  Rich.  I. 
(1194),  as  "the  oldest  case  I  have  read  of."  *  This  may  be 
the  case  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Rotuli  Curiae  Regisy  23-24,  26, 
which  appears  to  be  the  earliest  one  reported  in  the  judi- 

1  Glanvill,  lib.  2,  c.  7.  This  well-known  passage  runs  in  substance  thus : 
The  Grand  Assize  is  a  royal  favor,  granted  to  the  people  by  the  goodness 
of  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  the  nobles.  It  so  well  caree  for  the  life 
and  condition  of  men  that  every  one  may  keep  his  rightful  freehold  and 
yet  avoid  the  doubtful  chance  of  the  duel,  and  escape  that  last  penalty,  an 
unexpected  and  untimely  death,  or,  at  least,  the  shame  of  enduring  infamy 
in  uttering  the  hateful  and  shameful  word  ["  Craven  "|  which  comes  from 
the  mouth  of  the  conquered  party  with  so  much  disgrace,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  his  defeat.  This  institution  springs  from  the  greatest  equity. 
Justice,  which,  after  delays  many  and  long,  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  the 
duel,  is  more  easily  and  quickly  reached  by  this  proceeding.  The  assize  does 
not  allow  so  many  essoins  as  the  duel ;  thus  labor  is  saved  and  the  expenses 
of  the  poor  reduced.  Moreover,  by  as  much  as  the  testimony  of  several 
credible  witnesses  outweighs  in  courts  that  of  a  single  one,  by  so  much  is 
this  process  more  equitable  than  the  duel.  For  while  the  duel  goes  upon 
the  testimony  of  one  sworn  person,  this  institution  requires  the  oaths  of  at 
least  twelve  lawful  men. 

2  Dueflo,  cc.  8  and  13. 

•  If  the  lawyers  knew  how  much  they  could  promote  the  cause  of  legal 
learning,  and  thereby  improve  our  law,  by  becoming  members  of  this  excel- 
lent society  (it  costs  a  guinea  a  year),  they  would  not  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  American  Secretary  and  Treasurer  is  Mr.  Richsrd  W.  Hale, 
of  No.  10,  Tremont  St,  Boston. 

*  pp.  41,  42,  43,  61,  305.  *  Duello,  c  13. 
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AltWugli   tlie   demandant    here    hoc   offer 


1  jipr  Sadiiljihutn  Jillu 


Step  fill  I 


^•c  afftrrt  probitre  ut  de  vku  jtatrU  am  per  corpus  smim  nicut 
t»riit  fOHsideraeerit,  and  the  ilefeudaiit  came  and  defended 
the  right  and  inlieritiiig  of  (the  plaiiitifl),  et  visum  patria 
SUdmlphi Jitii  Stepkatit,  per  Johannem  .  .  .  qui  hoc  offert 
JefiitJere  p«i'  eorpas  suum  eotutderaeione  cunae,  —  yet  the 
wwe  appears  to  have  gone  off  without  the  battle,  on  auother 
poiut.  But  tliis  renord  shows  the  theory  of  the  thing. 
The  plaiuCiS  offers  battle  and  puts  forward  a  champion 
who  is  St  com  plaint- witness,  and  who  speaks  as  of  his  per- 
ianal knowledge  or,  as  in  this  case,  on  that  of  his  father,' 
■ad  stands  ready  to  fight  for  his  testimony.  Before  the 
battle  the  two  champions  swear  to  the  truth  of  what  they  say. 
in  the  mother-country,  Normandy,  one  might  hire  his 
champioD^  but  in  England,  theoretically,  it  was  not  al- 
Iciwed.  Ib  1220  one  EHas  Piggun  was  convicted  of  being 
Akiretlcbampian,  and  lost  his  foot  —  cousideratum  est  quod 
-amittttt  peiiem.*  What  was  thus  forbidden  seems,  how 
vrer,  to  have  been  much  practised,  and  finally,  in  1275, 
the  straggle  to  prevent  it  Game  to  an  end  by  abandoning 
•my  requirement  that  the  champion  be  a  witness.  The  St. 
I.,  c.  41,  reads:  "Since  it  seldom  happens  that  tho 
It's  champion  is  not  forsworn  in  making  oath 
|ie  or  his  father  saw  the  seisin  of  his  lord  or  ancestor 
Us  bther  commanded  him  to  deraiipi,  it  is  provided 
it  th«  demandant's  champion  be  not  bound  to  swear  this; 
,t  be  the  oath  kept  in  all  other  points.'' 
The   Year  Books    indicate   small  use  of   the   trial   by 

'  GlMinll,  lili.  8.  L-.  3,  Ml*  forth  that  in  this  class  of  cnsee  the  plaintilT 
OBBat  bf  bb  awa  champion,  for  he  must  have  a  good  witneaa.  who  shall 
ija±k.  ot  bi*  own  knovledgfl  or  that  oC  his  father.  So  in  the  recognition. 
MhMitnud  far  ihn  liftille,  the  Jurymen  — the  twelve  vritneaseg  of  GkaviU'g 
•«hK>.  to  Bsaeh  he«(«r  tlnui  the  one  haCtle-witueas  —  are  to  speaJ!  of  ilieir 
■ravfanooal  knowledge,  or  by  the  report  of  their  !athei», 'I  /it riuUui/uibas 
^4tm  mwnfiir  hnfrrt  M  propriit.      Ib.  lib.  9.c.  17.      Compare  Bnumer, 


r.  IBS 


S#l.  PI.  Cr  i.  192 :  4,  c  Bnicton.  l.M  b 
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battle  in  later  days.  One  sign  is  the  particularity  with 
which  the  ceremonial  is  described,  as  if  it  were  a  curiosity. 
Thus  in  1342-3,  and  again  in  1407,^  in  criminal  appeals, 
the  formalities  of  the  battle  oath  and  subsequent  matters 
are  fully  given.  And  in  1422'  the  ceremony  in  a  battle 
between  champions  is  described  with  curious  details,  down 
to  the  defaulting  of  the  tenant  on  the  appointed  day.  In 
1565  Sir  Thomas  Smith*  tells  us,  of  this  mode  of  trial, 
that  it  was  not  much  used,  but  ^^I  could  not  learn  that  it 
was  ever  abrogated."  This  was  only  six  years  before  the 
famous  writ  of  right,  in  Lowe  v.  Paraniour,*  which  fur- 
bished up  this  faded  learning.  Dyer  has  a  pretty  full  and 
good  account  of  that  case;  but  Spelman's  Latin*  is  fuller 
and  very  quaint.  The  trial  in  a  writ  of  right,  he  tells  us, 
repeating  with  precision  the  doctrine  of  four  centuries  and 
a  half  before,  is  by  duel  or  the  assize;  utrunque  f/enus 
hodie  insuetum  est  sed  duelli  magis,^  Yet,  he  goes  on,  it 
chanced  that  this  last  was  revived  in  1571,  and  battle  was 
ordered,  non  sine  magna  jurisconsultorum  perturhatione. 
Then  comes  a  curious  detailed  account,  setting  forth, 
among  other  things,  how  Nailer,  the  demandant's  cham- 
pion, in  his  battle  array,  to  the  sound  of  fifes  and  trumpets, 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  battle,  Londinum 
minaciter  spatiatur.  It  has  been  said  that  Spelman  was 
present  at  Tothill  Fields  on  that  day  with  the  thousands 
of  spectators  that  assembled;  he  does  not  say  so,  I  believe, 
but  he  writes  with  all  the  vivacity  of  an  eye-witness.  The 
demandant  made  default.  Another  like  case  occurred  as 
late  as  1638,  but  again  there  was  no  fight.^     Eflforts  to 

1  Y.  B.  17  Edw.  III.  2,  6 ;  s.  c.  Lib.  Am.  48,  1 ;  Y.  B.  9  H.  IV.  3,  16. 
«  Y.  B.  1  H.  VI.  6,  29. 

•  Com.  England,  bk.  ii.  c.  8. 

♦  Dyer,  301. 

*  Glossary,  suh  voc.  Camptin  (A.  D.  1625). 

*  How  rnsty  the  lawyers  were  in  1554,  as  regards  the  Grand  Assize,  is 
shown  in  Lord  Windsor  v.  St.  John,  Dyer,  98  and  103  b. 

'  Cro.   Car.  522 ;    Knshworth's   Coll.  ii.   788.      Milton,  a  contempo- 
rary of  this  case,  has  gravely  entered  in  his  Common  Place  Book,  the 
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ibotish  the  judicial  battle  were  made  through  that  cen- 
tury aud  the  next^  but  without  result.  At  last  came  the 
fimcpus  appeal  of  murder  iu  1819/  in  which  the  learniug 
ot  llie  subject  iwas  fully  discussed  by  the  King's  Bench, 
uid  battle  was  adjudged  to  be  still  "the  constitutional 
mode  of  trial  "  in  this  sort  of  case.  As  in  au  Irish  case  in 
1815,*  so  here,  to  the  amazemeut  of  luaukiud,  the  det'eud- 
aal  escaped  by  uieans  o£  this  rusty  weapon.  Aud  now.  at 
last,  in  June,  1819,  came  the  abolition  of  a  long-lived  relio 
of  baibarism,  which  bad  survived  in  England  when  all  the 
rest  of  Christendom  had  abandoned  it.' 

As  to  the  grand  assize,  also, —  that  veuerable  early  form 
d  the  jury  which  Henry  II.  established,  with  its  cum- 
brous pomp  o£  choosing  for  jurj-men  knights  "girt  with 
iwords,"  *  —  it  ia  convenient  to  notice,  at  this  point,  that 

MUnriog.  haTing  retereuix  to  m  case  of  the  last  preceding  century: 
"tM  t/mUJM  :  Not  certuD  iu  deciding  the  trath,  as  appears  by  tlie  com- 
k«  lotighit  between  S  Sorts  before  tbe  L.  Grey  of  Wilton  in  tlie  market 
fitct  «(  IlMldingloo,  wherein  Hamilton,  tliat  was  almost  if  not  cleerl}' 
Ibdwk  to  be  ioDOCcnt.  ww  TanquiBh't  aud  slain,  aud  Mewton  ihe  offauder 
■isniiiiit  victor  and  ms  rewarded  by  the  Ld.  Gtey.     Hulinah.  p,  993." 

>  AtUuml  I-.  ThomtDD,  I  B.  &  Aid.  405. 

'  KfqlwMi,  I'rial  by  Cnmhal.  .130. 

*  Stat.  S9  Geo.  IIL  c  46,  —  redtiug  that  "  appeals  of  murder,  treason. 
Uomj.  Ukd  other  offence,  and  tbe  manner  of  proceeding  therein,  liave 
been  found  to  be  oppre^ive :  and  the  trial  by  battle  in  any  suit  is  a  moda 
•d  ttial  nii4t  to  be  osed ;  and  ii  is  expedient  tliaC  the  same  ahould  be 
vfeoD*  aboliahed."  The  slatntc  went  on  to  enact  that  all  snch  appeals 
*  AaD  otue,  delennine,  and  become  void  and  .  .  .  utterly  abolished,  [aud 
t^)  in  ftUT  writ  of  right  now  depending  or  hereafter  to  be  bconght,  the 
Iraaat  alutll  not  be  received  to  wage  battle,  nor  shall  issae  be  joined  or  trial 
be  h^  br  bottle  in  any  writ  of  right." 

■  "  Tbe  writs  of  pMliamont  are."  taid  Coke,  nearly  three  ceoturiet  ago 
[>  Iml  5»r),  "  to  rotttrn  two  knights  for  every  county  gtadiis  cinetos,  not 
tkM  tbrf  abottld  e«me  to  the  parliamoal  girt  with  swords,  but  that  they 
ihinbl  he  aUe  lo  do  knight's  service."  But  the  courts  always  kept  up  the 
ml  tUBf-  The  ceremony  of  choosing  the  knights  is  described  in  1406 
(T.  H.  7  H.TV.  SO,  S8)  thus :  ■'  Tbe  four  knights  were  called,  who  catae 
IB  tfce  bajr  cin  witli  aworils  ["  ^rt  with  swords  above  their  garments,"  says 
Over  in  Lofil  Winder  r.  St.  John.  Dyer,  103  b.  A.  D.  1554]  and  were 
(faargad  .. .  tucbooaeiwelvo  knights  girt  witbswords  from  themselres  and 
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it  went  out  at  the  end  of  1834,  with  the  abolition  of  real 
actions.^ 

We  have  now  traced  the  decay  of  these  great  mediaeval 
modes  of  trial  in  England.  What,  meantime,  had  been 
happening  to  the  jurjr? 

others, . . .  and  the  justices  ordered  the  parties  to  go  with  the  knights  into 
a  chamber  to  choose  and  to  declare  their  challenges  of  the  others  chosen  by 
the  four,  for  after  the  return  of  the  panel  so  made  by  the  four  knights  the 
parties  shall  have  no  challenge  to  panel  or  polls  before  the  justices." 

In  Y.  B.  30  &  31  Ed.  I.  117  (1302),  the  oath  of  the  four  electing 
knights  is :  "I  will  lawfully  choose  sixteen  knights  girt  with  swords,  from 
among  myself  and  the  others,"  etc.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  role, 
to  choose  twelve  and  to  add  the  four,  —  so  that  the  whole  assize  was  six- 
teen. (Bnumer,  Schw.  p  365).  The  old  cases  show  the  full  number,  but 
sometimes  only  a  part  of  the  four  electors  are  included,  and  sometimes 
none  of  them,  perhaps  owing  to  challenges.  See  cases  of  1 198-9  in  1  Rot. 
Cur.  Reg.  197,  198,  200,  and  201,  a  case  of  1199  in  2  1 6.  27,  and  one  of 
1269  in  North.  Ass.  Rolls  (Surtees  Spc.)  137.  Stephen  (Pleading,  129, 
Tyler's  ed.)  says :  '*  These  knights  [the  four]  and  twelve  of  the  recognitors 
so  elected,  together  making  a  jury  of  sixteen,  constitute  what  is  called 
the  grand  assize." 

^  Except  as  a  belated  case  or  two  of  a  writ  of  right  may  have  remained 
over  for  trial  at  a  later  date.  The  latest  case  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
Davies  t;.  Lowndes,  reported  as  of  April,  1835,  in  1  Bing.  N.  C.  597,  and, 
at  a  second  trial,  as  of  November  and  December,  1838,  in  5  ib.  161 
(Forsyth,  Tr.  by  Jury,  139). 
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CHAPTER  11. 

TRIAL  BY  JURY  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

Some  account  has  now  been  given  of  early  Germanio 
conceptions  of  proof  and  modes  of  trial^  and  of  their 
place,  development^  and  disappearance  in  English  judi- 
cature. Something  also  has  been  very  briefly  said  as  to 
the  emergence,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  things,  of  the 
trial  by  jury,  and  of  its  pedigree,  as  growing  out  of  certain 
practices  in  public  administration  inherited  by  the  Nor- 
mans from  the  Frankish  kings,  and  brought  into  England 
at  the  Conquest. 

We  are  now  to  trace  this  earlier  history,  transmigration, 
and  development  of  the  jury  in  England,  and  to  follow  its 
strange  and  wholly  peculiar  course  for  some  six  or  eight 
centuries,  to  our  own  time.  This  will  be  done  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  for  the  main  purpose  now  in  hand  is  not 
that  of  writing  a  history  of  the  jury,  but  of  elucidating 
the  English  law  of  evidence,  which  is  the  child  of  the  jury. 

I.  1.  "The  capitularies  and  documents  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  period,"  says  Brunner,*  "have  a  procedure  un- 
known to  the  old  Germanic  law,  which  has  the  technical 
name  of  inquisitio.  The  characteristic  of  it  is  that  the 
judge  summons  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, selected  by  him  as  having  presumably  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  in  question,  and  takes  of  them  a  promise  to 
declare  the  truth  on  the  questions  to  be  put  by  him.  .  .  . 
This  inquisition  .  .  .  was  applied  both  in  legal  controversy 
and  in  administration,  and  we  must  observe  that  the 
departments  of  administration  and  justice  were  then  con* 

J  Schw.  84. 
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siderably  united."  After  the  conquest  of  Neustria  by 
RoUo  the  Norman,  in  912,  that  province,  although  acquir- 
ing new  rulers,  retained  its  old  institutions.  Where  Ihe 
laws  of  the  conquerors,  the  Normans,  were  fundamentally 
80  nearly  related  to  those  of  the  people  whom  they  had 
conquered,  the  two  "could  not  long  exist  by  the  side  of 
each  other.  The  less  cultivated  must  be  absorbed  by  the 
other,  and  the  narrower  the  fundamental  difference  the 
quicker  the  process  of  absorption."*  Thus  the  Norman 
law  was  mainly  Frankish  lawj  and  with  the  rest  we  find 
there  the  inquisition. 

Where  royal  power  was  vigorous,  as  among  the  Franks, 
it  required  safer  and  directer  ways  of  settling  those  matters 
of  fact  on  which  its  revenues  depended  than  the  rude, 
superstitious,  one-sided  methods  which  were  followed  in 
the  popular  courts.  In  a  capitulary  of  Louis  I.  {le  debon- 
naire)  in  829,^  it  is  ordered  that  every  inquiry  relating  to 
the  royal  fisc  shall  be  made,  not  by  witnesses  brought 
forward  [by  the  party],  but  per  illos  qui  in  eo  comitatu 
meliores  et  veraciores  esse  cognoscuntur,  — per  illorum  testi' 
monium  inqtiisitio  fiat,  et  juxta  qiiod  illi  inde  testifieati 
fuerint,  vel  contineantur  vel  reddantur.  This,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  not  merely  ascertaining  facts,  it  is  determining 
controversy  by  a  mode  of  "  trial ; "  taxes  are  laid,  services 
exacted,  personal  status  fixed,  on  the  sworn  answer  of 
selected  persons  of  a  certain  neighborhood.  Such  persons 
were  likely  to  know  who  was  in  possession  of  neighboring 
land  and  by  what  title ;  they  knew  the  consuetvdlnes  of  the 
region,  the  free  or  servile  status  of  the  neighbors,  their 
birth,  death,  or  marriage.  An  enlightened  principle  had 
come  in  as  regards  revenue  which  was  likely  to  extend  and 
did  extend  to  judicature,  for  that  was  only  another  part  of 
royal  administration.* 

*  Brunner,  Schw.  159-130. 

3  Balnze,  i.  673,  vi. ;  Anc.  Lois  Franc,  i.  69 ;  Brunner,  Schw.  88,  note. 

'  "  So  intimate  is  the  connection  of  judicature  with  finance  under  the 

Norman  kings  that  we  scarcely  need  the  comments  of  the  historians  to 
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Ouly  the  crown,  the  royal  or  ducal  power,  could  have 
ELCoomplished  so  great  an  innovation  as  this.'  The  popular 
courts  were  hopelessly  caught  in  the  web  of  custom ;  within 
narrow  limits  they  moved  forever  round  and  round  in  the 
ancient  track.  The  crown  alone  eould  coujpel  parties  who 
wished  to  abide  by  the  old  formal  procedure  to  give  it  up, 
or  enforce  the  attendance  of  the  community  witnesses  who 
made  up  the  inquest  and  compel  them  to  take  an  oath.* 
The  popular  law  bad  left  it  bo  the  parties  to  produce  their 
witaesses.  The  maxim  that  only  royal  authority  could 
put  a  man  to  an  oath  made  and  kept  trial  by  jury  the 
special  possession  of  the  royal  courts.  Only  such  as 
received  the  [wwer  by  delegation  from  the  crown,  as  the 
Church,  great  men,  or  royal  officials  presiding  over  popular 
eourts,  could  try  in  this  way. 

All  this  is  but  an  illustration  of  what  Maine  has  said,* 
that  in  early  times  the  king  was  the  great  law-reformer. 
Tteginning  as  an  auxiliar  of  the  popular  courts,  enforcing 
their  decisions  and  exercising  an  "ultimate  residuary 
snthorlty  "  iu  correcting  their  errors,  the  king  admiuistered 
"that  royal  justice  which  had  never  been  dissociated  from 
him  .  .  .  [and]  was  ever  waxing  while  the  popular  justice 
was  waning.  ...  In  those  days  whatever  answered  to  what 
we  now  call  the  spirit  of  reform  was  con&ned  to  the  king 
uid  bis  advisers;  he  alone  introduced  comparative  gentle- 
!>««  into  the  law  and  simpliSed  its  procedure.  .  .  .  [This] 


ICBule  n*  «o  the  tonclnaion  that  It  wm  mainlj  for  the  iake  of  the  p 
that  joMice  ww  «cirainuWre(l  at  all."  Stubbe.  Comt.  HIn.  Eng.  i.  S 
Sea  the  panial  oepaiatiou  of  jntlicatnre  from  the  other  basiaess  of  gi 
nwM  M  PlTmoath  in  1646.  Ptpn.  Col.  Rec,  xi.  54. 
I  Bmnnei.  Schw.  SS5-&3. 

«  See  St.  Sa  H.  III.  c  23  (iafi7):  .Vii//m  d«  clrro  ,m 
[  >v«r«  tAtn  tnaittt  *uh  eontra  nolunlali^iH  man,  detiml  hor  nullut  /■ 
I  fttta  tim  prffpla  damini  nr/if.  Compace  Cnnomi  of  Kent,  I  St. 
e  pToceedJiig*  n^Dingi  the  Abbot  of  St.  EdmuuiU  Cur 
CMS   bir  jnrF  iritliout  royal  a-Uthorit;,  la  Br,  If.  B.  i 


■  E>rl7  I>a<r  anil  Ciiituin,  r. 
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was  once  the  most  valuable  and  indeed  the  most  indispens* 
able  of  all  reforming  agencies  ;  but  at  length  its  course  was 
run,  and  in  nearly  all  civilized  societies  its  inheritance  has 
devolved  upon  elective  legislatures." 

2.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Normans 
brought  over  to  England  a  strong  type  of  this  royal  power. 
They  brought  also  the  inquisition.  Through  the  whole  of 
the  next  century  and  more,  the  growth  and  use  of  it  in  the 
Norman  dominions  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  were  much 
the  same.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  John  lost  his  southern  territory  to  the  French, 
the  inquisition,  mainly  dying  slowly  out  in  France,  began 
its  peculiar,  astonishing  development  in  England.  In 
trying  to  follow  its  English  history  we  remark  at  once  that 
for  more  than  a  century  there  is  little  clear,  authoritative 
information.  We  get  our  knowledge  mainly  from  the 
scattered  accounts  of  cases  in  Domesday  Book,  and  in 
chronicles  and  histories.  These  have  been  collected  by  a 
competent  and  careful  hand  in  the  Placita  Anglo-Norman- 
nica  of  Dr.  Bigelow.*  The  noble  series  of  extant  English 
judicial  records  does  not  begin  until  1194  (Trin.  5  Rich. 
I.)^  Our  first  law  treatise,  Glanvill,  was  written  not 
before  1187.*  Our  existing  law  reports  begin  not  earlier 
than  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  after  the  Conquest,  in 
1292.* 

'  BoBton :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  1 879.  "  This  volume  [Preface,  p.  iii] 
18  not  a  selection  of  cases,  bat  contains  all,  of  a  temporal  nature,  that  are 
of  any  value  in  the  known  legal  monuments  of  the  period." 

2  J.  H.  Komid,  Earliest  EnylishPlea  Rolls,  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  xi.  102,  ia3. 

'  Glanvilla,  Tractatus  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Regni  Angliue,  Lib. 
▼iii.  c.  iii.  A  fine  is  cited  here  as  enrolled  on  the  Monday  next  after  the 
feast  of  Simon  and  Jude,  in  33  H.  II. ;  this  feast  was  Oct.  28,  1 187.  I  do 
not  take  account  of  the  rather  special  treatise  known  as  Dialogus  dt 
Scaccario,  written  not  before  1176-7.  For  something  newly  discovered, 
—  "what  we  may  believe  to  be  our  oldest  legal  text-book  "  (Maitland,  in 
Law  Quart.  Rev.  viii.  75),  see  the  "  Quadripartittu,  an  English  law  book  of 
1114,"  edited  by  Dr.  LiebermannJ Halle,  1892).  Other  later  discoveries 
and  contributions  of  the  same  learned  writer  are  mentioned  in  PoUock 
and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  i.  xxi.  and  75  ei  seq, 

*  Y.  B.  20  &  21  Edw.  L 
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{a)  During  this  earliest  period  Uiere  are  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  use  of  the  inquisition  in  ordinaiy  administra- 
tion. The  uonsjiicuoiis  case  is  that  of  the  compilation  of 
Domesday  Book  in  1085-6.  This  was  accomplished  by  a 
commission,  malcing  inquiry  throughout  England,  by  sworn 
men  of  each  neighborhood,  responsible  and  acquainted  with 
the  facts.  I>omesday  is  a  recor-d  of  all  sorts  of  details 
relating  to  local  customs,  and  the  possession,  tenure,  and 
taxable  capacity  of  the  land  owners.  "Questions  of  title 
to  land  and  services,  and  disputes  over  the  status  of 
persons  were  of  constant  occurrence  before  the  commis- 
Rioners.  and  the  results  are  briefly  stated," '  Incidentally 
much  else  came  in,  as  where  an  inquest'  relates  in  its 
answers  the  proceedings  of  a  litigation  in  the  popular 
umrt,  and  bow,  upon  Ralph's  failure  to  appear  on  a  day 
fixed  by  the  sheriff,  the  men  of  tlie  hundred  had  adjudged 
idiiutiieav«Tani)  the  land  to  his  adversary.  The  disputes 
and  oSers  of  proof  before  the  Commissioners  themselves 
we  sometimes  report.ed.* 

Of  the  use  of  the  inquisition  in  judicature  there  is  an 
instance,  iu  1080,  or  soon  after,*  when,  in  order  to  settle  a 
litigation  as  to  certain  lands  held  of  the  Church  of  Ely, 
turning  on  the  question  of  who  held  when  Edward  the 
Confessor  died,  the  king  directs  the  summoning  of  three 
shires  and  various  nobles,  and  orders  that  ont  of  these, 
teveral  (plures)  English  be  chosen  to  tell,  under  oath,  the 
facta;  and  it  is  directed  {with  certain  qualifications),  that 
matters  shall  be  adjusted  according  to  the  answers.  Of 
aoeertain  date  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqneror,  who  died  in 
September,  1087,  is  the  case  of  Gundulf,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, p.  Pichot,  Sheriff  of  Cambrid^,'  in  which  on  a  great 

>  Bigelui',  PI- A.  N.  xllij  P«lg.  Com.  I.  371-3,  "Not  even  nn  ox 
pot  m  cow,  Dcir  *  iwlua  was  there  left  which  was  not  sot  dowu  io  hii 
fvurd*."  nji  k  Snxmi  clironicler  quoted  bj  Palginvp, 

*  lUnitlf  p.  lUlph,  Bigelow.  PI.  A.  N,  307,  ck'mg  Dnniesdav,  i,  424. 

*  lUiuanUuii*  >^  ChU  sort  of  thing,  taken  Iruni  Donieadaj-.  may  he 
MWn  in  Bigelow.  PI.  A.  N.  pp-  37-61,  and  ih.  293-307. 

*  Ilif:«t»w.  II.  A.  N,  3*.  citing  Lib.  Eliensia,  356. 

»  billow.  PI.  A.  N.  34,  citing  Aw/lia  Sacra,  338.  Hitkes,  Dia,  Ep,  33l 
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controversy  as  to  whether  certain  lands  belonged  to  the 
king  or  "St.  Andrew/'  the  king  ordered  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  judgment  of  all  the  men  of  the  county,  —  in  other 
words,  to  the  county  court.  The  county  awarded  it  to  the 
king.  The  presiding  officer,  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
doubted  this  award,  and  directed  that  the  county  should 
choose  twelve  of  their  number  to  confirm  it  by  oath.* 
These  retired,  and  then  returned  and  swore  to  what  had' 
been  said  by  the  county  court.  A  year  afterwards  a  monk 
who  had  once  been  steward  of  the  region  in  question,  and 
knew  this  to  be  false,  raised  some  question  about  it;  this 
resulted  in  confessions  of  perjury  from  the  one  who  led  in 
the  oath,  and  from  another;  and  in  the  condemnation  and 
punishment  of  all  who  swore.'  This  case  shows  the 
Anglo-Saxon  procedure,  which  was  that  of  the  Germanic 
popular  courts,  viz.,  judgment  by  the  whole  assembly. 
But  it  also  shows  the  interference  of  the  king's  represen- 
tative, and  a  resort  to  an  inquest  of  twelve,  chosen  under 
his  orders  by  the  county  from  its  own  members,  and 
speaking  under  oath.  In  the  reign  of  William  Kufus,  in 
1099,*  we  have  what  Bigelow  has  called  "the  earliest 
record  of  anything  like  a  modern  judicial  iter  by  the  royal 
justiciars."*  It  does  not  appear  by  what  methods  the 
judges  proceeded.  In  another  case  a  writ  of  William 
Eufus,  of  uncertain  date,  directs  the  sheriff  to  assemble 

8.  c.  Essays  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law,  374  (with  the  date  1072-1082).  Reeves 
(Hist.  Eng.  Law,  Finl.  ed.  i.  137)  refers  to  this  al  being  "  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  anything  like  a  jury." 

^  So  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  (1100-1135)  the  kiug  in  his  writ  gives 
express  authority  to  require  the  oath,  if  dissatinfied  with  the  unsworn 
answer.  "  Ite  et  videte  dicisas  .  .  .  et  facite  recognoscere  per  probos  homines 
de  comitatu  et  dividere.  .  .  .  Et  si  bene  eis  non  credideritisy  sacramento  con- 
firmenl  quod  dixerint."  Palg.  Eng.  Com.  ii.  184,  note;  8.  c.  Bigelow,  PI. 
A.  N.  139. 

^  Those  who  had  not  confessed  were  adjudged  perjured,  qnandoquidem 
ilUf  post  quern  alii  jur  aver  ant  se  perjurum  esse  fatebatur . 

8  The  King  v.  The  Abbot  of  Tavistock,  Bigelow,  PL  A.  N.  69,  citing 
2  Monasticon,  497  (ed.  1846). 

*  Hist.  Proc.  93. 
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I  the  Bl]ire  and  take  its  judgment  on  a,  dispute  as  to  lands, 
I  aud  to  adjust  tbe  matter  accordingly.     A  writ  of  execution 
a  the  same  case  indicates  that  it  was  decided  by  a  jury, 
—  titut  testimoniata  et  jurata  fuit. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  in  1122,  the  king  directs  that 
a  controversy  as  to  land  be  referred  to  the  declaration  of 
men   of  a  certain    neighborhood.     Seven    hundred   were 
assembled,  and  the  SheriS  of  Corset  and  Somerset  presided. 
Sixteen    men   swore   ae    veram    affimiationem,  facturoa  de 
InqiiWttUme    terrae    illiua  .  .  .  quorum    assertiani    euneti 
f  adquitsrentes  ,  .  .  suit  Jura   coiiquerentibus   adjndicabant. 
The  names  of  those  who  swore  are  added.     We  see 
I  hue  sgmin  the  hundred  court  giving  the  judgment  upon 
I  the  statement  of  those  members  who  were  chosen  to  swear.' 
(A)  With  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1154-1189;  we  reach 
the  period  when  all  this  irregular,  unorganized  use  of  the 
inqoisition  begins  to  take  permanent  shape  at  the  hands 
of  a  great  and    sagacious    king.     Through   the   text  of 
c«rtain  of  his  ordinances  (assizes),  and  through  tbe  treatise 
ascribed  to  Glanvill,  the  last  of  his  chief  justices,  we  shall 
soon  get  more  definite  instruction.     A  chronicler  describes 
an   early   controversy    in   this    reign,   of  the  year  1158,' 
between   tbe  men  of  Walliugford  and   Oxford,  and  the 
Abbot  of  Abingdon,   as  to  tlie  right  to  a  market.     The 
king,  being  in  Normandy,  had  been  persuaded  to  forbid 
the  defendant  to    sell    any  but  small    articles   until    his 
ntam.     The   defendant   asserted    full   r^g'^l^^    of  market. 
The  king,  on  further  complaint  made  to  bim  in  Normandy, 
<lii«!ted  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (Chief  Justiciar  from  1154 
tA  1162)  to  assemble  the  county  of  Berkshire  and  cause 
Wenty-four  of  the  older  men  to  be  chosen  to  answer  on 
oath;  if  they  should  swear  that   the  defendant  bad  full 
iBarket  in  tbe  time  of  Henry  I.  he  should  have  it:  other- 
wise not.    This  resulted  in  favor  of  the  defendant.     The 
plaiotiSs  then  went  to  the  king,  who  had  returned,  and 

>  PiI.Conuti.lS3:  Bigelow.  PI.  A.N.  119. 

'  Biplow.  n.  A.N.  198,  citing  3  Hi«,  Mon.  Aliingd.  (Bee.  Com.)  327 
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complained  that  this  oath  was  false,  and  that  among  those 
who  swore  had  been  some  of  the  defendant's  men.  The 
king  thereupon  ordered  an  assembly  of  the  Wallingford 
men  and  of  the  whole  county  of  Berkshire  at  Oxford, 
before  the  justices,  and  that  oath  should  be  made  to  the 
truth  by  the  older  men  chosen  by  both  sides  (ex  iitraque 
2)arte),  excepting  that  none  should  belong  to  the  Abbey. 
At  this  assembly  the  jury  were  separated  {congregati  .  .  . 
universiy  et  segregati  qui  jurarent)^  and  they  differed  —  the 
Wallingford  men  swearing  that  there  was  only  a  market 
for  bread  and  ale,  the  Oxford  men  for  more  things,  but 
not  a  full  market;  and  the  men  of  the  county,  that  it  was 
a  full  market,  with  possibly  one  exception.  The  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  presided  {qui  justitia  et  judex  adei^at)  ^  W2iS 
unwilling  to  give  judgment  on  these  differing  statements,  , 
but  reported  matters  to  the  king,  adding  the  information 
that  he  himself  had  lived  at  Abingdon  when  he  was  a  boy, 
and  that  he  had  seen  a  full  market  there  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  I.  This  satisfied  the  king  (tavti  viri  testi- 
monio  delectatus),  and  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

(e)  But  we  had  better  leave  now  these  unauthoritative 
reports  of  the  chroniclers  ^  and  wait,  as  regards  cases,  until 
solid  ground  is  reached  in  the  judicial  records,  half  a 
century  later.  Meantime  it  will  be  profitable  to  consider 
two  or  three  things. 

(1.)  It  is  interesting  to  remark  how  the  English  kings, 
in  their  capacity  as  Dukes  of  Normandy,  were  using  there 
this  same  machinery.  While  they  had  brought  it  to  Eng- 
land, they  had  also  left  it  at  home.'*  Dr.  Brunner  speaks  of 
having  carefully  examined  many  Norman  documents  of  the 

1  The  chroniclers  preserve  many  valuable  documents.  As  regards 
their  narratives  we  have  to  remember  their  bias  and  their  ignorance  of 
technical  law,  recalling  Coke's  warning  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
volume  of  hi.n  reports :  "  And  for  that  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  report  any 
part  or  branch  of  any  art  or  science  justly  and  truly  which  he  profes.seth 
not,  and  impossible  to  make  a  just  and  true  relation  of  any  thing  that  he 
understands  not,  I  pray  thee  beware  of  chronicle  law,"  etc. 

2  Brunner,  Schw.  148,  207-8. 
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iwelfth  century,  little  studied  before  and  never  printed, 
iiiui  reiiiu'ks  ^  tliat  they  enable  one  to  contradict:  tbe  view 
tliit  Anglo- Xorm an  law  had  taken  the  lead  and  Norman 
law  fQllowed.  Up  to  Glanvill  the  English  law  was  eon- 
Etantly  Iructified  from  the  Xorraau.  Henry  was  Duke  of 
Normandy  before  he  was  Justiciary  and  then  King  of 
Englaml.  It  waa  not,  Urunner  adds,  until  near  tbe  end 
of  the  union  between  the  two  countries  (in  1205),  that 
Eaglnnd  took  the  lead.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find 
that  Henry  II.  began  tbe  work  of  developing  and  organiz- 
ing tbe  inquisition  as  Duke  of  Xormandy  before  be  came 
to  the  English  throne,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1152.* 
This  work  lay  in  establishing  it  as  a  right  to  have  this 
metiMJd  of  proof  in  certain  classes  of  cases,  and  in  making 
it  obligatory.  Before  this,  it  had  been  granted  merely  as 
matter  of  royal  favor  in  particular  instances;  it  now 
became,  in  some  cases,  matter  of  right  to  have  the  king's 
writ  ordering  it.'  The  phrase  now  became  "  recognition  " 
mtber  than  "inquisition,"  —  the  two  terms  in  reality 
importing  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing,  one,  the  inquiry, 
the  other,  the  answer. 

Tlu»0  "recognitions"  were  so  many  new  modes  of  trial 
oo  particnUr  questions,  established  by  a  dead  lift  of  royal 
power.  Id  the  case  of  the  "  great  assize  "  this  trial  was 
optional  with  the  tenant,  but  not  with  the  deman<1ant.  As 
regards  the  other  recognitions  they  were  required,  in 
specified  sorts  ot  cases,  and  were  equally  obligatory  upon 

'  Bratincr.  .Schw.  135, 

'  BnoDer.  Scbw.  aoo-3M;  bat  compare  Bigelow,  Fl.  A.  N.  xxWJ  n, 
BnoiMr  hara  mkkeiv  iko  JalerMtiiij;  remark  tliat  "tbe  Deed  of  innovatioii 
mart  bava  klrwuly  niad«  ititelf  tele,  for  tbe  reason  EhnC  a  claiigpruiu  rival 
tu  tbe  nuta  uiil  inelftnlic  procednre  iif  the  temporal  courts  wu  growing 
■p.  la  til*  canon  law.  .  It  maj  theiefure  be  regarded  as  uo  mere 
eoincidMnce  that  Henry  M.,  the  roEornicr  of  proceJure.  tvoa  the  man  vho 
fl(M  fOccMidaii  in  torrbg  tbe  ecclesiastical  jarisrliciiun  into  narrower 
Itniti.''     Hm  tbe  Mtnark  of  B«refonI,  J.,  In  1303  (V.  B.  30  ft  31  Eiw.  I., 


«W) 


•   BranB*T.  Srbw,  30«-Sl 
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both  parties.  In  theory,  such  recognitions  might  have 
been  established  in  other  cases,  e.  g.,  in  criminal  matters, 
by  the  same  authority.  If  anybody  should  be  inclined 
to  wonder  why  this  was  not  done,  he  should  bethink  him 
of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  actual  achievement. 
The  real  wonder  is  that  so  much. was  done;  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  compulsory  procedure  of  this  sort  was  very 
foreign  to  the  conceptions  of  the  older  law.  By  that,  men 
had  ''tried  "  their  own  cases.  To  put  upon  a  man  who  had 
the  right  to  go  to  the  proof,  —  instead  of  the  probatio, 
defensio,  purgcutio^  of  the  older  law,  where  he  produced  the 
persons  or  the  things  that  cleared  him,  —  the  necessity  of 
submitting  himself  to  the  test  of  what  a  set  of  strangers 
might  say,  witnesses  selected  by  a  public  officer,  —  this 
was  a  wonderful  thing.  ^ 

A  portentous  thing  was  it  that  any  ruler  should  set  him- 
self above  the  old  lex  et  consuetude.  More  than  a  cen- 
tury  later,  when  we  find  the  king  claiming  this  power, 
we  see  also  how  firmly  he  is  resisted.  In  1291-2  it  was 
sought,  in  ascertaining  certain  facts,  to  put  some  great 
men  to  their  oath.  They  all  answered  that  it  was  unheard 
of  that  they  or  their  ancestors  should  be  compelled  to  take 
an  oath.  It  was  set  forth  to  them  that  in  many  cases, 
for  the  common  welfare,  the  king  is  above  the  leges  et  con- 
suetudines  in  regno  suo  usitatas;  and  thereupon  many  times 
was  the  book  held  out  to  them,  but  they  refused.^  In  old 
times  this  denial  of  the  king^s  power  of  compulsion  was  a 
denial  of  such  power  anywhere.  And  it  is  in  this  sense 
probably  that  we  are  to  understand  the  "Mirror,"  at  about 
the  date  last  named,  in  enumerating  abuses :  "  La  prtmier 
et  la  soveraigne  ahusion  est  que  le  Roy  est  oustre  la  ley.* 
The  writer  of  this  book  thought  it  an  abuse  that  one  should 

1  A  friend  reminds  me  of  the  many  signs,  snch  as  ontlawry  and  dis- 
tress, that  sarviTed  even  to  recent  times,  of  the  inability  of  the  old  law 
to  compel  a  man  directly  to  submit  to  judicial  authority. 

2  PI.  Ab.  227,  col.  2. 
'  Book  5,  c.  5,  s.  1. 
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not  be  allowed  to  try  Lis  case  by  battle  or  the  ordeal.* 
And  again,  as  to  a  class  of  criminal  cases:  ''  It  is  an  abuse 
that  the  justices  drive  a  lawful  man  to  put  himself  ou'  the 
coontry  when  he  offers  to  defend  himself  against  the 
a|iproTer  by  his  body."  ' 

(2.)  Of  the  phrases  that  we  meet  so  often,  recognitio  and 
a*tUa,  some  illustration  may  be  convenient.  The  solemn 
declaration,  in  certain  matters  affecting  the  clergy,  made 
m  1164  and  ordinarily  called  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don, is  styled,  in  the  document  itself,  Uta  recordatio  vel 
rtcogt*itio:  while  in  chapter  ix.  provision  is  made  for  set- 
tliDg  certain  cases  recognitione  ditodecim  Ugaliujii  kominam. 
In  the  Assize  of  Northampton  (1176)  at  S  4,  relating  to  the 
vrit  of  niort  d'ancestor,  it  is  directed  that  the  justices 
caoue  a  perwgnitUineni  to  be  takett  by  twelve  lawful  men, 
rt  neut  recogniliim  fufrit  ita,  etc. 

The  word  reeor/nilio,  meaning  thus  a  solemn  acknowl- 
edgment,  declaration,  or  answer,  came  to  be  mainly  limited 
lo  "the  inquisitions  which  under  the  ducal  ordinance 
{atxtnulttm.  oMMfflm.)  were  started  by  a  ducal  writ."*  Of 
the  term  "assize,"  Brunner  says,  "In  England  the  tech- 
nical expression  '  oisiga  '  got  established  for  recognition  in 
th*  narrower  sense.  jKgisa  means,  in  the  first  place,  the 
thififf,  the  assembly,  as  well  judicial  as  legislative.  In  its 
extended  sense,  it  means  what  belongs  to  or  comes  from 
«ueh  an  assembly,  the  judgment  or  the  ordinance.  As  to 
lb««e  specific  assizes  which  introduced  the  recognitions, 
the  terra  '  assize  '  has  passed  over  to  them."  *    Of  the  use 

'  Book5,  c-5,  .tiae,  127. 
>  /^  ■-  19. 

■  Bnnaer.  Schv.  293— t.  And  see  a  Freuch  docnment  al  1187,  Rpeci- 
ttchlHy  gtring  thii  me&aing  to  the  irord.  ib,  294-.'). 

•  fb.  299.  UuletoD,  t.  £34,  BSyB  i  "  Thit  name  aaeiie  h  nomen  equivo- 
€wm,  fit  «DniMiniea  it  is  taken  for  a  jnrv  [qaoting  the  1>e^Dning  of  the 
fttmij  of  Ml  BMuie  uf  Durel  diMelsin.  <ini>a  venit  recoffnilura,  etc.].  .  .  . 
A«il  ■nwMiiiMa  it  ii  taken  for  the  whole  'nrit  of  araize.  .  .  .  And  some- 
iJMca  aMtu  ia  taken  fur  an  ordinance."  Compare  Mirror  (Whittnker'a, 
IWUm  8oc  ad.)  ei  (c.  S&). 
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of  the  word  "  assisa  "  as  meaning  the  ordinance  itself,  we 
see  illustrations  both  in  the  title  and  the  text  of  the  assizes 
of  Clarendon  and  Northampton,^  of  the  Assize  of  Arms 
(1181),  and  the  Assize  of  the  Forest  (1184).  Item  jus- 
titiae  ,  ,  .  faciant  fieri  recogiiitionem  de  dissaisinis  fact  is 
super  assisam,  etc.  Haec  est  assisa  .  ,  »  de  foresta,  etc.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  it  in  the  sense  of  a  particular 
remedy,  or  form  of  action,  or  mode  of  proceeding,  and  also 
in  the  sense  of  the  tribunal,  the  recognitors,  is  sufficiently 
illustrated  if  we  recall  the  Magna  Assisa^  the  several  assizes 
of  Novel  Disseisin,  Mort  d'ancestor,  and  the  rest,  and  the 
common  expressions,  cadit  assisa  injuratam, 

(3.)  These  ordinances  of  Henry  II.  (or,  perhaps,  as  it 
has  been  conjectured,  only  a  single  ordinance  applicable 
to  a  variety  of  cases, )  are  not  preserved ;  but  the  character 
of  them  as  acts  of  royal  legislation  sufficiently  appears  in 
the  ordinances  already  named,"  as  well  as  in  Glanvill*  and 
elsewhere.  In  speaking  of  proceedings  under  them  to 
recover  possession,  called  assizes,  and  also  recognitions. 
Reeves*  following  Glanvill,  or  rather  paraphrasing  him 
with  comment,  mentions  eight;  and  he  remarks  *  that,  "Of 
all  the  assizes  in  use  in  Glanvill's  time  it  was  only  that 
de  viorte  antecessor  is  and  that  de  nova  disseisina  that  were 
original  writs."  All  the  others  are  here  supposed  to  be 
auxiliary  to  a  proceeding  already  pending.  But  the  more 
accurate  statement,  doubtless,  is  that  of  Pollock  and 
Maitland.''  After  speaking  of  the  proprietary  action  and 
the  grand  assize,  they  add :  "  In  four  other  cases  a  plain- 
tiff may  begin  proceedings  by  obtaining  a  royal  writ 
which  will  direct  that  an  inquest  shall  be  sworn  to  answer 

1  Ass.  North,  s.  5. 

^  Ass.  Forest.    See  also  Brunner,  Schw.  302. 

«  Stubbs,  Charters  (6th  ed.),  135,  140,  150,  156. 

^  ii.  c.  7,  and  c.  19,  and  xiii.  c.  1. 

•  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (Finl.  ed.),  223-232.    Glanv.  xiii.  c.  1  and  2. 

«  P.  230. 

^  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  i.  128. 
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a  particular  qaestiou  formulated  in  the  writ.  These  four 
I'OM-s  or*  the  siiliject- matter  of  the  four  petty  assizes,  (1) 
the  Bssize  utrum,  (2)  the  novel  disseisin,  (3)  the  mort 
il'umator,  (4)  the  darrein  presentiueut.  It  is  probable 
tiat  for  a  short  while  a  few  other  cases  were  met  in  a 
»iioilar  tashion;  but  in  a  little  while  we  have  these  four 
and  only  these  foar  petty  assizes.  Only  in  these  four 
lusUuces  does  the  writ  which  is  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
«dure,  *  the  original  writ,"  direct  the  eiu|/anelling  of  an 
inijaest."' 

That  these  proceedings  originated  with  Heury  II.  is 
oettly  indicated  by  a  charter  of  King  John,  graute<l 
It)  1202,  to  the  church  of  Beverly,  and  recited  in  a  later 
Jnsparimug,  coofiruiing  the  rights  of  that  church  as  against 
anf  at*isax  t>el  reeoijnitloneg  eel  cunttitutionea  po»teu  fuetas  i 
so  far  as  recognitions  or  assizes  are  necessary  as  touching 
what  Iwlougs  to  the  reeve  of  Ueverly,  they  are  to  be  held 
in  his  court,  where  such  matters  were  pleaded  tempo] 
rryU  Htnriri  patris  niittri,  vel  temjmre  Henr-lei  Rfi/u  nvl 
fuitrU  noitri,  antsquam  recoffnitiones  net  asstsae  in  regno 
tuuiro  Ktsent  tMnatitiitae.*  The  assizes  or  recognitions, 
t.  *.,  tlie  imjulsitions  provided  for  by  royal  ordinance, 
rviuapulsory  and  ubtiinable  as  of  right,  existed,  as  was  said 
bcforr,  only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  But  the  old 
ncttao'l  (if  obtaining  this  mode  of  relief  by  special  permis- 
nun  in  other  cases,  still  held;  and  it  was  had  by  consent. 
Hariiig  regard  to  the  [jowerful  favor  of  the  crown,  and  to 
lite  experience  of  the  advantages  of  this  rational  mode  of 
determining  questions  of  fact,  as  compared  with  the  duel 
»ik1  the  old,  one-sided,  formal  proof,  one  might  easily  guess 
St  the  great  and  rapid  extension  of  it  that  followed.  Qiies- 
tjuna  raiwd  by  the  ercrptia,  and  other  incidental  matters, 
wrrr?  largely  disposed  of  in  this  way,  cither  by  consent  of 
partiM  or  order  of  court;  but  to  some  extent  tl»e  body  of 
men  thus  procured  was  in  early  times  distinguished  by  a 
1  Btm  Mirror,  c  xx>.  (WhitUkor'^.  S«14en  Soc.  eri.),  p  0». 
I  Hofunl.  Anc  Loix,  W.  IST-B:  died  bj  Bruiiiter.  Scliw,  301, 
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different  name  from  that  which  assembled  under  the  king's 
ordinance;  it  appears  as  the  jurata.^  Where  the  ordinance 
did  not  extend,  and  where  a  party  would  not  consent  to  a 
juratttf  the  old  formal  methods  of  proof  prevailed;  and 
some  of  them  continued  for  centuries.^  But  this  again, 
among  other  causes,  led  to  a  resort  to  new  forms  of  action, 
and  in  these  the  only  mode  of  trial  was  the  jury.  By  its 
intrinsic  fairness  as  contrasted  with  older  modes,  and  by 
the  favor  of  the  crown  and  the  judges,  it  grew  fast  to  be 
regarded  as  the  one  regular  common-law  mode  of  trial, 
always  to  be  had  when  no  other  was  fixed.* 

(4.)  Some  further  mention  should  be  made  of  the  frag- 
mentary  legislation  of  this  reign.  ^  In  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon ,  in  1164,  —  ista  recordatio  vel  recognitio  cujtw 
dam  partis  consiietudinum  et  lihertatum  et  dignitatum  ante" 
cessorum  suorumy  —  matters  between  the  king  and  the 
church  were  regulated.  In  c.  i.  controversies  about  pres- 
entation and  advowson  (de  advocatione  et  presentatione 
ecclesiarum)  are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's 
court,  —  "  for  the  decision  of  which  the  assize  of  darrein 
presentment  was  issued,  the  only  vestiges  of  which  [i.  e.j 
of  the  assize  or  ordinance  itself]  are  preserved  in  Glan- 
vill."*  In  c.  vi.  a  jury  of  accusation  is  provided  for, — 
fa^ietjurare  duodecim  legates  homines  de  vicineto  .  .  .  quod 
inde  veritatem  secundum  conscientiam  suam  m^nifestalunt. 
In  c.  ix.  the  assize  Utrum  appears,  —  recognitione  duodecim 
legalium  hominum^  In  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  in  1166, 
provision  is  made  for  taking  inquests  throughout  England 

1  See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  128.  Compare  Pike,  in 
T.  B.  12  &  13  Edw.  in.  pp.  xxxix-lxx. 

*  SuprOf  c  ii. 

»  In  1276  (St.  West.  I.  c  12).  one  accused  of  felony,  and  refusing  to 
pot  himself  on  a  jury,  is  dealt  with  as  refusing  "  the  common  law  of  the 
land." 

^  For  this  see  Stnbbs,  Charters. 

^  Stubbs,  Charters  (6th  ed.).  136. 

0  See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  i.  123;  also  t&  818,  In 
treating  of  Frankalmoin. 
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by  local  juries  of  accusation,  and  for  tlie  trial  of  the  chief 
CLses  by  the  ordeal.  Such  juries  are  also  required  in  the 
Inqaest  of  Sheriffs  (1170),  and  the  Assize  of  Arms  (1181). 
lu  the  Assize  of  Northampton  (1176),  "a  reissue  and 
expansion  of  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  .  .  .  drawn  up  in 
the  fnrin  of  instructions  to  the  six  committees  of  judges 
who  were  to  visit  the  circuits  now  marked  out,"  the  fourth 
article  provides  for  continuing  iu  the  heir  of  a  freeholder 
the  seisin  that  hia  father  had,  and,  if  the  lord  refuse  it, 
for  what  appears  to  he  the  assize  of  niort  d'ancestor, — 
,/uttitia^  .  •  .  /aetant  Inde  fieri  percognitionem  per  duo- 
drrim  Iftjales  koinmes  qua/em  aeisinam  defunctus  inde 
knhwt  die  quo  fnit  vivua  el  mortuus :  et  aicut  recoifnitum 
fnerit,  ita  haeredihus  ejus  r^ituant.  Article  five  requires 
the  taking  of  assizes  of  novel  disseisin;  or,  to  give  it  just 
as  it  is  expressed,  the  taking  of  a  recognition  on  the  Assize 
{mptr  Assitam),^  of  disseisins  made  since  the  king  came 
to  England  after  the  peace  between  him  and  his  son. 
This  important  assize  is  now  traced  to  the  year  1166,* 

(5.)  To  the  end  of  the  period  uow  under  consideration 
beloRgs  Glanvill.  In  this  book  we  find  frequent  mention 
of  the  ataiaa,  reeoyailitt,  j-uratit,  patriti,  vistnetuni,  as  a 
■node  of  proof,  —  in  other  words,  of  trial  by  jury.  Glan- 
»ill  takes  np  first  the  writ  of  right,*  and  after  dealing  with 
&  vuiety  of  preliminary  matters,  such  as  the  essoins,  get- 
ting the  parties  into  court  and  the  plaintiff  through  his 
dedatatioa,  he  tells  ua  *  that  the  tenant  now  has  his  eleo- 

'  Ib  Tie*  of  the  aar  of  this  pliraae  here  nnU  !□  Glanvill,  as  referring  Co 
bgfalBtive  aplinanre*  no  \oui;ei  extant,  it  is  iDterestiag  to  nutice  it  io  a 
iwoMd  of  1301  iu>  menuiiig  tlie  Aniie  of  riareadon  :  yichalaiit  puryel  ae 
pTT  HfWiM.  prr  atiitaia,  —  "  Let  Nicholas  purge  himaelf  by  [the  ordeal  of] 
««l*r  ■crorUIng  lo  the  Aesize."  Mailland,  PI.  Cr.  1.  This  Assize 
(-"riw  matt  iniparbuit  ilncDinerit.  of  Che  iinture  of  lav  or  edict,  tliah  haa 
Iji^Mii  it  klnr*  th*  Coni|iiait."  Stabhe.  Conin.  Hist.  i.  4fl9)  wae  discoveretl 
hj  Fmlgnvf  aixiT  tean  a|^  in  a  MSS.  copy  of  Glanvill  in  Che  Sricish 
Ifvaan      f'aL  Com.  ii   lue. 

*  PaUDck  and  MaitUod.  L  I3t,  I9S. 

•  uk  i  «■  ft. 
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tion  to  defend  himself  per  duellum,  vel  ponere  se  inde  in 
maynam  assisam  domini  Regis  et  petere  recognitionem  quis 
eorum  majus  Jus  habet  in  terra  ilia.  If  the  tenant  nuts 
himself  on  the  great  assize,  and  the  plaintiff  assents  in 
court,  he  cannot  withdraw.  If  he  does  not  assent,  he 
must  show  a  good  reason,  as  that  the  parties  are  both 
descended  from  the  same  line  as  the  inheritance;^  and  if 
this  be  disputed  he  must  establish  it  (c.  6).  Glanvill  here 
pauses  (c.  7)  to  praise  the  assize  in  the  well-known  pas- 
sage in  which  this  "  constltutio  "  is  attributed  to  the  royal 
goodness,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  duel  as  regards  its 
justice,  reasonableness,  speed,  and  economy.^  He  goes  on 
to  explain  that  the  tenant,  appealing  from  the  local  court 
to  the  king's  court,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  assize, 
may  have  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  the  lower  tribunal. 

It  was  when  the  proceedings  under  the  original  writ  had 
taken  this  turn  that  the  plaintiff  might  have  his  auxiliary 
writ  (cc.  10  and  11)  for  summoning  four  knights  of  the 
county  and  neighborhood  to  choose  twelve  others  of  the 
same  neighborhood  qui  melius  veritatem  sciant,  ad  recog' 
noscendum  super  sacrament um  suum  utrum  M.  an  R. 
maj\isjus  habeat.  The  details  of  this  election  and  of  the 
summoning  of  the  twelve  knights  are  then  given  (cc.  12, 
14,  15). 

It  is  remarkable  how  free  from  technicality  and  how 
liberal  in  tone  are  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  of  the 
king  and  the  practice  under  it,  as  explained  by  Glanvill 
(c.  12).  When  once  the  twelve  knights  have  assembled 
(cc.  17,  18),  it  is  first  ascertained  by  their  oath  whether 
any  of  them  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  {rei  veritatem).  If 
there  be  any  such,  they  are  rejected  and  others  chosen.     If 

• 

^  See  Stat,  de  matifnis  cuslsis  et  duellis  (inc.  temp.)  St.  Healm,  i.  218. 

'  Supra,  p.  42;  Reeves,  Hist.  Com.  Law  (Finl.  ed.),  187-8.  An  inter- 
esting question  exists  as  to  whether  the  word  magna  belongs  in  this  pas- 
sage. Reeves,  i.  187,  note ;  Beames's  Glanv.  54,  note.  Whether  it  belongs 
here  or  not,  it  is  found  elsewhere  in  Glanvill  and  in  our  other,  earl/ 
books,  as  designating  this  particular  recognition. 
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the  twelve  differ  in  their  verdict,  others  are  added  until 
tUire  are  twelve  who  agree,  on  oue  aide  or  the  other.'  The 
knowledge  required  of  them  is  their  own  jjerceptiun,  or 
what  their  fathers  have  told  them,  or  what  they  may  trust 
as  fully  as  their  own  jwrceplious  ijier proprium  visum  ft 
auditum  .  .  .  vel  per  vei'ba  patruin  suoram,  et  per  tnlia. 
guibtu  JIdem  teneantur  liitbere  tit  propriit).  The  knights 
niay  either  say,  directly  and  shortly,  that  one  party  or  the 
other  has  the  greater  right,  or  merely  set  forth  the  factH, 
and  thus  enable  the  justices  to  say  it.  —  what  we  call  a 
special  verdict.  The  interesting  fact  ia  stated  (c.  19)  that 
the  king's  ordinance  provides  a  punishment  for  the  false 
swearing  of  these  persons;  viz.,  the  loss  of  all  chattels  and 
movable  goo<l8,  but  not  the  freehold.  They  are  also  to  be 
imprisoneit  for  at  least  a  year,  and  to  lose  their  If^em 
trrrar,  lieSng  no  longer  the  legalia  homo,  and  becouiiog 
forever  infamous.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  writ  of  right  had  no  neces- 
sar]' relation  to  the  new  modes  of  trial;  the  regular  trial 
was  the  old  one,  the  duel.  It  was  only  when  the  tenant 
claimed  the  benefit  of  the  statute  that  the  case  was  tried 
by  the  inquisition,  or,  as  it  is  more  usually  called  in  this 
relation,  the  recognition.  The  writ  which  secured  this 
was  merely  an  auxiliary  writ  of  summons  obtained  by  the 
plaintiff  to  meet  the  emergency  in  liis  ease  which  had  thus 
developed.  But  Glanvill.  later  on,*  speaks  in  detail  of  a 
different  thing  when  he  comes  to  possessory  writs:  "Now 
we  are  to  speak  of  tlie  usual  proceedings  where  seisin  only 
is  in  question.  And  since  these  usually  go  forward  by  a 
r«cogmtioDr  by  favor  of  that  ordinance  of  the  kingdom 


>  As  to  the  rala  of  silcling  the  tonr  electors  to  the  twelve,  making  tha 

m  a  jttry  of  sixteen,  »*b  mpra,  p.  Ad.  n. 

'  JtltahU*.  <n  jurt  nmlra  dr  (0  dirilar  qui  tlut  reclai  In  caria,  rum  txUx 
I  am  allagatat,  non  mmtimvuicnl iit,  rrl  injamii  (It.,  ltd  gni  tl  tn  leii«  pottula 
I  <t  pmtulftilT.    ffof  Mfuu  vulgan  illiiil  in  /•tnmilis  JuridicU,  pra/ii  el  legalt* 

t/iwj.    Rpelmon,  Glon. 

•  Lib.  xiii.  c.  1. 
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which  is  called  the  assize  (ex  beneficio  constitutionis  regni 
que  assisa  nominatur),  it  remains  to  speak  of  the  various 
recognitions."  Eight  recognitions  are  then  named  (c.  2), 
viz. :  de  morte  antecesaoris,  de  ultima  presentationey  utrum 
tenementum  sit  feudum  ecclesiasticum  vel  laicum,  utrum 
seisitus  defeodo  vel  de  vadio,  utrum  sit  infra  etatem  ^  (c.  16), 
utrum  seisitus  defeodo  vel  de  warda  (c.  14),  ut'rum  presen- 
taverit  occasione  feodi  vel  warde,  de  nova  disseisina;  and 
the  writs  for  these  are  given  in  succession.  Glanvill 
also  plainly  says  that  in  other  ways  the  recognition  is 
reached;  as  regards  incidental  points  they  are  ordered, 
sometimes  by  assent  of  the  parties  and  sometimes  by  the 
order  of  the  court  (et  si  que  sunt  similia  que  in  curia  fre' 
quenter  emergunt  presentHrus  partibus,  tunc  ex  consensu 
ipsarum  partium,  tunc  etiam,  de  consilio  curie  consideratur 
ad  aliquam  controversiam  terminandam).  In  dealing  with 
the  first  of  these  writs,  Glanvill  explains,  once  for  ^11,  the 
procedure.  The  writ  directs  the  sheriff  to  summon  twelve 
libei'os  et  legales  homines  de  visineto  de  ilia  villa  to  appear, 
ready  on  their  oath  recognoscere  si  •  .  ,  et  interim  terram 
illam  videat  .  .  •  (c.  3).  The  sheriff  is  to  select  these  men, 
in  the  presence  of  the  parties,  if  they  choose  to  attend 
(c.  5).  Only  two  essoins  (excuses  for  delay)  are  allowed 
in  any  possessory  recognition,  and  none  at  all  in  the  writ 
of  novel  disseisin.  In  considering  various  dilatory  pleas 
to  which  the  tenant  may  resort,  it  is  said  that  the  question 
of  fact  thus  raised  may  be  disposed  of  by  a  resort  ad  duel- 
lum,  vel  ad  aliam  usitatam  probationem.  As  regards  the 
mode  in  which  the  twelve  are  to  arrive  at  their  verdict 
Glanvill  simply  says  (c.  11)  it  is  sub  forma  prescripta  in 
hoc  libro, — meaning,  perhaps,  the  explanations  about  the 
writ  of  right  in  the  second  book  ;  it  is  only  there  that  he 
gives  any  such  explanations. 

Glanvill's  last  book  (xiv.)  deals  with  criminal  cases, — 
de  criminalibus  restat  tractandum.  Here,  as  yet,  the  jury 
has  penetrated  little;  but  here  also  it  has  come.     In  such 

^  In  this  case  the  recognition  is  bj  eight. 
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Ite  ordinary  common-law  (per  lerjem  terrae)  mode  of 
tiOD  is  the  private  one,  by  appeal,  and  the  ordinary 
e  of  trial  is  battle  or  the  ordeal ;  for,  in  criminal  cases, 
■  eoiD purgation  in  tlie  king's  courts  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared by  the  Assize  of  Clarendon.  But  sometimes  one  is 
accused  by  "public  fame;"  i.e.,  the  accusing  jury,  In 
this  case  the  judge  must  inquire  carefully  into  the  basis  of 
this  accusation  per  miiltas  et  variaa  inquisitiones  et  interro- 
ijrttiotu*  coram  justic' faciendaa  in^uiretur  ret  Veritas,  et  id 
n  reruimiiibus  rerum  indinia  et  conjecturit,  nwic  pro  eo 
HHHc  contra  eum  qui  aecuaatvr  faeientibus.^  Sometimes 
ihe.  accused  bas  an  election  whether  to  submit  to  the 
otdeali  and  sometimes  he  is  forced  to  it,  as  in  homicide, 
wb«re  he  has  been  taken  in  Hight  by  a  pursuing  crowd,  if 
this  be  attested  in  court  by  a  jury,  — st  .  ,  .  hoc  per  jura- 
tam  pairie  fu&rit  in  curia  legitime  testatum  (c,  3).  One 
may  decline  battle  for  the  reason  of  being  sisty  years  old 
or  over,  or  being  maimed.  But  then  he  is  driven  to  the 
ordeal  (c.  1). 

Gl&nvill  often,  throughout  his  work,  speaks  of  refer- 
ring incidental  questions  ad  visinetum,  of  determining 
Iheiii  /Kv  jumlam  pntriae  vet-  vltineti.  What  has  already 
been  said  may  serve  to  show  that  this  was  sometimes  under 
Ihr  king's  ordinance  {justa  ag»!snm)  by  a  recognition,  and 
•otnetimea  that  it  oame  about,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
}D<lge'8  contnil  over  the  procedure,  by  the  outright  awHrd 
of  the  court,  by  agreement  of  parties,  or  by  the  mere  ordi?r 
of  the  crown.  In  1200 'an  entry  on  the  judicial  rolls  begins 
Ahmptly,  Juratn  venlt  reognitum.,  &c.  The  jury  finds  that 
th€  sons  of  8.  are  the  inheritota  of  a  certain  estate,  tit  ein 
ritlttnr  ;  anii  ft  Is  added,  rf  notandum  quod  haer.  inqjiiatcio 
fmfta  fuit  ptrr  preempt  lint  domtni  Regis,  nnn  per  consider' 
t^iamem  curiae  vcl  srrundiivi  conBuetudlnem  reyni." 

*  Co(Dp«ra  ihe  office,  fn  civil  cases,  of  the  vela  — to  mska  a  chsrge 
fntsbte.  Ai/im,  p.  10.  Tli?se  prelirniiinrr  inquiriM  mnst  not  be  von- 
fjoandeil  «ith  tbe  trial ;  Stepheu  ap|«ara  ia  fall  iuto  this  error.  Hub 
Cran.  Uw.  i.  IM-AO. 

*  Rot  Cur.  R«g-  ii.  1^9. 
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II.  We  now  come  to  the  time  when  there  are  printed 
records,  and  cases  can  be  cited.  Henceforward  we  are  on 
more  solid  ground,  and  may  hope  to  trace  more  clearly  the 
development  of  things.  A  student  is  struck  at  once  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  new  mode  of  trial  during  the  next 
century.  The  evil  practice  of  exacting  a  large  and  uncer- 
tain fee  for  granting  a  recognition,  even  when  it  was 
matter  of  right,  ^  which  continued  throughout  the  twelfth 
century,  was  forbidden  by  John's  Magna  Carta,  in  1215. 
The  Barons  had  demanded  in  their  "Articles,"*  Ne  jus 
vendatur,  vet  differatur  vel  vetitum  sit ;  and  in  art.  40  of 
the  Charter  the  king  had  promised  **Nulli  vendemus^  nulli 
negabimus  aut  differemus  rectum  aut  justiciam."  Then 
the  multiplication,  in  civil  cases,  of  new  writs  and  forms 
of  action,  available  as  of  right  and  all  of  them  calling  for 
a  trial  by  jury,  gave  it  a  great  increase.  As  to  the  king's 
right  to  issue  new  writs,  the  abridgment  of  the  right  in 
1258,  and  the  enactment  in  1285  of  that  fruitful  provision,* 
whereby  the  clerks  in  chancery  were  empowered  to  issue 
new  writs  in  consimUi  casu,  —  authorizing  actions  on  the 
ease  and  providing  the  channels  through  which  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  flood  of  subsequent  litigation  has  flowed,  — 
I  can  merely  allude  to  these  things.^  Even  without  all 
this  and  before  it,  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  growth; 
for  instance,  trespass,  occasionally  resorted  to  in  John's 
reign  or  earlier,*  became  apparently  a  writ  of  course  after 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.*     In  this,  as  well 

1  Bigelow,  Hist.  Proc.  187-90.  In  1199  (1  Rot.  Cur.  Reg.  354)  the 
Abbot  of  Colchester,  defendant  in  an  assize  of  mort  d'ancestor,  offers  the 
king  one  silver  mark  to  have  the  assize  made  up  de  senion'bus  et  legaliori 
bus  homimbus  de  ipso  visineto.  And  in  the  same  year  (t&.  37.5)  the  men  of 
**  Docking"  offer  the  king  ten  marks />ro habendajurata  de  consuetudinibu^ 
^vas  atUiquiter  consueverunt,  &c. 

3  No.  30;  Stnbbs,  Charters  (6th  ed.),  293. 
s  St.  Westm.  IL  c.  24. 

4  See  Bigelow,  PI.  A.  N.  Introd.  xxviii-xxz. 

*  Bigelow,  Hist.  Proc.  160. 

*  Professor  Ames  in  Harv.  Law  Rev.  iii.  29,  note;  confixmed  bj  Pro- 
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is  m  all  cases  which  were  not  covered  by  established  niles, 
tilt  jury  was  the  modp  of  trial.  "Ami  since  in  a  plea  of 
IresiAss  the  defendant  can  hardly  escape  making  his  de- 
Ii-nre  by  the  country,  the  justice,  by  consent  of  parties, 
shnU  make  inquiry  of  the  truth  by  lawful  inquest,"  says  the 
Statute  of  Wales  in  1284  (c,  xi.).'  "To  avoid  the  perilous 
nsk  of  battle  it  is  better  to  proceed  by  our  writs  of  trespass 
than  by  appeals,  says  Britton  (A.  D.  1291-2).*  In  1304  • 
battle  was  offered  and  accepted  in  trespass,  but  the  court 
Kfased  to  allow  it-  In  1308,  a  bull  of  Pope  Clemeut  V. 
against  the  trying  of  ecclesiastics  in  Englisli  secular  courts 
9tiow8  the  jury  in  use  in  criminal  cases  and  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  it  as  seen  through  Continental  eyes:  Contra 
ilii^tm  etfrieat  duodt-cun  laiet  admUtuntur  in  tester,  qui  »i 
Jieunt  M  fredrre  iUott  aujier  quo  aerasantur  commisgigifB 
MietuHt,  trstitua  eredi/ur  irulnbitanter  eisdem  ;  et  ex  hon  ad 
mMl*m  4it  prarmittitur  eoni/cirnicnttir.*  By  the  year  1436, 
is  a  statute*  for  relieving  against  certain  crying  abuses  of 
trul  by  jury,  we  find  a  recital  that  it  has  now  spread  over 

hmtt  MaitlMid  io  hu  raliuilile  article  on  tlie  "  Register  of  Origioal 
Wfii«,"  it.  lTT-9.  ai7 :  ■'  At  the  end  of  the  Borons'  wur  ...  we  suddenly 
tamm  Bpua  a  Iftrfce  crop  of  torh  actious."  In  Pollock  and  Maitlwid,  Hist. 
iof.  Ij*w,  ii.  534  n.  it  ii  roid  ;  "  After  looking  through  some  nDpnuted 
nOt  W(  {*cl  euUUed  to  say  that  this  action  was  i 
It  «■•  ifuile  tommun  in  1273." 
>  I  St.  Realm,  p.  £6.  See  Iletelrigg'A  cas 
Ll) 

*  L  49;  Nichols,  i.  113.      A  learned  frieod  ^ggesta  that  1)y  the  middle 

wl  1^  tbirlecntb  century  there  vr*^re  no  caaes  where  n  defendant  on  his 

triai  night  not  n-galarlr  have  a  jury  if  he  applied  for  it,  and  no  case 

•bn*  B  |ilaintiff  might  nut  hare  it  except  debt,  detinue,  and  the  writ  of 

rifM.— altosing,  of  coni*e.  for  silnations  where  documents  were  the 

prnfipr  mod*  of  trial.    There  were  other  situations,  or  rather  perhaps. 

nttMa  ap^dflc  lDi]iilrie«.  to  which  the  jury  was  thought  luappticable,  aa  in 

a  CM*  ia  IMS  {PI.  Ah.  SSB.  col.  I ),  where  we  read  that.  Domiimi  Brx  in 

Uc  tam  »o»  va!t  nptr  inldlcrlum  niv  roatcicnriam  ipionim  J.ihaniiii  a 

JTj^, i-i  ^i^mam  jnlrian  admitttrt.    Compare  Uenghoai.  C.  J.,  in  Alein  if 

SiBoa.  X.  B.  sa  k.  .13  Edw   I.  60  (ISM). 

t  r.  B-  S3  A  33  Edw,  I.  318-320. 

'  WJlkilM,  C'mfUia,  ii,  322  ;  cited  in  Palgrave,  Com.  i 

•Sub.  ift  H.  VLcS. 
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the  whole  field.  "Our  said  Lord  the  King,  considering 
that  the  trial  of  the  life  and  death,  lands  and  tenements^ 
goods  and  chattels  of  every  one  of  his  subjects  in  this  king- 
dom, touching  matters  of  fact,  remains  and  stands,  and 
from  day  to  day  probably  is  to  be  had  and  made  by  the 
oaths  of  inquests  of  twelve  men  duly  summoned  in  his 
courts,"  &c. ,  &c. 

But  the  inquisition  had  its  most  interesting  extension, 
and  the  one  which  it  will  be  most  profitable  to  trace,  in 
criminal  cases.  Of  one  aspect  of  this  a  very  interesting 
account  is  given  by  Brunner.*  Here,  as  in  civil  cases,  the 
incidental  questions  raised  by  an  exceptio  were  often 
referred,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  or  by  the  king's  grace 
obtained  by  the  offer  of  money,  to  an  inquisition.  Many 
instances  of  such  offers  for  a  jury  to  try  the  question,  upon 
a  special  plea  in  criminal  cases,  are  found  in  the  reign  of 
John.  The  commonest  case  of  this  sort,  so  far  as  our 
printed  records  show,  was  the  plea,  on  an  appeal,  that  it 
was  brought  maliciously,  to  disinherit  or  otherwise  injure 
the  appellee,  whose  innocence  is  also  alleged,  —  the  ex* 
ceptio  de  otto  et  atia,^  These  pleas  often  involved  practi 
cally  a  decision  of  the  main  question  of  guilt  or  innocence. 
By  the  Magna  Carta  of  King  John  (art.  36)  such  writs 
were  no  longer  to  be  sold  and  bought,  but  given  as  of 
right."  In  this  way,  then,  it  seems  to  have  been  possible, 
even  before  the  decree  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  in 
this  same  year  of  1215,  to  apply  the  jury  to  criminal  cases 
whenever  the  accused  asked  for  it.  But  how  if  he  did 
not  ask  for  it  ?    The  Assize  of  Clarendon,  in  1166,  with 

»  Schw.  469-474. 

3  Instances  of  this,  .in  1200,  may  be  seen  in  Hot.  Cnr.  Keg.  ii.  30,  97, 
230,  and  265 ;  the  last-named  case  reappears,  in  1207,  in  PI.  Cr.  (Maitland) 
i.,  case  54.  In  this  last  volume  interesting  instances,  of  the  years  1202-5, 
are  foond,  at  cases  81,  87,  91,  92.  See  also  case  161,  in  1221.  In  case  79 
(1203),  on  a  plea  to  an  appeal,  of  a  previous  concord  and  settlement,  the 
appellee  offers  two  marks  to  the  king  for  an  inquest,  and  has  it. 

'  Nichil  detur  vel  capiatur  de  cetera  pro  brevi  inqutsitianis  de  vita  vel 
membris  sed  gratis  concedatur  ft  non  npgetur. 
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iU  apparatus  of  An  accusing  jury  and  a  trial  by  ordeal  lu 
tbougbt  to  have  mainly  done  away  in  the  king's  courts 
with  compurgation  as  a  mode  of  trial  for  crime; '  and  now 
the  Lateraa  Council,  in  forbidding  ecclesiastics  to  take 
part  in  trial  by  ordeal,  was  deemed  to  have  forbidden  that 
mode  of  trial,  as  well  in  England  as  in  all  other  countries 
where  the  authority  of  the  Council  was  recognized.'  The 
king's  judges  would  naturally  turn  to  the  inquest,  as  was 
done  irregularly  in  some  of  the  nobles'  courts.'  But  this 
had  not  been  used  heretofore  in  criminal  cases  without  the 
consent  of  the  accused;  and  the  action  of  the  judges  took 
the  course  of  gaining  his  consent  and  stimulating  it.  Some- 
how or  other  it  eventually  became  the  received  opinion 
that  one  accused  of  crime  could  not  be  tried  by  the  country 
unless  he  should  plead,  and  put  himself  on  that  mode  of 
trial.  It  was  so  in  Normandy;*  and  this  may  veil  suggest 
that  the  fundamental  reason  of  it  was  one  common  to  both 
coantries;  viz.,  a  struggle  of  the  old  formalism  in  adjust- 
ing itself  to  the  new  procedure.  But  there  was  an  unset- 
iU4  tine  at  first,  and  some  persons  were  tried  by  jury  and 
liang«d  who  never  had  consented  to  the  jury.*    There  was 

<  S*t  I'p'o,  p.  M. 

*  "Tb*  next  ejra  ,  .  .  took  place  in  the  winter  of  131B-I9.  The 
jtifm  bMl  ■Inadf  itartMl  ol  their  jooinevB  when  bd  order  of  the  king  in 
taaadl  vaa  seDt  ronuil  to  them  .  .  .  :  '  When  yon  itan«d  on  yonr  eyre  it 
wataa  lel  ODdetenaiiied  whatsboulil  be  done  with  persoDH  accused  of  crime, 
dH  Cbimb  hariuE  forbidden  the  ordeal.  For  tlie  present  we  moit  rely 
««ty  RRBcIi  on  your  diocretiou  to  act  wisely  orcording  to  the  special  cir- 

MMa  of  Mch  cue.' "  The  judges  were  then  given  certain  geaeral 
I  charged  witli  the  i^raver  crimes,  who  might  da  harm 
I  if  •Uawcd  lo  abjure  the  realm,  are  to  be  imprisoiieil,  witlioat  eadaugering 
\  Uh>  or  Ihnb.  liuu  charged  with  less  crimes,  who  would  lisve  been  tried 
I  %j  th»  ordml.  nay  abjure  tlie  realm.  In  the  ciue  of  hidbII  crimes  thera 
■t  Im  pM|Cn  to  keep  the  peace.    Msjllaad,  Glooc.  Pleas,  xxxviii. 

*  Htn  Br.  S.  B.  ii..  case  &»a ;  s.  c.  sHpra,  p.  S6. 

*  BranMr,  Schw.  1*i, 

■  Cwo  of  tlii*  •or',  o'  the  period  l>!0-iaa!,  may  be  found  in  Hile,  PL 
CV-  ti,  3S3,  nou;  s.  c.  Maitlaud,  11.  Cr.  i,  leases  las,  IST:  Mai  tloud.  Clone. 
ConiMtre  St.  Wall  c.  xl.  |)S84|  as  to  persi>ual  treapasaes 
||yht,|wTr 
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ground  for  this  course  in  the  usages  of  the  king's  court 
in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  If  the  tenant  in  a  writ 
of  right  put  himself  on  the  grand  assize,  the  question  as 
regards  the  demandant  was  not  whether  he  consented,  but 
whether  he  had  a  good  reason  for  refusing  to  consent.*  So 
in  the  petty  assizes,  there  was  no  choice.  As  regards 
exceptions  Britton  tells  us  (218  b),  en  tels  cos  soit  la  assise 
toume  enjuree,  et  en  phisours  autre  ca^y  si  les  parties  se 
a^sententf  et  si  noun^  soitjuge  contre  cely  qe  assenter  ne  se 
vodera.  As  we  saw  in  Glanvill,  one  might  be  compelled 
to  the  ordeal  against  his  will.  In  the  nature  of  things  it 
could  not  really  be  left  to  the  option  of  an  accused  person 
whether  he  would  be  tried  or  not.  It  is  not  strange  then 
to  find  that  the  judges,  using  the  large  discretion  confided 
to  them  by  the  crown  after  the  Lateran  Council,  sometimes 
forced  a  jury  upon  an  unwilling  prisoner.*  The  two  cases 
cited  by  Emlyn  in  his  note  to  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
which  are  above  referred  to,  are  clear  instances  of  it. 
Seven  cases  in  Gloucester,  however,  during  the  same  iter 
in  which  these  occurred,  preserved  by  Maitland,  are,  as  he 
says,  "provokingly  inconclusive." 

Maitland's  researches  among  the  rolls  in  preparing  the 
"Select  Pleas  of  the  Crown"  (A.  D.  1200-1225),  which 
make  the  first  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Selden 
Society,  lead  him  to  make  •  the  important  remark  regard- 
ing Emlyn's  two  cases,  that  "no  other  cases  to  the 
same  effect  have  as  yet  been  found."  Yet  Bracton's 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  in  accord  with  them.  In  very 
interesting  passages,  quoted  by  Maitland ,  Bracton  *  argues 
for  this  doctrine  on  the  analogy  of  what  happens  (citing 
two  cases  of  1226),  in  an  appeal  where  the  appellant  is  a 
woman,  an  old  person,  or  one  maimed.  In  such  cases 
there  can  be  no  battle,  and,  since  the  Lateran  Council,  no 

1  Glanv.  ii.  6. 

*  Glonc.  PI.  xxxix.    See  Pollock  and  Maitland  il,  649. 

•  P.  99,  note. 

«  Lib.  iii.,cc.  21,22. 
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ordeal;  the  process  is  the  jnry,  — cof/endus  est  igitur  appel' 
latMs  yutxi  tie  defendat  per  pittrium.  On  an  indictment, 
also,  after  describing  the  proceedings  (143  b),  in  saying 
tluit  these  forms  are  to  be  followed  io  ^11  cases  of  homicide 
vliere  one  has  put  himflelf  on  aD  inquisltioD,  his  expres- 
sions are,  aire  sponte,  give  per  caufdom  hidnrtiis,  slue  per 
nreeMttatein.  I^one  of  Bracton's  citations  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  viz.  in  the  treatise  De  Comvn,  are  later  than 
1231-2,  except  one  of  1262,  which  appears  to  be  an  inter- 
polation; and  this  is  esteemed  the  oldest  part  of  the  book.' 
"The  main  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  written  between 
1250  and  1258."  *  Down,  then,  to  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
iMiith  centurj,  or  later,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought 
possible  by  bigh  authority',  as  well  in  criminal  cases  as  in 
ciril,  to  try  a  man  by  jury,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  convict  him, 
whether  he  consented  or  not.  But  the  doctrine  was  con- 
tnuy  to  settled  ideas,  it  was  not  an  established  cue,  the 
precedents  were  few,  and  it  was  supported  rather  on 
analogy  than  any  body  of  direct  authority.  An  obvious 
rt>urse,  in  case  of  refusal,  was  that  of  treating  the  party 
fts  ronfeseing.  There  had,  indeed,  always  been  cases 
where  one  was  hanged  without  any  trial  at  all,  as  where  a 
maa  was  taken  in  the  fact.'    In  1222,^  one  of  two  alleged 

)  Twm.  RnctoD,  i.  xi*.  xt  ;  ih.  xlviii,  citing  Guterliuck. 

*  I  VMorM  mA  MMtlond,  Biat.  Eng.  I^w,  18!). 

*  Btmcfin.  fol.  hIT.cr  hate  at  cmalilulio  aniigaa.  in  ijua  cnsa  iinn  eit  opai 
mHa  pnt-t-mu  :  cited  bv  Maittaoil  in  Br.  N.  B.  ii.,  ca«e  13S.  — a  neat  <aue 
of  the  con,  in  123!.  where  it  it  adjadged  nan  jiolrst  dffendtrt,  suajundaliir. 
See  ako  Uie  StMDle  oE  Walea,  a.  xW.  (St.  Realm,  iee,  A.  D.  128-1).  This 
mn  ol  thing  is  iniligennu*  among  all  barbaroos  peuple ;  see  Maine's  Anc. 
Ij(w.  c-  10;  Anglo-Saxon  Lam,  patfim.  It  ia  tbe  parent  of  a  certuu 
■nodrm  "  pmtDmption,"  on  finding  one  in  poaaeaaioa  of  stolen  gooda. 
Jmfr*,3»a. 

tach  c«MH  ibere  wait  «  ri^ht  to  behead  the  ofTendor  at  once,  on 
g  up  with  Uin,    Thin  was  often  abused.    See  tbe  dtnui^  atorv  i>( 
EIm  Sfanall,  in  a  LinEoIiighire  record  ot    i3IS-I9.  PI    Ab.  333,  ml.  1. 
n  r.  B-  30  &  31  Edw.  1. 545.     "  The  exteut,"  iia;-s  a  leaned  writer. 


*  Br.  N.  B.  it.  case  136. 
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robbers  puts  himself  on  a  jury  and  is  substantially  ac- 
quitted. The  other  refuses;  but  it  appears  that  he  was 
found  in  possession  of  part  of  a  tunic  lately  stolen,  and 
omnes  de  comitatu  et  de  visneto  say  that  he  is  a  thief,  and 
has  been  in  complicity  with  thieves,  that  he  is  not  in 
frank-pledge,  and  has  no  lord  to  vouch  for  him,  and  that 
there  is  no  good  thing  in  his  favor;  accordingly  it  is  ad- 
judged, '^convictus  est,  idea,  etc.,"  i.e.,  he  is  to  be  hanged. 
In  1226,*  Henry  le  Dreys  is  appealed  by  an  approver  in 
whose  company  he  had  been  taken.  He  is  not  in  frank- 
pledge, and  has  no  lord  to  vouch  for  him,  and  does  not 
offer  in  any  way  to  purge  himself,  et  ideo  suspendatur, 
etc. 

There  was  irregularity  and  looseness.  In  1219,'  the 
itinerant  justices  are  punished  for  hanging  men  without 
trial,  who  were  not  taken  with  the  mainour,  had  not  con- 
fessed, and  apparently  had  not  put  themselves  on  a  jury : 
they  had  carried  the  current  practices  too  far,  and  applied 
them  to  persons  who  had,  indeed,  befriended  a  near  relative 
who  appeared  to  be  a  thief,  and  who,  while  not  confessing, 
had  not  satisfactorily  denied  receiving  the  stolen  goods. 
The  twelve  jurors  of  the  hundred  had  been  referred  to, 

"to  which  this  sammary  method  of  justice  was  carried  would  not  be 
believed  without  a  perusal  of  the  early  Assize  Rolls."  (Staffordsh.  Coll. 
iii.  18.)  In  1256,  in  Bracton's  time,  we  read,  in  a  Northumberland 
record,  of  a  presentment  that  one  Gilbert,  a  stranger,  who  was  travelling 
with  Sermannus,  a  hermit,  robbed  and  beat  him  and  fled,  leaving  him 
gu€ui  mortuum.  One  of  the  king's  officers  met  and  arrested  him  in  his 
flight,  and  took  him  to  Alnwick ;  whither  the  hermit  came  and  charged  Gil- 
bert with  his  misdeeds.  Gilbert  confessed  them  before  the  bailiff  and  the 
men  of  the  vill ;  whereupon  the  said  officer  of  the  king  caused  the  hermit 
to  behead  Gilbert.  The  record  concludes  thus :  "  The  sheriff  and  coroner, 
being  asked  by  what  warrant  he  caused  him  to  be  beheaded,  say  that  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  county  that  as  soon  as  any  one  is  taken  with  the 
mainour,  he  is  to  be  at  once  beheaded,  and  the  party  suing  for  his  stolen 
chattels,  is  to  have  his  chattels  for  beheading  hiuL"  North.  Assize  Rolls 
(Snrtees  Soc.)  70.    See  Harv.  Law  Rev.  vol.  xi  278. 

1  Br.  N.  B.  iii.  case  1724. 

2  Ih.  u.  67. 
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iutd  had  given  them  a  bad  name,  had  "heard  say"  that  the 
stolen  goods  were  divided  od  their  land,  etc.  Whether  liy 
reafioii  of  this  sort  of  loose  practice,  or  the  prevalence  of 
old  ideas,  or  for  whatever  reason,  it  seems  to  have  become 
the  role  thai  staudiiig  mute  was  not  confession,  and  that 
the  accused  could  not  be  put  on  his  trial  by  a,  jury  without 
his  consent.'   Of  course  the  matter  might  have  been  covered 

»  MutluidV  Conrt  Baron  {4  Seld.  Soc.  Pnb.)  preserves  certaiu  forma 
mud  of  ■  itte  not  kler  Ihan  I  £68,  l»T  helping  Blewartln  Uil  others  to  holil 
(heir  lotMi  courts,  and  illo.-iniu-i'  tlie  lurreni  methouB  anii  opiuions  of  tliat 
period  on  the  nbject  in  hand.  At  p.  e-j  we  have  prucoeiliugs  against 
•4H>  WilliuD  for  the  larcenv  of  a  mare.  He  bna  offered  bottle :  then  the 
*te*ard  utdresses  the  accused  :  — 

~  William,  now  answer  me  by  what  device  thou  camwit  by  this  mare ; 
(or  at  )«ut  thon  oast  not  denv  tliat  ibe  was  found  with  thee,  and  that 
UioD  didct  avow  her  for  thine  own." 

"  Sir,  I  dicavow  this  mare,  and  never  saw  I  her  until  now," 

"Tbco,  William,  thou  cnust  right  baldly  put  thyself  upon  the  good 
(utk  Iff  tbia  till  that  never  thon  didst  steal  her." 

"  Naj.  sir,  for  these  men  have  their  hearts  big  against  me  and  hate  me 
OMtll  beesoae  of  this  ill  report  which  is  snrnjiMil  against  me. ' 

"  Thinkem  thou.  WiUiam,  that  there  be  any  who  would  commend  his 
IicmIt  Hill  tonl  to  the  devils  for  thee  or  fur  love  or  for  hatred  of  thee  1 
Smj.  Tvfily.  they  are  good  folk  and  tawfal,  and  thou  canst  oust  from 
aaoMig  ihatn  all  those  whom  thon  snspwlest  of  desiring  thy  condemDation. 
Rirt  ito  tbon  what  is  right  and  have  Oud  before  thine  eyes,  and  confess 
At  iratb  of  thin  thing  and  the  other  things  that  thou  hast  done,  and  give 
Hit  UiTSclf  wholly  to  the  enticement  of  the  devil,  but  confess  the  truth 
aai  %hoa  ahalt  fiud  us  the  more  merciful.'' 

Ai  p.  S*.  W.  of  .M.  is  arrested  for  receiving  and  concealing  stolen  oxen. 
Hr  pay*  ther  are  his  own,  bought  at  a  foir :  and  he  offers  battle.  The 
Mewaid  Lheo  addicMes  him :  "  And  if  thou  didat  bny  them  with  thv 
■tosafin  the  fair  of  C.,  whither  come  merchants  with  divers  merchandises 
In  hnj  and  sell,  as  thon  bast  swd.  why  didst  thou  hide  them  so  aiK-retly 
br  to  Utag  a  time  ?  It  seemetb  to  me  that  thon  didst  come  by  them  In 
M«ne  eril  manner.  It  is  seemly,  therefore,  that  ihoo  shonldst  acquit  thy- 
wlf  in  otiMr  wise,  tor  that  there  is  an  evil  presumption  against  thee ;  and 
4-t  Ub*  and  of  all  other  matters  tboii  shouldst  put  thyself  npon  the  good 
(oU  td  this  Hll." 

**  Xajr,  air,  1  am  not  put  to  that  as  it  seemeth  to  me,  for  that  I  am  re.-idy 
n  proper  chaticl," 


Tb*  Meward  insists  that  even  if  m 


e  will  prove  the  thing  against  the 
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by  an  "assize."  But  it  was  not;  on  the  contrary,  towards 
the  end  of  the  century  we  tind  a  remarkable  statute  which 
seems  to  recognize  the  doctrine  that  consent  was  necessary, 
and  provides  a  punishment  (peine)  for  refusal,  of  a  nature 
to  induce  consent.  The  Statute  of  Westminster  the  First 
(3  Edw.  I.  c.  12)  enacts,  in  1275,  that  "Notorious  felons, 
openly  of  ill  fame,  who  will  not  put  themselves  on  inquests 
for  felonies  with  which  they  are  charged  before  the  justices 
at  the  king's  suit,  shall  be  put  in  strong  and  hard  impris- 
onment^^iwi.  le  prison  forte  et  dure)  as  refusing  the  common 
law  of  the  laud.  But  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
persons  who  are  taken  on  light  suspicion."  This  appears 
to  be  the  iirst  mention  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
peine  forte  et  dure. 

Of  the  long  continuance  of  this  practice  until  its  aboli- 
tion in  1772,*  and  the  tardy  adoption  then,  and  in  1827,*  of 
Bracton's  opinion  and  the  method  of  the  cases  in  1221; 
and  of  the  strange  and  barbarous  variations  upon  this 
penalty  brought  about  by  judges'  or  jailers'  authority,  I 
need  not  say  much.  But  a  few  words  may  be  interesting. 
I  have  given  all  the  language  of  the  statute.  In  Britton 
(about  1291-2),  we  find  details  which  are  not  in  the 
statute :  "  That  they  be  barefooted,  ungirt  and  bareheaded, 
in  the  worst  place  in  the  prison,  upon  the  bare  ground  con- 
tinually night  and  day,  that  they  eat  only  bread  made  of 
barley  or  bran,  and  that  they  drink  not,  the  day  they  eat, 
nor  eat,  the  day  they  drink,  nor  drink  anything  but  water, 
and  {il  soint  enfyrges)  that  they  be  put  in  irons.'*  *  Fleta,* 
a  book  which  the  writer  of  Britton  is  supposed  to  have  had 

accused,  "  we  have  good  hope  and  hold  it  for  truth  (nos  avumus  bane  esper- 
aunce  e  pur  voirs  le  sentums)  that  thon  didst  come  by  these  beasts  wrong- 
follj.  Therefore  answer  in  some  other  wise  if  thon  thinkest  well  so  to 
do."  The  accused  holds  out,  but  renews  his  offer  of  battle,  and  is  ordered 
back  to  prison. 

1  St.  12  Geo.  III.  c.  20,  s.  1. 

«  St.  7  &  8  Geo.  rV.  c.  28. 

«  Nichols,  i.  26,  27. 

^  See  lib.  i.  c.  34,  s.  33. 
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in  bis  hands,  sayx  nothing  of  putting  in  irons.  In  the 
midille  of  the  next  century  it  was  found  possible  by  a 
woman  to  live  forty  days  under  the  penauee;'  so  that 
althougl)  a  utiraele  is  intimated,  in  saying  of  this  woman 
that  she  lived  "  witliout  food  or  drink,"  it  has  been  sup- 
lioseil  that  they  did  not  yet  prass  the  prisoners.  But  this 
is  probably  a  mistake;  the  penance  may  have  been  varied 
in  tlie  case  just  referred  to.  Pressing  appears  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  '■  Mirror; "  and  iu  the  Cornish  iter  of  1302 
we  find  what  appear  to  be  two  cases  of  this  sort,  and  one 
or  two  other  eases  of  the  grawtit  penance,  in  which  tlie  full 
details  are  not  given.'  The  penance  is  described  in  the 
case  of  John  de  Dorley  and  Sir  Balpb  Bloyho*  thus: 
"that  he  should  be  put  iu  a  house  on  the  ground  iu 
bis  shirt,  laden  with  as  much  iron  as  he  could  bear  {charge 
Ar  tant  dr.  frr  enm  it  /wit  portei-),  aud  that  he  should  have 
notliing  to  drink  ou  the  day  when  he  had  anything  to  eat, 
and  that  he  should  drink  water  which  came  neither  from 
foontain  nor  river."  In  1406,*  we  find  Gascoigtie,  by 
advice  of  all  the  justices,  awardiug  the  penalty  with 
further  details.  Two  appealed  of  robbery  and  "mute  of 
maliee,  to  delay  their  death,"  are  to  lie  on  the  ground 
naked,  save  trowsers,  to  liave  put  ujion  them  as  great  a 
weight  of  iron  as  they  can  bear  and  more  {taut  deferr  et 
pnim  ivme  if*  puUfient  porter  et  plw's),  and  to  have  for  food 
oa]y  the  poorest  bread  that  can  be  found,  and  standing 
water  from  the  place  nearest  to  the  jail,  and  these  only  on 
alternate  days,  bread  only  on  one  day,  and  only  water  on 
tb«  uext, — aud  so  to   lie  till   death.     In  1464,'  at  the 

I  raw,  H'M.  Crime,  i.  Ill,  Bl.  Com.  iv.  3S8.     Barriugton,  Obs.  StM. 
U,  K>>«>  tba  dmM  u  31  Edo.  L,  snd  foouds  an  infereuce  uo  (he  nistakea 

•  Y.  B.  30  ft  31  Edw.  1.  SIO.    See  also  ib.  pp.  198,  503.  SSI, 

•  /ft.  SIO. 

•  y   B.  8  H.  IV.  I,S. 
■  In  IMS  (Keilwey,  70,  pi.  4),  at  the  jail  delivery  at  Snuthwark  the 

tudgattBt  wsa  tbat  t«o  p«rsaa«  accused  ahoald  lie  prostrate  anil  have  aa 
■hkIi  trMgbt  put  oa  them,  Ac,  Sx.,  aud  that  their  heads  should  not  touch 
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Nottingham  assizes,  the  judges  had  a  long  struggle  with 
one  Robert  Eypton,  appealed  of  larceny,  who,  when  asked 
how  he  would  acquit  himself,  persisted  in  the  strange 
answer,  "  By  God  and  our  lady  St.  Mary  and  holy  church." 
After  repeated  importunities  from  the  judges,  extending 
over  several  hours,  he  finally  yielded,  and  was  found 
guilty.  Danby,  C.  J.,  in  setting  forth  the  consequences 
of  holding  out  said :  "  You  will  be  sent  to  the  prison  from 
which  you  came  to  us,  and  will  have  on  your  body  a 
weight  of  stones  and  iron  as  great  as  you  can  bear  and 
greater;  and  one  day  bread,  namely  brown  bread  (pain,  s. 
browne  bred)  and  another  day  water,  until  you  be  dead; 
and  besides  the  water  will  be  from  the  water  running  next 
the  prison."  In  1474,^  on  an  appeal,  the  terms  of  the 
judgment  are  given:  ^^Needham  went  to  Newgate  and 
asked  judgment  in  forma  quae  aequitur.  That  the  appellee 
be  remanded  to  his  prison  .  .  .  and  be  put  in  a  cell,  and 
be  naked  on  the  bare  ground  without  litter  or  rushes,  or 
cloth  or  anything,  and  shall  lie  there  naked  on  his  back, 
.  .  .  his  head  and  feet  covered,  and  that  >ne  arm  be 
drawn  with  a  cord  to  one  quarter  of  the  cell,  and  the 
other  to  the  other  quarter,  and  that  one  foot  be  drawn  to 
one  quarter  of  the  cell  and  the  other  to  the  other,  and 
that  on  his  body  be  put  a  piece  of  iron  as  much  as  he 
can  bear,  and  more  (tm  piece  de  ferre  tant  come  il  poit 
suffre  et  port  sur  luy,  et  pluis),  and  the  first  day  after, 
.  he  shall  have  three  morsels  of  barley  bread  without  any 
drink,  and  the  second  day  he  shall  thrice  drink,  with- 
out bread,  as  much  as  he  can  of  water  standing  near  the 
prison,  and  this  shall  be  his  diet  until  he  be  dead."^ 
At  Newgate  two  centuries  later,  in  1662,*  they  had  made 

the  earth,  and  they  would  only  have  Rye  bread,  et  le  prochein  ewe  standintj 
al  dit  prison ;  "  it  shall  not  be  running  water,  and  they  shall  stay  so  until 
they  are  dead."  See  Coke,  C.  J.'s,  long  wrangle  with  the  prisoner  in 
Weston's  case,  2  How.  St.  Tr.  911  (1615). 

1  Y.  B.  4Edw.  IV.  11,  18. 

«  Y.  B.  14  Edw.  IV.  8.  17. 

»  Kelyng  (old  ed.),  27. 
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other  changes.  Kelyng,  C.  J.,  tells  us  that  "George 
Hatle;,  being  indicted  for  robbery,  refused  to  plead, 
and  his  two  thumbs  were  tied  together  with  whipcord 
tb&t  the  pain  of  that  might  compel  him  to  plead,  and 
he  was  sent  away  so  tied,  and  a  minister  persuaded  to 
go  to  him  to  persuade  him:  and  an  hour  after  he  was 
broaght  again  and  pleaded.  And  this  was  said  to  be  the 
coostant  practice  at  Newgate."  This  method  was  some- 
times accompanied  by  the  press;  at  this  period  also  a 
sharp  stone  or  stake  was  placed  under  the  prisoner's  l>ack. 
The  tying  with  whipcord  was  kept  up  at  Newgate  at  least 
as   Ube   as  1734.> 

So  long,  and  longer,  did  this  stupid,  needless  barbarity 
last.  Indeed,  in  1708,  in  a  statute  assimilating  some  parts 
of  the  criminal  law  in  England  and  Scotland,  while  it 
is  provided  that  after  July  1.  1709,  no  person  accused 
of  crime  in  Scotland  shall  suffer  torture,  it  is  with  the 
express  proviso,  that  the  law  "  shall  not  extend  to  lake 
sway  that  judgment  which  is  given  in  England  against 
persons  indicted  of  felony  who  shall  refuse  to  plead  or 
decline  trial."  *  But  at  last  came  the  abolition  of  it  all  in 
17T2,  and  the  adoption  then  and  in  1S27  of  the  rules  that 

'  F«L  Com.  ii.  189-191.  Bnrrington.  Olw.  on  StaC.  t^d  ed.]  SI-SB.  A» 
b  weO  koara,  there  wn*  a  reason  tor  sndnring  thin  horrid  torture,  id  the 
4i)«tTiii«  tliat  one  who  wm  not  formallv  adjudged  guilty  did  not  Forfeit 
hb  tmaii^  In  ISG5.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (Com.  Eng.  book  S.  c.  2G|  nrites: 
~  Itl>  conilein nation  {for  standiog  mate]  i»  to  he  pressed  to  death,  which 
••  HD*  of  tbe  cnielml  denths  thM  raaj  be.  He  iii  laid  npon  a  table,  aud 
KDoclwr  npoa  him,  and  no  marh  weight  of  ftoues  or  lend  laid  upon  that 
labbt.  wbiln  u  hi*  bodv  be  rriuhed  and  his  life  hj  that  violence  taken 
from  bim.  Tllis  dontll  some  strong  and  stout-hearted  man  doth  chone; 
for,  pot  being  canderaned  of  felony,  his  blood  is  not  cornipCed,  his  landd 
DOT  Itotxl*  MmflMMe  to  the  Prince."  Ac  Mr.  Pike's  account  (Hist. 
CriBM,  it.  I94-S ;  ii,  283-5)  of  Strangeways"  snfferings  in  1658.  ot  Burn- 
VTtftb'a.  in  I7S6,  nnder  uenrly  (out  hundredweight,  aiid  of  John  Piiront's 
rnrr.  in  1*34.  are  horrible,  but  iniereating. 

For  whu  is  known  of  the  case  of  Giles  Corey.  i>resseil  to  death  at 
ftalsB  fn  MuMtchaietts,  in  1693,  see  I'pham.  Salem  Witclii;ca[t.  ii.  331. 

»  Si.  7  Ann.  p  al,«.  5. 
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had  been  advocated  and  a  little  followed  five  centuries 
before.^  It  is  impossible  to  review  these  facts  and  not 
agree  with  Palgrave  when  he  says :  "  It  is  a  singular  proof 
of  the  want  of  attention  to  any  general  principles  of  legis- 
lation that  a  custom  equally  foolish  and  barbarous  should 
have  continued  so  long  unaltered.  And  the  subject  is  one, 
among  others,  which  shows  that  the  English  law  .  . 
must  forfeit  many  of  the  encomiums  .  .  .  which  have  so 
long  passed  current  amongst  us."^  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  what  might  have  been  done  some  centuries  earlier, 
when  we  compare  the  enlightened  provisions,  in  1284,  of 
the  Statute  of  Wales,  c.  xi.  as  to  smaller  matters  of  personal 
trespass,  where  the  damages  exceeded  forty  shillings  :  "  And 
since  in  a  plea  of  trespass  the  defendant  can  hardly  escape 
defending  himself  by  the  country,  the  judge  is  to  inquire, 
by  consent  of  parties,  into  the  truth  of  the  matter  by  a 
good  inquest.  .  .  .  Mention  is  made  above  of  the  consent 
of  parties,  but  it  may  happen  that  the  defendant  will  refuse 
an  inquest  of  the  country.  In  that  case,  if  the  plaintiff 
offer  to  prove  by  the  country  the  trespass  done  him,  and 
the  defendant  reject  it,  let  him  be  held  as  convicted,  and 
punished  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  by  the  country." 
As   regards  the  origin  of  these  singular  practices,  it 

1  "  For  the  more  effectual  proceeding  against  persons  standing  mute  on 
their  arraignment  for  felony  or  piracy  .  .  .  s.  1.  If  [he]  shall  stand  mute 
or  will  not  answer  directly  to  the  felony  or  piracy  .  .  .  [he]  shall  be  con- 
victed, etc.  .  .  .  The  court  shall  thereupon  award  judgement  and  execa> 
tion  .  .  .  as  if  .  .  .  convicted  by  verdict  or  confession.  .  .  ."  (Stat.  12 
Greo.  IIL  c.  20).  "  S.  1.  If  any  person,  not  having  the  privilege  of  peer- 
age, being  arraigned  upon  any  indictment  for  treason,  felony,  or  piracy, 
shall  plead  thereto  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  he  shall  by  such  plea,  without  any 
further  form  be  deemed  to  put  himself  upon  the  country  for  trial.  .  .  . 
s.  2.  If  any  person,  being  arraigned  for  treason,  felony,  piracy,  or  misde- 
meanor, shall  stand  mute  of  malice,  or  will  not  answer  directly  ...  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  ...  to  order  the  proper  officer  to  enter  a 
plea  of  not  guilty.  .  .  ."  (Stat.  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.28).  In  1700  (St.  11  & 
12  Wm.  III.  c.  7,  s.  6)  the  same  thing  was  provided  in  an  act  for  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy. 

^  See  also  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen *s  obflerrations,  in  Hist.  Cr.  Law,  i.  300. 
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Biay  be  conjectured  that  tbe  prison  forte  et  dure  of  the 
St.  West.  I.  c.  12,  in  1275,  is  to  be  understood  by  refer- 
mce  to  what  Palgrave  calls  the  "  temporary  ordinance  "  of 
the  King's  Council,'  in  1219,  after  the  Laterau  Council. 
The  jadge^s,  as  we  have  seen,  were  then  ordered,  as  regards 
the  worst  cases,  to  imprison,  — but  not  in  such  a,  way  as  to 
imperil  life  or  limb,  —  teneant.iir  in  prUona  ttostra  et  aalvo 
rtutodiantur ;  ita  qwd  raon  inewrrant  perictUum  vitae  et 
membrontm  oeeaawne  prisonae  uostrae,^  The  later  statute 
seems  to  refer  to  tliis  caution,  and  to  remove  it,  It  is 
ihe  bud  cases  also  that  this  statute  purports  to  deal  with, 
"notorious  felons  and  such  as  be  openly  of  evil  name;" 
uid  the  order  is,  that  if  these  persons  will  not  put  them- 
selres  on  the  inquest,  soient  misea  en  In  prison  forte  et 
Jmre.  Apart  from  the  order  of  1219,  it  was  matter  of 
eonree  that  those  who,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  periofl, 
eoold  not  he  tried  without  their  own  consent,  should  still 
be  kept  in  prisoui  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  without 
any  atatnte  for  it,  some  persuasions  would  be  adopted  to 
intliiee  consent.  It  was  so  in  Normandy,  where  the 
prisoner  was  pat  on  short  diet,  and  where  the  judges  even 
authorized  torture.'  But  if  the  order  of  1219  operated 
■s  a  restraint  upon  these  endeavors,  the  later  statute 
vunld  seem  to  have  changed  this  ;  something  might  n 
be  added  to  the  old  imprisonment,  and  the  description 
of  it  is  found  only  iu  these  words,  forte  tt  dart.*  It  is 
certaiu  that  not  until  after  this  statute  do  we  hear  of  the 
"penance,"  and  tlien  we  find  it  very  soon.'  As  might  be 
expected,  it  varies  from  time  to  time.     We  hear  nothing 


*  Rjver.  Fued.  (old  ed.)  USS.    As  rtguds  thU  word  jir 
a  04  tlw  npoTtor  in  T.  B.  90  &  !l  Rdw.  I.  (lass) :  Nee  dtUl  dud  ad 
mm  iM  /trrit,  ^ia  dam  tn  iitferrit  at  in  prinoaa. 

*  OranMr,  Sdiw.  474 1  PaI.  Com.  ii.  190;  ib.  \.  26S. 

*  For  MTt^n  vtdawfii]  practices  of  Btieriffs  and  joilen,  Id   paRitig 
■•llaaa  of  good  lame  tn  vile  el  dart  jiritoae,  see  Slat.  S  Edw.  II.  c.  34 

(Ull). 

■  S^n.  p.  T4. 
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of  pressing  at  first;  but  seem  to  find  it  as  early  as  1302.^ 
This,  with  the  whole  matter  of  the  "penance/'  is  the  sub- 
ject of  bitter  complaint  in  the  "Mirror,"  a  book  written, 
as  is  now  supposed,  about  1289.  It  is  declared '  an  abuse 
to  load  {charge)  a  man  with  iron  and  put  him  in  penance 
before  he  is  attainted  of  felony.  Again,*  the  Statute 
West.  I.  is  said  to  be  abused  in  that  the  penance  is 
pushed  so  far  as  to  kill  people  without  regard  to  their 
condition,  when  perhaps  a  man  might  acquit  himself  {se 
purra  per  cos  aider  et  acquiter)  otherwise  than  by  the 
country;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  punished  till  he  has  been 
attainted.     This  book  declares  chargeable  with  homicide 

1  In  1291-2,  of  accused  parties  who  refused  to  put  themselves  on  the 
country,  the  record  says,  habeant  penam  statuti.  Staffordshire  CoU.  (Wm. 
Salt  Soc.)  yi.  279.  Palgrave  (Com.  ii.  189)  cites  a  statement  of  1293,  in 
the  "Chronicle"  of  the  Priory  of  Dunstable  (ii.  609):  Eodem  anno  jus- 
ticiarii  itinerantes  apud  Ebaracum  vcUde  rigide  se  gerebant;  et  quendam 
nohiUm  ,  ,  ,  de  multis  feloniis  arrestatum  ad  poenitentiam  statuti  posuerunt, 
quia  vere  dictum  patriae,  recusavit ;  et  mortuus  est  in  prisona.  Immediately 
after  this  a  great  robbery  is  mentioned,  for  which  some  knights  and 
gentlemen  were  hanged;  quidam  autem  eligentes  poenitentiam  secundum 
Mtatutum  miserabiliter  defecerunt.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Chronicler 
refers  the  penance  to  the  statute.  And  so  the  Mirror.  Palgrave  (Com.  ii. 
189)  says  that  at  about  the  period  of  the  Mirror  the  chroniclers  "record 
the  fate  of  many  criminals  who  perished  under  the  infliction."  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  Palgrave,  in  saying  that  Bracton  describes  the  penance, 
doubtless  suffers  from  a  miaprint ;  it  should  read  Britton.  Bracton  does 
not  mention  it.  In  1323  the  records  show  half  a  dozen  deaths  of  prisoners 
at  the  prison  of  the  castle  of  Northampton  resulting  from  hunger,  cold,  or 
privation.  One  case  was  that  of  a  prisoner  undergoing  penance  for  refus- 
ing to  put  himself  on  the  country.  Gross,  Coroners'  Rolls  (Selden  Soc.), 
79-81. 

I  ought  at  least  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Coke  (2d  Inst.  179)  and  Hale 
(PI.  Cr.  ii.  321-2)  mention  weighty  considerations  in  support  of  their 
opinion  that  the  peine  forte  et  dure  existed  before  the  statute.  What  I 
have  said  would  indicate  that  in  a  sense  this  may  be  so,  but  not  in  their 
sense ;  in  other  words,  that  imprisonment  existed  before  the  statute,  but 
not  any  lawful  prison  forte  et  dure.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  PoUock 
and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  ii.  647. 

'  Mirror,  lib.  5,  c.  1.  s.  54. 

»  Ih.  lib.  5,  c.  4,  s.  12. 


) 
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irho  kill  a  mau  adjudged  to  penance,  by  excess  of 


But  other  matters  remain  to  be  mentioned  touching 
th«  trial  of  criminal  cases,  except  those  minor  otfeucea 
which  in  early  times  were  very  summarily  disposed  of,* 
lu  moet  cases,  the  difficulty  about  a  want  of  consent,  by 
one  arccused  of  the  graver  crimes,  to  that  new  mode  of  trial 
which  the  abolition  of  the  ordeal  had  brought  forward, 
ilid  not  arise;  he  did  consent  to  l>e  tried  by  the  country. 
Bat  there  were  marked  peculiarities  about  "the  country  " 
that  tried  a  criminal  case.  "The  reader  will  note  the 
flontrast,"  says  the  editor  of  certain  selections  from  crimi- 
nal pleas  of  1292-3,*  "between  these  juries  and  a  petty 
jnrv  of  the  present  day.  The  jurors  at  these  assizes,  with 
one  nr  two  exceptions,  were  knights,  or  heads  of  knightly 
families."  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  trial 
jary  in  criminal  cases  was  generally  made  up  of  those  who 
made  the  presentments,  and  these,  under  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon,  were  required  to  be  made  per  xii  legalioren 
homines  tU  knndredn,  et  per  iv  lerfnllores  homines  de 
^uaiSiet  villata.  "As  we  read  the  rolls  and  Braoton's 
text."  says  a  high  authority  upon  this  difficult  subject.' 
"what  normally  happens  is  this:  the  hundred  jury,  with- 
out being  again  sworn,  —  it  hag  already  taken  a  general 
oath  to  answer  questions  truly,  —  is  asked  to  say  in  so 
wxay  words  whether  this  man   is  guilty  or  no.     If   it 

1  HlRor,  lib.  i.c9(p.  I4|. 

'  "80  Hx  M  we  can  mk,  if  the  justiwn  iii  eyre  receive  a  presentmem  ol 
ta-j  at  th»  minur  DfTenren  [lower  thiu  teltiav]  they  give  the  incrimiiiaCe'I 
fattan  no  ibance  of  denying  liis  ^ilt,  Init  M  once  derlare  htm  to  tie  '  in 
nM-rcT.'  .  .  .  Wc  believe  tliat  in  tlenry  Ill.'s  day  anything  that  we  couM 
tsll  lliD  triid  of  a  man  npnn  an  indictment  for  iniHdemeanor  waa  exret^l- 
isgl;  nm."  Pullack  and  MaitUnd,  Kiat.  Eng.  Law,  ii.  649.  Compare 
a.  SIA.  &30. 

■  Staflor'tiihlte  Colleclione  (Wm.  Salt  Soc),  li.  pan  1,  380,  n. 

*  ralloclt  anil  Haitlanil,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  ii.  644.  The  learned  authnri 
»]iiafc  afi«r  an  examination  of  many  nnpoliliahed  rerordB.  See  also  Dr. 
CliArhi  (Iraw'B  excellent  remark*  in  hla  recently  puliliahed  Select  Coro 
Mta*  Rotb  (8«M.  Soc  Pnh.  vol  9),  pp,  jtirii-nULi. 
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finds  him  guilty,  then  '  the  four  townships  *  are  sworn 
and  answer  the  same  question.  If  they  agree  with  the 
hundredors,  sentence  is  passed.  This  we  believe  to  have 
been  the  normal  trial.  But  there  were  many  juries  about, 
for  every  hundred  had  sent  one,  and  upon  occasion  the 
justices  would  turn  from  one  to  another  and  take  its 
opinion  about  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  By  the  end  of 
Henry  III.'s  reign  [1272]  it  is  common  that  the  question 
of  guilt  or  innocence  should  be  submitted  to  the  presenting 
jury,  to  the  jury  of  another  hundred,  and  to  the  four  vills. 
They  are  put  before  us  as  forming  a  single  body,  which 
delivers  an  unanimous  verdict."  The  accusing  jury,  it  has 
been  said,^  is  not  strictly  an  accusing  body,  and  perhaps 
not  even  a  suspecting  one;  it  is,  perhaps,  reporting  the 
mere  fact  that  the  party  is  suspected ;  "  when  asked,  there- 
fore, to  say  directly  {praecise  dicere)  whether  he  is  guilty 
or  no,  they  may  acquit  him."  In  1279^  we  see  a  trial 
jury  made  up  by  a  combination  of  accusing  juries  and  a 
specially  elected  one :  Et  juratores  .  .  .  tarn  de  illis  qui 
fuerunt  juratores  coram  praefatis  [the  judges]  quam  de 
illis  qui  modo  electi  fuerunt  ad  coronam  dicunt,  &c. 

It  came,  indeed,  to  be  allowed  to  the  accused  to  chal- 
lenge those  who  had  served  on  the  presenting  jury.*  And 
so,  about  1302,^  the  accused,  a  knight,  says,  in  pares  meos 
consentiam  sed  non  in  dux)decim  per  quos  sum  accusatus ; 
and  he  is  allowed  the  challenge.  It  seems,  nevertheless, 
long  to  have  been  the  approved  practice  to  try  an  accused 

1  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  ii.  645. 

9  North.  Asa.  Rolls  (Surtees  Soc.),  374. 

•  "  When  the  defendants  have  put  themselves  npon  the  country,  and 
the  jurors  are  come  into  court,  they  may  be  challenged  in  the  following 
form :  '  Sir,  this  man  ought  not  to  be  upon  the  jury,  because  he  indicted 
me,  and  I  presume  of  him  and  all  those  who  indicted  me,  that  they  still 
bear  the  same  ill-will  against  me  as  when  they  indicted  me.'  And  we  will," 
adds  the  supposed  royal  author,  "that  where  a  man's  life  is  at  stake, 
this  exception  shall  be  allowed."  Britton,  12;  ib,  Nichols  ed.  29-30 
(A.  D.  1291). 

«  Y.  B.  30  &  31  Edw.  L  531.    See  infra,  p.  113.    ' 
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I  |>ersoQ  by  some,  at  least,  of  those  who  had  indicted  him. 
In  1340,'  in  an  irregular  proceeding  against  Willoughby, 
a  deposed  justice,  he  is  charged,  "  by  the  commonalty  of 
the  county  of  Lancaster,"  with  certain  corrupt  practices 
about  indictments.  Parning,  J.,  says:  "In  such  cases  the 
inquest  should  be  taken  by  the  indictors  and  others.  .  ,  . 
Certainly  if  indictors  be  not  therr  it  is  not  well  for  the 
king.''  But,  at  last,  in  1351-2,' it  was  formally  enacted 
"  that  no  indictor  be  put  on  an  inquest  upon  the  deliverance 
I  of  one  indicted  for  trespass  or  felony,  if  he  be  challenged 
1   for  riiia  cause  by  the  party  indicted." 

he  form  of  statement  in  the  early  records  as  to  the 
I  composition  of  the  criminal  jury  varies.  In  1221,*  sonie- 
times  the  record  reads  simply  that  the  accused  put  himself 
oo  a  jury.  "The  jurors  [or  the  sii  jurorsj  say,"  etc.  At 
others  it  runs:  "the  jurors,  and  the  v ill  of  3.,  and  tho 
nioner,  and  all  the  other  of  the  county,  say  precisely," 
rtc.;  or  "the  jurors  say  [etc.],  and  so  say  the  vills  of  C, 
U,  and  H. ; "  or  jierhaps  four  or  five  vills  are  named;  or 
we  read  that  the  accused  "  put  themselves  on  the  verdict 
of  th«  twelve  jurymen  and  the  vills;"  or  that  "all  the 
jurors  both  of  the  vill  and  of  the  hundred  say,"  etc.  In 
1220,'  a  party  begins  by  putting  himself  "on  the  county  of 
Exsex  or  of  Norfolk  or  Southampton  or  all  of  them,"  and 
afterwards  "put«  himself  on  the  county  of  Surrey  or  on  all 
wen  in  England  who  know  him."  At  Easter  came  twenty- 
(onr  kuights  from  Surrey,  at  the  king's  summons,  who 
declared  him  to  be  a  robber.  "  And  since  he  put  himself 
upon  these,  let  him  be  hanged."  * 


'  r.  B.  I4&  l5E>!w.  III.  261. 

'  St  »  Eaw.  III.  5.  c.  3. 

■  MaillMiI,  G1,  PI.  caara  100.  101,  213,  328,  299,  3S6,  330.  See  ako 
HiUud.  Sel.  n.  Cr,  i.  pnM'-n. 

*  HuU«aiI,  Sel.  PI.  Cr.  i.  caw  193. 

'  Sn  tbo  ttuuiy  caaea  in  (he  vnlnable  aelertiouB  from  tbe  Plea  RoUe,  in 
■k*  StdTordaliire  Collections,  pntilUlieid  hr  the  Wm.  Salt  ArchBolngiral 
Utirtj.    JtoDdoQ :  HarriMia  &  Boui>.}    lu  Vol,  VL,  Pt.  I.  26S  <ia9!-3), 
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we  read:  "The  jary  of  this  hundred  and  the  neighboring  vills  say  he  is 
guilty ; "  ib.  278 :  *'  The  jury  of  this  hundred,  together  with  the  jury  of 
Newcastle  said,"  &c. ;  i6.  279 :  "  The  jury  of  the  hundred  of  Offelowe, 
together  with  the  nearest  vills,  say,*'  &c. ;  ib.  280,  —  twelve  jurors  are 
named ;  i6.  281,  fourteen  jurors  are  named,  "elected  ad  hoc;  *'  i6. 284,  it  is 
"the  jurors  of  the  two  hundreds"  of  P.  &  C.  In  1356  (/6.  vol.  xii.  146), 
we  find  something  that  sounds  more  like  conforming  to  the  usage  in  civil 
cases,  "a  jury  of  the  vicinage  being  tried  and  sworn  (triati  et  jurati) 
stated,"  &c.  This,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  four  or  five  years  after  the 
Statute  of  25  Edw.  III.  Again,  in  1372,  when  parties  charged  with  felony 
had  put  themselves  on  a  jury,  we  read  that  juratores  ad  hoc  electi,  triati  et 
jurati  dicunt,  &c.    Gross,  Coroners'  Rolls,  121. 


CHAPTER  m. 

TRIAL  BY  JURY  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT  {continued). 

Now,  having  seen  this  new  and  reformed  method  of 
proof,  what  we  call  trial  by  jury,  fairly  afoot  in  England 
and  started  on  its  great  and  strange  career,  it  will  be 
profitable  to  run  over  certain  leading  facts  in  its  history 
daring  several  centuries.  These  arrange  themselves,  con- 
veniently enough,  under  two  heads,  I.  The  methods  of 
informing  the  jury,  and  of  securing  and  improving  that 
quality  in  them  which  made  them  a  fit  body  to  "  try  "  the 
facts  in  issue,  i,  e.,  to  decide  them  by  their  answers;  and 

II.  The  methods  of  controlling  the  jury,  of  preventing  the 
access  of  improper  influence,  of  punishing  them,  and  of 
reviewing  their  action. 

But  before  beginning  on  these  things  one  or  two  other 
matters  should  be  briefly  mentioned. 

(a).  As  to  the  number  of  the  jury.  In  early  times  the 
inquisition  had  no  fixed  number.  In  the  Frankish  empire 
we  are  told  of  a  great  variety  of  numbers.*  Among  the 
Normans,  also,  it  varied  much,  and  "  twelve  has  not  even 
the  place  of  the  prevailing  grundzahl.l^  *  It  may  have  been 
the  recognitions  under  Henry  II.  that  established  twelve 
as  the  usual  number;*  and  even  there  the  number  was  not 
uniform.  In  the  technical  "inquest  of  office,"  it  always 
continued  to  be  uncertain:   "This  is  done,"  says  Black- 

1  We  read  of  66,  41,  20,  17, 13,  11,  8,  7,  53,  15,  Ac.    Brunner,  Schw. 

III.  112. 

*  There,  also,  the  documents  show  all  sorts  of  nmnhers, — 4, 5, 6, 12, 18 
21,  27.  90,  and  so  on.    Ih.  273,  274. 
«  Th.  363. 
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stone,*  "by  a  jury  of  no  determinate  number;  being  either 
twelve,  or  less  or  more."  In  1199  *  there  is  a  jury  of  nine. 
In  Bracton's  Note  Book,  at  dates  between  1217  and  1219, 
we  see  juries  of  9,  36,  and  40,  —  partly  owing,  indeed,  to 
the  consent  of  litigants.  We  have  already  noticed  that 
the  grand  assize  was  sixteen,  made  by  adding  the  four 
electors  to  the  elected  twelve,'  and  that  recognitions  as  to 
whether  one  be  of  age  were  by  eight.*  The  attaint  jury 
was  usually  twenty-four;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a 
judge  remarked  that  the  number  was  discretionary  with 
the  court.** 

(b).  The  rule  of  unanimity  in  giving  a  verdict  was  by 
no  means  universal  at  first.  A  doctrine  had  a  considerable 
application  in  Normandy  and  survived  in  England,  that  it 
was  enough  if  eleven  agreed ;  the  ground  of  this  being  the 
old  rule  that  a  single  witness  is  nothing  —  teatis  untis  testis 
nullus,*  Then  in  certain  cases  a  majority  of  the  twelve 
was  enough ;  as  in  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  in  which 
only  seven  were  necessarily  present,  these  seven  being 
then  required  to  be  unanimous.  Brunner's  remark  is  very 
likely  true,  that  "  Only  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  did  the  principle  get  established  that  in  all 
inquests  the  twelve  must  agree  in  order  to  a  good  verdict."  ^ 
The  Mirror  appears  to  assert  an  opinion  which  I  have  not 

1  Com.  iii.  258,  cited  hy  Brunner. 
«  Rot.  Cur.  Reg.  ii.  114. 

*  Supra,  p.  46  n. 

*  Supra,  p.  64  D. 

*  For  other  variations  in  England  and  Normandy,  see  Brunner,  Schw. 
364,  and  Hargrave's  note,  Co.  Lit.  155.  "The  grand  jury,"  says  Bacon's 
Abridgment,  in  1740,  "may  consist  of  thirteen  or  any  greater  number." 
3  Bac.  Abr..  "  Juries,"  A. 

*  As  to  this  rule,  see  Best,  Evid.  ss.  597-600. 

^  For  Brunner's  very  interesting  account  of  all  this,  see  Schw.  364-371 ; 
he  cites  Bracton,  1 84  b,  255  b,  and  1 79  b.  The  last  citation  relates  to  the  mort 
d'ancestor,  and  runs  thus :  "  The  assize  is  to  proceed  by  twelve  jurors  .  .  . 
and  not  fewer,  as  it  may  in  the  assize  of  novel  disf^isin.  by  seven  at  least. 
.  .  .  And  so  here  let  the  assize  proceed  by  twelve  at  least.**  In  the  French 
use  of  the  inquest,  the  principle  of  a  majority  decision  prevailed. 
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observed  elsewhere,  that  "since  two  witneases  are  enough, 
according  to  the  Word  of  God  "  (solonqiie  le  dit  de  IHeu),  a 
verdict  should  he  held  good  if  two  only  are  found  to  agree.' 
But  we  are  perhaps  to  understand  this  courageous,  or, 
it  may  be,  fantastic  writer  as  asserting  his  opinion  of  what 
uuglit  to  be  law.  Thus  regarded,  his  statement  seems  to 
overlook  the  tact  that  the  jury  were  more  than  witnesses; 
they  were  triers  as  well;  and  the  explanation  of  their 
Dumber  being  usually  greater  than  the  scriptural  "two  or 
three"  lies  prolwbly  in  those  historical  considerations  to 
which  Brunner*  refers,  such  as  the  desire  to  make  up  not 
merely  by  quality  hut  by  quantity  for  the  luc-M,  in  the 
case  gf  the  jury,  of  that  amenability  to  counter  proof  and 
the  battle  which  sometimes  existed  in  the  case  of  the  older 


In  128€  the  jurors  in  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin  were 
unevenly  divided,'  but  the  judgment  is  given  in  these 

1  Whitnker,  Mirror  (Seldeu  Soc.).  lib.  s.  c  34,  lih.  S,  c.  1,  a.  136.  But 
wt  tlw  editor '■  note  M  p.  I IG.  As  to  this  remarkuble  book,  uid  Andrew 
Hon**  iclaiina  to  it,  see  UiucIbdiI's  inCroductiun  to  Whittaker's  edition. 

*  Sehv.  112. 

*  Sm/V^  p.  17. 

■  "  Xjur.  dicani  iinu;n,  <(  xi.  dicant  atlum  coitlrariam,"  sayt  the  accoant 
in  PL  Ab.  279,  cot  I,  Kmr,  We  must  surmise  thnt  x\.\a  a  misprint  for  ii. 
Btare  Ihe  foreguiag  wa«  written,  [  Hnd  Ihii  case  given  more  full;  in  uae 
of  Emirn's  valn&bic  notes,  in  UoIh'h  II.  Cr.  ii.  S97.  It  is  there  itaid  that 
the  *hule  jarj  cou«iste<l  of  eleven.  Chat  it  dtmxt  ten  to  one.  and  that  "  both 
nrdlcU  «r«  recorded :  Dtcem  jarati  dicunt  guod,  ^-e.  j'  andeciiiuii  jaratoi-um 
aiirtt  JaluaMt  KiHelh  dkil,  ^■c." 
KMlTik  in  thi«  tuiU  «upport>  by  aeveral  cbsbb  the  opinioD  that  it  wna 
gerierol  rule  in  ririt  cases,  when  the  jtirv  was  divided  in 
imine  each  ijdc.  to  cause  both  venlicte  to  lie  recorded,  and 
nff**  joAgltmnt  er  dirlo  Biajorif  pnrlitjuralomm.  He  gives  from  the 
n  of  IS71  "r  I27S,  where  iu  a  writ  of  ri(;tit  the  jurj  stood  eleven 
,  aiiil  this  couree  was  followed :  and  also  the  nbove-uamed  case  of 
Another  cue,  of  I39S,  wliere  a  verdict  of  eleven  had  lieen  taken 
in  ISBfl.  the  twelfth  dinagreeing,  is  given  in  fall  by  Emlyn,  and  feetna  to 
I  wtfftn  hi*  new.  This  case  is  briefly  given  also  in  PI.  Ab.  SSG,  rol.  2, 
Hart.  "H)  UiRM  may  be  added  an  imperfect  case  of  1 199  (BoC.  Car,  Reg.  ii, 
IflS;  ■  c-  •hoTtlr  (jivcn  in  Pt.  Ah.  23  rol.  S,  Snff.),  which  seems  to  be  Bx, 
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words :  et  quia  dicto  majoris  partis  jur^  standum  est,  cow 
sideratum  est,  etc.  This  doctrine  of  giving  judgment  with 
the  majority  is  laid  down  generally,  in  the  trial  of  felony, 
by  Britton  (12  b) :  "  If  they  cannot  agree  let  them  be  sepa- 
rated and  examined  why.  If  the  greater  part  know  the 
truth  and  a  part  not,  let  judgment  be  given  with  the  major- 
ity." The  case  given  in  Emlyn's  note  *  and  those  cited 
below  give  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  at  first 
the  general  rule,  in  civil  cases  also.  In  1318-19,  Bere- 
ford,  C.  J.,  when  the  twelfth  juryman  on  an  inquest  had 
not  appeared,  asked  the  parties  whether  they  would  agree 
to  going  on  with  eleven.  The  reporter  notes  it  as  a 
question,  whether  this  can  be  done  by  assent  in  "  pleas  of 
assize  and  attaints."  ^  In  1291,  in  trespass  for  assault,  the 
parties,  by  consent,  had  a  jury  of  ten.*  In  1367,  on  the 
taking  of  an  assize,  one  juryman  would  not  agree  with 
the  other  eleven,  and  the  justices  took  a  verdict  from  these 
and  imprisoned  tlie  twelfth.  On  moving  for  judgment, 
when  counsel  urged  that  it  had  formerly  been  adjudged  in 
trespass  that  a  verdict  of  eleven  might  be  good,  "and  this 
we  will  show  you  by  record,"  —  Thorpe,  C.  J.,  said:  "It 
is  fundamental  {la  ley  fait  fondue)  that  every  inquest  shall 
be  by  twelve  .  .  .  and  no  fewer.  .  .  .  Though  you  bring 
us  a  dozen  records,  it  shall  not  help  you  at  all ;  those  who 
gave  judgment  on  such  a  verdict  were  greatly  blamed." 
Moubrey,  J. :  "As  the  verdict  was  by  eleven  and  judgment 
cannot  be  rendered,  sue  out  a  new  inquest  and  let  the  man 
imprisoned  be  discharged."* 

plained  bj  what  is  said  in  Emlyn's  note.  Compare  also  a  case  of  1202, 
in  Maitland,  Sel.  PL  Cr.  i.  case  241. 

1  Supra,  p.  87,  note  4. 

2  Y.  B.  12  Edw.  II.  373. 

«  PI.  Ab.  285,  coL  1,  Ebor. 

*  Y.  B.  41  Edw.  III.  31.  36 ;  8.  c.  41  Ass.  1 1 ,  Hale,  PI.  Cr.  ii.  297.  It  will 
lie  nsefnl  to  follow  np  the  cases  given  by  Eniljn  with  a  few  which  will  con- 
nect them  with  the  case  of  1367,  last  above-mentioned.  In  1334  (8  Ass. 
35),  where  a  verdict  had  been  reached,  but  it  is  not  stated  by  how  many,  it 
is  added  that  "  because  one  juryman  had  delayed  his  companions  a  da> 
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The  requirement  of  twelve  in  the  petit  jury,  unless  by 
consenti  aod  the  need  of  unanimity,  seemed  now  to  have 

and  *  night,  without  agreeing  with  cheni.  and  this  without  reasoti,  it 
««•  awuded  that  he  »taj  in  tbe  Fleet.  Alterwarda  ho  waa  baileil  until 
cbe  COOK  •hould  be  advised  what  it  wunld  do  with  hitn."  In  1355  (29 
Ab.  4).  UD  a  challenge  to  tbe  acny  in  au  assize,  time  crisra  were  swum 
wbu  cualU  not  agree  duriog  a  whole  uigbt,  WhereupoD  the  court  said 
llial  if  the;  would  not  agree,  it  would  take  the  verdict  of  the  two,  aud  would 
al4Bl  t)w  thinl  to  pHsou,  as  in  case  of  an  inquest.  The  Keporter  adds, 
ifimert  a  tit  lex.  Compare  another  i;a»e  uf  disagreement  amung  the  trien 
al  a  vhallen^  wbere  one  was  cballeuged  aud  the  eleveu  alreod;  swum 
■etc  the  triera.  Tbej  stood  ten  to  oue.  Counsel  urged  that  the  eleventh 
might  be  Jisiegariied,  aud  added  that  if  they  were  tryiug  the  j)riui:i[Al 
oae.  and  the  twelfth  would  not  agree  witb  his  aasudates.  "yon  would 
lake  the  vcnlict  of  the  eieveti."  The  toort  in  efFect  followed  this  course, 
la  1367  (41  Ass.  11),  in  what  appears  to  be  another  report  of  tbe  case  last 
ilODteil  >D  tbe  text,  we  read  as  fnllowa:  "In  another  assize  before  the 
nme  jnatii-ee  [Ingelbv  and  Cavcndishl  at  Northainptou,  the  assize  was 
■wotB.  Thej  were  all  agreed,  except  oue,  who  would  not  agree  with  the 
tlcTts.  Tbcf  were  remanded  aud  staved  there  nil  tliat  day  and  the  uext, 
wftfcam  dnalt  or  food.  Then  the  judgea  ankeii  him  [the  one  who  stood 
oat]  if  Iw  would  agree  with  his  a.*aociates.  and  he  said  never.  —  be  would 
4Ib  in  priMD  first.  Whereupon  they  took  the  vcrdit^t  of  the  eleven,  and 
Hnlemd  him  to  prison,  and  thereupon  a  day  was  given  upon  this  verdict 
IM  iha  Commou  Bench.  Kirlctton  [Serjeant]  prayed  judgment  on  the 
tvnlkt.  Thob»  [Robert,  C.  J.  C.  B.]  sud,  they  were  all  agreed  that 
lU*  vmllirt.  taken  from  eleven,  wns  no  verdict,  and  thnt  a  verdict  conld 
BM  t*  taken  from  eleven.  But  Kirl-rton  told  how  Wilnghhy  [a  judge 
(rma  1399  (o  almnt  t.15T|  in  trespass  took  the  verdict  of  eleven  and  sent 
U»  t««lfUi  to  prison ;  and  the  attaint  waa  sued  Hgainst  the  eleven.  And 
alK>  W.  Thorpe  [■  jndce  and  Chief  Justice  from  I3S8  to  1350]  in  an 
anJif  is  lb*  Iweutieth  yeur  of  tbe  present  fciug  [134,1-6]  took  the  venljct 
at  ctrrea.  Thobpe.  That  is  no  example  fur  us;  he  wru  heavily  n- 
Jutt.  .  .  .  And  afteiwanls  by  assent  of  all  thp  justices  it  was 
I  tlmt  this  was  no  verdict.  It  wns  therefore  awarded  that  this 
pa«al  \»  <]iuuhod  aud  annulled,  and  ihnt  he  who  wns  in  prison  lie  enlarged, 
■■ri  ihaC  tbe  [lUintifl  sue  a  new  vtMtre  fai-iat.  .  .  .  iVuff.  that  the  justices 
Mid  thry  oof  ht  to  have  taken  the  assiito  with  them  id  a  wagon  until  Cbey 
were  a^rrvd." 

Tbf>  edition  of  tbe  Book  of  Assizeiiaf  1679.  tbe  one  now  most  commonly 
imtS,  aaii  also  an  earlier  one  of  IGO£,  mnke  Kirttron  sny  thnt  W.  Thorpe 
-  tnok  the  verdict  of  xii."  Bntin  the  edition  of  l&GI  it  reads,  "tbe  verdict 
of  si : "  and  thit  is  oeceawiry  to  make  sense. 
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become  the  settled  rule.^  And,  by-and-by,  we  shall  read 
in  Duncomb's  Trials  per  Pais  (1665),'  this  account  of  the 
sanctity  and  foreordained  character  of  the  number  twelve : 
"And  first  as  to  their  [the  jury's]  number  twelve:  and  this 
number  is  no  less  esteemed  by  our  law  than  by  Holy  Writ. 
If  the  twelve  apostles  on  their  twelve  thrones  must  try  us 
in  our  eternal  state,  good  reason  hath  the  law  to  appoint 
the  number  of  twelve  to  try  our  temporal.  The  tribes  of 
Israel  were  twelve,  the  patriarchs  were  twelve,  and  Solo- 
mon's officers  were  twelve.  1  Kings  iv.  7.  .  .  .  Therefore 
not  only  matters  of  fact  were  tried  by  twelve,  but  of  ancient 
times  twelve  judges  were  to  try  matters  in  law,  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber,  and  there  were  twelve  counsellors  of 
state  for  matters  of  state;  and  he  that  wageth  his  law 
must  have  eleven  others  with  him  who  believe  he  says 
true.  And  the  law  is  so  precise  in  this  number  of  twelve, 
that  if  the  trial  be  by  more  or  less,  it  is  a  mistrial/' 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  two  great  heads  under  which 
we  are  to  consider  what  remains  to  be  said  of  the  jury. 

I.  As  to  informing  the  jurors,  (a)  In  the  first  place,  they 
were  men  chosen  as  being  likely  to  be  already  informed;  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  others,  they  were  a  purged  and  se- 
lected body.*  This  selection  came  about  in  some  degree  by 
way  of  a  statutory  correction  of  abuses ,  as  in  the  St.  of  13 
Edw.  I.  (West.  2)  c.  38,  in  1285,  reciting  a  practice  of  put- 
ting on  diseased,  decrepit  men ,  and  poor  men,  and  sparing 
the  rich ;  and  in  a  statute  of  21  Edw.  I.  in  1293,*  reciting  like 
troubles,  and  "  the  sparing  of  such  as  are  richer  and  more 
likely  to  know  the  fact."  I  pass  by  the  matter  of  prop- 
erty qualification,  and  the  precautions,  by  way  of  challenge, 
to  keep  off  persons  unsuitable  by  reason  of  favor  to  a  party, 
or  of  want  of  property  or  social  standing.     Always  they 

^  See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  ii.  623-625. 
s  Eighth  ed.  (London,  1766)  p.  92. 

*  See  Maitland,  Sel.  Civil  Pleas,  i.  case  221,  where  an  official  is  in 
mercy  for  putting  a  villein  on  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin. 

^  De  illit  qui  debent  poni  injuratis  et  assisis,    1  St.  Realm,  lid. 
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wpce  from  the  neighborhood  —  de  visineto.  This  expres- 
sion was  not  precisely  defined,  beyond  its  raeaning  from 
th*  same  county;  but  in  practice  it  went  much  further. 
It  became  the  rule  to  require  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
jury  should  come  from  the  particular  hundred  in  ques- 
tion; and  these  lucn  were  exiwctecl  to  inform  the  others. 
In  an  important  case  of  1374.  Belknap,  C.  J.,  says:  "In 
nn  aiisize  in  a  county,  if  the  court  does  not  see  six,  or  at 
l«ast  five,  men  of  the  hundred  where  the  tenements  are, 
to  inform  the  others  who  are  further  away,  I  say  that  the 
assize  will  not  be  taken.  A  nudto  fortiori,  those  of  one 
rtninty  cannot  try  a  thing  which  is  in  another  county."' 
A  statute  of  1543  required  six  hundredors.'  In  1585  this 
was  reduced,  in  personal  actions,  to  two.'  "The  most 
general  rule,"  said  Coke,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
"is  that  every  trial  shall  lie  out  of  that  town,  parish,  or 
batnlet  .  .  .  within  which  the  matter  of  fact  assignable 
is  alleged,  which  is  most  certain  and  nearest  thtireunto."  ' 
Mud)  trouble  was  oansed  by  going  into  this  detail,  and 
at  last  in  1705  it  was  enacteil  that  in  civil  cases  it  should 
be  enough  to  summon  the  jury  from  "the  body  of  the 
county."'  In  criminal  cases  the  same  result  appears  to 
have  been  worked  out  in  practice.'  Of  the  conceptions 
«f  the  earlier  ijeriod,  as  to  this  matter,  we  may  see  a 
Hrely  illustration  in  a  passage  from  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's 
"The  Merchant  and  the  Friar"  (1S37),  in  which,  under 
tho  gHise  of  a  pleasant  fiction,  he  presents  curious  details 
of  English  life  in  the  thirteenth  century.^    Long  after- 

<  Y  B.  <S  Edw.  m.  30.  IT;  it.  c.  Lib.  Ask.  4S,  5. 

•  8«.  3S  II.  Vm,  e,  6. 1.  3. 

•  Bt.  8T  Eli*,  c.  6,  «,  5, 
'  Co.  LU.  126. 

■  ftt.  4  Ann.  c.  16,  i.  6. 

•  FflT  dcnUl*  u  to  tliU,  see  Mote  191.  Co.  Lit.  laS. 

'  TboM  are  Imlng  explaioeJ,  bo  he  fables,  by  sta  Enj^lisb  frtor,  Roger 
Ban>it.  to  an  Italian  menhant,  Slarco  Polo,  while  ahowing  the  Ktrauger 
i»*T  iMDdaa.  Tbey  are  at  Gnildhidl,  and  the  trial  of  one  of  tlie  alleged 
toUivr*  ••!  ihe  king's  treaaorr,  in  1303,  is  beginning.     "SlierilT.  ii  yonr 
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wards  it  was  regarded  as  the  right  of  the  parties  to  '^  in- 
form  "  the  jury,  after  they  were  empanelled  and  before  the 
trial.  In  1427,  we  read  in  the  St.  6  H.  VI.  c.  2,  that  in 
certain  cases  the  sheriffs  must  furnish  the  parties  with  the 
jury's  names  six  days  before  the  session,  if  they  ask  for  it, 
since  (it  is  recited  as  a  grievance)  defendants  heretofore 
could  not  know  who  the  jury  were,  "so  as  to  inform  them 
of  their  right  and  title  before  the  day  of  the  session," 
(pur  eux  enformer  de  lour  droit  et  titles  devaunt,  etc). 
This  statute  supplements  an  earlier  general  statute  of  42 
Edw.  III.  c.  11  (1368),  mentioned  in  3  Bl.  Com.  353, 
which  deals  with  the  mischief  that  parties  cannot  be  ready 
with  their  challenges.  Probably  Coke's. remark  about  the 
St.  H.  VI.,  in  3  Inst.  175,  that  both  parties  must  have  been 
meant  to  be  present  when  this  information  was  given,  was 
a  misapprehension;  but,  of  course,  a  party  had  to  keep 
outside  the  line  of  embracery. 

It  was  a  little  later  than  the  time  of  Palgrave's  story 
when  Thomas  Makerill  and  his  brother,  in  1317,  were 
arrested  for  assaulting  an  officer  of  the  court  in  "Flete- 
strete,"  and  twelve  men  of  the  court,  in  whose  presence 
this  took  place,  and  also  twelve  men  of  the  visne  of 
"  Fletestrete  "  were  summoned  for  a  jury.*  So  in  1347-8, 
where  the  defendant  pleaded  a  release,  and  the  plaintiff 
replied  infancy,  and  that  he  was  born  in  Fleet  Street  and 
prayed  for  a  jury  thence;  the  defendant  rejoined  that  the 

inquest  in  court  ?  "  said  the  mayor.  "  Yes,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  sheriff ; 
"  and  I  am  happy  to  say  it  will  he  an  excellent  jury  for  the  crown.  1 
myself  have  picked  and  chosen  every  man  on  the  panel.  .  .  .  There  is 
not  a  man  whom  I  have  not  examined  carefully.  .  .  .  All  the  jarors 
are  acquainted  with  [the  prisoner].  ...  I  should  ill  have  discharged  my 
duty  if  I  had  allowed  my  bailiff  to  summon  the  jury  at  haphazard. 
.  .  .  The  least  informed  of  them  have  taken  great  pains  to  go  up  and 
down  in  every  hole  and  comer  of  Westminster,  —  they  and  their  wives, — 
and  to  learn  all  they  could  hear  concerning  his  past  and  present  life  and 
conversation.  Never  had  any  culprit  a  better  chance  of  having  a  fair 
trial,"  etc. 

>  PI.  Ab.  331,  col.  1. 
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release  was  made  when  the  plaintiff  waa  of  full  age  and  iD 
"Tameatreet,"  and  prayed  for  a  jury  thence.  The  court 
awarded  a  jury  from  both  places.'  About  ISofi,  when  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Bench  complained  iu  the  Exchequer 
against  a  woman  for  calling  him  "traitor,  felon,  and  rob- 
ber," the  case  went  to  an  inquest  of  "attorneys  of  the 
Common  Bench  and  the  Exchequer."  * 

(4).  These  cases  may  illustrate  a  common  method  of 
securing  for  the  jury  a  better  knowledge  of  matters  in 
issae,  viz.,  that  of  combining  men  of  different  vianes,  who 
might  inform  each  otlier.  Thia  existed  in  Normandy, 
We  notice  it  in  our  own  earliest  records,  as  in  1199.*  A 
remarkable  instaqce  of  the  use  of  separate  juries  for 
amassing  their  several  contributions  of  knowledge  by  sepa- 
rate verdicts  is  found  in  the  proceedings  on  occasion  of  the 
great  robbery  of  the  royat  treasury  at  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1303.  Mr,  Pike,  to  whom  we  owe  this  information,' 
cites  the  case  as  iUustrating  the  progress  made  in  sepa- 
rating the  accusing  and  the  trial  jury.*  The  king  appointed 
a  commission  of  inquiry.  "A  jury  was  empanelled  for 
every  ward  of  the  city  of  Loudon,  and  for  every  hundred 
of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  —  and  in  atldition  to  these  there 
was  a  jury  of  goldsmiths  and  aldermen."  They  charged 
certait)  persons.  Five  justices  were  then  directed  to  try 
the  accused.  "Juries  were  summoned  from  the  same 
haiidr«d  and  wards  as  before,  but  in  obedience  to  a  differ- 
ent commission.'*  It  is  not  clear,  in  this  case,  just  how 
the  separate  juries  were  used  at  the  trial.  In  general, 
nofttrate  panels  in  snch  cases  were  combined  in  one.  In 
1230,'  seven   from  Surrey  and  seven  from  London  were 

1  T  B  MEilw.  m.  i,a. 

»  Itn  ,\».  19.  An<t  w)  when  an  flp|>«1Ii>T  ilisin-owed  his  appeal,  ami 
allv^xa  dnrMi  Rcropo.  C.  J.,  in  13SS,  iiHiuirwl  V  Ihnse  ■'  nearest  l.i  the 
^1  ■■    Fltt-CifMie.  Ilf 

•  Rot.  Cat.  Jifg.  ii.  10.  Compnre  iho  pnn'tice  oE  liringing  viewer 
hetorr  ■  Jarr.  39  An.  70 ;  40 1'J'.  4. 

«  HW-  Crime,  i.  19fr-800.  307,  S08,  460. 

B  Bf  N.  B.  !i.  CMe  3T9, 
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united  into  one  jury  by  consent.  It  was  the  practice, 
later  on,  at  any  rate,^  where  two  panels  were  summoned 
from  different  counties,  to  choose  one  juror  alternately 
from  each. 

(c).  Moreover,  as  among  eligible  persons,  there  seems 
always  to  have  existed  the  power  of  selecting  those  espe- 
cially qualified  for  a  given  service.  Jurors  are  summoned 
not  merely  from  closer  or  less  close  neighborhoods,  but  de 
senioribus  et  legalioribusy  as  asked  in  1198;^  from  Floren- 
tine merchants  living  in  London,  where  there  was  an  issue, 
in  1280,  as  to  an  act  done  in  Florence;*  and  from  experts 
and  men  of  particular  trades,  like  the  London  juries  of 
cooks  and  fishmongers,  where  one  was  accused  of  selling 
bad  food.*  What  we  call  the  "special  jury  "  seems  always 
to  have  been  used.  It  was  a  natural  result  of  the  princi- 
ple that  those  were  to  be  summoned  who  could  best  tell 
the  fact,  the  veritatern  rei.  And  so  we  read  that  in 
1646-6,  in  the  King's  Bench,  "  The  court  was  moved  that 
a  jury  of  merchants  might  be  retained  to  try  an  issue 
between  two  merchants,  touching  merchants'  affairs,  and 
it  was  granted,  because  it  was  conceived  they  might  have 

«  As  in  1402,  Y.  B.  4  H.  IV.  1,  pi.  2;  and  in  1619,  Hob.  330. 
a  Rot.  Cur.  Reg.  i.  354. 

*  PL  Ab.  201,  col.  2.,  and  s.c.  MSS.  copy  from  the  Record  Office. 

*  Ryley,  Mem.  London,  266  (1351);  ih.  536  (1394);  Palgrave,  Merch. 
and  Friar,  190-194.  The  jury  of  the  **  half  tongue,"  de  medietnte  linguae, 
was  fonnded  on  considerations  of  policy  and  fair  dealing,  rather  than  a 
wish  to  provide  a  well-informed  jury.  See  "  Ordinance  of  the  Staples," 
27  Edw.  III.  St.  2,  c.  8  (13.53) ;  and  St.  28  Edw.  III.  c.  13  (1354).  In  1348, 
in  debt  on  a  contract,  the  defendants,  German  merchants,  had  put  forward 
a  charter  from  the  king,  allowing  them  in  such  cases  to  have  half  the 
jury  made  up  of  German  merchants,  and  it  was  allowed.  This  benefit,  it 
is  said,  before  the  statutes,  "  was  wont  to  be  obtained  by  grant  of  the  king 
made  to  any  company  of  strangers."  Molloy,  De  Jur.  Mar.  Bk.  iii.  c.  4 ; 
Staunf.  PI.  Cr.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  We  read  of  it  in  1280-81.  "9  Edw.  1.  A 
Jew  had  his  trial  per  medietatem  linguae^  scilicet  of  Jews ;  and  they  were 
sworn  upon  the  five  books  of  Moses,  holden  in  their  arms,  and  by  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  who  is  mercifuL"  Dyer,  144  b.  editor's  note  in 
margin. 
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l*itei  knowledge  of  the  matters  in  difference  which  were 
to  be  tried  than  others  could  who  were  not  of  that  profes- 
sion."' Nearly  three  centuries  earlier,  in  1363,  the  St. 
37  Edw.  111.  c,  16,  ill  providing  for  proof  of  certain  facta 
iu  Oascony  by  a  certificate  of  magistrates  there,  added 
tliat  if  the  certificate  be  contradicted,  it  shall  be  tried  by 
metdiantsi  frequenting  those  parts  and  others  who  best 
know  about  it  {fa  eertifieatton  soil  trie  par  marchantz  viiants 
ciUm  parties  et  autres  gente  qe  meutk  ont  de  ceo  eoniiance). 
In  the  grand  assize,  as  we  have  seen,  knights  were  reg- 
ularly the  jurors.  So  in  the  jury  of  attaint,  the  writ  read, 
mmontaa  .  .  .  xxlo  legale*  ini/ite^  de  visnetoJ  In  1323,  ' 
when  it  vae  objected  that  there  were  no  knights  on  the 
jurj,  Herle,  J,,  said,  "You  never  saw  such  a  jury  taken 
without  a  knight,"  and  ordered  a  venire  facias  of  knights 
[  and  others.  In  Coke's  time,  we  read  that  "  in  an  attaint 
e  ought  to  be  a  knight  returned  of  the  jury."  • 

I  at  bar  often  required  special  juries.  Indeed, 
'  is  willing  to  say  that  "special  juries  were 
lily  introduced  in  trials  at  bar,  when  the  causes 
'  w*Te  of  too  great  nicety  for  the  discussion  of  ordinary  free- 
liolders;  or  where  the  sheriff  was  suspected  of  partiality, 
though  not  upon  such  apparent  causes  as  to  warrant  an 
cioeption  to  him."  The  itinerant  method  of  administer- 
tog  jofitice,  as  it  developed  into  the  nisi  pritis  system,  re- 
5nltf>d  in  sending  down  most  actions  to  be  tried  in  the 
,  cflontiea  rather  than  at  Westminster; '  but  in  1285,  in  regu* 
'  IJUiV  Pnwl,  Reg.  ii.  15i. 
■  Bnct.  391. 
'  ITtU.  Ab.  Altfdnl,  69. 

*  tsM-  IM.    The  cliallenfje  for  tliii  defect  is  supposed  to  have  been 

■I  in  i;.M  by  St.  21  Geo.  II.  c.  Id,  a.  4,  althongh  ibe  tecilAl  in  tliif 

[  •f<tii>ii  iJe«U  wiih  mother  sort  of  case,  iliat  of  a  peer  of  the  realm  beioR  a 

fAMT.     la  anch  ciwes  M  least  one  knight  was  required.     (Fiti.  Ab,  Chall. 

111.  in   1S.19,  affinued  in  Flowd.  IIT.  in   155*.)      lo  Blackstone's  time 

(Ctoo.  iiL  3fil),Uie  rale  iu  attaint  wm  "twenty-four  of  the  beat  men  in  (ho 
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lating  this  system,  the  St.  West.  II.  c.  30,  expressly  pro- 
vided: Sed  inquisitiones  de  grossis  et  pluribus  articuliSf  qui 
magna  indigeant  examinatione,  capiantur  coram  justiciar  Us 
de  bancisy  nisi  ambae  partes,  etc.^  For  the  handling  of  these 
greater  and  more  complicated  causes,  there  was  picked  out 
a  better  class  of  jurymen;  and  there  was  allowed  to  the 
parties  themselves  a  considerable  hand  in  the  selection.* 

As  regards  special  juries  in  general,  we  seem  to  observe 
the  transition  from  the  older,  unregulated  system  to  the 
modern  one  soon  after  a  case  in  1724,*  where,  on  a  motion 
for  a  special  jury  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  a  question 
whether  this  could  be  had  without  consent  of  the  parties, 
"  the  master  of  the  office  was  ordered  to  search  for  prece- 
dents, and  he  reported  that  about  thirty  years  ago  there 
were  several  precedents  for  special  juries  upon  trials  for 
nice  points,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties,  but  that  in 
the  last  thirty  years  there  were  several  motions  made  for 
that  purpose,  but  always  denied.  .  .  .  Three  of  the  judges 
(out  of  four)  were  of  opinion  that  a  special  jury  might  be 

1  And  80  in  1699  (Lord  Sandwich's  case,  2  Salk.  648),  per  Holt,  C.  J., 
"Where  there  is  value  or  difficnltv,  we  are  bonnd  of  common  right  to 
grant  trials  at  the  bar,"  citing  this  passage  from  St.  West.  II.  In  1453 
(T.  B.  32  H.  VI.  9,  14),  "  Laicon  came  to  the  bar  and  prajed  a  ni$i  prius 
in  a  writ  of  trespass  between  the  Duke  of  Exeter  and  the  Lord  of  Crom- 
well." Billing  objected :  "  Yon  well  know  that  here  in  the  Hall  when  the 
writ  was  returned  there  was  a  great  rout,  and  it  seemed  that  great  mis- 
chief would  follgw ;  and  greater  would  ensue  if  the  nisi  print  should  be 
there  [in  the  country],  for  mj  Lord  of  Exeter  is  a  great  and  prepotent 
prince  in  that  country.  Laicon.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  for  the  jurors 
to  have  the  nisi  prius  there.  But  Prisot  said  that  it  should  not  be,  and 
they  were  ousted  of  the  nisi  prius.** 

2  In  1661  (Wheeler  v.  Honour,  1  Keble,  166)  we  read:  "which  Wind- 
ham, J.,  agreed :  and  trials  at  bar  are  to  the  end  to  have  the  most  discreet 
persons,  and  therefore  to  clap  on  ordinary  person  upon  a  tales  in  such 
cases  was  not  fitting."  In  1738  (Smith  d.  Dormer  v,  Parkhnrst,  Andrews, 
315),  on  a  question  of  granting  a  new  trial,  after  a  trial  at  bar,  counsel 
argne :  "  The  evidence  of  one  or  two  witnesses  ought  not  to  overturn  the 
finding  of  twelve  gentlemen  of  figure  and  fortune,  who  might,  too,  be 
governed  by  their  own  knowledge." 

8  The  King  v.  Burridge,  8  Mod.  245. 
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gniited  to  try  a  cause  at  bar  without  the  consent  of  the 
parties,  but  never  at  the  nisi  prins  unless  very  good  cause 
was  shewed  (and  not  shewed  here) ;  therefore,  siuoe  the  high 
$heriS  ia  the  proper  officer  to  return  juries,  and  there  is 
no  ioiputation  against  him  .  .  .  the  court  would  not  vary 
from  him  without  the  consent  of  the  parties."  Thereupon, 
h)r  a  declaratory  statute  in  1730,'  it  was  enacted  tliat 
either  party  in  any  case,  as  well  criminal  as  civil,  may 
iiave  a  special  jury,  on  motion,  at  his  own  expense.  And 
the  matter  was  further  regulated  by  later  acts. 

(d).  From  the  l>eginning  of  our  records,  we  find  cases, 
ia  a  dispute  over  the  genuineness  of  a  deed,  where  the 
jury  are  combined  with  the  witnesses  to  the  deed.  This 
goes  back  to  the  Franks;  and  their  custom  of  requiring 
thp  witness  to  a  document  to  defend  it  by  battle  also 
crosset)  the  ehannel,  and  is  found  in  Glanvill.*  As  re- 
ganls  these  earlier  details,  and  the  significance  and  rela- 
tion to  the  old  law  of  this  fact  of  allowing  one's  self  to  bfl 
thus  preappointed  as  a  witness,  I  must  merely  refer  to 
very  interesting  passages  of  Bvunner.*  In  these  cases  the 
jury  and  the  witnesses  named  in  the  deed  were  summoned 
together,  and  all  went  out  and  conferred  privately  as  if 
■ximpusing  one  body;  the  witnesses  did  not  regularly  tes- 
tify in  open  court.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  found  very 
early,  «.  9.  in  1208-9.*  In  1208,*  there  is  an  offer  of  the 
defendant  to  put  himself  on  leffa/em  juratam  potrie,  and 
on  the  witnesses  to  a  deed,  eleven  of  whom  are  named, 
and  it  is  added,  et  alU  multi.  Some  light  is  thrown  on 
the  conception  at  the  bottom  of  this  introduction  ot  so 
many  names  as  witnesses,  when  we  observe  that  people 
wrote  down  the  uames  of  absent  friends  and  got  their 


>  St.  sGao.  iLc.  as. «.  IS 
■  lib-x.  c  13. 

•  S*h»r.  H7-8;i"i.  «34-fi. 
e.  AUk>«  Walter,  which  a  in 
ABgL  Sue  Law.  377. 

•  Fl.  Ab.  63.  cot  I,  BerL 
t  n.  5«.  cot.  1.  Suff. 


BrQimer  cites  the  case  ot  BUhop  Wolfattui 
Bigelow,  PI.  A.  S.  IS,  !87 ;  s.  c.  Etgaya  in 
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consent  afterwards.  It  was  only  a  few  years  after  these 
cases  when  one  of  John's  barons,  being  in  prison  and  desir- 
ous of  raising  money,  wrote  to  three  distinguished  friends 
asking,  as  they  could  not  be  present  at  the  execution  of 
his  deeds,  and  as  their  names  had  been  written  in  as  wit- 
nesses, that  they  would  consent  to  this.^  A  witness  to  a 
deed,  according  to  the  popular  conception,  was  not  neces- 
sarily one  who  had  seen  it  executed,  but  one  who  was 
willing  to  give  it  credit  by  his  name.  This  may  account 
for  its  turning  out  so  often,  when  witnesses  were  ques- 
tioned, that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  matter. 

In  1219,  certain  parties  put  themselves  on  the  witnesses 
and  a  jury.  The  order  is  ^^ fiat  indejurata  per  ,  .  •  (seven 
witnesses)  et  per  .  .  .  (^ine  others)  et  veniat  ,  ,  .  ad 
recognoscendum^^^  etc.*  The  jury,  it  will  be  noticed,  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  the  two;  and  as  the  jury  proper 
are  often  questioned  by  the  court  in  giving  their  verdict, 
so  the  witnesses  are  sometimes  thus  questioned  separately. 
A  very  interesting  instance  of  this  occurs  in  1236,*  where 
the  whole  combination  answers  that  they  never  heard  of 
the  deed  till  it  was  brought  and  read  publicly  to  the 
county  court  and  the  persons  named  in  it  were  asked  to 
give  testimony.  Then  the  witnesses  are  questioned  sepa- 
rately, and  all  but  three  say  this  again,  and  add  that  they 
never  knew  that  they  were  named  till  in  the  county  court. 
Three,  differing  somewhat  from  the  others  in  their  account, 
say  that  they  had  seen  the  deed  several  years  ago,  and  had 
been  asked  by  the  maker  to  be  witnesses  and  furnish  testi- 
mony. As  to  seisin ,  the  three  say  that  they  know  nothing 
more  than  what  they  have  answered  cum  aliis  juratorUms 

1  Qaia  ad  cartas  faciendas  .  .  .  presentiam  vestram  habere  non  potuimus, 
precamur  ,  ,  ,  ut  de  cartia  nostrta  tn  quibua  oh  aecurttatem  obtinendam  testes 
estis  ascrtptt,  testes  esse  velitis,    Ellis's  Letters,  3d  SerieB,  i.  25. 

3  Br.  N.  B.  H.  case  51.  The  case  illustrates  the  old  proof  of  docamentt 
by  comparison  of  seals,  —  Prior  ponit  u  super  testes  et  super  alia  sigiUa 
ipsius  Nicholaif  &c. 

*  Bracton,  N.  B.  iii.  case  1189. 
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ta  fimmunt.  Then  all,  tarn  juratores  qunm  testes,  are 
i)uestione(l  a.s  tu  soinetbing  else,  and  say  they  do  iiot  know, 
but  ratlier  tliink,  {melius  credunl)  etc.  Asked  how  they 
know  that  tbe  said  Abbot  was  not  seiaed,  .  .  .  they  say 
thai  they  know  this  well  and  it  is  very  clear  because  the 
eame  G.  eufeoBed  a  certain  R,  of  the  site  of  a  horse-mill 
at  Mifhaelmas,  etc.  And  more  of  the  same  sort.'  In 
1318,*  on  a  question  arising  incidentally  in  an  action  of 
trespass  as  to  an  alleged  release  of  the  plaintitT,  the  par- 
ties put  themselves  on  a  jury  and  on  the  four  witnesses 
named  in  the  deed.  The  jury  answer,  that  tliey  have 
i-xamined  the  witneaaes,  that  these  differ,  and  they  cannot 
m^e  out  from  this  esamination  what  the  fact  is.  But 
they  give  reasons  for  suspecting  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  therefore  make  their  definite  answer  (dicunt 
preeuii)  that  the  release  is  not  the  plantifE'a  deed.  The 
justice  then,  nt  rei  Veritas  .  .  .  aperdus  et  evidenciua 
atirrltir,  immediately  question  the  four  witnesses  sepa- 
rauly,  in  curions  detail;  they  find  them  discordant,  and 
give  jad^ent  on  the  verdict.* 

■  8^  aiK>  k  ffood  ewe  io  1997  (Br.  N.  B.  ii.  case  949),  whero  fonr  wit- 
l\itm\i  soil  DJne  jaryinen  are  sninmoned.  Separate  auBwera  are  recorded. 
ComparB  BracUia.  366,  M  to  tbe  examioKCiou  of  suiutaanerB,  7U1*  marc  r^*- 
tiina  liiligenttr  el  irparalint  examinuli,  &v. 

'  PI.  All.  331.  col.  i.  London;  s.c.  MS.  copy  from  the  Record  1 1  [lice, 
*  "  The  joaticea  immedialelj'  called  the  tour  vritiieriBes  hcfure  thetn  and 
nunined  each  of  them  mparately  oa  to  the  making,  dealing,  oiid  place 
■Bd  lilDe  how  and  when,  anil  other  Deoesmry  circunwtances  taachiug  the 
■ImhI."  Tber  were  di«ciinlanl  and  untrnsl worthy,  "  for  |contiDUCB  Che 
ncord]  ihrM  of  the  suti  witneasea  .  .  .  said  before  the  juaticea  that  they 
««t«  DM  prcmnt  at  the  making,  or  seating,  nor  ever  saw  the  deed  or  knew 
«<  ii  tuitfl  an  a  certain  Thnnda;  Che;  came  all  together  to  the  manor  .  .  . 
aad  foond  there  (hia  Mud  Richiml.  who  showed  Chstn  Che  said  wriciug  and 
nad  il  WW  Ma  deed.  Each  of  thnm  wan  naked.  Bcparately  and  by  liimaclf. 
to.  what  hnu  llie;  came  there,  and  in  what  building  in  tbe  manor  Richard 
abowed  ihfrm  the  writiiiR,  and  how  he  was  dreiiaed.  One  of  them  said 
that  thajr  came  there  in  the  muruine  before  tiaiiriBe.  and  that  the  writing 
w^  ibowB  t«  the  foar  witnoanca  in  the  queen '«  chamber  of  Che  manor ;  and 
Richafd  WM  dtcwed  iu  a  German  tuniu  dt  Mtdlelo,  and  wsa  shod  in  whic« 
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In  the  earlier  cases  these  witnesses  sometimes  appear 
to  have  been  conceived  of  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
jury ;  it  was  a  combination  of  business-witnesses  and  com- 
munity-witnesses who  tried  the  case,  —  the  former  supply- 
ing to  the  others  their  more  exact  information,  just  as  the 
hundredors,  or  those  from  another  county,  did  in  the  cases 
before  noticed.  But  in  time  the  jury  and  the  witnesses 
came  to  be  sharply  discriminated.  Two  or  three  cases  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  show  this.  In  1337,  1338,  and 
1349  ^  we  are  told  that  a  person  under  age  may  be  a  wit- 
ness; that  witnesses  cannot  be  challenged;  that  the  two 
classes  are  charged  differently;  the  charge  to  the  jury  is 
to  tell  the  truth  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  (a  lour 
ascient),  while  that  to  the  witnesses  is  to  tell  the  truth 
and  loyally  inform  the  inquest,  without  saying  anything 
about  their  knowledge  (sans  lour  scient)',*  **for  the  wit- 
shoes.  The  second  said  that  they  came  at  six  o'clock  (hora  diti  prima) 
and  the  writing  was  shown  to  the  fonr  witnesses  at  this  hour,  in  the  hall 
of  the  manor.  The  third  said  that  they  came,  all  at  the  same  time,  at 
nine  o'clock  (hora  diet  quasi  alta  tertia),  and  Richard  showed  them  the 
writing  in  the  stable  of  the  manor,  and  he  had  on  a  black  cloak.  The 
fonrth  witness,  William  de  Codinton,  said  that  he  never  came  to  the 
manor  with  the  said  three  witnesses,  and  never  knew  or  heard  of  the  mak- 
ing of  the  writing,  or  whether  it  was  or  was  not  Richard's  deed,  except 
from  the  report  of  the  three  witnesses,  who  gave  him  to  onderstand,  and 
swore  to  it,  that  the  writing  was  Richard's  deed."  The  jodgment  was 
against  the  deed,  reciting  the  jnrj's  verdict  and  the  worthlessness  of  the 
witnesses'  testimony. 

1  Y.  B.  U  &  12  Edw.  III.  338;  Y.  B.  12  &  13  Edw.  IIL  4;  12  Ass.  34, 
12 ;  8.  c.  Fitz.  Ab.  Challenge,  9 ;  23  Ass.  1 1 . 

3  "  It  is  an  abuse,"  says  the  Mirror,  a  little  earlier  than  this,  "to  use 
the  term  '  a  lour  escient '  in  the  oath,  and  make  jurors  decide  upon  thoughts 
(quiderg),  since  the  principal  word  in  their  oath  is  that  they  will  say  the 
truth."  c.  5,  s.  1,  135.  Professor  Maitland,  to  whose  labors  legal  scholars 
are  so  greatly  indebted,  in  giving  some  account  of  the  earliest  (manuscript) 
Register  of  Writs  which  he  has  seen,  one  of  1227  (3  Harv.  Law  Rev.  97. 
1 10  et  seq.),  prints  from  it  an  interesting  note  relating  to  the  grand  assize. 
"  In  hac  assisa  non  ponuntur  nisi  milites  et  debent  jurare  precise  quod  verttO' 
tern  dicent,  non  audita  itlo  verbo  quod  in  aliis  recognitionihus  dicitur,  scilicet 
a  se  nescienter.'*    Doubtless,  as  Maitland  suggests,  this  last  is  a  misreading 
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oesses,"  says  Thorpe,  C.  J.,  in  1349,  "should  say  nothing 
Irut  what  they  know  as  certain,  i.  e.,  what  they  see  and 
hear.  If  a  witness  is  returned  on  the  jury,  he  shall  be 
(lasted.  A  challenge  good  as  against  a  juryman  is  not 
good  against  a  witness.  If  the  witnesses  and  the  jury 
eannot  agree  upon  one  verdict,  that  of  the  jury  shall  be 
taken,  and  the  defeated  party  may  have  the  attaint 
against  the  jury;  had  they  followed  the  information  of  the 
witnesses  the  attaint  would  not  lie,  unless  they  found 
Against  the  deed."  In  that  case  it  might,  for  it  was  con- 
ceired  that  a  negative  could  not  be  certainly  known  to  the 
witnesses.'  This  method  proved  inconvenient.  Among 
other  reasons,  the  number  of  the  witnesses  was  often 
laiS«.  So  long  as  the  trial  could  not  proceed  without 
them,  there  was  great  inconvenience  endlessly;  and  the 
twelve  jurymen  made  quite  enough  of  that.  Accordingly 
by  the  statute  of  York,  in  1318,  it  was  provided  that  while 
process  should  still  issue  to  the  witnesses  as  before,  yet 
Ihe  taking  of  the  inquest  should  not  be  delayed  by  their 
absenoe.*  In  tliis  shape  the  matter  ran  on  for  a  century 
or  two.  By  1472,"  we  find  a  change.  It  is  said,  with  the 
assent  of  all  the  judges,  that  process  for  the  witnesses 
will  not  issue  unless  asked  for. 

"t  ibc  bartnroiu  taw  French  n  >on  atcitM.  Almost  the  Mme  wotda  are 
foBad  in  MutlsDd'a  "  Glanvill  Revisel,'*  ii,  II  aod  IT  (Horv,  Law  Rev. 
n.  B);  bm  Ihe  old  law  French  in  Hotli  plncM  U  bow  TOirnpled  into 
ammatitnl  (i.  (,  a  nun  in'eni),  Theio  paB»8Ke»  Hhow  exactly  what  Shares- 
hone.  J.,  meant  In  the  next  centnrr,  when  he  raid  (Y.B.ll  &19Edw.in. 
Ml ).  of  tlM  witneaBM,  lour  ifrtmenl  ttt  a  dire  ferile  lul  atrencke,  ouri  com 
ill  •■mr  junr<«  hn  ijmnnl  ntslir,  tl  iiemge  n  lour  ateient.  Of  the  qneer 
phr— .  'at  alrriH-ir,  SehleD  aarniiBes  that  it  ii  a  connption  from  lout  on/- 
ttmmr*.    Itote  U,  Kenf;hain,  Magna,  c.  xii. 

Tb*  ouh  of  the  gnmd  auiie  is  foaiid  in  Y.  B.  30  &  31  Edw.  I.  116: 
"  I  win  MJ  the  truth  au>l  will  not  fail,"  4c.  {ixrile  Jimoj  e  pur  ren  <•* 
brntfy 

)  See  TIii>rpe.  C.  J„  in  K)  Ass.  1 1 .  Compare  Ingleb;,  J.,  and  FitzjubD 
Ib40  Am.  I3(136e), 

=  StllEdw.  U.C.2. 

•  Y-B.  l2Ed«.  IV.  ♦,  9. 
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As  late,  certainly,  as  1489,  we  find  witnesses  to  deeds 
still  summoned  with  the  jury.^  I  know  of  no  later  case. 
In  1549-50  Brooke,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Bench,  argues  as  if  this  practice  was  still  known :  • 
"When  the  witnesses  .  .  .  are  joined  to  the  inquest," 
etc. ;  and  I  do  not  observe  anything  in  his  Abridgment, 
published  in  1568,  ten  years  after  his  death,  to  indicate 
that  it  was  not  a  recognized  part  of  the  law  during  all  his 
time.  It  may,  however,  well  have  been  long  obsolescent. 
Coke  says  of  it,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  "and 
such  process  against  witnesses  is  vanished ; "  •  but  when  or 
how  he  does  not  say.  We  may  reasonably  surmise,  if  it 
did  not  become  infrequent  as  the  practice  grew,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  calling  witnesses  to  testify  to  the  jury 
in  open  court,  that,  at  any  rate,  it  must  have  soon  disap- 
peared when  that  practice  came  to  be  attended  with  the 
right,  recognized,  and,  as  it  seems,  first  granted,  in  the 
statute  of  1562-3,^  to  have  legal  process  against  all  sorts 
of  witnesses. 

(e).  But  in  the  earlier  times  there  were  other  combina- 
tions of  the  community- witnesses  who  ordinarily  composed 
the  jury,  with  business- witnesses  and  the  like.  In  1225,* 
on  a  question  of  villeinage,  six  are  summoned  from  the 
neighborhood  ad  recognoscendum  cum  parentibus  ,  •  .  quas 
consuetudineSf  etc.  In  1226,*  on  a  question  relating  to  a 
partition,  the  sheriff  is  ordered  to  find  out  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  partition  et  ex  tilts  et  aliis  venire  faciat  xii.y 
etCf  ad  recognoscendtcnif  etc.  In  1221  j"^  in  a  case  of  dower, 
the  sheriff  is  directed  to  find  out  who  were  present  at  the 

1  Y.  B.  5  H.  VII.  8. 

*  Reniger  v.  Fogossa,  Plow.  1,  12. 

*  Inst.  6  b. 

^  St.  5  Eliz.  c.  9,  s.  6.    See  infra,  p.  129. 

ft  Br.  N.  B.  iii.  case  1041. 

«./6.  case  1707. 

^  Ih.  case  1919.  For  the  form  of  the  writ,  see  Bracton,  304  b.  Other 
cases  are  Br.  N.  B.  ii.  cases  91 ,  154.  See  also  i6.  case  456  ;  8.  c.  i'6.  case  595 
(1230) ;  i6.  case  631  (1231 ) ;  Bracton,  380. 
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endowing  and  from  these  and  otliers  to  summon  twelve. 
In  an  interesting  case  of  1323,'  in  a  case  of  dower  assensu 
ftatris,  counsel  for  plaintiff  says :  "  We  put  forward  a  deed 
which  testi6es  the  assent;  but  that  naturally  lies  enjfrueve 
(1.  e.,  in  proof  by  witnesses)  and  not  en.  averrement  (i.  e., 
proof  by  jury),  for  it  is  not  in  the  conusance  of  the  coun- 
try but  of  those  who  were  present,  and  we  are  ready  to 
aret  the  consent  by  them  and  others  (i.e.,  by  a  jury  with 
them).  .  .  ■  Bekefobd,  C.  J.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
here  with  the  witnesses  named  in  the  deed,  for  it  ia  not 
duiied;  but  we  will  cause  those  to  come  whom  you  will 
name  as  present  when  you  were  endowed,  togetlier  with  a 
jary  (ovetque  bon  pays).  Aldebui-ffh  (for  defendant).  That 
will  be  hard,  for  he  may  name  seg  cosyiis  et  se»  auna,  who 
by  his  procurement  will  decide  against  us,"  But  it  was 
allowed.  This  sort  of  thing  seems  to  have  been  a  mingling 
of  the  old  procedure  and  the  new.  The  proving  by  wit- 
nesses present  at  tha  endowing  was  the  old  lex  recordametiti. 
An  account  of  it  in  Normandy  is  found  in  Brunner.'  A 
caae  of  1236-7  probably  belongs  to  this  class,  where  on  a 
question  relating  to  an  alleged  gift  and  seisin  of  a  manor 
by  tlie  father  of  a  tenant  in  eapite  now  claiming  it,  the 
sheriff  ia  to  summon  twelve  from  the  visne  of  the  manor  ad 
TvtmfiioscrnduTn  utnim.  .  ,  .  dedit  .  .  .  et  .  .  .  fiiit  in 
tJiiaitta  .  .  .  et  quod  venire  faceret  coram  predictis  liberos 
JtcmUig*  .  .  ,  ad  recoipioarendum  utrum,  etc.  It  seeraB 
probable  that  this  passage  is  corrupt  and  should  read  cum 
prfdirtit.* 

lu  1326-7,  by  St.  1  Edw.  III.  c.  4,  it  was  provided  that 
when  a  record  comes  up  to  the  king's  court  on  a  writ  of 

•  T.  B.  IMw.  n.  507.     Sm  also  H  taw  of  1315,  Y.  B.  Edw.  II,  278. 

•  Schw.  M3,  M3. 

•  Bt.  N.  B.  iii,  MM  lie?.  The  original  roll  is  not  extaoi  (Br.  N.  B. 
i.  let  \.  But  Protsnor  Maltlaiid,  Che  editor  of  the  Note  Book,  who  did  ma 
Ifca  great  kindneo*  of  exBDiiiiiiig  agniu  the  originai  of  chacsttho  Britiih 
MDM«m.  ilecLire*  that  thtre  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  llie  copvi^it  lias  marie  it 
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false  judgment,  and  it  is  denied,  an  averment  shall  be 
received  by  a  jury  and  those  who  were  present  in  court 
when  the  record  was  made.  It  was  added,  after  the 
method  of  the  statute  of  York,  nine  years  before,  in  deal- 
ing with  witnesses  to  deeds,  that  if  the  others  do  not  come, 
the  jury  shall  proceed  without  them.* 

With  this  sort  of  case  may  be  compared  that  of  the 
proof  of  age.  The  two  appear  to  represent  different  results 
in  a  combination  of  the  old  and  new  modes  of  proof.* 

(/).  Our  earliest  records  show  the  practice  of  exhibit- 
ing charters  and  other  writings  to  the  jury.  These  things, 
par  excellence^  used  to  be  known  as  "evidence"  and  "evi- 
dences." In  a  great  degree,  they  belonged  to  the  stage  of 
pleading,  —  in  so  far  as  they  were  wholly  or  in  part  the 
ground  of  action  or  defence,  or  a  negation  or  qualification 
of  it.  A  record,  and  so  a  fine  or  recognizance,  or  a  charter 
under  seal,  bound  one  who  was  a  party  to  it  and  some- 
times one  who  was  not.  Should  such  a  thing  be  produced 
in  pleading,  the  execution  of  it  must  be  admitted  or 
denied.  If  admitted,  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  If 
denied  and  put  in  issue,  then  the  question  was  on  the 
genuineness  of  it,  not  on  it§  truth  or  operative  quality; 
and  it  was  detained  in  court  and  delivered  to  the  jury  to 

^  The  old  mode  of  trial  in  snch  cases  is  shown  in  Br.  N.  B.  ii.  cases  40 
(1219)  and  243  (1227),  where  battle  is  offered.  Compare  Rot.  Cur.  Reg.  i. 
356. 

2  Supra,  pp.  19,  20 ;  and  compare  a  case  of  1375-6,  in  Staffordshire  CoUL 
(Salt.  Soc.),  xiv.  739.    And  see  Brunuer,  Schw.  343,  433. 

Before  leaving  this  clatss  of  cases,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  two 
centnries  ago  and  over,  the  people  of  New  England  used  now  and  then,  out 
of  policy,  when  they  were  trying  a  case  relating  to  an  Indian,  to  add 
Indians  to  the  jury;  e.g.  in  a  criminal  case  in  1682.  Plym.  Col.  Records, 
vi.  98.  So  in  1675  {ib.  vol.  v.  167-8),  six  Indians  were  added  to  the  jury 
of  twelve,  on  the  trial  of  three  Indians  for  the  murder  of  another  one. 
"  It  was  judged  very  expedient  by  the  Court  that  .  .  .  some  of  the  most 
ind iff eren test,  gravest,  and  sage  Indians  should  ))e  admitted  to  be  with 
the  said  jury,  and  to  help  to  consult  and  advise  with,  of  and  concerning 
the  premises."  The  verdict  ran  thus :  "  We  of  the  jury,  one  and  all,  both 
English  and  Indians  do  jointly,"  etc.    See  TIarv.  Law  Rev.  ix.  7,  8. 
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vxamiue.'  Such  (iocumeiits,  if  admitted,  must  be  met  by 
others  of  equal  force.  When  tlie  pleadings  were  over,  it 
might  well  be  that  tiiey  sliould  be  delivered  to  the  jury  or 
shown  to  them  in  illustration  of  the  exposition  made  by 
Mnmsel ;  in  fact,  this  was  often  done,  "  to  inform  the  jury." 
<.Hher  <Iocunients  also  were  shown  to  the  jury,  —  any  which 
might  illustrate  or  support  the  statements  of  counsel. 
And  these  statements  themselves  were  "evidence."  It 
niuBt  be  held  in  mind  that  all  through  the  period  when 
the  jury  went  on  their  own  knowledge,  tbey  listened  to 
perfectly  unsupported  narratives  of  fact  from  counsel,  not 
tuder  oath. 

How  if  one  who  should  have  pleaded  a  charter  or 
i«cord  did  not  plead  it,  relying,  perhaps,  on  the  jury,  who 
might  know  of  it?  Could  they  find  a  matter  of  record  or 
a  deed  without  having  it  shown  them?  If  they  knew  of 
it,  most  they  find  it, — being  sworn  to  tell  the  truth? 
And  how  if  they  knew  the  fact  to  be  otherwise  than  as 
this  deed  or  record  represented  it?  How  if  they  knew  the 
fact  tc  be  otherwise  than  as  the  pleadings  represented  it? 
Were  tbey  not  perjured  if  they  did  not  tell  the  truth? 
These  were  serious  questions,  and  some  of  them  troubled 
the  lawyers  for  centuries. 

Let  na  look  at  some  of  the  casea:  In  a  case  of  about  the 
yiar  1200,  the  jury,  if  we  may  trust  a  lively  and  intelli- 
gent chronicler,  made  short  work  of  a  charter.  The  plain- 
ttS  claimed  seisin  of  certain  lands  in  right  of  a  ward,  as 
her  inheritance;  the  defendant  relied  on  a  deed  of  the 
fotltex  of  tlie  ward.  The  deed  was  read  to  the  assize  in 
o\»a  court.  Their  verdict,  as  it  is  reported,  was  "that 
Ibry  knew  nothing  of  our  chartularies  or  private  agree- 
ments {juramenfo  fiiirto,  dixenint  milites  se  nescire  de  cartU 
tttrrtri*,  nee  de  privatls  eont'enlloniliiis),  but  that  they  l>e- 
IiBt'ed  tliat  Adiun  and  his  father  and  grandfather,  for  a 
hundred  jears  back,  Lad  held  the  manors  ia  fee  one  after 
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the  other.  And  so  we  were  disseised  by  the  judgment  of 
the  court."* 

In  our  earliest  reports  we  find  the  use  of  documents 
merely  as  evidence  to  the  jury.  In  1294,^  there  is  a  case 
in  which  a  doctrine  was  applied  which  had  led  to  a  strug- 
gle a  little  earlier,  viz.,  that  although  one  had  lost  in  a 
possessory  assize,  this  was  no  bar  to  his  recovering,  in  a 
writ  of  right.*  In  an  assize  of  mort  d'ancestor,  where  the 
tenant's  defence  was  that  plantiff's  ancestor  had  enfeoffed 
him  by  a  charter  and  did  not  die  seised,  the  assize  found 
this  true,  and  gave  their  verdict  for  the  tenant.  The 
demandant,  nevertheless,  brought  a  writ  of  right  and  was 
upheld  in  it,  and  it  was  said  that  the  defence  must  be  by 
battle  or  the  great  assize  and  not  by  the  charter:  "Yet 
the  charter  may  be  put  forward  as  evidence  (en  evidence) 
to  the  grand  assize."* 

Where  a  charter  gave  a  ground  of  action  or  defence,  it 
must  regularly,  as  we  said,  be  pleaded;  if  admitted,  it 
might  save  going  to  the  assize.  If  it  were  not  pleaded, 
one  could  not  regularly  use  it  in  evidence  to  the  jury. 
But  the  jury  could  have  it  if  they  wished.  In  1292  we 
find  this  stated  in  a  note  by  the  reporter.*  Of  course  this 
in  principle  is  just  as  much  helping  the  jury  by  evidence 
as  if  a  witness  came  before  them  to  testify.  The  fact 
that  they  might  be  ignorant  of  such  things  was  noticed 

1  Forsyth,  Tr.  by  Jury,  129-130,  citing  Jocel}ii  de  Brakelonde.  The 
perplexities  that  were  caused  sometimes  by  conflicting  charters  (forgery 
even  by  holy  men  was  very  common)  are  illustrated  by  the  humorous 
exclamation  of  Henry  II.  when  charters  were  produced  before  him  by 
both  sides.     Supra  ^  p.  18,  n. 

2  Y.  B.  21  &  22  Edw.  L  450. 
»  lb.  428. 

♦  See  Lowe  v.  Paramour,  Dyer,  301  (1571). 

ft  **  Note.  —  If  a  charter  be  put  forward  to  inform  the  assize  after  they 
are  sworn  and  charged,  the  charter  will  not  be  received  unless  the  assize 
ask  for  it.  To  have  the  charter  inform  the  assize,  one  should  plead  on 
the  charter  and  say  this :  '  He  did  not  die  seised,  etc.,  for  he  enfeoiffed  as 
by  this  charter,  and  then  put  forward  the  charter  to  ioform,'"  etc 
Y.  B.  20  &  21  Edw.  I.  20. 
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in  the  St.  West.  II.  c,  25,  in  providing  against  certain 
dan^rs  from  the/egtinvnt  remetllum  of  the  novel  disseisin; 
If  the  defendant  against  whom  the  assize  may  have  passed 
in  his  absence  afterwards  show  the  justices  charters  or 
releases  "  in  which  the  jury  were  not  examined,  nor  could 
be,  because  not  mentioned  in  pleading,  and  probably  they 
might  be  ignorant  of  such  writings,"  —  the  jury  and  the 
parties  were  to  he  resummoned. 

In  1339'  Seharshulle,  J,,  is  reported  as  saying  that 
sine*  a  warranty  requires  a  specialty,  if  it  be  not  pleaded 
or  put  in  evidence,  a  finding  of  it  by  the  assize  shall  not 
bold.  It  was  the  rule  in  attaint,  as  well  before  as  after 
vitneBSes  were  allowed  to  testify  to  jurors,  that  the  plain- 
tiff should  give  nothing  in  evidence  to  the  "grand  jury," 
as  they  called  it,  additional  to  what  the  first  jury  had  had; 
for  the  question  was  whether,  upon  what  these  kuew  and 
ought  to  know,  their  verdict  was  false.'  In  1351-2,' 
oonnael  complains  of  his  adversary  in  attaint,  that  he  is 
putting  forward  in  his  pleading  a  release  not  pleaded  in 
the  first  case,  of  which,  therefore,  the  first  jury  could  not 
hiir^  had  cognizance.  But  he  is  answered  that  there  was 
no  opportunity  to  plead  it,  and  that  it  lens  given  in  evi- 
dence to  the  former  jury, 

A  distinction  was  made  between  matters  of  record  or 
sealed  writings  and  others.  The  former  were  authenti- 
cated by  the  record  and  the  seal;  the  others  were  not 
"authentic,"  Yet,  just  as  counsel  might  freely  make 
statements  of  fact  to  the  jury,  unsupported  otherwise,  so 
they  might  exhibit  to  them  unsealed  writings.  The  jury 
roold  carry  out  with  them  only  writings  under  seal.  The 
presence  of  the  writing  at  the  private  consultation  of  the 
jury  seems  to  have  been  conceived  of  as  if  it  were  a  wit- 

>  T.  B.  ts  *  14  Edw.  m.  80.  Compare  11  &  13  Edw.  ttl.  630-633 ;  13 
Am.  IS. 

■  BnwiM.  Ab.  AtUunt,  68;  Holfe  v.  Hampden,  1  Dyer,  53  b  (1H9),' 
Bafdoii  r.  Ibgnn,  3  ib.  139  b  (1956). 
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ness  to  a  deed,  or  one  of  those  who  testified  to  a  view,  or 
those  present  at  the  giving  of  dower;  it  must  be  an 
"authentic"  paper  that  could  testify  there.  A  specialty 
was  different  in  kind  from  a  writing  unsealed.  Often  it 
was  an  operative,  constituting  instrument;  and  it  was  con- 
ceived of  generally  as  authentically  establishing  what  it 
purported.  Other  documents  were  "testimonial"  only.* 
And  so,  in  1352,^  we  find  that  on  a  question  as  to  the  pre- 
scriptive title  to  tithes  of  the  Master  of  St.  Gross  at 
Winchester,  an  ancient  register  of  tithes,  of  a  hundred 
years  back,  was  put  forward  in  evidence,  and  because  it 
was  not  sealed,  the  jury  only  inspected  it  and  gave  it 
back  before  they  went  out.* 

One  or  two  more  cases  may  be  cited  in  order  to  bring 
down  the  showing  of  documents  to  the  jury  to  the  modern 
form.  As  the  practice  of  submitting  writings  to  them  was 
far  older  than  that  of  admitting  ordinary  witnesses,  so 
the  conditions  and  qualifications  of  it  were  earlier  fixed. 
In  1340,^  the  assize,  in  novel  disseisin,  had  found  in  a 
special  verdict  that  the  tenant  had  previously  brought  an 
action  for  the  same  land  and  had  recovered;  the  tenant 
had  pleaded  this,  but  had  not  produced  the  record.  The 
judges  asked  the  jury  how  they  knew  this,  "since"  (to 

1  Infra,  393. 

3  26  Ass.  4.     Compare  21  Edw.  IV.  37-38  (USl). 

8  Gawdy,  J.,  in  Vicary  v.  Farthing,  Cro.  El.  411  (1595),  said.  '•It  is 
also  clear  that  writings  or  books  which  are  not  under  seal  cannot  be 
delivered  to  the  jurors  without  the  assent  of  both  parties.''  So  Olive  v. 
Guin,  2  Sid.  145  (1658).  Cellier's  Case,  7  How.  St.  Tr.  col.  1207  (1680), 
Style  Pract.  Reg  177  (1655).  This  was  law  in  New  Jersey  down  to  1797. 
State  r.  Raymond,  53  N.  J  (Law)  260  (1891 ).  We  find  it  laid  down  Rtill 
in  Lofft's  Gilbert  (ed.  1795),  i.  21,  accompanied  by  that  sort  of  baffling 
and  inadequate  reasoning  which  Gilbert  often  sets  forth  regarding  matters 
not  understood.  For  the  way  of  talking  about  these  matters  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  see  Newis  v.  Lark  (Scolastica's  case), 
Plowd.  403,  410,  411  (1571);  Finch,  Com.  Law,  61  b.  (1613);  Olive  v. 
Guin,  ubi  supra, 

«  Y.  B.  14  Edw.  III.  25-34.  See  Mr.  Pike's  careful  statement  of  the 
case  (Introd.  xxxvii-xl). 
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quote  the  record)  "  pleas  atid  judgments  of  t!ie  king's  court 
are  of  record  and  outside  the  Dotice  aud  cognizance  of  a 
jury  of  the  country.  They  said  that  they  ha<I  not  any 
i-ertain  kaowledge  (of  it)  .  .  .  and  would  not  positively 
s3ty  that  there  was  such  a  plea,  .  .  .  but  by  reason  nf  the 
summons  aud  resummons  .  .  .  and  the  view  .  .  .  and  its 
being  commonly  said  in  the  country  that  there  waa  such  a 
plea  and  such  a  judgment  rendered  in  the  said  form,  and 
because  the  sheriff  ha4  a  writ  .  ,  .  tu  put  the  said  John 
...  in  seisin,  as  he  said,  and  did  put  hiui  in  seiaiu,  they 
understood  that  there  was  such  a  plea  and  such  a  judgment 
rendered  between  the  said  parties,"  The  report  adds: 
" Scharshulle,  J.  The  assize  has  expressly  said  (&c.) 
.  .  .  and  whatthey  say  about  a  recovery  does  not  lie  within 
their  cognizance,"  etc.  It  turned  out  that  the  juiy  were 
snbecantially  right;  tliere  was  sucli  a  record,  but  owing 
to  a  slight  variance  between  the  form  of  it  and  the  plead- 
ing, judgment  was  finally  given  for  the  plaintiffs. 

It  was,  then,  as  it  would  seem,  improper  for  a  jury  to 
Rtul,  specifically,  matter  of  record  without  evidence.'  And 
in  1419-20,*  in  a  case  much  debated,  it  was  held,  with 
some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  judges,  that  a  jury 
cannot  in  a  special  verdict  find  a  deed  which  has  not  been 
pleaded  or  given  in  evidence:  "Hull  [J.].  This  deed  is 
only  the  private  intent  of  a  man,  which  can  be  known  only 
by  writingj  and  if  the  writing  be  shown,  it  may  lawfully  be 
aroidM)  in  several  ways,  as  for  non  sane  memory,  being 
within  age,  imprisonment,  or  because  it  was  made  before 
the  ancestor's  death,  and  the  like  —  things  which  the  party 
caanot  plead  unless  he  have  oyer  of  the  deed,  and  it  be 
shown." 

I  B*.  Ab.  Aoiw,  298.  But  it  wu  competent  for  ft  jary,  ai  the  peril  of 
iJm  MtAiat.  to  Bnd  ■  geneTal  verdict  which  miglit  cover  such  a  matter,  and 
Might  roa  nerel;  opon  their  geoeral  knowledge  o{  It.  Id  chia  la«t  caae. 
if  lfa«j  had  choeen.  Ihav  could  hare  answered  defiiiitclj  ( predii),  do  di*- 
MiMB.  ifan  Vin.  Ab,  Trial,  Q.  t.  NewU  t:  Lark,  ubi  lapra,  Coaipare  38 
Am.  3.  As  Id  a  queitiou  relating  to  a  difference  betweeu  the  general 
|««aati>l  Mhrr  iMuet.  tee  Howrnaa's  case.  9  Co.  7  b.,  II  b.-U  (1586). 

»  Y  B. :  II  V.  s,  pi  3, 
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An  important  step  in  the  use  of  writings  to  the  jury  is 
recorded  in  other  cases  of  this  period.  In  earlier  times, 
it  seems  to  have  been  legitimate  for  the  parties  to  talk  with 
the  jury  after  they  had  retired  to  consult.^  But  in  1361,^  in 
a  real  action,  after  the  jury  had  gone  out,  and  been  put  in 
charge  of  an  officer,  the  defendant  gave  the  officer  a  box, 
containing  a  deed,  and  asked  him  to  give  it  to  the  jury ;  this 
was  done.  The  plaintiff  made  complaint,  and  an  examina- 
tion was  made  by  the  court.  The  officer  admitted  receiving 
and  delivering  the  box,  but  knew  not  what  was  in  it.  The 
jury  admitted  finding  the  deed  in  the  box,  and  examining  it, 
but  said  they  had  already  found  their  verdict,  aiid  did  not 
change  it,  but  were  more  confirmed  in  it.  The  court  im- 
prisoned the  officer  and  the  jury,  and  fined  both  them  and 
the  defendant*  The  editor  of  the  record  does  not  tell  us 
about  the  further  disposition  of  the  case. 

In  1389,*  in  two  actions  of  trespass,  "  the  panel  was  can- 
celled "  for  similar  misconduct.  "  The  jury  being  asked  if 
the  said  William  Broun  had  spoken  to  them  or  shown  them 
any  evidence,  stated  that  he  had  done  so,  and  had  shown 
them  a  deed  under  the  seal  of  William  Stanleye.  ...  It 
was  therefore  considered  that  the  panel  should  be  can- 
celled,'' etc.  In  1409,*  "The  plaintiff  in  an  assize  gave 
a  writing  (escrowment)  to  a  juror  who  had  been  em- 
panelled, as  evidence  of  his  matter.  After  the  juror 
with  the  others  was  sworn  and  put  in  a  house  to  agree  on 
the  verdict,  he  showed  the  writing  to  his  companions ;  and 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  inquest  stated  the  matter  to  the 
court.  Whereupon  the  justices  took  the  writing  from  the 
jurors,  took  their  verdict,  questioned  the  jurors  as  to 
the  time  of  giving  the  writing,  and  found  as  stated  above. 
The  plaintiff  had  a  verdict  and  now  prayed  his  judgment. 
Gascoigne,  C.  J.,  and  Huls,  J.,  said  that  the  jury,  after 

^  See  a  case  of  1221  in  Br.  N.  B.  iii.  case  1963. 

2  Staffordshire  Coll.  (Salt  Soc.),  xiii.  6-7 

»  lb.  XV.  23. 

*  Y.  B.  11  H.  IV.  17,  41.    See  supra,  p.  92. 
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they  were  sworn,  oaght  not  to  see  or  take  with  them  any 
other  evidence  than  that  delivered  to  thein  by  the  court  and 
[lat  forward  by  the  party  in  court  on  the  showing  of  hia 
evidence.  And  since  be  did  the  contrary  ...  he  should 
not  have  judgment.  The  plaintiff  said  that  the  writing 
proved  merely  what  he  had  given  in  evidence  to  the  jury 
«t  the  bari  and  it  was  not  so  bad  as  if  he  had  not  spoken 
to  them  en  evidence.  Etnon  alloeatur."  In  1481'  we  read 
that,  "Then  Brian  [C.  J.]  delivered  [to  the  jury]  all  the 
evidenc«s  of  both  parties  which  could  influence  the  jury 
u  to  the  trutli  of  the  issue;  and  all  the  evidences  which 
wen;  not  material  he  would  not  allow  to  be  delivered." 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Starkie  that  "the  exer- 
eise  o(  this  kind  of  control  was  in  truth  the  foundation  of 
that  system  of  rules  concerning  evidence  before  juries 
which  has  slace  constituted  so  large  and  important  a 
bnuicb  of  the  law  of  England.""  But  long  after  this,  if 
there  were  no  misconduct  of  the  parties  in  furnishing  the 
vTidencc,  it  was  clearly  held  that  juries  might  act  on  their 
]>rivate  knowledge,  and  even  on  documents  not  known  to  the 
pourt  or  the  parties,  e.  g.  in  a  case  of  1598,^  cited  with  ap- 
[iroTal  in  Bushel's  case,  in  1670.*  In  the  last  case,  after 
Myiuft  that  it  is  absurd  to  fine  a  jury,  since  the  judge  does 
not  know  the  evidence  it  goes  upon,  Vaughan,  C.  J,,  added, 
*■  For  the  better  and  greater  part  of  the  evidence  may  be 
wholly  nnknown  to  hira ;  and  this  may  happen  in  most 
case*,  and  often  doth,  aa  in  Graves  and  Short's  case.  Error 
of  a  judgment  in  the  Common  Bench.  The  error  assigned 
waa,  —  the  issue  being  whether  a  feoffment  were  made  and 
the  jurors  being  gone  together  to  confer  of  their  verdict,  one 
of  them  showed  to  the  rest  an  escrow  pv}  pelenlibve,  not 

>  r.  B.  ai  Eiw.  IV.  .19. 1. 

>  "  Trial  hj  JaTT,"  I.inle  &  Brown'i  ed.  39 ;  reprinted  from  (ED^Iish) 
Law  K*f  (o*.  ii.  STO.  For  n  good  iUantiation  of  this  sort  of  coDtrnl,  aea 
V.  B.  3)  Kd*.  IV.37-38.  I  (1(811. 

•  (lM*t»  r.  Shnrt.  Cm.  Kl.  616 

•  Vaaghan.  13.^,  M9.    ties  Wowlivard  u  Leaviu,  107  Masn.  «3,  4fiH. 
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given  in  evidence  by  the  parties ;  per  quod  they  found  for 
the  demandment.  Upon  demurrer,  adjudged  no  error;  for 
it  appears  not  to  be  given  to  him  by  any  of  the  parties,  or 
any  for  them ;  it  must  be  intended  he  had  it  as  a  piece  of 
evidence  about  him  before,  and  showed  it  to  inform  himself 
and  his  fellows,  and  as  he  might  declare  it  as  a  witness  that 
he  knew  it  to  be  true.  They  resolved,  if  that  might  have 
avoided  the  verdict,  which  they  agree  it  could  not,  yet  it 
ought  to  have  been  done  by  examination,  and  not  by  error." 
{g).  There  were  other  ways  of  informing  the  jury.  Of 
guiding  and  restraining  them  I  shall  say  more  hereafter. 
The  judge  gave  them  their  "charge,"  and  each  party  or  his 
counsel  explained  to  them  his  contention.  In  our  early 
reports  a  charge  from  the  judge  precedes  the  statements  of 
counsel.  In  the  first  case  in  our  extant  Year  Books  ,^  there 
is  a  charge  to  the  jury,  but  no  report  of  any  address  on 
either  side.  In  the  same  volume  and  year,  in  an  assize  of 
mort  d'ancestor,  the  defendant  is  told  by  the  judge  to  omit 
something  from  his  oral  pleading  and  plead  only  to  the 
points  of  the  assize :•"  What  you  say  about  your  pledges, 
say  it  in  evidence  to  the  assize  (dites  ceo  en  evidence  de 
lasise)."^  In  1302,*  after  the  "great  assize  "  was  sworn , 
Berewyk,  J.,  said  to  them:  "John  de  Kilcayt  heretofore 
brought  a  writ  of  right  against  William  de  Bodom  and 
demanded  eighteen  perches,  &c.,  whereupon  W.  came  and 
put  himself  on  God  and  the  great  assize.  We  have  *  the 
record,  how  they  pleaded.  You  have  nothing  to  say  ex- 
cept only  what  you  are  charged  with  —  as  to  the  right." 
Then  Mutford  (counsel)  speaks  for  John,  setting  forth 
that  J.'s  grandfather  was  seised  of  the  land  "as  of  fee  and 
right,"  that  it  descended  to  his  son  John  and  from  him  "to 

1  Y.  B.  20  &  21  Edw.  I.  3  (1292). 

3  lb.  242.    Compare  Shardelowe,  counsel,  in  1324»  Y.  B.  Edw.  IL  614. 

»  Y.  B.  30  &  31  Edw.  I.  116-118. 

*  One  of  three  manuscripts  used  in  preparing  this  volume,  as  we  ar« 
told  (p.  119,  note;  compare  ih.  xlix.),  says,  "we  have;"  the  others,  "we 
have  not."    The  fbrmer  reading  ^eems  the  more  probable. 
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this  John  who  demands  it  as  his  sou.  And  such  is  his 
right."  Hunt  then  speaks  for  'VVilliaiu;  "This  same 
John  enfeoffed  G.  of  the  advowson  of  the  ohuroh  of  C. 
with  its  appurtenances;  and  this  land  is  appurtenant  to  the 
chnrcb  of  C.  And  this  is  William's  right  and  the  right 
of  his  church."  The  great  assize  then  went  out.'  Of  the 
sam«  period*  is  a  charge  in  a  criminal  case.  One  W.,  the 
stabler  of  J.'s  horse,  had  been  kicked  while  trying  to 
mottnt,  so  that  he  died.  J.  was  charged  by  the  jury  of 
accnsatiou  with  retaining  the  horse,  although  he  had  thus 
become  a  deodnnd,  and  with  having  buried  W.  without 
calUng  in  the  coroner.  He  denied  both  charges  and  put 
hinmelf  on  the  country.  The  judge,  turning,  probably,  to 
the  same  jury  that  had  accused  the  defendant,  replied: 
"^ Beet  hie  iiana  palriii  tic  duode.civi.  Read  the  names  and 
save  him  every  sntEeient  challenge."  Some  challenges 
were  made,  que  triebantur  per  re*iduos  de  duodecim.  The 
judge  proceeded  to  charge  the  jury  thus:  "If  W.  died 
from  the  kick  of  the  horse,  the  horse  would  be  deodand. 
If  not  it  would  be  John's.  If  the  king  should  lose  through 
you  what  rightly  belongs  to  him,  you  would  be  perjured. 
If  yoa  should  take  away  from  John  what  is  his,  you  would 
commit  a  mortal  sin.  Therefore,  by  the  oath  you  have 
madr,  disclose  and  tell  ns  the  truth,  whether  the  said  W. 
died  of  the  horse's  kick  or  not.  If  you  find  that  he  did, 
tell  OS  in  whose  hands  is  the  deodnnd-  horse  and  what  he 
is  worth;  and  whether  the  said  W.  was  buried  without  a 
riew  of  the  coroner." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  charge   had  the  effect  not 

*  The  TOport  dww*  tlinB:  "The  great  assize  went  oat.  Then  came 
back  two  knighu  anil  Kislieil  anather  knight.  Berewyk  [J.]  m  the  tn»r- 
■ball,  — 'Don't  mlkiw  nn;'  of  Ihcm  to  i-unie  in  uulew  all  rome  togetlier' 
Tbe  gKM  awiis:  'tiir,  we  sit  thnc  W.  haa  better  ii|;ht  lo  hold  na  \\e 
Ik>U«,  Uiau  hU  attveraary  as  ho  dsmaiiilB.'  Brutuptan  [J  ].  '  Therefore 
lb*  (OttTl  awKrdi  that  Vi'.  retain  the  same  lanil  as  his  right  and  the  right 
a(  bia  efanrcb  of  C,  lo  the  end  of  the  irorld  I'l  ifiaeiuiunt  dt  moade)  quit  of 
J.  Nad  hu  hein  forever ;  and  that  J.  he  in  merry.'  " 

•  T.  B.  30&31  Eilif   I  ilf 
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merely  to  bring  clearly  to  the  jury's  mind  what  they  were 
to  pass  upon,  but  also  to  prevent  their  wandering  away 
into  irrelevant  matters  —  matters  which  were  admitted, 
or  were  outside  the  issue.  Exactly  what  was  admitted  by 
the  pleadings,  or  what  was  the  scope  of  the  issue,  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  say.  It  was  for  the  judges  to  keep  the  jury 
within  proper  limits.  "Good  people,"  said  Hereford,  J., 
in  1306,  "you  h*ave  only  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the 
predecessors  of  the  aforesaid  Prior  presented  the  last 
person,"  etc.* 

(h)»  And  now  a  very  interesting  matter,  —  the  begin- 
nings of  special  pleading.  We  are  apt,  nowadays,  to 
miss  some  of  the  chief  and  controlling  conceptions  of  the 
time  when  the  rules  of  pleading  were  taking  shape.  We 
still  know,  indeed ,  the  fear  that  a  jury  may  go  off  on  some 
misapprehension  of  law  or  fact;  that  has  always  been  a 
familiar  difficulty.  But  in  the  days  when  a  chief  reliance  of 
juries,  as  regards  matters  of  fact,  was  their  own  knowledge, 
when  witnesses  to  the  jury  were  in  general  not  received  at 
all,  or,  if  received,  were  little  regarded,  and  when  it  was 
recognized  that  everything  might  lawfully  be  settled  upon 
the  jury's  private  knowledge,  —  the  matter  of  getting  exact 
facts  and  shadings  of  fact,  in  a  case  which  was  at  all  deli- 
cate, clearly  and  permanently  set  down  on  the  record,  and 
in  a  shape  to  fix  them  in  the  jury's  mind,  had  a  very  great 
and  conspicuous  importance.  Otherwise,  even  if  stated  to 
the  jury  by  counsel,  and  in  the  judge's  charge,  they  might 
easily  be  forgotten  or  slighted.  We  find  early  in  the  Year 
Books  the  beginning  of  a  discussion  which  is  forever  going 
on  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  to  how  far  one  can  go  in  his 
pleading;  what  should  be  pleaded,  and  what  is  merely 
"evidence"  of  the  facts  to  be  pleaded;    what  shall  be 

1  Y.  B.  33-35  Edw.  I.  166.  In  Y.  B.  30  &  31  Edw.  I.  132  (1302), 
Brampton,  J.,  after  reciting  the  process :  "  Good  people  the  points  of  the 
assize  are  agreed  on.  Yon  have  only  to  say,"  etc.  Compare  Hank- 
ford,  J.,  in  Y.  B.  7  H.  IV.  11,  3,  cited  in  Dowroan's  case,  9  Co.  pp  IS 
and  14. 
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entered  on  the  record,  and  what  shall  be  left  to  be  "said 
in  evidence  to  the  jury."  We  say  nowadays  that  "  facts  " 
are  to  be  pleaded,  and  not  the  evidence  of  facts.'  That 
was  early  said,  but  it  was  very  far  indeed  from  being 
rigidly  enforced.  Often  we  find  the  courts  allowing  one  to 
set  forth  his  case  fully,  "for  fear  of  the  laymen,"  i.  e.,  in 
order  that  the  jury  might  not  pass  upon  questions  of  law, 
and  might  not  go  wrong  through  any  misapprehension  of 
the  facts.  Much  "evidence"  was  thus  entered  on  the 
records;  once  there,  it  got  recited  to  the  jury  when  they 
were  seat  out,  and  was  clearly  brought  to  the  notice  of 
ail  who  had  occasion  to  address  the  jury,  as  well  the  coun- 
m)  aa  the  court.'  Sometimes,  also,  this  served  the  purpose 
of  preserving  a  memorial,  Jn  case  of  further  litigation,  of 
exactly  what  was  involved  in  any  given  case.  Of  the  last 
we  aee  an  instance  in  13<16,'  where  a  defendant  found  put 
forward  against  him  a  deed  of  release  by  his  father  of  cer- 
tain rent  now  claimed.  He  met  this  by  a  long  statement, 
Mtting  forth  that  hia  grandfather  had  a  rent  of  double  this 
amouut;  that  it  descended  in  halves  to  two  sons;  that  his 
father,  one  of  these,  had  releasetl  his  rent,  but  subsequently 
hia  ancle's  share  had  descended  to  him.  He  went  on  to 
admit  the  release,  but  prayed  that  this  statement  "  might 
be  entered  on  the  roll  so  that  we  be  not  foreclosed  on 
tnother  occasion  from  demanding  the  same  services.  And 
it  waa  granted  by  the  court." 

In  1305,*  the  plantiff  demands  tenements  of  the  defend- 
ant, tracing  title  by  descent  from  his  great-grandfather. 
The  defendant  answers  that  the  lam!  is  part  of  a  manor 

*  Sea  the  often  quoted  lanj^noge  oi  "the  sprieftnts  at  the  hut,"  \o  Dow- 
■WK'a  nae. »  Co.  7  b.,  9  b.  (1366) :  also  Steph.  PI.  310, 3fl0  (Tyler's  ed.>  ns 
to  plMtding  vvldence,  anil  the  geoeral  U 


).  ai  y.iv.  IV.  17  h.  1 ) ;  "  Then  the  jury  nppea 
and  tha  putin.  Mid  the  jnrors  were  trioiJ  and  sworn,  the  reconi  was  f 
to  than,  and  the  point  uf  the  iune  recited,  vU.  [&c.].    And  dqw  Tuuins. 
■fcowa  in  etidence  to  them,"  &r. 
■  T.  8.33-35  Edw.  J.  118.120. 
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of  which  plaintiff's  grandmother  was  seised,  and  that  she 
gave  this  land  in  tail  to  the  defendant's  father,  from 
whom  the  defendant  takes  his  inheritance.  The  plaintiff 
replied  that  his  great-grandfather  had  separated  from  the 
manor  the  land  now  demanded,  and  given  it  in  frank 
marriage  to  R.  M.,  who  was  seised  of  this  laud  until  after 
the  deed  of  the  grandmother  was  given,  and  so  she  was  not 
seised  when  she  gave  her  deed.  The  defendant  insisted 
that  his  assertion  of  the  grandmother's  seisin  should  be 
traversed  as  simply  as  he  had  alleged  it,  without  limiting 
it  to  time.  And  Hereford,  J.,  said  to  the  plaintiff,  "It  is 
fit  that  you  traverse  him;  and  what  you  give  in  answer 
shall  be  in  evidence  that  she  was  not  seised  because  R.  M. 
was  seised ;  and  it  shall  be  entered  and  the  inquest  shall 
be  charged  thereon."  In  1302,^  in  a  similar  dispute, 
Brumpton,  J.,  said  to  the  defendants,  charged  as  owners 
in  common  with  others,  and  setting  up  that  the  others, 
a  husband  and  wife,  held  as  the  wife's  dower:  "Nothing 
shall  be  entered  on  the  roll  but  this,  viz. :  that  you  do  not 
hold  in  common.  But  state  this  by  way  of  information 
and  evidence  to  the  inquest." 

The  Year  Books  of  the  next  century,  and  especially  those 
of  Henry  VI.,  are  full  of  discussions  over  this  matter. 
The  judges  used  a  large  discretion  as  to  entering  on  the 
record  evidence,  i.  e.,  explanatory,  discriminative,  and 
probative  allegations,  and  they  gave  as  a  reason  for  enter- 
ing it,  the  danger  that  the  jury  would  go  wrong,  from  not 
apprehending  the  facts  and  from  not  separating  fact  from 
law.  Once  entered  on  the  record,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  its  being  brought  to  the  jury's  knowledge;  and  in  case 
of  an  attaint,  it  fixed  them  with  notice  of  it.  Observe  how 
this  is  spoken  of.  In  1409-10,*  Hankford,  J.,  said  that 
formerly  in  actions  of  debt  on  account,  the  defendant 
usually  pleaded  simply  the  general  issue,  and  by  reason  of 
the  too  great  generality  of  the   issue,  the  jurors  would 

»  Y.  B.  30  &  31  Edw.  I.  228. 
2  V.  B.  11  H.  IV.  50,  27. 
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sotnetimes  give  their  verdict  against  the  defendaut,  if  he 
were  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  oa  arrears  of  account,  or  on 
some  other  contract.  Afterwards  the  practice  was  to 
traverse  the  account  apecially  and  to  take  issue  on  this. 
lu  1430,'  where,  iu  an  action  of  trespaas,  the  defendant 
sought  to  plead  sp«'cially,  it  was  refused.  "We  pray," 
says  counsel,  "that  all  may  be  entered  for  evidence. 
Martin  [J.],  You  have  alleged  only  what  you  can  give  in 
evidence.  Paston  [J.],  If  this  matter  be  not  entered,  the 
par^  is  iu  danger  of  great  mischief,  for  where  one  pleads 
merely  not  guilty,  the  jury  has  no  regard  to  the  place 
where  the  trespass  is  done;  that  is  the  common  way  of 
jurors.  Martin  [J.],  We  cannot  adjudge  the  law  accord- 
ing to  the  understanding  of  jurors.  If  they  find  him  guilty 
of  trespass  in  another  county,  clearly  the  attaint  lies  for 
the  defendant."  Only  a  little  later,'  in  an  action  of  waste, 
the  defendant  objected  to  the  particularity  of  the  declara- 
tiua:  "It  has  not  until  lately  been  the  practice  to  count 
BO,  but  generally.  .  .  .  Martin  [J.],  It  is  a  good  prac- 
tice, for  if  he  counts  generally  and  the  other  pleads,  nul 
vfot  /ait,  the  laymen'  perhaps  will  find  no  waste."  In 
1436;*  in  trespass,  the  defendant  urged  these  same  reasons 
for  entering  his  special  plea:  Juyn  (J.),  "I  will  not  say 
that  we  cannot  enter  all  this  matter,  but  if  we  should  it 
would  bring  great  comberance  to  the  court.  If  we  do  it  in 
Ibis  case  we  must  in  all  others;  and  if  we  should  enter 
sncb  things  we  shall  not  have  clerks  enough  in  this 
place."*  Only  the  general  issue  was  entered.  In  1482,' 
in  trespass  for  taking  and  carrying  away  goods  at  Dale 
in  Middlesex,  Ladirorth  (apprentice),  for  defendant,  said 
tltat  long  before  the  fact  in  question  the  owner  of  the 
goods  in  possession  of  them  bailed  them  to  the  plaintiff 

I  Y.  B.  9il.  VL63. 16. 

*  T.B.  UH.  VI.  I.S. 

*  Y.  B.  U  H.  VL  M.  67. 

*  For  tbe  conn'*  discretion  sa  to  this,  lee  Brooke,  Ab,,  Gen.  Isbqc,  IC 

*  Y.B.  WRdw.  IV.  19,  24 
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to  keep  safely  at  Sale  in  Durham;  afterwards  the  owner 
directed  the  defendant  to  take  them  from  the  plaintiff's 
possession  at  Sale  for  safe  keeping;  and  in  virtue  of  that, 
he  went  to  the  said  Sale  and  there  took  the  goods  and 
delivered  them  to  the  owner,  without  this,  that  he  took 
them  at  Dale  in  Middlesex.  Vavasour,  for  the  plaintiff, 
said  that  this  was  merely  not  guilty  at  Dale  in  Middlesex. 
A  Middlesex  jury  cannot  have  notice  of  this  taking  in  an- 
other county.  "Fairfax  [J.],  When  the  defendant  has  a 
matter  to  help  him  of  which  he  can  only  have  advantage  by 
evidence  given  at  the  day  [of  trial],  if  it  is  part  of  his  plea 
and  entered  on  the  roll,  the  jurors  will  give  more  attention 
to  it.  And  so  there  is  much  reason  for  his  having  this  as 
part  of  his  plea.  .  .  .  Hussey  [C.  J.],  ...  As  to  his 
having  this  special  matter  by  plea,  he  shall  have  it;  for 
where  it  is  useful  to  him  and  not  hurtful  to  the  plaintiff, 
there  is  the  greater  reason  for  his  having  it  by  plea. 
And  so  he  did  have  it  quod  nota  bene,  &c.''  * 

In  the  Year  Book  19  H.  VI.  21.  42  (1440),  a  valuable 
little  note,  or  small  treatise,  on  "Color"  is  preserved,  in 
which  the  need  of  entering  special  matter  is  pointed  out  in 
order  to  prevent  the  laymen  from  passing  on  questiohs  of 
law.  This  great,  specific  reason,  that  of  separating  law 
from  fact,  and  helping  one  to  refer  questions  of  law  to  the 
court,  was  mingled  with  the  more  general  one,  of  prevent- 
ing the  jury  from  going  wrong  on  impulse  or  misapprehen- 
sion ;  and  finally,  to  the  obscuring  of  the  subject,  it  came 
to  supersede  and  displace  it,  in  the  discussions  of  our 
books.  In  1504,^  in  an  action  of  conspiracy,  the  defendant 
pleaded  that  he  had  given  his  testimony  at  the  assize  in 
answer  to  the  proclamation  calling  on  all  who  knew,  etc., 
to  come  forward  and  inform  the  justices;  and  that  this 
was  the  conspiracy  charged  upon  him.  The  plaintiff  de- 
nied the  right  to  plead  this  in  justification  of  conspiracy. 

.     1  See  also  Y.  B.  10  H.  VII.  29,  27  (1494). 

a  Y.  B.  20  H.  VII.  11,  21 ;  8.  c.  Keilwey.  81  b.  3,  83  b.  6. 
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Fuirfax,  counsel  for  the  defendant,  argued  tliat  this  was  a 
good  answer,  just  as  wlieu  two  Juries  are  charged  to  inquire 
together  for  ttie  king  [juries  of  accusation],  each  may  int'urm 
the  other,  and  ttiis  may  be  pleaded,  And,  he  added,  "by 
reason  of  distrust  of  the  laymen  (per  U  doubt  de  les  lulu) 
one  shall  have  special  matter  in  many  cases.  .  .  .  Kede,  J., 
There  is  reasou  for  pleading  the  special  matters.  For  doubt 
of  the  laymen  (j/er  lot  umhiyaiies  de  Un  litis  yeas)  who  do 
not  know  the  law,  and  to  put  these  things  in  the  judgment 

of  the  justices.  .  .  .  Fineux,  C.  J He  shall  not  be 

driven  to  the  general  issue,  for  it  is  special  matter  and  tri- 
able by  the  justices.  To  put  this,  wliich  is  matter  of  law, 
into  the  mouth  of  laymen  will  be  i>eriloii3.  He  shall  hare 
tJie  [ilea."  In  1529  in  an  action  under  a  statute  for  driv- 
ing animals  in  parks,'  the  defendant  answered  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  park  in  the  place  supposed,  One  justice 
denied  that  this  was  a  good  plea,  but  Richard  Brooke,  J., 
said:  "To  plead  not  guilty  will  be  a  dangerous  issue  to 
pat  in  the  mouth  of  lay  people;  for  if  the  truth  be  that 
th«  plaintiff  had  no  park  there,  but  a  close  with  wild 
beasts,  and  the  defendant  did  chase  them  in  fact,  and  this 
appear  in  evidence,  the  lay  people  will  consider  little  or 
nothing  whether  he  bad  a  park  there  or  not;  but  they  will 
reganl  tlie  chasing.  And  they  do  not  know  the  law, 
whether  the  plaintiff,  since  he  has  no  park,  has  mis- 
conceived his  action  or  not;  and  so,  inasmuch  as  he  [de- 
fendant] did  chase  them  in  fact,  it  will  be  a  great  color 
fur  them  to  find  bim  guilty."* 

We  are  not,  then,  tu  suppose,  when  witnesses  were 
Doi  in  general  called  to  testify  to  a  jury,  that  therefore 
the  jury  did  not  receive  any  evidence.  The  original 
simple  Goneeption  of  them  as  a  body  of  witnesses,  who 
"tried  "  the  case  by  their  answer,  was,  as  we  see,  always 

*  Kvilwey,  Ma  b.  1. 

»  Sea  >]aii  Y.  B.  10  H.  VI.  30,  fiT  ;  U  A.  2.4;  i*i.  3S,  27;  Hib.Sl.  S3 
(•nrf):  19  i^Sl.SS:  £3  ii,  .19,S4;  39  i'6.3,  U;  9  E<lw.  JV.  49,  7  ;  10 
JL  Vn.  IS,  IS;  .1.39.37. 
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qualified  and  always  undergoing  more  qualification.  Great 
pains,  to  be  sure,  was  taken  in  early  times  to  require 
publicity  as  regards  matters  which  might  be  the  basis  of 
legal  right,  and  to  fix  rights  by  connecting  them  with 
easily  known  facts;  the  endowing  at  the  church  door, 
the  requirement,  in  case  of  curtesy,  of  hearing  the  child 
cry  within  the  four  walls,  the  sale  before  witnesses,  and 
the  law  of  hue  and  cry,  are  instances.  See  what  was 
expected  of  a  defendant  in  1306,^  who  turned  up  at  court 
a  day  late,  and  offered  the  excuse  that  he  was  hindered  by 
a  flood.  He  was  first  questioned  as  to  where  and  when  it 
happened.  He  could  n't  have  got  here  any  way,  says  the 
demandant's  attorney.  The  tenant:  "I  travelled  night 
and  day.  Mallore,  J. :  What  did  you  do  when  you  came 
to  the  water  and  could  not  pass?  Did  you  raise  the  hue 
and  cry  and  menee?^  For  otherwise  the  country  would 
have  no  knowledge  of  your  hindrance.  The  tenant:  No, 
sir,  for  I  did  not  know  so  much  law;  but  I  shouted  and 
yelled."  (Sire,  nay%  qejeo  ne  savoy e  mie  tant  de  ley,  mesjeo 
criay  e  hrayay),^  It  will  be  remembered,  then,  in  addition 
to  what  has  now  been  said,  that  a  jury  from  any  neighbor- 
hood was  a  body  of  persons  far  more  likely  to  be  already 
informed  than  such  a  body  would  be  to-day.* 

(t).  The  arrangements  of  the  courts  allowed  of  giv- 
ing information  in  another  way.  As  already  said,  the 
explanatory  oral  statements  of  the  party  or  his  counsel 
always  contained  the  element  of  adding  to  what  the 
jury  knew.  As  time  went  on  this  increased.  We  are 
to  remember  that  the  jury,  in  a  general  way,  knew  the 
facts  already,  and  that  they  were  able  to  judge  of  the 

1  T.  B.  33-35  Edw.  I.  122. 

*  And  so  Britton,  f.  20,  in  speaking  of  the  hne-and-crj :  oveke  la  menft 
Jet  corns  et  de  bouches.  Nichols  translates :  **  with  the  company  of  horns 
and  voices." 

>  See  Prisot,  C.  J.,  in  T.  B.  39  H.  VI.  1J5,  20  (1460). 

«  Palg.  Com.  i.  247-8 
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tniU)  ot  these  conflicting  statements,  In  1302,'  when  the 
gave  their  verdict,  Brumpton,  J.,  said:  "Tell  us  the 
The  assize:  Ten  shillings.  Poleyn  [counsel, 
ing  in}:  There  was  a  chest  worth  two  marks,  and 
cither  goods,"  etc  The  Judge  warns  the  jury  to  be  careful, 
for  aa  attaint  lies  (since  1275)  for  damages,  as  well  as  the 
tuntt«r  in  chief.  But  the  jury  repeat  their  finding.  We 
se«  this  process  well  in  a  full  and  a  valuable  case  of  1405, 
a  trial  at  bar,^  in  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin.  This  case 
shows  us  witnesses  testifying  openly  to  the  jury;  that 
practice  bad  come  in  now.  And  it  also  shows  us  the 
counsel  putting  in  evidence  freely  by  mere  aUegations  to 
the  jury.  Littleton,  Fairfax,  and  others,  Serjeants,  make 
loDg  Rarratives  for  the  plaintiff.  Yong  does  the  same 
for  the  defendant.  Sometimes  a.  witness  is  called,  and 
examined  by  the  court.  Sometimes  he  is  only  referred  to 
as  being  present  and  ready  to  testify.  Sometimes  a  docu- 
neot  is  put  in.  But  mainly  the  statements  of  counsel  are 
pat  forward  as  being  in  themselves  evidence.  We  notice 
that  the  judges  suggest  to  the  defendant's  counsel  dis- 
charging the  inquest  and  demurring  upon  the  evidence,  — 
then,  probably,  a  pretty  new  thing  in  pleading;  the  plain- 
tiff's counsel  were  ready  for  this,  but  the  others  declined; 
and  the  verdict  went  against  the  defendants.  If  they  had 
ckmuired  to  the  evidence  they  would  have  demurred  to  the 
allegaUuns  of  counsel.  A  century  lat-er,  in  1571,'  in  a 
famona  demurrer  upon  evidence  in  an  assize  of  novel  dis- 
Boiein,  there  is  a  long  set  of  recitals  of  what  William 
Beodloe,  the  plantiff's  serjeant,  "said  in  evidence,"  and 
"gaie  in  evidence,"  and  "showed  in  evidence;  "  and  then 
*lie  defendants  say  that  "the  evidence  and  allegations 

>  r.  &  30  *  31  Ed*.  I.  l2S-i. 
'  DabiiigMn  V.  Vedor,  Long  Quint  (S  Edw.  IV.)  5B. 
'  X««it  ».  L«rk,  Flow.  403, 407.     Thia  form,  with  others,  is  given  i» 
RMwn'*  Enirica.  SlS-aiv  iL 
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aforesaid  are  insufficient  in  law,"  etc.  And  so,  two  cen- 
turies later  than  that,  in  Cocksedge  v,  Fanshaw.^  In  the 
great  case  of  Gibson  v.  Hunter,  in  1793, '^  in  which  the  de- 
murrer upon  evidence,  as  a  workable  part  of  legal  machinery 
ill  England,  after  its  life  of  about  three  centuries  and  a  half, 
came  to  an  end,  we  find  a  note  by  the  reporter  seeking  to 
reconcile  this  case  with  Cocksedge  v.  Fanshaw ;  the  record 
in  that  case,  it  is  said,  "  is  agreeable  to  the  ancient  mode 
adopted  in  demurrers  to  evidence,  in  which  it  was  usual 
to  enter  both  the  allegations  of  counsel  in  favor  of  the 
party  offering  the  evidence  and  the  evidence  itself  on  the 
record,  and  to  demur  as  well  to  the  allegations  as  the  evi- 
dence." This  note  is  only  wrong  in  its  intimation  that 
the  allegations  in  former  times  were  in  any  way  a  thing 
different  from  the  "evidence."  On  the  contrary,  in  early 
times  they  appear  to  have  been  a  leading  and  well-recog- 
nized kind  of  evidence.  But  in  1645  it  had  been  laid 
down  that  such  allegations  are  "no  evidence  to  the  jury." ' 
(y).  But  not  yet  have  I  spoken  of  the  method  of  inform- 
ing the  jury  by  witnesses  testifying  publicly  in  court,  our 
chief  way  in  modern  times,  —  without  which,  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  even  to  conceive  of  trial  by  jury.  Always, 
as  we  see,  there  had  been,  in  some  cases,  a  mingling 
of  the  jury  with  witnesses  in  their  private  delibera- 
tions. Why  did  they  not  have  more  help  of  this  sort? 
It  is  evident  that  any  general  practice  of  sending  out 
witnesses  with  the  jury  to  testify  privately  to  them,  wit- 
nesses such  as  either  party  might  choose  to  call,  could 
readily  be  abused  ;  it  would  lend  itself  easily  to  irregu- 
lar and  corrupting  influences.  If  such  witnesses  were  to 
be  used  at  all,  one  would  guess  that  their  communica- 
tions would  come  in  like  those  made  by  the  respective 
parties,  or  by  counsel  in  their  addresses  to  the  jury;  they 
would  have  the  character  of  statements  confirmatory  of 

1  Doug.  119  (1779).  «  2  H.  Bl.  187,  209-11. 

»  Style,  Pract.  Reg.  171. 
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these  ami  siipplementatj-,  and  like  them  would  be  publicly 
made  in  court.  And  that  seems  to  have  been  the  course  of 
tile  development,  I  know  of  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
ji-irty's  casual  witnesses'  wei'e  originally  sent  out  with  the 
jurj".  There  was  legal  process  for  the  documeut-wituesB 
and  others  of  tlie  precoustitutej  class,  but  none  for  the 
other.  How  and  when  did  this  great  change  of  introduc- 
ing witnesses  to  testify  publitdy  to  the  jury  come  about? 
Ko  one  as  yet  can  tell  with  exactuess.  Let  me  mention  a 
few  things  that  may  help  in  tracing  the  matter. 

There  was  certainly  one  sort  of  trial  in  which  witnesses 
were  publicly  esainlned  before  the  jurors  at  an  early  period  j 
and  this  may  well  have  been  a  provocation  to  the  same 
thing  iu  the  regular  jury  trial.  I  mean  the  case  of  chal- 
lenges to  the  jurors.  These  •■  triers,"  generally  two  of  the 
onchallenged  jurors,  might  question  the  challenged  men  on 
oath,  and  might  be  sworn  and  charged  to  say  whether  these 
were  telling  the  truth.  We  see  this  in  the  hard-fought  case 
of  Wike  tt.  Gernon,  reported  as  of  1371-1375.'  There  had 
bwii  a  struggle  over  empanelling  the  jurors,  involving  ques- 
tions lUwut  taking  an  unequal  number  from  two  counties, 
•nd  about  challenges  to  jurors  as  being  in  the  service  of  a 
party  and  as  having  given  their  verdict  beforehand*  by 

■  BeotbMin'acnDTenient  ptiMM  fortheordinnrr  witneas.aailistiaguislied 
hvm  111*  '*  {treappuinteil "  one. 

•  Ub.  A«,301.  IK;  s.  c.  r"t.  304.  S,  and  nlsoiii3i5,  1,  315, 5, and  Y.  B. 
«8  Ed«.  IIL  30,  IT.  An  asaixe  ill  novel  ilisseliin.  The  parties  were  at 
hM«  M  to  whow  Ron  tli«  lipretnlnnC  was,  Alice G'e  oc  Alke  W.'s;  and 
tim*  tnr  a  gnat  ilehate  nver  Ihc  qDestion  of  what  jury  should  tr}*  the 
<|Mwtlii«i,  K  jorv  from  Euex,  where  the  ilef end  ant  said  he  wiu  I-ofd,  or  fcom 
IJwIb,  skiw  the  Und  was.  It  wax  finally  determined  to  take  it  from 
bith  euastica.  The  jury  were  out  three  days  betore  agreeing,  and  when 
Uv*  nun*  to  give  their  verdict  all  went  fur  nothing  hy  the  plaintiff's  be- 
Taauaf;  aovod.  In  1383  Belknap,  C.  •!.,  who  had  been  of  eounael  with 
Uw  p(ainii(ft  here,  aawrted  emphatically  thin  power  of  becoming  nonsuit 
a  drar.  t4titp*  aeaM  plan  rrrdicl  dll.    Bellewe,  Sftl.  3. 

*  AJrtnfil  Moinf  and  so  elaairhere  often.  Hnil  the  atatate  of  \M2 
fIS  Kdw.  Ill-  ^  IS).  R<|uiriDg  the  pleading  to  be  in  Eugliab,  hurt,  just  a 
Ink,  ifce  pvritjr  of  the  reporter's  Preucli  ! 
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telling  their  opinion,  and  for  other  reasons.  The  reporter 
adds:  "And  yet  the  persons  who  were  challenged  were 
sworn  to  give  evidence  to  the  jurors  [t.e.,  those  jurors  who 
were  trying  the  challenges] ;  and  so  it  may  be  where  the 
challenge  sounds  not  in  their  reproach  or  dishonor.  But 
where  the  challenge  was  for  taking  money  of  the  party,  it 
was  determined  by  the  triers,  without  having  evidence,  by 
their  oath."  In  1401,^  a  juror  was  challenged  as  not  having 
enough  freehold,  and  at  the  request  of  the  triers  he  was 
sworn  to  tell  the  value  of  his  freehold,  and  he  said  five 
shillings  ;  "  and  then  the  triers  were  charged  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  told  the  truth,  and  they  said  that  he  was 
sufficient." 

We  find  among  the  Parliament  Rolls,  in  1354,  a  remark- 
able petition,  of  which  an  explanation  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  a  case  of  the  year  1353.*  Several  persons,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  justices,  had  been  accused  of  conspiracy  in 
indicting  J.  as  a  felon,  who  was  acquitted.  H.  answered 
that  he  was  a  justice  at  the  sessions,  and  bound  to  inform 
the  jury  for  the  king  to  the  best  of  his  ability.*  Four 
others  said  that  they  were  indictors.  Another  one  said 
that  TV^hen  the  indicting  jurors  made  their  oath  (quand  les 
jurors  8ur  V enditement  fir.  serment)  he  was  sworn  to  inform 
them.  This  one  was  driven  to  plead  not  guilty ;  and  all 
the  others  did  the  same.  The  king's  counsel  only  wished 
a  verdict  as  to  two,  and  these  (both  of  the  last  class)  were 
found  guilty.  The  justice  seems  to  have  pleaded  nolo 
contendere,  and  the  indictors  were  held  excused.  It  may 
well  have  been  this  and  like  cases  that  led  to  a  petition  ^ 
to  the  king  and  council,  in  1354,  reciting  the  false  and 
inalicious  charging  of  people  with  conspiracy  and  main- 

1  Y.  B.  3  H.  IV.  4,  18. 
s  27  Ass.  12. 

'  "  It  is  the  custom  for  the  justice  to  go  to  the  iDdicton  to  encourage 
and  inform  them  "  {de  let  con/orter  et  en/ormer).  Willonghby,  in  T.  & 
14  &  15  Edw.  in.  261  (1340).      See  supra,  p.  83. 

*  Pari  Rolls,  ii.  259,  col.  2. 
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^  and  Irregalar  practices  in  procuring  juries,  both 

i  aeeasatioii  and  trial,  and  praying,  far  the  correction  of 
I  these  erils,  "  that  hereafter  wheu  any  people  are  at  issue 
I  •uid  the  inquest  is  ehari^ed  aud  sworu,  all  evideiice  which 
1  IS  to  be  said  {Met  tvidencet  que  sont  u  dire)  be  opeuly  said 
I  at  tbe  liar,  so  that  after  the  inquest  departs  with  its  charge, 
I  tio  Justice  or  other  persuii  have  conference  (j>arlunce)  with 
I  llieut  to  move  or  procure  the  said  inquest,  but  that  they 
^uy  tlte  feet  upon  their  own  i^ril  and  oath."     This  peti- 
Ftion  waa  granted.     It  seems  t>i  promise  a  public  offering 
It  the  bar  of  whatever  evidence  was  to  be  given.     But, 
obwrve,  it  does  not  inform  us  that,  iu  fact,  auy  other  evi- 
dence was  given,  as  yet,  than  such  as  we  have  heretofore 
considered.' 

A  case  like  that  of  1353  is  seen  again  in  1406,  an  action 
of  conspiracy,  against  the  bailiff  of  the  Savoy  and  an  accus- 
ing jury;  it  is  stated  in  the  margin.^  Such  cases  draw 
attention    to  a   remarkable    fact,    which   I    have   not  seen 

>  S«e  r.  RI1  H.  IV.  IT.  4l,qaoted  tupm.p.  ItO. 
=  T.  B.  9  H-  IV.  Mieh.  pi.  24 : ».  c.  B  >i.  &,  8.  The  bailiff  Boid  that  by 
(hp  -inlcr  ol  tbe  Sheriff  of  Miildlesex  be  haul  csaxed  twelve  meu  to  cume 
la  iaqairc  of  diren  articlM  lor  the  King.  Tlier  n-erc  swom.  and  he  vat 
b  aHHiduKv  oa  Ihe  ruart,  as  in  daty  butiiiJ,  and  waa  ordereil  liv  the  cniiTt 
lo  MMad  the  jnron  tnd  (ell  (hem  whiti  he  knew  of  Ibe  matter  for  iphich 
iW  pWMifl  KM  indicted.  "lie  wru  compelled  hy  tlie  court."  ssys  hi« 
fliA  "  1^  twcv  arid  iutarm  chem  on  this  siJe,  ami  xo  it  wim  done  br  reajwn 
nf  fail  (ttUi  ud  the  roinpaUion  of  the  law.  .  .  .  The  othera  aitirl  that  they 
•■te  twnm  in  tbi?  iHiil  ini|aetit  to  mqaire  fi>r  the  King  nod  [ao]  indicted 
t^  plainiiff  for  the  matter fumprised  in  hia  bill;  nnd  so  they  did  this  by 
p— «■  ol  ihf  ir  oath  and  the  compulsion  of  the  law."  The  plnintifF  replied 
that  tiM  hnJtilT  hid  tlonc  more  Chan  hia  duty  required,  and  that  the  jnrora 
pvnrBi»d  ituHnwlnTi  to  lie  cmiianellerl.  In  another  part  of  the  report* 
|T  B  »  ft.  tV-  6.  h]  it  appear*  that  one  nf  tlie  jory  who  simply  plonded 
ki<  full.*  *3*  ariinitted.  Tbe  plaintifT's  coansel  aslied  judgment  agninxt 
tk*  hnlJHI  «Bii  the  othepi  on  the  plewlin;^ :  bnt  Gruwoigne,  C.  J.,  held,  ai 
••  iV  jnr'Bwn.  thai  thi-y  ner>-  nniiuealionnlily  excnxjil  o(  cnn^pimcj-  hy 
ibrlr  imth ;  mid.  a*  t"  tlie  bailiff,  that  it  it  were  admitted  thai  hi."  plea  ili.t 
M*  rxcme  htm,  7«t.  l>e>ng  the  uuly  nne  left,  he  ccmld  not  he  convicted,  (ox 
m  tJt  m pad  eomipittr.    See  V.  B.  -io  II.  VII.  II,  SI  (l.°>U4|, ->7  H.  VIII 
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alluded  to,  namely,  the  part  played  by  proceedings  for 
maintenance  and  conspiracy  in  checking  the  development 
of  trial  by  jury.  In  1433^  we  find  something  still  more 
distinct  and  instructive,  something  which  indicates  that  it 
was  by  this  time  a  well-known  thing  to  testify  publicly 
to  the  jury,  and  which  shows,  also,  the  grave  perils  that 
attended  this  act,  and  signally  helps  us  to  understand 
the  slow  emergence  of  the  practice  and  the  slight  indi- 
cations of  it  that  we  find  thus  far.  A  writ  of  main- 
tenance was  brought  in  the  King's  Bench  against  one 
B,  charging  that  in  an  assize  of  rent  between  the  plaintiff 
and  C,  the  defendant  had  "  maintained "  C.  B  answered 
that  long  before  G  had  anything  in  the  said  rent  he  himself 
owned  it;  and  he  had. granted  it  to  C.  When  the  said 
assize  was  brought  against  C,  the  latter  came  to  B,  the 
present  defendant,  and  asked  him  to  come  to  the  assizes 
with  him  and  bring  his  evidences  relating  to  the  rent ;  and 
accordingly  B  came  with  these  and  delivered  to  C  certain 
ancient  evidences  to  plead  in  bar  against  the  plaintiff  in  dis- 
charge of  his  warranty  of  the  rent ;  this  was  all  the  main- 
tenance. In  discussing  whether  this  really  constituted 
maintenance,  and  if  so  whether  it  was  justifiable,  it  was 
insisted  that  the  defendant  should  not  have  come  volun- 
tarily, but  only  by  way  of  voucher  to  warranty.  There  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  judges,  and  the  case 
was  adjourned  without  a  decision.*  But  the  judges  said 
interesting  things.  Hals,  J.,  said,  "  In  a  tort  of  mainte- 
nance it  is  a  good  plea  to  say  that  he  who  is  charged  came 
and  prayed  us,  since  we  were  an  old  man  of  the  region  and 
had  knowledge  of  the  title  of  the  land  of  which  he  was  im- 
pleaded, that  we  would  be  with  him  to  inform  the  jury 
about  the  title ;  and  so  we  did,  etc.  So  here  it  is  good. 
Cheyne  [C.  J.],    It  will  be  adjudged  a  maintenance  in  your 

cases,  because  he  has  no  cause  or  privity  for  maintaining 

• 

1  Y.  B.  11  H.  VI.  43,  36. 

3  Brooke,  Ab.  Majntenance,  51,  says,  **  et  Juit  in  maner  agree  que  il  egt 
boH  barre." 
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controversy  more  thau  tlie  merest  stranger  in  the  work! 
nnless  the  other  had  cause  of  warranty  against  him.  And 
u  to  what  you  say  of  its  being  a  good  plea  in  maintenance 
that  he  IS  an  old  raaii  of  the  region,  and  having  better 
knowledge  of  the  right  and  title  of  this  rent,  and  Iiis 
coming  with  the  defendant  to  declare  his  right  in  the  said 
rent,  etc.,  I  say  that  this  is  a  real  maintenance;  for  on  such 
Kgioond  everybody  could  justify  a  maintenance,  and  that 
KboM  be  against  reason.  Uut  if  he  had  shown  a  ground  of 
the  tnaiutenance  on  which  the  law  presuniea  him  bound  to 
be  with  the  party,  then  this  would  not  be  adjudged  a  main- 
tenance, —  as  if  he  were  with  his  relation  (cosin),  or  came 
with  one  because  he  was  his  servant  or  his  tenant.  He  is 
bound  to  be  with  bis  servant  or  tenant;    but  it  is  not  so 

other  cases." '     And  so  in  the  course  of  many  other 


^—fiound  ' 
Hon  otb« 

■  .hi 


>  la  the  Mine  fe&r  (T.  B.  1 1  H.  VI.  iS,  37]  came  im  interesting  can 

stiog  the  giving  of  CTMenca  to  the  jury  and  also  their  power  to 

din^Mtl  it-    TutiH  were  at  iMue  on  th^  life  or  death  of  a  woman.    Klie 

ukI  her  huRhuirl  had  (urmerl)'  rer^ovcred  jud.gmeDt  againxt  ihe  plaintiff 

■  s  writ  at  maiDLenance,  bat  the  plaintiff  nuw  alleges  that  she  was  dead 

VlMfore  the  jndgment.    "  An<l  Ihe  inquest  was  taken  at  the  bar.  and  the 

«  appeared  and  the  woman  whose  denth  was  alleged  na»  brought  to 

K  har  and  afaovn  to  the  jury  in  evidence  tliAt  lhi»  was  the  wamBo  who»<e 

r  il«»lb  the;  were  to  try ;  and  the  woman  herself  saiit  that  she  vtae 

un«  person;  and  eeveral  others  who  were  there  welt  knew  that  this 

iIm  nine  woman  whose  death  was  alleged,  anit  they  showed  it  to  the 

ftrf.    And  then  tlie  jnry  was  charged  ;  aud  when  they  were  Dgreed  they 

«  their  lenlitt,  and  found  that  the  woman  died  on  Che  day  the 

l^aintiff  sud  in  his  aanignmenl  of  error.     .\nd  alt  the  court  and  all  the 

tinUDilcn  marrclled  tnrn^h  at  this  false  vvrdkt,  that  they  should  find 

ih>  wnmon  dead  who  was  ready  here  at  the  bar  in  full  life.    And  then  the 

vrii  'if  mainl*iuuire  was  JusperlHl,  ami  in  the  writ  it  was  proved  that  on 

<)»  rlay  of  the  mil'  priiis  the  woman  appeared  in  her  own  person  and  the 

txnnt  madf  mention  ol  il.     Cheyne.  C.  J.  .  .  .  It  is  proveil  by  matter  of 

twDFd  thM  kbc  was  olive  font  days  after  the  day  when  the  verdict  finds 

Wr  to  he  dead,  and  so  i I  seems  to  me  that  this  verdict  is  null  [rirnt  a  pur- 

fMfj  uul  ■  m>T*  jroj'uil,  iu  Irving  a  thing  contrary  to  the  record ;  and  bo 

itiai  iht  deleodwii  is  not  lo  suffer  by  this  rentict.    And  afterwards  Cheyiie 

■Bcmtilrd  on  tJili  matter  all  the  judges  of  both  benches  [and  they  agrepd 

•ah  him  ihoi]  a  matter  of  reL-ord  .  .  .  shnll  be  tried  by  the  recoril  itself ; 

the  verdict  cannot  defeat  the  record;  .  .  .  acd  if  the  court  had  been 
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discussions  as  to  whether  a  given  thing  were  maintenance, 
and,  if  it  were,  whether  it  were  justifiable.  In  1442-3, 
in  the  case  of  Pomeray  v.  the  Abbot  of  Bukfast,^  where  the 
Abbot  was  charged  with  maintenance  of  his  servant  in 
a  suit  against  the  plaintiff,  Pole,  Serjeant,  argued :  "  If 
the  Abbot  had  told  the  jury  the  truth  of  the  matter  and  had 
openly  shown  them  evidence  for  his  servant,  it  would  not 
be  adjudged  maintenance,  any  more  than  it  would  be  if 
another  person  should  tell  the  jury  the  truth  of  the  matter 
at  his  regajftst."  Paston,  J.  "  It  is  well  to  avoid  mainte- 
nance as  thoroughly  as  possible.  ...  As  to  what  is  said 
that  there  is  no  maintenance  in  showing  the  jury  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  in  some  cases  there  is  and  in  some 
there  is  not.  If  one  who  has  no  reason  to  meddle  in  the 
matter  and  who  is  not  learned  in  tlie  law  shows  the  jury^ 
or  the  party  himself,  or  his  counsel,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
and  opens  evidence  of  it  as  well  and  as  fully  as  one  who 
was  learned  in  the  law  could,  yet  this  is  a  maintenance  in 
his  person."  The  perils  of  an  ordinary  witness  are  still 
further  illustrated  in  a  case  of  1450,*  in  which  it  was 
sought  to  hold  certain  persons  sworn  on  an  inquest,  for 
maintenance.    Littleton  (counsel)  said :  "What  a  man  does 

apprised  of  this  record  before  the  inquest  was  taken,  it  should  not  have  been 
taken,  becaose  the  woman  was  proved  of  record  to  have  been  alive  after  the 
day  when  she  was  alleged  to  be  dead.  And  it  was  said  by  all  the  justices 
that  if  the  record  had  not  proved  the  woman  alive,  the  plaintiff  should 
have  had  judgment  reversing  the  former  one,  until  the  defendant  in  this 
case  should  reverse  this  judgment  by  attaint." 

As  to  a  jury  contradicting  the  record,  compare  Goddard's  case,  2  Co. 
4  b  (1583-4),  where  it  is  said  by  the  court  that  while  parties  may  be 
estopped  to  say  the  truth,  "yet  the  jurors,  who  are  sworn  to  say  the 
truth,  shall  not  be  estopped.  ,  .  .  But  if  the  estoppel  or  admittance  be 
within  the  same  record  in  which  the  issue  is  joined  upon  which  the 
jurors  shall  give  their  verdict,  then  they  cannot  find  anything  against 
that  which  the  parties  have  affirmed  and  admitted  of  record,  although 
the  truth  be  contrary ;  for  the  court  may  give  judgment  upon  a  thing 
confessed  by  the  parties,  and  jurors  are  not  to  be  charged  with  any  such 
thing,  but  only  with  things  in  which  the  parties  differ." 

1  Y.  B.  21  H.  VI.  15,  30 ;  s.  c.  22  i6.  5,7. 

2  Y.  B.  28  H.  VI.  6, 1. 
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^r  by  compatsion  of  law  caanot  be  called  maintenance ;  us 
I  where  a  juror  passes  for  me  and  against  you,  etc."  Fortes- 
cae,  C.  J.,  agrees  to  this,  and  adds,  "  If  a  man  be  at  the 
bar  [i. «.  in  court]  and  say  to  the  court  that  he  is  for  the 
defeDdant  or  plaintiff,  that  he  knows  the  truth  of  the  issue 
aod  prays  that  he  may  be  examined  by  the  court  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  jury,  and  the  court  asks  him  to  tell  it,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  court  be  says  what  he  can  in  the  matter, 
it  is  justifiable  maintenance.  But  if  he  had  come  to  the  bar 
out  of  hia  own  head  (de  ton  teste  demesne)  and  spoken  for 

kone  or  the  other,  it  is  maintenance  and  he  will  be  punished 
for  it.  And  if  the  jurors  come  to  a  man  where  he  lives,  iu 
the  oountr}',  to  have  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  he  ioforms  them,  it  is  justifiable ;  but  if  he  comes  to 
the  jurors  or  labors  to  inform  thero  of  the  truth,  it  is  main- 
teaanee,  and  he  will  be  punished  for  it ;  so  Fortescue  said, 
and  it  was  admitted  by  the  court."  > 

The  doctrine  of  maintenance  seems  to  have  scared  wit- 
nesses in  Chancery.  It  is  to  the  period  of  1450-60  that  a 
petition  belongs  '  in  which  a  plaintiil  asks  the  Chancellor  to 
issue  a  subpoena  to  a  certain  witness  to  appear  and  declare 
the  truth,  setting  forth  that  the  "  same  Davyd  will  gladly 
knawelygge  the  treweth  of  the  same  matters,  bot  he  wald 
hsre  a  maundement  fro  yowe  for  the  cause  that  he  shuld 
no^ht  be  haldyn  parciall  in  the  same  matier." 

One  may  observe,  then,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  law 
lA  maintenance  a  reason,  likely  to  have  been  very  inSuen- 
tial,  for  the  slow  development  of  the  practice  of  testifying 
to  the  jury.  No  process  seems  then  to  have  l(eeE  issued 
for  mch  witnesses.  The  rule  applicable  tu  compurgators 
M  (tatpd  by  Needbam,  Serjeant,  iu  1454-5,  probably  applied 
k«Tc:  "Xo  process  shall  issue  against  them,  nor  can  [the 
party]  compel  any  man  to  swear  with  him."  * 

'  Ana  M  in  1504.  Y.  B-  20  It.  VII,  II,  ai.p»r  Rede,  J.  The  rewon. 
itf  ia  tliw  raae  iDiutntM  the  vr»y  in  which  the  law  on  iheM  sabjecta 
laaW  a  fbaofe  u>  ^iw. 

*  CklaiiUn  vi  tlip  Vniceeiliagi  in  Chuncer^,  I.  p.  xix. 

•  Y.  B.»  H.  VI.  8.S3.      In  UBl  (Y.  8.81  Edw.  IV.  38.  I)  "a  man 
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It  is,  of  course,  abundantly  plain  that  by  this  time  wit- 
nesses, if  they  pleased,  could  testify  in  open  court  to  the 
jury ;  and  it  seems  also  plain  that  this  was  by  no  means 
freely  done.  Furthermore,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  this 
feature  of  a  jury  trial,  in  our  day  so  conspicuous  and  indis- 
pensable, was  then  but  little  considered  and  of  small  im- 
portance. We  see  this  in  Fortescue's  famous  and  interest- 
ing book,  '^ De  Latidibus  Legum  Angliae,"  written  in  Latin^ 
not  long,  probably,  before  1470.  Fortescue  had  been  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  from  1442-1460 ;  after  being 
in  exile  with  the  queen  and  son  of  Henry  VI.,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  alive  as  late  as  1476,  — dying,  it  is  said, 
at  the  age  of  ninety.  In  this  book,  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  exile  and  "  a  cer- 
tain grave  old  knight,  his  father's  Chancellor,  at  that  time 
in  banishment  with  him,"  the  excellence  of  English  laws  is 
set  forth,  as  compared  with  the  "  civil  law,"  i.  e.,  the  law  of 
other  European  countries,  founded  on  the  Roman  system. 
The  first  point  in  this  comparison  is  the  method  of  deter- 
mining controversies  of  fact ;  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  showing  how  much  better,  in  this 
respect,  the  English  system  is  than  that  of  the  continent, 
where  two  witnesses  are  enough :  "  Slender,  indeed,  in 
resource  must  he  be  thought,  and  of  less  industry,  who 
out  of  all  the  men  he  knows  cannot  find  two  so  void  of 
conscience  and  truth  as  to  be  willing  for  fear,  favor  or 
advantage  to  go  counter  to  the  truth  in  anything.  .  .  . 
Who  then  can  live  secure  in  property  or  person  under 
law  like  this,  giving  such  aid  to  any  one  who  would  harm 
him."  (c.  21.)  Under  that  system  (c.  23),  justice  con- 
stantly fails  from  the  death  or  failure  of  witnesses.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand  (cc.  25,  26),  the  witnesses 
must  be  twelve ;    they  are  chosen  by  a  public  official  of 

offered  himself  to  be  sworn  that  he  was  present  at  the  execution  of  one 
of  the  releases.  Brian  [C.  J.],  I  will  not  compel  him  to  this,  but  if  he 
will  of  his  own  accord  he  shidl  be  received.  And  so  he  was  sworn  and 
questioned  and  testified  as  aboye." 
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Ebigh  standing  acting  under  oath,  from  among  persons  of 
Etbe  neighborhood  where  the  matter  in  question  is  supposed 
bto  exist  or  take  place,  men  of  property,  indifferent  between 
f  the  parties,  subject  to  challenge  by  both,  acting  under  oath. 
They  are  informed  of  the  controveray  by  the  court,  and  the 
parties  or  their  counsel,  and  their   witnesses,  and  confer 
tc^ther  afterwards   privately  and  with  deliberation,  and 
[  retTim   and    give  their  answer  publicly  in  court,*     After 
I  this  verdict,  an  aggrieved   party,  by  the  writ  of    attaint, 
I  through    the    oath    of   twenty-four    men    of    much    better 
estate  than  the  twelve,  may  convict  the  latter  of  a  false 
oath,  and  subject  thero  to  the  severest  punishment.     And 
then  (c.  26),  Fortescue  sums  up :  "  Here  no  one's  cause  or 
I  right  fails  by  the  death  or  failure  of  witnesses.    No  un- 
I  known    witnesses    are    produced    here,  no  paid   persons, 
f  paupers,    strangers,  untrustworthy,  or  those  whose  condi- 
tion or  hostility  is  unknown.    These  witnesses  {Isti  testes) 
Me  neighbors,  able  to  live  out  of  their  own  property,   of 
good   name   and    unsullied    reputation,  not   brought   into 
cniirt    by   a   party,    but    chosen    by    an    official    who    is    a 
(tfntleman   and    indifferent,   and    required    (eom/mlst)   to 
I'-wne  before   the    judge.      These    men   know  everything 
which  witnesses  cau  tell  them ;    these   are  aware  of  tba 


'  FarUMrae'a  atatement  of  the  mnle  of  proceeding  at  the  trial  ia  too 
btnQ>lii|>  to  be  omitted :  "  The  whole  recorrl  and  process  will  be  read  to 
ilnin  (Ih*  twelve]  by  the  Court,  and  the  L«aaK  npoa  whiuh  they  are  to  car- 
tifjilm  Cdori  will  !« ''leJirly  explained  to  them.  Then  each  party  person- 
•Ot  «  bt  hii  iTHinsel.  in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  will  Btate  and  show  to 
■W  jaran  ill  the  malterg  and  evidenceii  which  he  thiuke  can  iustrnrt  Ihom 
■  Id  Ihi  Imth  of  tlie  iMiie  thus  pleaded.  A  iid  then  eaoh  may  introduce 
Mm*  Iho  janicec  and  jurors  oil  the  witneetes  that  he  wishes  to  produce 
<■  Ut  lide.  who.  being  char^ced  bj  the  jnetices  on  the  holy  evaugeliati  of 
Cnli  thaD  umtitf  all  that  they  know  bearicf!;  upon  the  matiec  of  (net 
lytiiailia  mtitaitm  /aeti)  which  i»  JD  controverBy.  H  need  be,  wilne-Bsea 
<4  tha  tint  (tnlH  hujuimodi)  mav  U-  i!e}>arat«d  antil  they  shall  hare 
4rpoHd  wlnt  Ibey  will,  sfl  that  the  saying  of  one  shall  not  inform 
MMhrr.  nr  nil  bim  to  the  giving  of  like  testimony."  Therenpon  the 
(Don  gn  out  and  deliberate. 
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tnistworthiness  or  untrustworthiness,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  witnesses  who  are  produced." 

In  this  account  it  is  obvious  how  great  a  figure  that  old 
quality  of  the  jury  still  plays,  which  made  them  witnesses  ; 
it  is  the  chief  thing ;  the  point  of  all  this  elaborate  con- 
trast is  the  greater  number  and  better  quality  of  the  English 
witnesses,  and  the  greater  security  there  is  in  the  impartial 
methods  of  procuring  them.  They  may,  indeed,  be  informed 
by  other  witnesses,  produced  by  either  party,  yet  they 
themselves  also  are  witnesses ;  and  one  remarks  the  small 
place  that  these  informing  witnesses  have  in  the  picture. 
The  point  of  view  here  referred  to  clearly  appears  in 
what  follows.  By  and  by  the  prince  is  wholly  satis- 
fied of  the  excellence  of  the  English  law,  —  one  scruple 
only  remaining.  The  Scriptures  say  that  "the  testi- 
mony of  two  men  is  true ; "  and  "  bring  with  you  one 
or  two,  so  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  every  word 
be  established."  If  the  Lord  says  two  or  three,  why 
require  more  ?  No  one  can  get  any  better  or  other  founda- 
tion than  the  Lord  has  set.     This  is  what  troubles  me  a 

little, hec  sunt,  CancellaHe,  que  aliquantulum  me  contur* 

bant.  The  Chancellor  is  ready  with  his  answer ;  If  the 
testimony  of  two  is  true,  a  fortiori  that  of  twelve  should 
be  thought  true ;  according  to  the  rule,  Plus  semper  in  se 
eontinet  quod  est  minus.  All  that  the  Scriptures  mean,  he 
goes  on,  is  that  not  less  than  two  shall  serve.  "  In  no  case 
can  this  mode  of  proceeding  fail  for  lack  of  witnesses ;  nor 
can  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  if  there  be  any,  fail  of  its 
due  effect,  etc." 

The  slight  importance  of  witnesses  and  their  testimony  is 
also  indicated  in  what  one  of  the  judges  says  in  a  case  of 
1499 :  ^  While  the  parties  were  putting  in  their  evidence, 
there  came  up  a  storm  (tempest  de  thunder  et  de  pluye)  and 
the  jury  separated  without  leave  of  the  justices ;  and  one  of 
them  talked  with  a  friend  of  one  of  the  parties.     They 

1  Y.  B.  un.  VIL29,4. 
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returned,  aud  the  case  weut  on,  and  they  gave  a  verdict. 
Then  these  facts  came  out,  and  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the 
^idity  of  the  verdict.  Ultimately '  this'  was  held  good, 
but  now,  in  expressing  his  opinion  against  it,  Vavasour,  J., 
said  that  it  was  not  material  that  the  evidence  was  not 
given  before  the  jury  separated:  '■  Evidence  is  only  given 
to  inform  their  oonscieuces  as  to  the  right.  Suppose  no 
evidence  given  on  either  aide,  and  the  parties  do  not  wish 
to  give  any,  yet  the  jury  shall  give  their  verdict  for  one 
side  ot  the  other.  And  so  the  evidence  la  nut  material  to 
help  or  harm  the  matter." 

Altuoet  contemporaneous  with  Fortescue's  book  is  the 
ose  of  Babington  t:  Yenor,  in  146o,'  in  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Year  Books,  we  have  something  like  a  full 
report  of  the  argnmenta,  and  the  putting  in  of  the  case  ' 
before  the  jury.  It  was  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin.  Littl&-  ] 
ton  for  the  plaintifE  '■  shows  in  evidence  "  for  the  plaintiff  a 
long  story.  Towards  the  end  of  it  he  says  as  to  one  point, 
"«  tnati  is  here  at  the  bar,  an  esquire,  who  spoke  with  her, 
etc.  .  .  .  and  he  will  declare  it.  And  also  here  is  the 
fvueral  attorney  of  the  Lord  [Bishop]  of  W.,  who  says  in 
his  Lord's  name  that,  etc."  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
either  of  these  witnesses  was  actually  put  on.  ''  Then  Yong, 
for  the  defendant,  shows  evidence  to  the  assize," — going 
on  with  another  long  story ;  and  then  he  says,  "  The  de- 
fendant's farmer  is  here  at  the  bar  ready  to  show  to  the 
CodK  (al  Court)  how,  etc.,  .  .  ,  and  this  will  the  farmer 
declare  to  you,  and  also  the  rent-collector."  Then  he  shows 
eertaiii  documents,  nothing  being  said  of  any  examination 
•if  witaMBes  as  yet.  Then  Catesby,  for  the  plaintiff,  makes 
manter  statements,  e.  i/.,  how  the  plaintiff  entered,  in  the 
prvsenee  of  several  men  here  at  the  bar,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  he 
roDclodes  by  praying  that  the  farmer  may  be  examined. 
"  Th*  farmer  came  into  Court  and  was  sworn  on  a  book  to 
'  T.  B.  so  R  VII  3,  s. 

»  Lous  Qnlnt  i^Jw-  IV,),  58;  s.  c.  Y,  B,  S  Edw.  IV.  S,  2*.     Sapra 
f-  191. 
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tell  the  truth  to  the  Court  as  to  that  on  which  he  should 
be  examined;  and  he  was  examined  by  the  Court.  .  .  . 
and  he  shows,  etc.  .  .  .  And  the  rent-collector  was  also 
examined  on  a  book  as  to  this,"  etc.  Then  Guy  Fairfax, 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  tells  another  story  as  to  what  took 
place  at  the  view.  Then  came  some  discussion  on  points  of 
law.  Then  the  judges  suggested  to  the  defendant's  counsel 
that  if  they  wished  to  rest  upon  the  plaintiff's  evidence  as 
not  denied  by  them,  they  might  discharge  the  inquest  and 
demur  upon  the  evidence ;  or  if  they  were  willing  to  run  the 
risk  of  what  the  jury  would  say,  the  evidence  might  stand 
just  as  it  was.  The  defendants  preferred  to  go  to  the  jury. 
Then  came  a  discussion  over  a  point  of  law,  and  then  the 
charge:  "Sirs,  you  have  had  much  evidence  from  both 
parties.  Do  in  this  matter  as  God  will  give  you  grace  and 
according  to  the  evidence  and  your  conscience.  You  will 
not  be  compelled  to  say,  precisely,  disseisin  or  the  contrary, 
but  you  may  find  the  fact,  i,  e,,  the  special  matter,  so  as  to 
give  a  special  verdict  on  that  and  pray  the  judgment  of  the 
Court.  And  so  go  together,  etc."  The  jury  found  for  the 
plaintiff.  One  observes  that  only  the  defendant's  farmer 
and  rent-collector  seem  to  have  testified ;  these  owed  him 
a  duty  and  might  safely  speak ;  all  others  are  merely  ready 
at  the  bar,  prepared  to  affirm  what  the  counsel  says,  if  any 
one  wishes  to  question  them.  The  statements  of  counsel  as 
to  what  his  witness  had  to  say,  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
duction of  these,  served  as  a  method  of  putting  in  evidence. 
In  passing  from  this  matter  of  the  ways  of  informing  the 
jury,  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  we  have  now 
reached  modern  methods,  we  are  very  far  indeed  from  having 
reached  the  modern  conception  of  trial  by  jury.  Look^  for 
instance,  at  Coke's  ideas,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  when 
he  is  explaining  certain  statutes  as  to  treason  and  perjury.^ 
The  statutes  of  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12  and  5  &  6  ib.  c.  11,  had  re- 
quired two  accusers  (i.  e,,  witnesses),  in  order  to  a  conviction 

1  3  Inst.  26«  27  ;  t6.  163. 
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And  then  a  statute  of  1  &  2  Ph.  &  M,  C.  10, 
had  enacted  that  all  trials  for  treason  should  thereafter  be 
*'  had  tind  tried  ouly  according  to  the  due  course  and  order 
of  the  common  law."  Coke  aays  that  this  last  statute  does 
not  r^pe^l  the  others,  for  it  "extends  only  to  trials  by  the 
verdict  of  twelve  men  de  vtcineio  of  the  place  where  the 
offence  is  alleged ;  and  the  indictment  is  no  part  of  the  trial, 
but  an  informatioa  or  declaration  for  the  king  i  and  the  evi- 
dence of  witnesses  to  the  jury  is  no  jiart  of  the  trial,  for  by 
law  the  trial  in  that  case  is  not  by  witnesses  but.^'j}'  the 
the  verdict  of  twelve  men;  and  so  a  manifest  drv^  'ty 
Vietween  the  evidence  to  a  jury  and  a  trial  by  jury,"  "  Albeit 
by  the  comiuon-Iaw  trials  of  matters  of  fact  are  by  the 
'erdict  of  twelve  men,  etc.,  and  deposition  of  witnesses  ia 
liut  evidence  to  them,  yet,  for  that  most  commonly  juries 
are  led  by  deposition  of  witnesses,"  etc.  For  an  instance  of 
s  trial  by  witnesses,  expressly  contrasted  with  trial  by 
twelve  men,  see  the  St.  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  4,  s.  3,  where, 
inter  alia,  one  who  should  strike  another  with  a  weapon  in 
a  church  or  churchyard  should  lose  an  ear,  or,  upon  the 
grim  supposition  of  the  statute,  if  he  "  have  none  eares," 
be  branded,  —  it  convicted  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  men,  oc 
by  his  own  confession,  or  by  two  lawful  witnesses.* 

I  CiHnpn«  many  passages  in  tlie  statutes  of  the  sixteenth  oeDtury,  e.  g,, 
8*.  IT  II.  VIII.C.4  11535)  forchauginff themuileof  trial  for  piracy.  It 
U  ndMd  here  that  "  pirates,  thieves,  robbers  anil  murderetH  upon  tlie  sea 
tAim  eacape  BiipQaiahnl  because  ther  are  Eried  before  the  Admiral  after 
itit  cnnrw  iif  the  ciiil  laws,  the  natnre  whereof  is  tliat  before  auy  jnilg. 
mml  of  death  aax  be([iven  .  .  .  either  theymavt  confess, .  .  .  which  they 
will  netFr  do  irithunt  torture  or  paius.  or  else  their  oftencea  be  so  plainly 
■ml  dinnly  pmved  by  witnesses  iudiSerent.  each  as  saw  their  offences 
tmnniiued.  which  cannot  be  gotten  hut  bv  chance  at  few  times,"  and  it  ix 
ihsD  eaaclvd  that  hereafter  nuch  offences  shall  be  fn<[uired  into  and  tried 
uder  th*  King's  commissloD  to  the  Adtniml  and  others,  in  such  shires  at 
tha  Kinjc  shall  name,  "  after  the  common  iMurae  of  the  law  of  the  laud." 
—  afl*t  indictmeDt  "  by  the  oaths  of  tweire  good  and  Inwfiil  men,  .  .  . 
Itiat  lb*  trial  ol  such  offence  .  .  .  sliall  bs  had  by  Iwelre  men  inhabited 
(d  Ih*  shire  limited  within  such  commission  .  ,  .  and  no  challenge  to 
ba  hail  ti-T  the  handred." 

Id  farther  illostratioti   of   the   conceptCous  of   Colte's   time,  see  tlia 
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remarkable  provisions  of  the  St.  4  Jac.  I.  c.  1,  s.  16  (1606).  In  compos- 
ing the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland,  it  was  provided  in 
s.  6  that  certain  offences  committed  in  Scotland  by  Englishmen  should 
jQ  tried  in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  that  the  accused 
might  have  witnesses  in  his  behalf  under  oath.  This  was  a  great  step 
{infra,  p.  159).  In  s.  16,  after  reciting  the  unusual  dangers  of  per- 
jury on  the  border,  and  the  fact  that  the  jurymen  in  these  cases  were 
to  have  special  property  qualifications  and  so  to  be  specially  well  fitted 
for  their  office,  these  juries  are  authorized  **  to  receive  and  admit  only 
such  sufficient  good  and  lawful  witnesses  upon  their  oaths,  either  for 
or  agai«-  the  party  arraigned,  as  shall  not  appear  to  them  or  the 
frr^'  . ..-  ^  t  of  them  to  be  unfit  and  unlvorthy  to  be  witneaaes  in  that 
*  ^jr  in  regard  of  their  hatred  fl&d  malice,  or  their  favor  and 
^n,  either  to  the  party  prosecuting  or  to  the  party  arraigned,  or 
..  their  former  evil  life  and  conversation." 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  merely  allowing  the  jury  to  refuse 
credence  to  the  witnesses,  a  thing  always  allowed ;  it  is  permitting  them 
to  refuse  to  hear  the  witnesses. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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IL  Wb  come  now  to  consider  the  mode  of  coutrollingi 
the  jury  and  correctJug  their  triors. 

We  have  seen  how  the  ways  of  adding  to  their  know- 
ledge were  gradually  increased,  until  at  last  witnesses  called 
in  by  the  parties  were  regularly  admitted  to  testify  publicly 
to  these  other  witnesses,  suiiimoned  by  the  sheriff,  whom  we 
call  the  jury.  This  mounting  witnesses  upon  wituesses  was 
ft  remarkable  result  aud  teemed  with  great  consequences. 
The  contrast  between  the  functions  of  these  two  chi^ses 
became  always  greater  and  more  marked.  The  peculiitr 
fanirlion  of  the  jury  —  as  being  triers  —  grew  to  be  their 
chief,  and  finally,  as  centuries  passed,  their  only  one ;  while 
that  of  the  other  witnesses  was  more  and  more  defined,  re- 
fioed  upon,  and  hedged  about  with  rules.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  how  slowly  these  results  came  about.  The  attaint, 
vhich  long  held  its  place  as  the  only  way  of  remedying  a 
false  verdict,  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  first  jury 
had  wilfully  falsified,  and  so  was  punishable.  An  inde- 
pend*"!)!,  original  knowledge  of  the  facts  was  attributed  to 
thr  jury,  and  not  a  merely  inferential  and  reasoned  know- 
ledge. So  long  as  this  theory  was  true  and  was  really  a 
coDtrolUng  feature  of  trial  by  jury,  witnesses  must  needs 
play  a  very  subordinate  part.  They  were  not  necessary  in 
any  case.  When  they  appeared,  the  jury  could  disregard 
all  tfaey  said;  and  should,  if  it  were  not  accordant  with 
what  they  knew.  Gradually  it  was  recognized  that  while 
Ibe  jury  might  not  lie  bound  by  the  testimony,  yet  they  hud 
a  right  to  believe  it,  and  that  they  were  the  only  onps  to 
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judge  of  its  credibility.  It  became,  then,  the  chief  question 
whether  they  had  such  evidence  before  them  as  justified 
their  verdict.  If  they  had,  they  were  not  punishable ;  if 
they  had  not,  why  punish  them  for  what,  perhaps,  they  did 
not  know  ?  And  so  the  attaint  jury  was  not  allowed  to  have 
more  or  other  evidence  making  against  the  first  jury's  ver- 
dict than  what  that  jury  had  had  before  them.  But  so  much 
evidence  they  could  have ;  and  this  points  to  the  fact  that 
evidence  and  witnesses  produced  to  a  jury,  operated  as  fixing 
the  jury  with  knowledge  which  otherwise  might  not  so  cer- 
tainly be  imputed  to  them.*  Still  if  they  might  believe 
what  was  thus  testified  to  them,  it  was  equally  true  that 
they  might  disbelieve  it,  or  any  part  of  it ;  and  an  attaint 
jury  must  often  find  it  hard  to  say  that  it  was  a  wilful 
falsehood,  to  go  against  a  mass  of  evidence  which  admitted 
of  being  thought  only  partly  true,  or  of  being  wholly  dis- 
believed. The  attaint  grew  unworkable.  For  one  reason  or 
another  people  were  unwilling  to  resort  to  it,  and  jurors  of 
attaint  were  unwilling  to  find  the  former  jury  guilty.  In 
1451  the  inhabitants  of  S  waff  ham  asked  Parliament  to  annul 
a  verdict  and  judgment  in  novel  disseisin,  alleging  perjury 
in  the  jurors  by  reason  of  "  menaces,"  and  setting  forth  that 
the  said  inhabitants,  for  pity  and  remorse  of  their  con- 
sciences, were  loth  to  use  a  writ  of  attaint,  since  *^  the  said 
assize  durst  not,  for  dread  of  the  horrible  menaces  of  the 
said  Sir  Thomas,  otherwise  do  but  be  foresworn  in  giving 
their  verdict  in  the  same  assize."  *     In  1565  Sir  Thomas 

I  Y.  B.  7  Edw.  IV.  29,  14  (1467-8)  ;  8.  c.  Brooke,  Abr.  Attaint,  87  : 
"  Littleton,  J.  A  man  recovers  against  S.  in  an  assize,  and  he  brings 
attaint  and  shows  in  evidence  to  the  grand  jurj  a  record  which  was  not 
shown  to  the  petty  jarj.  There  the  petty  jnry  maj  say  that  this  was  not 
given  to  them  in  evidence ;  for  if  it  was  not  given  them  in  evidence  they 
are  not  bound  to  find  it." 

In  1662  (Frankland  v.  Saville,  I  Keble,  249),  "  per  curiam^  though  one 
consent  to  have  a  letter  read,  yet  the  jary  in  pain  of  attaint  are  not  bound 
to  find  it."    See  supra,  pp.  107, 108. 

'  Draft  of  a  petition  from  the  town  of  Swa£fham.  "  Paston  Letten  " 
(Gairdner's  ed.),  No.  151. 


^M      Smith 
^P       becaui 
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Sinitli*  telia  us :  "  Attaints  be  very  seldom  put  id  use,  partly 
because  the  geutlemea  will  not  meet  to  sluniier  and  deface 
the  honest  yeomeu,  their  neighbors ;  so  that  of  a  long  time 
they  had  rather  pay  a  mean  fine  than  tu  appear  and  make 
«uquest.  .  .  .  And  if  the  gentlemen  do  appear,  gladlier  they 
will  confirm  the  fii-st  sentence,  for  the  cause  which  I  have 
said,  than  go  gainst  it."  The  Star  Chamber  was  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  defects  of  the  attaint 
and  securing  punishment  for  jurors  who  gave  false  or  cor- 
rupt verdicts.  The  judges  of  the  common-law  courts  went 
a  certain  way  in  the  same  direction  of  fining  and  imprison- 
ing jurors  who  went  against  the  evidence.  Of  this  I  shall 
speak  later.  It  is  enough  here  to  quote  what  Hudson  in 
htB  Treatise  on  the  Star  Chamber,  written  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  says  of  that  court,'  He  is 
cbUmiDg  for  it  a  very  ancient  jurisdiction ;  and  after  speak- 
ing of  certain  acts  of  Henry  IV.  he  adds :  "  When  a  cor- 
rupt jury  had  given  an  injurious  verdict,  if  there  had  been 
no  remedy  but  to  attaint  them  by  another  jury,  the  wronged 
party  would  have  had  small  remedy,  as  it  ia  manifested  by 
common  experience,  no  jury  having  for  many  years  attainted 
ft  former." 

In  lime  courts  adopted  the  method  of  granting  new  trials 
when  the  verdict  was  unreasonable,  without  punishing  the 
jofors.  A  step  had  then  been  taken  which  made  it  impor- 
tant that  the  court  should  know,  so  far  as  possible,  all  that 
the  jury  knew ;  and  accordingly  the  old  doctrine  of  their 
going  on  private  knowledge  began  more  and  more  to  give 
way.  The  jury  were  told  thafif  any  of  them  knew  anything 
reladng  to  thi?  case,  they  ought  to  state  it  publicly  in  court. 
This  lay  long  in  the  shape  of  a  moral  duty  of  the  jurors,  not 
enforceable ;  but  after  a  time  it  was  enforced,  and  the  court 
utnm«d  that,  in  general,  nothing  was  known  to  the  jury 
txeept  what  was  publicly  stated  in  court,  — adding  to  this, 

*  Cn4n-  of  Eni;l.,  Bk.  .1,  e.  3. 

*  P"*  I.  ■.4:  p.  II,  M  printed  in  CnllecUnpa  .JTiriilicii.  Hudson  wni 
ntOr^  to  the  \mi  id  IfiOS,  and  died  not  later  thaa  1635, 
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under  the  notion  of  judicial  notice,  what  they  were  le- 
gally supposed  to  know  and  what  was  known  to  every- 
body. This  brought  matters  down  to  the  state  of  thiiigs 
in  which  we  are  now  living.  The  jury  became  merely 
judges  upon  evidence. 

(a)  Let  us  turn  back,  and  trace  the  working  out  of 
these  results.  For  centuries  the  great  check  upon  the 
jury  was  the  attaint,  i.  e.,  a  proceeding  in  which  the  orig- 
inal parties  and  also  the  first  jury  were  parties,  and  where 
a  larger  jury,  made  up  of  knights  or  other  more  consider- 
able persons  than  the  first,  passed  again  on  the  same  issue. 
If  they  found  contrary  to  the  first  finding,  then  the  first 
jury  was  convicted  of  perjury  and  heavily  punished ;  and 
the  first  judgment  was  reversed.  We  see  in  one  of  our 
earliest  cases  ^  the  punishment  of  a  jury  who,  by  confession 
of  their  leader  and  others,  were  adjudged  to  have  perjured 
themselves,  and  also  a  reversal  of  the  first  judgment.  It  is 
probable  that  punishment  generally  attended  the  proof  of 
'^  perjury  "  in  the  use  of  the  inquisition.  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  in  the  older  law  a  reversal  of  the  judgment 
would  always  follow.  In  Glanvill  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  attaint,  even  as  regards  the  possessory  assizes,*  yet  he 
says  conspicuously  that  in  the  ordinance  establishing  the 
great  assize  provision  is  made  {elegarUer  inserta)  for  the 
punishment  of  those  who  swear  falsely.'    But  there  seems 

1  Gundalf  t;.  Pichot  (1072-1082),  Big.  PI.  A.  N.  34;  8.  o.  supra,  pp. 
51-52. 

''^  Brnnner  (Schw.  422,  note)  remarks  this. 

'  Pena  nntem  in  hoc  assisa  temere  jurantium  ordinaria  est  et  I'pst  regali 
institutioni  eleganler  inserta.  Glanv.  ii.  19.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  if  the 
jarors  arc  convicted  of  perjury  {perjurasse)  or  confess,  they  lose  all  chat- 
tels and  movables  to  the  king,  are  imprisoned  for  at  least  a  year,  and  that 
henceforth,  losing  their  legem,  they  shall  incar  perpetoal  infamy.  The 
point  of  the  eleganter  inserta  seems  to  be  intimated  when  it  is  added  that 
this  punishment  is  uniform  with  that  of  the  champion ;  it  is  rightly  im- 
posed,  in  order  that  all  who  put  forward  a  false  oath  in  this  sort  of  case 
—  whether  champion  (Glanv.  ii.  3)  or  juryman  —  may  suffer  a  like 
punishment. 
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always  to  have  been  the  same  finalityin  the  procedure  by 
the  grand  assize  as  in  the  duel :  Ea-  entm  qua  in  curia  .  .  . 
jier  ditellum  semef  faerint  lermlnata  neijotta  perpetiiam 
hnlrent  firmitatem.^  And  so  ia  the  earliest  extant  Year 
Book,  in  1292,'  the  reporter  has  a,  memorandum,  "  Note : 
After  the  great  assize  an  attaint  never  lies."  The  attaint 
(renvietio)  seems  to  hare  originated  in  England,  but  is  not 
traceable  to  any  extant  legislation.  Whether  it  may  have 
been  a  part  of  the  ordinances  of  Henry  II.  establishing 
the  recognitions,  or  whether  it  developed  I'rom  the  jieiia 
mentioned  by  Glanvill  in  speaking  of  the  great  assize,  or 
whether  it  was  granted  iu  the  discretion  of  the  king  and 
his  justices,  seems  not  to  be  ascertained.  This  at  least 
is  true,  that  while  it  is  not  in  Glanvill,  and  while  the 
Erst  express  mention  of  it  in  legislation  appears  to  have 
been  in  1268,*  we  find  it  in  the  judicial  records  as  early 
as  1203,*  and  it  is  fully  discussed  iu  Bracton  half  a  cen- 
tury later. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  they  had  punishment 
for  jurors  who  swore  falsely.  Brunner*  cites  an  nudated 
capitulary  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  which  shows  this. 
But  the  attaint  went  beyond  this ;  it  was  a  procedure  which 
»lso  secured  the  reversal  of  the  previous  verdict,  as  a  pro- 
•weding  for  error  in  law  might  secure  the  reversal  of  a 
jodge's  decision.  This,  we  are  told,  was  a  thing  unknown 
in  Xonuandy.  As  regards  the  irfa/'iliii,  the  petitory  ac- 
Uon  corresponding  to  the  writ  of  right,  Brunner  quotes  a 
Xotmaa  case  of  1248,  in  which  the  jury  by  mistake  gave  a 
veniict  in  favor  of  one  Wiliiain,  and  the  court  gave  judg- 
meni  accordingly ;  whereupon  the  jury  came  back  with  the 
ni&irination  :  Quod  non  bene  dtxemnt,  quia,  Robertus  nurius 
t'w  KaMat  I'n  terra  ilia  'fuum  JV.  The  court,  however, 
would  not  change  their  judgment ;  William  kept  the  laud, 


'  I3lin».  ii,  S. 
*  80  Ea»,  1. 19. 
■SmiV'-o,  p.  Ut 


•  /-|/i'n,  IJ.  1 
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and  the  jurymen  had  to  pay  Robert  the  value  of  it.*  The 
same  rule  applied  in  other  recognitions.  Brunner  cites  a 
record  of  about  the  year  1200,  in  which  a  litigant  in  Nor- 
mandy gives  the  king  (John)  twenty  besants  that  a  recog- 
nition upon  a  recognition  be  not  made  in  a  certain  case, 
injiiste  et  contra  consuetudinem  Normanniae,^  In  England 
the  continental  rule  held  as  regards  the  writ  of  right ;  in 
this  the  great  assize  ended  the  controversy  as  absolutely  as 
the  duel  which  it  displaced.  Whatever  is  settled  in  the 
king's  court  by  the  duel,  says  Glanvill,'  is  settled  forever. 
And  again,*  where  a  matter  is  settled  by  the  great  assize, 
tarn  finaliter  quam  per .  duellum  terminabitur  negotium. 
Yet,  none  the  less,  even  here,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
punishment  provided  for  perjury  by  the  assize  jury  —  that 
pena  eleganter  inseHa  already  mentioned. 

In  1227,*  a  certain  prior  had  lost,  in  a  writ  of  right  of  an 
advowson,  — the  great  assize  finding  for  the  defendant,  quia 
non  viderunt  quod  idem  Prior  or  any  of  his  predecessors 
presented  a  clerk  at  the  church  in  question.  Thereupon 
the  prior  came,  alleged  that  there  was  a  false  oath,  and  put 
forward  half  a  dozen  charters  which  seemed  to  prove  it.   The 

^  Schw.  371.  It  woald  have  been  strange  if  this  rigor  had  not 
existed  in  early  days,  when  form  boand  every  man  by  the  exact  words 
he  attered  in  court.  This  subject  is  well  illustrated  in  Brunner's  essay 
on  **  Word  and  Form/*  in  the  old  French  procedure,  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  Vol.  77.  A  transla- 
tion of  this  may  be  found  in  the  "  Revue  Critique  de  Legislation  et  de 
Jurisprudence y*  (New  Series),  Vol.  I.  Of  the  formalism  of  the  old  law 
many  traces  yet  remain,  such  as  the  necessity  for  using  specific  words  in 
criminal  pleading.  One  sees  an  authentic  bit  of  it  in  1284  in  the  Statute 
of  Wales,  c.  VIII.  (St  Realm,  i.  64),  where  it  is  said  of  certain  real 
actions,  that  the  demandant  shall  count  in  words  that  express  the  truth, 
without  being  subject  to  any  challenge  for  words,  —  non  observata  ilia  dura 
consuetudine,  qui  cadit  a  sillaba  cadit  a  tola  causa.  See  also  the  rigor  which 
was  customary  before  the  statutes  of  jeofail,  as  indicated  by  St.  14  Edw. 
in.  c  6.  The  curious  discussions  over  this  statute,  in  T.  B.  40  Edw.  III.  34, 
18,  and  11  H.  IV.  70,  4,  are  worth  remarking. 

2  Schw.  372.  »  Lib.  ii.  c.  3. 

*  76.  c.  6.  »  Br.  N.  B.  ii.  case  262. 
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defendant,  relying  on  the  finality  of  the  former  trial,  aiiniily 
<lecHii«d  to  answer  and  demanded  judgment.  Yet  tiie  case 
s«ems  to  have  been  tliought  doubtful,  for  it  was  postponed, 
to  give  time  for  a  conference  with  the  king  and  with  other 
jiistioee.  The  prior  did  not  appear  at  the  day  given, 
and  the  defendant  had  judgment.  This  seems  to  have  been 
an  irregular  attempt  at  attainting  the  jurors  of  the  great 
aastze  i  for  these  jurors  appear  to  have  been  summoned,  and 
at  the  postponement  the  order  waa  etjit-ratores  sme  die  donee 
alitut  aiidit'erint.  The  annotator  also  remarks  upon  the 
margin :  "  Not«,  that  not  easily  may  the  jurors  in  the  great 
assize  be  attainted  " ;  Nota,  quod  jurafores  in  matjna  ass'tM 
ni>n  poterunt  ronvincl  de  facUl.  In  his  treatise  Bracton' 
Bays  that  in  all  assizes,  except  the  grand  assize,  the  convu-tio 
fattaiut)  ties;  and  for  this  exception  he  gives  the  reason 
that  the  tenant  has  consented  to  the  grand  assize  and  can- 
not go  back  upon  his  own  proof.'  Perhaps  the  true  reason 
was  that  in  this  case  the  old  rule  of  finality  had  not  been 
changed.* 

The  origin  of  the  attaint  in  the  possessory  recognitions, 
is  attributed  by  Brunner,  reasonably  enough,  to  the  mere 
favor  of  the  king,  and  he  refers  to  a  case  of  1347  or  1348,* 
in  which  a  disappointed  suitor  offers  the  king  twenty  shil- 
lings for  an  attaint  jury.  Other  early  cases  point  the  same 
way.  The  earliest  one,  so  far  as  I  observe,  was  in  1202," 
and  there  the  defeated  party  offers  the  king  forty  shillings 
for  a  jury  of  twenty-four  knights.  In  the  same  year  a  like 
offer  of  twenty  shillings  is  made.' 

)  MO,  3M  h. 

*  Sncb  WM,  in[|?p>1,  tlip  mle,  thai  where  one  hod  pat  himnelf  on  any 
■od*  of  pCDiif,  he  tnnn  abide  the  resnlt ;  and  so.  origioBUy,  the  j'urola,  as 
MMflwted  with  the  a$tUa,  vta  not  subjevC  to  the  attaint.     Pullock  and 

HahiMta.  ii.  MO,  eai. 

*  Smfira.  p,  Ul. 

*  Sefcw.  S7S:  cited  hy  him  frnm  Biener,  Eng.  Geachw.  i,  72;  g.  c.  PL 
Ah  IM.«oL2.    Follockand  Maitland,  Hixt.  Eng.  Law,  66S,  n.  I. 

»  MaStkMl.  Sel  Civ,  PI.  i.  caw  216. 

*  f6..CMe  231     An  nttuiut  jaty  iu  130^  \»  Ui»u'\  in  the  same  vilume, 
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Not  merely  were  jurors  punished,  in  this  way,  for  a  false 
verdict,  and  this  and  any  judgment  upon  it  reversed:  the 
judges  also  were  sometimes  punished  for  errors  in  law 
and  their  judgments  reversed.  The  judges,  according  to 
the  very  old  law,  had  to  defend  their  judgment  by  the 
duel.  The  same  ideas  survive  in  our  early  records.  In 
1231,^  certain  special  justices  who  had  taken  an  assize 
of  mort  d'ancestor  between  Oliver  as  demandant  and 
William,  a  prior,  as  tenant,  were  summoned  at  the  com- 
plaint of  the  tenant  to  record  the  proceedings,  and  the 
jurors  to  certify  their  verdict.  The  justices  say  that  the 
jury  found  that  Roger,  a  brother  of  Oliver,  died  seised 
of  the  land,  and  that  Oliver  was  next  heir,  and  so  judg- 
ment was  given  for  Oliver.  The  jurors  were  asked  if  this 
was  the  record.  While  admitting  it  in  part,  they  said  that 
Oliver  had  an  older  brother,  Ralph,  who  was  living,  and 
therefore  they  had  doubted  whether  Oliver  was  the  nearest 
heir,  and  they  set  forth  a  former  litigation  as  explaining 
their  doubt.  Oliver  was  then  asked  if  this  were  so,  and 
did  not  deny  it.  The  justices,  however,  did  deny  it  at  first ; 
but  afterwards  they  admitted  that  the  jurors  said  that  Oliver 
had  an  older  brother.  Now,  under  these  circumstances, 
according  to  a  doctrine  set  forth  by  Glanvill,'  while  the 
younger  brother  has  a  superior  claim  in  a  writ  of  right,  yet 

case  150.  Other  early  cases  are  in  the  Note  Book ;  and  seyeral  later  ones 
in  the  Placitomm  Abbreviatio,  of  various  dates,  between  1247  and  1312. 
In  some  the  first  jury  is  vindicated ;  in  others  they  are  convicted  and  judg- 
ment given  reversing  the  former  verdict.  In  the  Revised  Glanvill,  alluded 
to  by  Professor  Maitland  in  The  Court  Baron  (Seld.  Soc.),  6,  and  more 
fully  explained  by  him  in  6  Harv.  Law  Rev.  1,  {ib.  17),  a  writ  of  attaint 
is  given,  and  then  the  writer  (speaking  a  little  later  than  Bracton,  and 
not  far,  as  it  is  supposed,  from  the  year  1265)  says,  that  this  writ  is  never 
given  without  pay,  unless,  by  favor,  to  a  poor  person.  Et  sciendum  quod 
ittud  predictum  breue  nunquam  a  Domino  rege  vel  ejus  justiciariis  alicui 
conceditur  sine  dono  nisi  de  gracia  si  sit  pauper.  In  North.  Ass.  Rolls 
(Surtees  Soc.),  142,  in  1262,  twenty  shillings  is  offered  the  king  for  an 
attaint  jury. 

1  Br.  N.  B.  ii.  564. 

*  Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 
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he  cannot  maiatain  a  inort  d'ancestor,  for  the  older  brother, 
and  not  he,  is  the  ueatest  heir.  It  was,  therefore,  wrong 
in  the  justices  to  give  judgmeut  for  the  younger  brother. 
Accordingly  it  was  now  adjudged  as  follows  :  ''  Because  the 
justices  acknowledge  that  the  jurors  said  that  the  said 
Oliver  had  an  older  brother  named  Balph,  and  therein 
have  absolved  the  jurors,  and  the  justices  adjudged  that 
Oliver  was  the  next  heir  on  the  ground  that  the  said  Ralph 
could  not  be  dominns  et  heres,  whereas  this  (namely,  being 
(jowiniw  et  hrres)  has  regard  to  Jits  and  not  to  possessio  or 
to  the  assize  of  mort  d'ancestor,  it  is  adjudged  that  the 
■aid  justices  erred  in  making  that  judgment,  and  made  a 
false  judgment;  and  therefore  the  justices  are  amerced, 
and  the  jurors  go  without  day,  and  Oliver  is  amerced,  and 
the  prior  recovers  his  seisin.'" 

{b)  It  was  sometimes  found,  in  preparing  to  give  judg- 
ment, that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  obscure  or  incomplete ; 
the  judges  below  bad  not  questioned  them  enough.  In  such 
eases  they  were  resummoned  to  the  court  in  banc  ad  eertiji- 
eanJum.  This  was  called  the  certijieafio.  One  sees  it  in 
1232.'  and  1237.»  In  1290-1.*  one  who  had  caused  the  jury 
to  be  resummoned  for  this  purpose,  twing  asked  in  what  the 
jury  had  been  insufficiently  questioned  or  had  spoken  ob- 
acorely,  answered  by  merely  repeating  their  verdict,  which 
he  seems  to  aay  is  wrong.     His  adversary  replied  that  the 

■  In  ia3S-«  (Dr.  N.  B.  iii.  case  1 1<)6),  there  ia  a  complaiDt  Co  the  king 
of  an  •rror.  commineil  by  the  jiucices  at  WegtminsWr,  in  giving  judgment 
loo  iink-kl;  agsinut  a  ileCendaDt  cin  Jefanlc.  "  whereaa  many  diBtraintti 
•huolit  futluw  .  .  .  Iiefure  the  taid  Thomas  shoulii  hare  recovered  on  the 
■bUalt."  The  jiuticeg  appeared  and  admitted  tlic  facta,  but  pleaded 
(|(Bumii;«,  tuicivtrmi  in  dieto  ntgoeio  maliaa  prortdtre.    The  judgment 

va*  mened.    Then  vm  aa  jury  u  thU  com,  and  nothing  is  said  of  any 

paDtahuent  of  the  judges:  "but  obwrre,"  aayslhe  editor  in  his  note  (vol. 

ifi.^  179),  "that  proceedinga  in  error  are  a  complunl  afjaiiut  the  jndgei 

*ba  ba<r>  erred." 

«  Br.  »,  B  ii.eiMgST. 

■  n.  iii.  ca*e  12S6 
•  H.  Ab  -JM.  to!  3,  Soli. 
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the  verdict  is  not  obscure,  and  for  a  plain  verdict  non  potest 
esse  certificatio  set  pocius  attincta  ;  and  she  asks  judgment 
and  has  it.  In  1556,^  we  read  that  "Because  the  [special] 
verdict  was  not  full  and  perfect,  the  plaintiff  sued  a  certi- 
hcate  of  assize  to  make  the  jurors  come  again  to  be  more 
fully  examined;  who  came  again  and  made  their  verdict 
more  certain." 

(6)  The  attaint  at  first  was  but  a  limited  remedy,  given 
only  in  assizes,  but  it  grew  by  statute  and  by  the  discretion 
allowed  to  the  judges.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  the 
statutes  is  a  mere  mention  in  1268,^  cutting  down  general 
exemptions  from  serving  on  *'  assizes,  juries  and  inquests,'* 
in  cases  where  necessity  requires  the  service,  —  as  it  may, 
said  the  statute,  in  the  great  assize,  or  where  the  party 
is  a  witness  to  a  deed,  aut  in  attinctis,  etc.  In  1275,'  it 
is  recited  that  people  lose  their  estates  because  some 
^  doubt  not  to  make  a  false  oath ; "  and  it  is  enacted 
that,  on  inquests  in  pleas  of  land  or  freehold  or  what 
touches  freehold,  the  king,  de  son  office^  when  it  shall 
seem  needful  shall  hereafter  give  attaints.^  This  statute 
is  supposed  to  have  extended  the  remedy  beyond  the  case 
where  the  assize  jury  answered  merely  on  the  point  of  the 
assize,  to  the  case  where  it  answered  on  incidental  or  newly 
developed  questions,  in  modum  juratae,  and  to  all  juries  in 

1  Panel  v.  Moor,  Plowd.  91,  92. 

a  St.  Marl.  52  H.  III.  c.  14. 

»  St.  West.  I.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  38. 

*  "  Not  that  the  king  shall  grant  these  writs  whenever  applied  for,  ex 
merito  justitiae  [Coke's  view,  2  Inst.  237],  (a  sense  which  the  words  ex 
officio  snrelj  never  bore  in  any  writer  of  Latin,  whether  good  or  bad),  but 
that  the  king  shall  ex  officio,  without  being  saed  and  applied  for,  grant," 
etc  Reeves,  Finl.  ed.  ii.  34.  And  so  in  1292  (Y.  B.  20  &  21  Edw.  I.  110) 
Spigomel  (counsel)  says:  "We  understand,  sir,  that  no  attaint  shall  pass 
upon  an  inquest  without  the  special  order  of  the  king."  In  1294  (Y.  B. 
21  &  22  Edw.  I.  330)  the  reporter  has  a  note  ''  that  justices  itinerant  may 
frn^nt  attaints  upon  assizes  which  pass  before  them,  but  not  on  inquests." 
Coke  (2  Inst.  130)  thinks  that  the  attaint  lay,  at  common  law,  in  pleas 
both  real  and  personal,  —a  view  which  Reeves  (ii  33)  justly  discreditSi 
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I  Teal  actions.^    Id  1302  Berewik,  J.,  calls  on  the  assize  in 

[  novel  disseisiu  to  tell  bim  the  damiLges,  and  warns  them 

Uiat  there  may  be  an  attaint  for  damages  as  well  as  the 

principal  matter,  "  and,  nowadays,  out  of  this  Court,  with- 

I   t>i)t  the  need  of  seeking  it  in  the  Chancery."'     This  seems 

I    to  rest  on  the  atatnte  of  1275;  at  common  law,  the  rule  is 

1   given  by  Braeton,'  de  damnU  nulla  erit  coni'tcHo  aed  .  ,  . 

loeum  h'ibet  eertifiratio. 

The  Mirror,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
wished  attaints  extended  and  made  easier :  "  It  is  an  abuse 
that  attaints  are  not  granted  without  difficulty  in  the  Chan- 
cery to  attaint  all   false  jurors,  as  well  in  all  other  actions 
real,  personal  and  mixed,  as  in  the  petty  assizes."  *    Befoi-e 
Andrew  Horn's  death*  there  came  an  instalment  of  this 
I  desired  reform.     In  1326-7,*  after  a  recit.^l  of  "  great  mis- 
I  chiefis  damages  and  destructions  of  divers  persons,  as  well 
I  OS  of  the  men  of  holy  church,  by  the  false  oath  of  jurors  in 
I  writs  of  trespass,"  the  writ  of  attaint  is  allowed  for  the 
I  priDcipal  matter  and  also  for  damages  in  trespass,  and  the 
I  ehanoellor  is  to  grant  such  writs  sanz  parler  au  Boi,     In 
1  this  fas&breeding  aetion  of  trespass,  the  writ  of  attaint  was 
farther  extended  in  1331,'  to  cases  where  the  proceeding 
was  tatormal  and  without  writ,  if  the  damages  pass  forty 
I   BhtUings ;  and  then  in  1354,  it  was  enacted  that  "  the  writ 
of  attaint  be  granted  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  dam- 

'  la  PoHork  and  MBilland.  ii.  6SI ,  afcer  cinoiing  Bracton  ng  BayiDg  th&t 
•hai  a  man  hu  chosen  his  own  proof  "  he  cannot  re[)riibate  ft,"  it  is  raid 
b  %uate:  "Therefore  ajurafn  curnot  be  attained.  When  this  rule  waa 
alMted  ra  IIT5  (St  We«l.  1,  c  3S)  it  was  alreadj  becoming  evident  that 
li«  conienHul  origin  of  t'he  jtirala  v/bs  a  fiction."    Supra,  p.  143. 

*  T.  B.  30  131  Edw.  I.  134. 

*  Ub  V  e.l.  »,  77. 

*  IVKtb  was  in  I.1S9,  Blaclc  Book  of  the  Adm.  i.  Introd,  lix.  note. 
Ai  u  «Wh«  Horn  reallr  was  the  writer  of  the  Mirror,  Me  Maitlaud'a 
•tcdbnl  Introdnction  1«  tliat  strange  book. 

'  St  1  Ertw.  Ill,  t  6. 
'  St  !i  Kdw,  III.  c.  7. 
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ages,  as  well  upon  a  bill  of  trespass  as  upon  a  writ  of 
trespass/'  ^ 

Earlier  than  this,  in  1347,*  the  commons  had  petitioned 
for  the  attaint  in  writs  of  debt  and  all  other  writs  and  bills 
where  the  demand  or  damage  amounted  to  forty  shillings, 
but  the  answer  came,  **  Let  the  old  law  stand  till  the  king 
be  better  advised."  At  last,  in  1300,  came  full  relief  in  a 
statute  providing,  "against  the  falsehood  of  jurors,  that 
every  man  against  whom  they  shall  pass  may  have  the 
attaint  both  in  pleas  real  and  personal."*  Later  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  benefit  of  the  attaint  was  extended 
in  other  ways,  e,  g,,  by  giving  it  to  a  reversioner  when  the 
life  tenant  had  lost. 

^  St.  28  Edw.  III.  c.  8.  The  word  "  bill "  imported  an  informal  doca- 
ment.  In  the  '*  Paston  Letters  "  the  word  is  constantly  used  for  a  letter ; 
e.  g.,  in  No.  813  (1478)  Sir  John  Paston's  mistress  writes  that  she  is  in 
good  health  "  at  the  making  of  this  sympyll  hyW"  and  asks  for  an  answer 
by  "  the  brynger  of  my  byU."  So  in  1440-1  (Y.  B.  19  H.  VI.  50,  7). 
Paston,  J. :  If  a  bill  be  good  in  substance  it  is  enough ;  car  un  hill  n*ad  aucun 
forme.  In  1315  (Y.  B.  Edw.  II.  277)  a  party  had  averred  by  Domesday 
Book,  and  a  mandate  was  issued  by  Bereford,  C.  J.,  to  the  treasurer  and 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  to  certify  as  to  the  contents  of  Domesday.  They 
would  not  certify,  because  the  mandate  was  only  un  bille  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  William  de  Bereford ;  whereupon  the  latter  sent  a  writ  (brief  )^  and 
this  brought  an  answer.  Reeves,  Hist.  C.  L.  Finl.  ed.  ii.  97,  note ;  t6.  99, 
note. 

«  Pari.  Rolls,  ii.  167,  23. 

>  St.  34  Edw.  III.  c.  7.  The  statute  goes  on  :  "  And  that  the  attaint  be 
granted  to  the  poor  who  shall  swear  that  they  have  nothing  wherefrom  to 
pay  therefor  except  their  countenance,  without  payment  ijine)  ;  and  to  all 
others  by  an  easy  payment."  The  true  historical  place  and  nature  of  the 
attaint,  and  indeed  of  this  whole  ancient  business  of  trial  by  jury  itself, 
are  sometimes  oddly  misconceived.  See,  e.  g.,  the  remarks  of  Sliaw,  C.  J., 
in  Com.  v.  Authes,  5  Gray,  185, 198  (1855) :  "This,  like  many  anomalies  of 
the  like  kind,  .  .  .  shows  how  little  the  true  nature  and  principle  of  jury 
trial  in  its  perfection  were  understood.  .  .  .  But  these  abuses  and  anoma- 
lies have  long  since  passed  away,  and  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this 
country  the  principle  of  jury  trial  is  well  understood."  It  would  have 
sounded  strangely  to  the  lawyers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
to  hear  the  attaint  called  an  anomaly.  Their  jury  trial  was  different  in 
kind  from  ours. 
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(d)  The  attaint  was  now  a  general  remedy,  for  litigants  in 
the  king's  uourts,  but  it  was  tound  to  be  a  very  inadequate 
ou«.  Theuextcentuiy  isfull  ot'uuiuplaints,  loud,  bitter,  and 
coDstaat,  of  the  wretched  working  of  tlie  jury  and  the  attaint ; 
perjury,  bribery,  and  ruinous  delays  are  set  forth  as  ioduu- 
iQg  the  increase  of  the  property  ({uiilifications  of  jurors, 
and  imposing  new  penalties  upon  them.  Two  remarkable 
statutes,  of  1433  and  143(>  respectively,'  must  be  noticed. 
The  first  recites  mischief,  damage,  and  disherison  from 
•'  the  usual  perjury  of  jurors,"  increasing  by  reason  of  gifts 
made  them  by  the  parties  to  suits,  so  that  the  greater  part 
of  people  who  have  to  sue  Q/uont  a  suer)  let  go  (lessent) 
their  suits  by  reason  of  the  said  lutschief  and  especially  on 
account  of  the  delays  in  write  of  attaint.  When  the  grand 
jury  *  appears  and  is  ready  to  pass,  a  tenant  or  defendant  or 
one  of  the  petit  jury  pleads  false  pleas  not  triable  by  the 
gnuMl  jury,  and  so  delays  proceedings  until  this  be  tried. 
When  this  is  settled  for  the  i\  nt  ff  another  pleads  a  like 
false  plea  since  the  last  coot  n  an  and  so  each  of  the 
defendants,  tenants,  or  juro  s  on  ifter  another,  may  plead 
and  delay  the  grand  ju  y  nd  although  all  be  false  and 
feigned,  the  common  law  has  n  penalty.  This  has  caused 
great  vexation  and  travail  to  the  grand  juries,  and  plaintiffs 
ha\-e  been  so  impoverished  that  they  coulil  not  pursue  their 
eases,  and  jurors  are  more  emboldened  to  swear  falsely.  It 
is,  therefore,  ordained  that  plaintiffs  may  recover  [against] 
ftl]  such  tenants,  jurors,  and  defendants  the  damages  and 
co«ta  thus  suffered.  The  other  st-atute,  after  reciting  that 
by  the  law  of  the  realm  trials  in  matters  of  life  and  death 
and  as  to  all  sorts  of  questions,  aa  regards  matters  of  fact 
(totieliant  matim-s  en/aU),  are  likely  to  be  "by  the  oaths  of 
laqnests  of  twelve  men  ; "  that  great,  fearless,  and  shame- 

I  St.  II  n.  Vt  c.  4.  and  St.  15  ib.  c.  5.  For  tlie  corrFspondiug  -peti- 
ttoMln  I'kriiuneiit  and  the  anxwers,  see  Pari.  Rnlle.  iv.  40B;  li.  448  (4"); 
•aa  A.  »t  136). 

'  Ttian  ihe  dcdb]  came  o(  the  attaint  Jurv,  as  it  k  now  ot  Hie  largei 
ouniratl  jarj. 
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less  perjury  horribly  contiuues  and  iucreases  daily  among 
common  jurors  of  the  realm ;  that  in  proportion  as  men  are 
more  sufficient  in  land,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  be  cor- 
rupted ;  that  in  every  attaint  there  must  be  thirteen  defen- 
dants at  least,  unless  some  die^  each  of  whom  may  have 
separate  answer  triable  in  any  county,  and  the  attaint  may 
be  delayed  until  all  these  are  tried,  and  so  delays  to  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  said  attaints  for  ten  years  par  commune 
estimation,  —  goes  on  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  the  prop- 
erty qualification  of  the  attaint  jurors,  and  that  an  adverse 
decision  in  any  "  foreign  plea,"  [i.  e.,  one  triable  elsewhere 
than  the  issue  in  attaint]  shall  give  the  whole  attaint 
against  the  one  pleading  it. 

But  not  only  was  the  size  and  the  machinery  of  the 
attaint  jury  cumbrous  and  well  adapted  to  delays  and 
frauds,  but  the  attaint  jurors  were  unwilling  to  find  the 
petit  jurors  guilty,  the  punishment  was  so  harsh.  Now 
that  witnesses  were  produced  before  a  jury  and  they  were 
expected  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  witnesses, 
things  had  changed.  The  testimony  of  these  witnesses  to 
the  jury,  like  writings  not  under  seal  which  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  them,  did,  indeed,  tend  in  one  way  to  assist 
the  application  of  the  attaint,  for  it  helped  to  fix  upon  the 
jury  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  were  thus  publicly 
brought  home  to  them.^  Yet  in  another  way  it  must  have 
steadily  operated  to  bring  the  attaint  into  discredit.  The 
essential  nature  of  the  jury's  function  as  being  something 
different  from  that  of  these  new  witnesses,  something  more 
than  being  mere  testifiers  to  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  as  being  always  in  a  degree  judges,  drawing  con- 
clusions from  what  their  senses  presented  and  what  others 
testified  to  them,  —  all  this  must  have  rapidly  grown  plain ; 

^  It  was  still  trae  that  they  were  not  legally  hoond  to  believe  what 
was  thus  brought  home  to  them.  "  But,  per  cunam,  though  one  consent  to 
have  a  letter  read,  yet  the  jury  in  pain  of  attaint  are  not  bound  to  find  it." 
Frankland  v.  Savill,  1  Keble,  249  (1662).  And  so  Olive  v.  Gain,  2  Sid. 
145  (1658). 
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and  so  the  extreme  severity  and  unfitness  of  the  punish- 
ment. The  punishment  mentioned  by  Glanvill,'  three 
ctinturies  before,  coniinued  to  be  applied  in  the  attaint, 
was  even  increaaed;  the  convicted  juryman  lost  all 
bis  movable  goods  to  the  king;  he  was  imprisoned  for  a 
year  at  least ;  be  lost  hia  lex  terrae  and  became  infamous. 
liractoD  *  repeats  this  in  substance,  making  their  lands 
and  chattels  seized  by  the  king  until  redeemed,  and  adds, 
"Sever  thereafter  may  they  be  received  to  an  oath  for 
tl»ey  shall  not  afterwards  be  othesworth."  It  came  also  to 
be  expressed  as  a  part  of  the  judgment  that  their  wives 
and  cbthlren  should  be  turned  out  of  doors,  and  their  lands 
laid  waste.* 

The  wisdom  of  prodding  some  milder  punishment  was 
seen,  —  something  that  would  not  seem  excessively  severe 
and  grossly  unjust.  Accortlingly  in  149fl,'  in  providing 
the  attaint  for  the  first  time,  in  the  city  courts  oE  London, 
the  punishment  is  limited  to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  "or 
more,  by  the  discretion  of  the  mayor  or  aldermen,"  im- 
prisonment for  six  months  or  less,  and  "to  be  disabled 
forever  to  be  sworn  in  any  jury  before  any  temporal  judge." 
In  the  same  year,' there  is  a  general  statute  which  wasafter- 


<  Lib.  i: 


s.  19. 


6  (Y,  B   12  K.  VIL  i,  i)  Danrera 


*  39Sb. 

*  FoneKoe,  Dt  Laud,  c.  96.  In  t^ 
•ad  WoDd,  Jiutlccn,  fnid  thai  "  the  rciiaoii  ntir  n  jarTman  ie  to  have  a 
bacboU  wheu  he  in  swam  i>  that  tht?  law  intends  thiit  he  will  more  take 
^m  to  ipenk  the  troth  than  one  who  haa  none  ;  and  if  he  do  not  mj  the 
(nUh  bo  wiU  be  pnnuhed  in  attaint  and  hU  land  wasted." 

*  St.  11  n.VII.c.31. 

*  fi.  e.24.  " Made  io  favor  of  the  nubjects.  namely,  {or  the  cjualiliai- 
Itoa  uC  llie  rii^roos  ntid  terrible  jadgnient  uf  the  Ltiminon  law  in  attaint." 
wtii  UvcOTin  iu  AnMen  i-.  Baker.  Dj-er,  Mln  |I5E)).  "Thia  parliament." 
mirt  Irfifd  Barun,  iu  hi»  History  of  Henry  VIL.  in  speaking  of  the  eleventh 
ixsr  n(  11.  Vn.,  "  was  made  that  good  law  which  gave  the  attaint  npnn  a 
lala*  Tcrdirt  bet*tc«n  party  and  party,  which  before  was  a  kind  of  eran- 
gik.  iimnedUble,"  In  what  appears  to  be  Lord  Bacon's  Latin:  Hit 
«(MH  <Dni*Ili<  lata  at  Icr  ilia  bona  gaae  bnrx  dt  aUincla  vocatum  niroduxit 
fr ^ticd judicia  jwaUrniM,  qaae  rertdicta  voranlar,fiilia  retcindi  poiiint; 
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wards  continued  several  times,  and  then,  having  expired, 
was  temporarily  revived  in  1531,  by  St.  23  H.  VIII.  c.  3, 
and  finally  made  perpetual  in  1571  by  St.  13  Eliz.  c.  25. 
It  continued  in  substance  to  be  the  law  governing  this 
matter  until  the  abolition  of  attaints  in  1825.  This  statute, 
after  the  usual  recital  of  continuing  perjury  [of  jurors]  and 
its  mischiefs,  provides  that  a  party  grieved  by  an  untrue 
verdict,  where  the  demand  and  verdict  reach  forty  pounds 
shall  have  an  attaint  jury  of  the  same  number  as  heretofore. 
The  petit  jury  shall  (with  certain  exceptions)  have  no 
answer  except  that  their  verdict  was  true.  If  the  issue  be 
found  against  them  they  shall  be  fined  twenty  pounds,  one- 
half  for  the  king,  the  other  for  the  party  suing.  They  shall 
also  <^  make  fine  and  ransom  by[the  discretion  of  the  justices ; " 
and  they  "  shall  never  after  be  of  any  evidence,  nor  their 
oath  accepted  in  any  court.''  The  party,  may  plead  any 
good  bar  to  the  attaint,  but  Ihat  is  not  to  delay  the  trial  of 
the  petit  jury's  plea  and  issue.  If  the  party's  plea,  what- 
ever it  be,  is  found  against  him,  then  the  plaintiff  in  attaint 
is  ''  to  be  restored  to  that  he  lost  with  his  reasonable  costs 
and  damages."  If  the  verdict  be  in  a  personal  action  and 
under  forty  pounds,  the  qualifications  of  the  attaint  jury 
are  less,  and  the  fine  shall  be  only  five  pounds. 

(e)  The  statutes  of  Henry  VII.  however,  while  providing 
something  new,  did  not  repeal  the  old  common-law  attaint ; 
"so  that,"  says  Blackstone,*  "a  man  may  now  bring  an 

quae  ante  iUud  tempus,  evangdii  cujutdam  instar  erant,  atque  plane  irrevoea^ 
bilta.  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  in  citing  this  in  Sparf  v.  U.  S.  156  U.  S.  51,  116, 
remarks  npon  the  strange  error  of  "  assuming  that  the  attaint  was  intro- 
dnced  by  the  St  11  H.  VII.  c.  24"  This  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  error. 
It  is  hard  to  account  for  it.  Possibly  Lord  Bacon,  who  specifies  no 
chapter,  had  in  mind  the  provisions  of  c.  21,  as  Speddiug  seems  to  con- 
jecture by  citing  it  in  his  edition  of  Bacon's  works  (Vol.  6,  160,  ed. 
Spedding  &  Ellis).  Chapter  21,  in  providing  for  the  attaint  in  the  London 
city  conrts,  recites  that  "  none  atteint  ne  other  sufficient  punysshement  in 
for  snch  perjured  persones  before  this  tyme  purveyed,  and  ordeyned  within 
the  same  Citie." 
^  Com.  iii.  404. 
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attaint  either  upon  the  statute  or  at  cummou  law,  at  his 
electiou,  aud  in  both  of  them  reverse  the  former  judgment." 
Either  V¥ay  the  punishment  was  very  severe ;  and  it  plainly 
appears  that  this,  with  other  causes,  was  working  fast  to 
make  the  attaint  wholly  inoperative.  I  have  referred  to 
the  "  pyte  and  remorce  of  their  concyeucez  "  which  kept 
the  people  of  SwaShaiu,  in  1451,  from  bringing  a  writ  of 
attaint;'  and  to  a  part  of  what  Sir  Thomas  Smith'  said 
io  1566;  -'Attaints  be  very  seldom  put  in  use,  partly 
because  the  gentlemen  will  not  meet  to  slander  and  deface 
the  honest  yeomen,  their  neighbors,  so  that  of  a  long  time 
they  had  rather  pay  a  mean  fine  than  to  appear  and 
make  the  inquest.  And  in  the  meantime  they  will  in- 
treat,  so  much  as  in  them  lyetb,  the  parties  to  come  to 
Bome  composition  and  agreement  among  themselves  ;  as 
lightly  they  do,  except  either  the  corrnption  of  the  in- 
quest be  too  evident,  or  the  one  party  is  too  obstinate 
aud  headstrong.  And,  if  the  gentlemen  do  appear,  glad- 
Iter  they  will  confirm  the  first  sentence  for  the  causes 
which  I  have  said  than  go  against  it."  A  century  later,  in 
I6G5,*  Hyde,  C.  J.,  "seeing  the  attaint  is  now  fruitless," 
declared  with  vehemence  in  a  civil  case  that  jurors  ought 
to  be  fined.  And  after  another  century,  Blackstone  said,* 
"  I  have  observed  very  few  instances  of  an  attaint  in  our 
books  later  than  the  sixteenth  century."  "The  writ  of 
attaint,"  said  Lord  Mansfield  at  about  the  same  time,  in 

<  Supra,  f.  I3II. 

>  Com.  «(  England,  l>ook  iii.  c.  !. 

*  I  Knbls,  B64.  6.  In  ITas,  in  Smith  <1.  Bormet  v.  Parkhnret,  Andrewfl, 
.lis.  Le*.  C.  J.,  in  diseasing  Ihe  qnenlion  of  gmntin^  n  new  trial,  nflet  & 
tritl  u  Utf,  Hud :  "  Afi  the  ilutjr  uf  conrta,  therefore.  'i»  to  do  jmiCice.  aud 
■>  is  MtionH  that  are  final  where  there  it  a  falne  verdict  the  only  remed/ 
wM  an  iMunt.  ■hich  has  heeu  ruuaiileced  aa  no  remedy  .  .  .  bj  reauiu 
•4  Ihv  difficulty  of  the  proceedings  ami  the  severity  of  the  punishment. 
iht  OMiits  have  gone  into  the  easier  remedy  of  fp'aucing  new  trial.'!,"  In 
i1*0,  '*  !■  naid  ia  3  Bac  Ahf.  ITS.  "  .Since  the  attaint  ib  only  diauied  aoif 
aal  tak*ti  away,  we  shall  hera  eet  down,"  etc. 
•  Com.  ill  4U. 
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1757,*  "is  now  a  mere  sound  in  every  case."  In  1825 
it  was  at  last  enacted  that  in  all  cases  attaints  should 
"  henceforth  cease,  become  void  and  be  utterly  abolished."  * 

A  case  or  two  will  illustrate  the  working  of  the  attaint 
in  its  decrepitude.  In  1542,'  more  evidence  for  the  plaintiff 
in  attaint  had  in  fact  been  given  to  the  attaint  jury  than 
was  given  below ;  but  this  was  held  to  be  wrong,  and 
Shelley,  J.,  "admonished  the  jury  to  look  to  the  evidence 
which  was  given  to  the  first  jury  upon  which  they  passed ; 
for  if  they  had  pregnant  and  manifest  proof  and  evidence 
to  confirm  the  matter,  although  that  were  in  fact  false  and 
the  truth  of  the  matter  was  contrary,  still  they  ought  not 
to  regard  that,  but  ought  to  weigh  in  their  consciences 
what  themselves  would  have  done  upon  the  same  strong 
evidence  as  the  first  jury  did;  for  homines  aunt  mendaces 
et  non  angeli,^'  etc.*  In  1593,^  the  attaint  jury  gave  a 
special  verdict.  The  defendant  in  a  qui  tarn  action  had 
been  charged  with  buying  cattle  out  of  market,  viz.,  of  one 
Pearepoint.  On  a  plea  of  not  guilty  the  jury  below  had 
found  for  the  defendant.  On  attaint,  the  twenty-four  in 
their  special  verdict  set  forth  that  the  petit  jury  had  the 
evidencer  of  one  Whitworth  that  the  defendant  bought  of 
him,  out  of  market,  the  cattle  of  Pearepoint.  The  attaint 
jury  finds  that  the  cattle  were  really  bought  of  Whitworth 
as  Whitworth's  cattle ;  but  this  was  not  given  in  evidence, 
and  they  ask  the  court's  judgment  as  to  the  law.  The  court 
holds  against  the  attaint ;  since  the  jury  finds  that  the  evi- 
dence below  was  false  in  part,  the  first  jury  might  properly 
enough  disbelieve  it  all. 

(/)  Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were 

1  Bright  V,  EjnoD,  1  Burr.  p.  393. 

2  St.  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50,  §  60. 

*  Rolfe  V,  Hampden,  Dyer,  53  6. 

*  Supra,  p.  138. 

*  Qneen  v.  Ingersall,  Cro.  El.  309.  A  proceeding  formerly  said  not  to 
be  good.  In  1467-8  (7  Edw.  IV.  29,  14),  '»In  attaint  the  jurors  asked  if 
they  might  give  their  verdict  at  large,  as  in  an  assize ;  and  the  justices 
said  no."    But  it  was  sustained  in  1561 ;  Burham  v,  Heyman,  Dyer,  173. 
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other  grounds  for  punishing  juries,  and  other  grounds  for 
giving  new  trials.  The  court  always  helil  towards  the  jury 
a  relation  of  control,  and  the  books  are  full  of  traci^s 
of  ordinary  discipline.  In  1293,  the  jury  appeared  to  be 
anawering  subtly,  so  as  to  conceal  something.  The  judge 
calls  for  a  better  answer,  or  he  will  shut  them  up  over 
night.)  If  the  jurors  took  out  food  with  them,  or  violated 
any  of  tlie  ordinary  rules,  tliey  were  always  subject  to 
punishment;  and  in  such  cases  new  trials  were  granted.' 
Sot  a  few  statutes  also  were  passed,  especially  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  giving  actions  or  criminal  process  against 
jurymen  receiving  bribes  and  taking  part  in  embracery.  Of 
other  less  obvious  but  extremely  important  modes  of  con- 
trolling the  jury,  and  their  consequences,  something  will  be 
said  later.* 

I  T.  B.  31  &  as  Edw.  I.  873,  Tu  an  ausiw  of  mort  d'aucefltor.  a  teuant 
•el  Dp  the  exUtence  of  an  older  beir,  WilEiam,  and  im  alieaotion  by  him. 
The  jarr  ffniDil  tbat  this  William  entered  as  oldest  ion  ruid  heir,  and  as 
iwxl  hutr.  "  Roobory  [J.],  How  say  yon  that  he  is  oent  heir  !  The 
Awaw.  BecutBC  he  wag  born  am]  be^ittea  <>!  the  aaine  father  init  the 
mmr  wotlier,  >ud  hi«  father  on  hia  ileath-beil  acknowledged  ihat  he 
•w  !■■•  Mm  •nd  liis  heir,  Konliury  [J.].  Yuu  «1iiill  M\  us  iu  another 
fwhioa  hint  ho  u  next  heir,  or  stay  shut  np.  without  food  and  tlrink,  till 
to-moTTow  morning.  Aiid  then  they  smcI  that  he  waa  Imm  before  the 
CMvmony  [of  marriage]  and  after  the  l>otratha]."  This,  at  tommon  law, 
niMto  bim  »  bastjud. 

*  In  l57;-fl.  iu  Weleden«.Elkinglon,  Plowd.  516,  S18,  we  read,  "And 
tor  ihM  ■  certain  box  nt  preserveil  barberries,  and  angnr.  trailed  sngar- 
•raadr,  and  sweet  roots,  called  liquorish  [sic],  were  found  with  the  afore- 
•alil  J.>hn  Murklow,  one  of  the  jurors  aforesaid,  after  he  had  departed 
fruni  thr  bar  here  to  advise  tajfether  with  the  other  jnrors  aiaresaid  ■  . 
tturn<[<>n>  the  same  John  Mncklow  Is  committed  to  the  prison  ,  .  .  of  the 
rWt.  until  he  shall  have  made  a  Sue  with  the  lady  the  Queen.  £c."  He 
*aa  ftuMl  twenty  ahillings.  "There  are  iustancee  iu  the  Year  Books  of 
lb*  >*l|:iis  ol  Edward  III.,  Henry  IV'.,  and  Henr^  VIL  of  judgments  being 
(taycd  (•len  after  a  trial  at  bar),  and  new  venirra  awarded,  because  the 
jBTT  had  CM  and  drank  without  conseui  of  the  Jnd)^,  and  1>ecBase  the 
■•knaiill  had  pritscely  given  a  paper  to  s  juryman  before  he  was  sworn." 
(Bl  C«m.  iii.  38T-e). 

•  /-/ra,pp.  161,  Iflft,  ITS. 
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(g)  It  will  have  been  noticed,  perhaps,  that  nothing  has 
been  said  of  the  attaint  for  a  false  verdict  in  criminal  cases. 
At  the  beginning  we  saw  that  there  was  no  assize,  i.  e.,  no 
statutory  jury,  in  such  cases,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
only  in  assizes  that  the  attaint  was  first  allowed.  The  jury 
in  criminal  cases  came  in  gradually,  and  by  way  of  the 
consent  of  the  accused,  willing  or  forced.*  The  doctrine, 
in  all  cases  where  one  had  consented,  was  that  such  party 
could  not  have  the  attaint,  for  this  would  he /acere  probft- 
tionem  suam  nvUam;  as  we  say  now,  one  cannot  blacken 
his  own  witness.  The  king,  however,  it  was  said,  might 
have  the  atteint  if  the  case  went  against  him.  Bracton ' 
tells  us  this,  and  four  hundred  years  later  we  read  it 
in  Sir  M.  Hale.'  But  the  silence  of  the  books  as  regards 
actual  cases  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  in  criminal  cases 
may  lead  us  to  some  doubt  about  it.  The  words  of  Brac- 
ton are  satisfied  by  such  cases  as  those  relating  to  the 
king's  revenues,  and  such  as  the  qui  tarn  action  of  1593.^ 
As  regards  appeals,  the  common-law  mode  of  trial  was  by 
battle.  It  is,  perhaps,  reason  enough  for  denying  the  at- 
taint to  the  plaintiff  in  an  appeal,  tliat  historically  the 
battle  was  a  final  thing,  and  here,  as  in  the  grand  assize, 

*  SuprOt  p.  68  et  seq. 

3  BractoD,  290  b ;  Supra,  p.  143.  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng. 
Law,  ii.  621. 

»  P.  C.  ii.  310  (written  1660-1676)  citing  Fitz.  Attaint,  60;  8.  c.  i6.  64; 
bnt  this  is  contemporaneously  denied  by  Vanghan,  C.  J.,  in  Bnsbers  cape 
(Vanghan,  146),  in  1670 :  "  For  there  is  no  case  in  all  the  law  of  such  an 
attaint,  nor  opinion,  but  that  of  Thirning's,  10  II.  IV., ...  for  which  there 
is  no  warrant  in  law,  though  there  is  other  specious  authority  against  it." 
What  Thiming,  C.  J.  (Vanghan's  predecessor  at  the  head  of  the  Common 
Bench),  is  shortly  reported  to  have  said,  in  1409,  is  this:  "One  indicted 
of  trespass  and  found  guilty  by  the  other  inquest  shall  not  have  attaint 
nor  a  petition  in  the  nature  of  attaint,  because  in  a  way  {nt  maner)  twenty- 
four  have  given  the  verdict  [/.  e.,  two  juries],  and  the  two  verdicts  agree ; 
but  if  he  be  acquitted  the  King  shall  have  attaint  by  prerogative."  Fitz. 
Attaint,  64.  This  reason,  as  to  two  verdicts,  was  probably  invented  (al- 
though one  sees  it  in  the  Year  Books),  and  not  the  true  historical  reason. 

*  Supra,  p.  154. 
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whatever  trial  Look  the  place  of  it  shared  this  charaoter.' 
One  other  remark  may  be  made  as  regards  all  criminal 
cases.  Always  scope  was  allowed  to  the  Eeatimeul  that 
there  should  be  mercy  and  cautiou  in  such  eases.  We  read 
iti  a  report  of  1302,  Et  hoc  nota  tjiiud  mdiite  est  iioceiUein 
rfiinyuere  impunitum  quam  imtocentem  punlre  ;^  and  so 
Fort«scue,*  in  a  chapter  where  he  celebrates  the  felicity  of 
the  English  in  having  so  many  safeguards  against  injustice 
in  criniiual  trials :  "  Truly  I  would  rather  that  twenty  guilty 
men  should  escape  through  pity  than  that  one  just  man 
should  be  nnjustly  condemned."  But  even  in  England  the 
king,  iu  criminal  cases,  was  no  mere  ordinary  party  to  an 
action ;  the  procedure  was  heavily  weighted  in  his  favor. 
In  treason  and  felony  the  accused  could  not  have  counsel; 
later,  when  witnesses  could  be  had  for  the  king,  the  ac- 
cused could  not  have  them ;  and  Still  later,  when  he  also 
coaU  have  them,  his  witnesses  could  not  be  sworn.*    The 
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thai.  "  (or  avoiding  the  periloaa  ri«k  uf  battle,  it  i9  better  to  pcoreed  hj 
»ar  writ*  ol  ttexpuM.  llian  by  appeals,"  but  one  gut  the  benefit  of  the 
kUaiDl  ill  that  way. 

•  y.  B.  30  A  31  Edw.  I.  S38.  From  the  Digest,  48,  19.5:  Diaai  Trai- 
mmiu  .  ,  .  ntcripiit,  tatiui  tnim  tMit  impunilum  telmqui,  etc. 

•  Dt  Laud  e.  27. 

•  Ait  Thonuw  Smith,  mitinfc  in  IS65,  in  his  Commonwealth  of  Eag- 
IsBil.  Bonk  U.  c.  3(),  preserres  a  lively  pictare  of  the  trial  of  a  capital 
oa«  IB  hi*  tame.  After  the  inqneat  is  full,  "Then  [the  crier]  saith  aloodi 
'  It  uij  cab  gite  evideuoe,  or  can  say  aDythinfr  agiunst  tbe  priBoaer,  let 
Um  ran*  nnw,  (or  he  etaiideth  upon  hie  ilelirerance.'  ...  If  they  which 
b*  boand  to  pve  etiilence  come  in,  Gret  is  read  tlie  examination  which  the 
taMfer  of  ihe  peace  doth  ^re  in;  then  is  heard,  if  he  be  there,  tbe  tnftn 
robkwl,  what  b»  can  say.  being  fint  awom  to  say  the  trnth  i  and  atCi^,  tha 
niastaliU  and  w  nian.c  u  were  at  the  appreheiudon  of  the  niuIefBatar  and 
•■>  uaay  a*  nn  mj  anytbiag.  being  swum.  .  .  .  The  jads^'  "Iter  they  b« 
••OTB,  ukMh  Stit  Ihe  party  robbed  if  he  know  the  prisoner,  and  Inddeth 
hiBi  kwk  apon  him.    He  saiih  yea ;  the  priaouer  sometime  saiib  nay.  .  . 
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king,  therefore,  had  small  need  of  the  attaint  in  criminal 
cases ;  and  the  doctrine  was  ancient  that,  one  should  not 

And  so  they  stand  awhile  in  altercation,  then  he  telleth  all  that  he  can 
say ;  after  him  likewise  all  those  who  were  at  the  apprehension  of  the  pris- 
oner, or  who  can  give  any  indices  or  tokens,  which  we  call,  in  our  language, 
evidence,  against  the  malefactor.  When  the  judge  hath  heard  them  say 
enough,  he  asketh  if  they  can  say  more.  If  they  say  no,  then  he  tometh 
his  speech  to  the  inquest,  'Good  men,'  saith  he,  .  .  .  *  ye  hare  heard  *" 
[etc.]  —  giving  the  charge.  Nothing,  whatever,  is  said  of  any  evidence  fnr 
the  accused.  And  so  Staunfortl  1*1  Cr.  lib.  iii.  c  8  ( 1557) :  A  doner  evidence, 
chescun  seira  admitte  pur  le  Roy;  saying  nothing  of  any  witnesses  for  the 
accused. 

In  Throckmorton's  case,  1  How.  St.  Tr.  869, 884  (1554),  the  accused,  on 
trial  for  treason,  asked  that  one  John  Fitzwilliams  should  be  '*  called  to 
depose  in  this  matter  what  he  can."  Then  John  Fitzwilliams  drew  to  the 
bar  and  presented  himself  to  depose  his  knowledge  in  the  matter  in  open 
court  Attorney,  I  piray  you,  my  lords,  suffer  him  not  to  be  sworn,  neither 
to  speak ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Throckmorton,  Why  should 
he  not  be  suffered  to  tell  the  truth?  And  why  be  ye  not  so  well  contented 
to  hear  truth  for  me  as  untruth  against  me  ?  Hare  [Master  of  the  Rolls]. 
Who  called  yon  hither,  Fitzwilliams,  or  commanded  yon  to  speak  ?  Yon 
are  a  very  busy  officer.  Throckmorton.  I  called  him,  and  do  humbly  de- 
sire that  he  may  speak  and  be  heard  as  well  as  Vaughan  [a  witness  for 
the  crown],  or  else  I  am  not  indifferently  used ;  especially  seeing  Master 
Attorney  doth  so  press  this  matter  against  me.  Southwell  [a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor]. Go  your  ways,  Fitzwilliams,  the  court  hath  nothing  to  do  with 
you.  Perad venture  yon  would  not  be  so  ready  in  a  good  cause.  Then 
John  Fitzwilliams  departed  the  court  and  was  not  suffered  to  speak." 
Thereupon  Throckmorton  sagaciously  turned  this  rejection  to  acconnt: 
"  Since  this  gentleman's  declarations  may  not  be  admitted,  I  tmst  you  of 
the  jury  may  perceive  it  was  not  for  anything  he  had  to  say  against  me ; 
but,  contrariwise,  that  it  was  feared  he  would  speak  for  me."  Later  on 
he  appealed,  unsuccessfully,  to  the  judges  again  (887-888):  "And  not- 
withstanding the  old  error  amongst  yon  which  did  not  admit  any 
witness  to  speak,  or  any  other  matter  to  be  heard  in  the  favor  of  the 
adversary,  her  Majesty  being  party,  her  Highness's  pleasure  was  thdt 
whatsoever  could  be  brought  in  the  favor  of  the  subject  should  be  ad- 
mitted  to  be  heard.  .  .  .  Bromley  [Chief -Justice].  Yon  mistake  the 
matter ;  the  queen  spake  those  words  to  Master  Morgan,  Chief-Jnstice  of 
the  Common  Pleas ;  but  you  have  no  cause  to  complain,  for  yon  have 
been  suffered  to  talk  at  your  pleasure." 

In  UdaU's  case,  in  1590  (I  How  St.  Tr.  1271, 1281),  in  a  trial  for  felony 
the  defendant  offered  some  witnesses,  " '  And  further,  if  it  please  yon,  mf 
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■  be  tvice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life   or  limb  for  the  : 


K  bei*  are  »oine  wimefses  ibitt  upon  their  oatha  wilt  lentify  how  rii- 
eljr  be  IThutDpkJos,  s  *itne*s  for  the  cru^wii]  hath  reported  of  his  con- 
on  to  tbia  thia^.  if  it  pleit^e  .vour  lur<l«hipB  b>  At-cepl  them.'  And  Ilie 
■itDcsen  oSenng  th«tiuelvt-«  to  he  lieanl.  were  answered  that  becauiie 
their  wicnew  was  ftgaiiist  the  (|LieeD')i  niajeatf ,  thej  conld  not  be  heard." 
Alter  coDvirtion  (I3(M),  when  lironght  up  for  senteDTe,  hejng  naked 
"  Why  did  yon  not  plead  these  thingH  lo  the  jury  ?  "  he  anowered. "  I  did 
to;  and  offered  to  produce  sufficient  pnwf  for  it;  but  your' lordships 
auweied  that  do  wiliieeses  itiigiiC  l>e  heard  in  my  hehnlf,  >eeiug  it  was 
kgautn  the  queeu  ;  whiuh  wenieth  slronge  to  me.  tor  methinka  it  should 
bt  lor  the  qiieeo  lo  liear  all  thiugs  on  both  aides,  especially  when  the  life 
<4  atiy  of  her  ttubjecte  is  in  qnestioD." 

C»k»,  in  hit  Third  lusticate.  79  (pahliahed  in  IGt8;  he  died  in  1633), 
ndia  and  comment*  on  the  St.  SI  Elii,  c.  4  |I5B9),  taak'iaf^  it  felony  for 
Vtm  in  charge  of  the  queen's  armor,  ord  nance,  etc.,  lo  ■■  imbesile  "  it, 
'■Ql  4Uuwing  the  accnsed  to  make  any  lawful  proofs  that  he  can.  hy  lawful 
*nM«M"  or  otherwise.  He  cites,  also,  and  comments  ou  the  St,  4  JaiiK's 
Lt- 1, 1,  C  (1606}.  allowing  to  the  aecosed  in  certain  felonies,  witnesses 
u  ouh  "  tor  the  bettor  information  of  the  consciences  of  the  jury  and  jus- 
■kat'  And  then  Cuke  adds:  "To say  the  truth,  we  never  read  in  any 
•t  it  rarliaraent,  ancient  author,  book  case,  or  raconi,  that  in  criminal 
I'M  the  party  accused  should  not  have  witnesses  sworn  for  him;  and 
Uierehtfe  there  is  not  so  much  as  iciaiitia  jarii  against  it."  Of  this  itai- 
u*  u[  1606.  Blackatoue  says  (Com.  ir.  860) :  "  The  Hooae  of  Commona 
*ir<  H)  wnsihle  oF  this  ahsniditr  that  in  tlie  bill  for  abolishing  hostilities 
^■na  England  and  Scotland  when  felonies  committed  by  Englishmen 
ia  ScmImiI  were  ordered  to  be  tried  in  one  of  the  three  northern  coun- 
>)M,tb«y  jniiMed  on  a  clause  and  carried  it  against  the  efforts  of  both  the 
fnwB  ui  the  House  of  ljOrd»,  againet  the  practice  of  the  couits  in  Eng- 
tradinillheexpren  law  of  .Scotland , '  that  in  all  snch  trials,  for  the  hettpf 
•llMiiierr  nf  the  truth,  and  the  better  information  [aa  abore],  there  shall 
!■  alloved  nnlo  the  party  lo  amtignei!  the  beuelit  of  snch  witaewes,  only 
W  bt  examineil  upon  ooth,  that  fab  ho  produced  for  his  better  clearing 
uit  jndldcation  as  hereafter  In  this  Act  are  permitted  and  allowed.' " 
I  havB  changed  BLKkitone's  quotation  from  the  statute  hy  making  it 
ecact. 

IV  pniiice,  however,  in  general,  was  tlie  old  one ;  and  we  may  observe, 
ia  Itia  fTUe  King  b.  Thomas, !  Bah^.  147),  that  even  Coke.as  Chief-Jnsticn, 
ti  Tsdlioi!  certain  "slanders  of  the  Jesnits  agunst  our  common  law." 
brJnding  the  denial  to  the  accosed  in  capita]  aaes  of  counsel,  and  wit- 
w«t  apoii  oatb.  while  counsel  and  witnesses  npon  oath  were  allowed  foi 
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How  then  were  juries  kept  in  check  in  such  cases  ?  Pro- 
bably the  influence  of  the  crown  was  sufficiently  strong  to 

the  king  and  against  the  accused,  did  not  deny  any  of  these  things,  bat 
merely  put  forward  against  them  the  duty  of  the  judge,  by  the  English 
practice,  to  take  care  of  the  prisoner's  interests.  This  same  defence  he 
set  up  afterwards  in  his  third  Institute,  in  speaking  of  the  matter  of 
refusing  the  prisoner  counsel  in  capital  cases  on  a  plea  of  not  guilty : 
"  The  true  reasons  of  the  law  in  this  case  are,  first,  that  the  testimony  and 
the  proofs  of  the  offence  ought  to  be  so  clear  and  manifest,  as  there  can 
be  no  defence  to  it ;  secondly,  the  court  ought  to  be  instead  of  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,"  etc.  (p.  29).  So  again  (p.  137),  "the  evidence  to  con- 
vince him  should  be  so  manifest,  as  it  could  not  be  contradicted."  And 
on  p.  210  he  lays  down  "the  rule  of  law,  Quod  in  criminctlibus  probationea 
debent  essee  luce  clariores."  These  words  of  Coke,  as  we  shall  see,  were 
quoted  by  Scroggs,  C.  J.,  in  1 679,  as  the  reason  for  refusing  to  allow  the 
defendant's  witnesses  to  be  sworn. 

But  for  some  reason  the  practice  of  the  courts  as  regards  witnesses 
softened ;  perhaps,  owing  to  the  public  sentiment  that  had  forced  these 
provisions  into  the  statute  of  1606,  and  had  driven  the  Chief -Justice,  in 
1613,  to  make  apologies  from  the  bench.  At  any  rate,  in  1632-3,  before 
Coke's  death  (Tyndal's  case,  Cro.  Car.  291),  in  a  case  of  felony,  ''divers 
witnesses  were  produced  by  the  defendant  which  were  heard,  without 
oath."  And  then  follows  this  remark:  "But  some  of  them  witneMing 
matter  which  the  attorney-general  [Noy]  conceived  would  make  for  the 
king,  were,  upon  the  desire  of  the  said  attorney,  sworn,  and  after  ordered 
upon  their  said  oaths  to  deliver  their  knowledge. 

And  so  this  became  the  practice,  that  in  capital  cases;  witnesses  might 
be  heard  for  the  accused,  but  not  upon  oath.  We  hear  of  witnesses  for  the 
accused,  produced  or  proposed,  in  Strafford's  impeachment  for  treason  (3 
How.  St.Tr.  1428)  in  1640;  in  Laud's  case,  in  1643  (4  t'6.  342);  in  Mac- 
guire's  case,  in  1645  {ib.  667);  in  Love's  case,  in  1651  (5  ib.  136);  in 
Vane's  case,  in  1662  (6  ib.  152) ;  and  in  Turner's  case,  in  1664  (ib.  605, 
613) ;  but  in  none  of  these  cases  is  there  any  discussion  over  their  not  being 
sworn.  In  1 679,  however,  ( Whitebread's  case,  7  How.  St.  Tr.  31 1 ,  359),  in  a 
trial  for  high  treason,  one  of  the  accused  asked  to  have  his  witnesses  sworn, 
it  was  refused  by  North,  C.  J.,  Com.  PL,  and  Scroggs,  C.  J.,  added  :  "  In 
no  capital  case  against  the  king  can  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  be 
sworn ;  but  I  will  say  thb  to  the  jury,  that  [the  reason]  they  are  not  sworn 
is  because  they  cannot ;  but  the  jury  is  to  take  great  heed  of  what  they 
say,  and  to  be  governed  by  it  according  to  the  credibility  of  the  person 
and  the  matter."  Thereupon  another  of  the  accused  cited  the  foregoing 
passage  from  3  Coke's  Inst.  79.  North,  C.  J.,  "  We  know  that  the  con- 
stant U9age  and  practice  is  so,  and  you  cannot  produce  any  man,  that  in 
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f  'ptcTent  much  injustice  as  against  the  prosecution.  On  the 
other  side,  the  king  could  pardon.,'  and  moreover  the  natu- 
ral sympathy  of  the  jury  with  accused  persons,  and  the 
<>peTa,tioB  of  humane  maxims  and  sentiments,  secured  a. 
luleiable  fairness.  And,  no  doubt,  the  judges  disciplined 
tiie  jury  in  one  way  or  auotber.  An  early  instance  of  this, 
b  1302,  is  found  in  Y.  B.  30  &  31  Edw.  I.  522.  A  man 
was  indicted  for  homicide,  and  said  that  he  had  beeu  pre- 
Tiously  acquitted  of  the  same  death;  it  was  found  by  the 
rolls  that  it  was  as  he  said,  and  that  he  hod  the  king's  writ 
Aiono  et  malo.  It  was  adjudged  that  he  should  go  quit, 
and  tliat  five  of  the  ^indicting]  inquest  should  go  to  pviaon 

MjapittlcasehwlhiairitQegsesflwoni  against  the  kins-  L.C.J.[Scrnsgs]. 
Hj  Lunl  Coke  nys  otherwise  that  the  evideace  should  be  so  plain  that 
tHdiing  cunld  be  answered  to  it;  and  therefore  no  eridence  sbould  be 
■*iini  tfpunst  the  king.  Ganan.  My  lord,  those  are  the  wotils  of  my 
LartCuke.  L.  C.  J.  Scriggs.  You  argue  against  tlie  known  pcnctice  of 
lU  igo.  L.  C.  J.  Norih.  There  wns  never  any  inou,  in  a  capital  case, 
■*en  igiinat  the  king,"  And  so  in  Fitzharris'»  case,  S  How.  St.  Tr.  22S, 
in  (1M1J,  for  tugh  tteaaon ;  and  Uates'a  case.  10  It.  12B0  (16S3|. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  died  on  Christm*i  Day,  1676.  had  boau  Cliiaf- 
JMice  d  England  from  16TI  to  1«T6.  In  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown, ii. 
U\  lie  <ay« :  "  Regnlarly  the  evidence  tor  the  prisoner  in  i:asea  capital 
t>  pnt  without  oath,  though  the  reason  thereof  is  not  manifest ;  but 
InUtnriw  it  is]  in  all  cues  out  capital,  Ihongh  it  be  mia|irigion  of  trenson : 
ttJsim  is  counsel  allowed  him  to  gire  evidence  to  the  fact,  nor  in  any 
<w.  oatn  ttiallcr  »t  law  doth  arise." 

Hit  ihia  whole  matter  was  cured  in  1695,  as  regards  treason,  by  the 
St-'Vin.  ULc.  3,  a.  1.  In  1701,bySt.  I  Anne,  c.  9,  a.  3,  in  felony,  also, 
mnatmttat  the  accused  were  allowed  to  be  iworn.  Dot  not  nntil  \S3S 
(A.i*7  Wm.  rV.  c,  1U|  was  there  slatntorv  authority  in  England,  for 
•  fan  daincs  by  counsel  iu  cases  qF  felony,  "  A  lonj;  step  in  that  direc- 
InawBi,  bow«T«T,  mails  liy  the  practice  which  grew  up  in  the  courae  of 
■k*  tigklaMilA  eeuturr  tn  allow  counsel  to  cross-examine  witnesses  iu 
^Mof  l«I«ny'  —  an  indiilgeuce  which  .  ,  .  was  not  allowed  by  the  Hon-'s 
tl  larit  to  Lord  Ferrets  (in  1760),  though  his  defence  was  insanity." 
Staph.  «M.  View  Cr,  Law  (2d  ed,),  (6.  Stephen  cites  a  case  of  mpc  in 
IbtKiiCB  of  Kdw.  I  (Y.  B.  30  &,  31  Edw.  1.529,  5.10:  cf  p.  xlir),  where 
ia  MCoaing  to  allow  counsel,  to  the  prisoner,  the  general  rule  tu  that 
cSm  Is  BBaooDced.  Uape  was  made  a  felony  in  1285. 
>  Hale,  n  Cr.il.  309,  .110, 
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as  "  attainted,"  and  that  the  sheriff  should  take  their  lands 
and  chattels  into  the  king's  hands.  Berewyk,  J.,  goes  on  to 
make  some  remarks  which  appear  to  mean  (the  text  seems 
corrupt)  that  while  these  men  cannot  be  attainted  (t.  6.,  con- 
victed) by  a  jury  of  twenty-four,  yet  they  are  attainted  out 
of  their  own  mouths,  for  they  were  on  the  inquest  which 
formerly  acquitted  this  man  of  the  death,  and  now  on  a 
jury  which  accuses  him  of  it.  It  is  added  by  the  reporter 
that  the  justices  were  the  harder  on  them  because  they 
could  not  suggest  any  one  else  as  guilty.  So,  in  1329,^  a 
jury  was  amerced  for  undervaluing  the  goods  of  a  felon 
who  fled. 

When  the  criminal  jury  came  to  act  on  the  evidence  of 
witnesses,  the  punishing  of  them  must  often  have  seemed 
harsh  and  out  of  place.  It  could  not  last,  but  it  was 
hard  to  give  it  up.  In  1500,  for  refusing  to  convict  on 
what  was  regarded  by  the  court  as  sufficient  evidence,  the 
jury  were  imprisoned  until  they  gave  a  bond  to  appear 
before  the  king  and  council,  and  were  then  fined  eight 
pounds  apiece.  But  Sir  Kichard  Empson  was  afterwards 
punished  for  this.'  The  fining  and  imprisonment  of  jurors 
were  authorized,  in  1534,  by  the  statute  26  H.  VIII.  c.  4, 
but  only  in  a  particular  place,  viz.,  in  "Wales  and  the 
Marches  thereof."  Certain  irregularities  in  those  parts 
were  recited,  and  these  punishments  were  authorized  in  case 
of-  acquittal  or  giving  "an  untrue  verdict  against  the  king, 
contraiy  to  good  and  pregnant  evidence  ministered  to  them 
by  persons  sworn  before  the  justices,"  etc.  Yaughan,  in 
Bushel's  case,  draws  the  inference  from  this  statute  that 
this  treatment  would  not  be  legal  without  it,  or  where  it  did 
not  extend.  But  the  Star  Chamber  accounted  it  legal  enough 
for  them.  "In  the  reigns  of  H.  VII.,  H.  VIII.,  Queen  Mary, 
and  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,"  says  Hudson 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Star  Chamber  (s.  vii.),  "  there  was 
scarce  one  term  pretermitted  but  some  grand  inquest  or  jury 

1  Fitz.  Cor.  287. 
*  Hardres,  98-9. 
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ns  tincd  for  acquitting  felons  or  murderers  ;  in  which  case 
l»j  no  attaint."  In  Throckmorton's  case,  in  1554,'  when  the 
jory  acjuitted  the  accused  of  treason,  after  his  vigorous  and 
liiKwd  defence  of  himself,  '■  The  Court,  being  diss atis tied 
mill  the  verdict,  committed  the  jury  to  prison.  Four  of 
them  afterwards  made  their  submission,  and  owned  their 
offence  .  .  .  and  were  delivered ;  •  .  .  but  the  other  eight 
■ere  detained  .  .  .  and  on  the  26th  of  October  [the  trial 
»M  on  April  17]  were  brought  before  the  Council  in  the 
Stai  Chamber.  The  Lords,  extremely  offended  at  their 
hehatior,"  sentenced  the  foreman  and  another  to  pay 
£-,000  apiece  within  a.  fortnight,  and  the  other  six  a 
tbousand  marks  each,  and  all  were  sent  back  to  prison. 
On  December  12,  five  jurors  were  discharged  on  paying 
i^  apiece,  and  nine  days  later  the  rest,  on  paying  £60 
»i'iMe. 

We  may  see  how  the  whole  matter  was  regarded  by  a 
ttgwiODS  and  well-informed  statesman,  only  ten  or  eleven 
I*OT  after  Throckmorton's  case,  in  Smith's  Common- 
*<allii  of  England.'  If,  he  says,  a  jury  improperly  find 
i  man  guilty,  the  judges  moderate  this  by  reprieving  and 
Kcanmenditig  a  pardon.  "If,  having  pregnant  evi- 
dence, nevertheless,  the  twelve  do  acquit  the  malefactor, 
■bicb  they  will  do  sometime,  .  .  .  the  prisoner  escapeth, 
but  the  twelve  not  only  rebuked  by  the  judges,  but  also 
tirratened  of  punishment.  .  .  ,  But  this  threatening 
cianceth  oftener  than  the  execution  tliereof.  Yet  I  have 
»Kn  in  my  time,  but  not  in  the  reign  of  the  queen  now,* 
Hist  Ml  inquest  for  pronouncing  one  not  guilty  of  treason 
taalnry  to  such  evidence  as  was  brought  in,  were  not  only 
■njirisoDed  for  a  space,  but  an  huge  fine  set  upon  their 
Heada ;  .  .  .  anotlier  inquest  for  acquitting  another,  beside 
Frying  a  fine  of  money,  put  to  open  ignominy  and  shame. 

'  I  lliw,  St.  Tr.  869  ;  s.  c,  I  Jardine's  Crim.  Trials,  62. 
*  Book  iii.  c.  1 , 

'  B«  ■•■  writini;  in  Elinabeth's  Beveuth  jear.     TtrockraorWn's  triaJ 
•X  in  QoMit  Mtaj't  Ant  jetz. 
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But  these  doings  were  even  then  by  many  accounted  very 

violent,  tyrannical,  and  contrary  to  the  liberty  and  custom 

of  the  realm  of  England.  Wherefore  it  cometh  veiy  seldom 

in  use  :  yet  so  much  at  a  time  the  inquest  may  be  corrupted 

that  the  prince  may  have  cause  with  justice  to  punish  them, 

for  they  are  men  and  subject  to  corruption  and  partiality  as 

others  be." 

We  are  told  of  many  precedents  in  the  Court  of  Wards 

for  punishing  juries  who  refused  to  find  as  directed  by  the 
courts,  and  the  reporter  specifies  five  of  them  running  from 
1571  down  to  1597,  «  this  Easter  term  39  Eliz."  ^  In  1600,« 
in  an  appeal  of  death,  the  foreman  and  seven  others  of  the 
jury  were  heavily  fined ;  but  there  was  here  an  element  of 
real  misconduct,  besides  going  against  the  instructions  of 
the  court.  In  1602,*  for  acquitting  of  murder,  the  jury  were 
''  committed  and  fined  and  bound  to  their  good  behavior," 
and  the  reporter  does  not  omit  to  mention  that  Popham, 
Gawdy,  and  Fenner  (the  judges)  fuerunt  valde  irati.  In 
1607  *  it  is  said,  whether  by  the  reporter  or  the  Star 
Chamber  is  not  quite  clear,  that,  ''when  a  jury  hath  ac- 
quitted a  felon  or  traitor  against  manifest  proof  there 
they  may  be  charged,  in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  their 
partiality  in  finding  a  manifest  offender  not  guilty,  ne 
maleficia  remanerent  impunitaJ^  In  1664,*  six  of  a  jury 
were  fined  for  refusing  "to  find  certain  Quakers  guilty 
according  to  their  evidence."  In  1665,  in  Wagstaffe's  case, 
a  famous  one,  in  which  the  reporters  differ  about  various 
details,*  we  learn  from  the  judge  himself  » that  the  jury  were 
fined  for  acquitting,  against  law  and  evidence,  certain 
Quakers  charged  with  being  at  an  unlawful   conventicle. 

1  Moore.  730,  731. 

«  Watts  V.  Braines,  Cro.  EL  778. 

*  Wharton's  case,  Yelverton,  243 ;  s.  c.  N07,  48. 

*  Floyd  V.  Barker,  12  Co.  23. 

'  Leach's  case,  T.  Raymond,  98. 

*  Hardres,  409 ;  8.  c.  1  Sid-  272;  1  Keble,  938;  T.  Raym.  138;  Hale^ 
P.  C.  ii.  312, 313. 

^  J.  Kelyng,  Rep.  3d  ed.  69. 
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Two  were  fined  five  marks  apiece,  and  the  other  ten  i 
bnndred  marks  apiece.  After  failing  to  get  relief  at  the 
hands  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  the  King's  Bench, 
the  jurymen,  says  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  "  brought  their  habeut 
forpxu  in  the  court  of  Common  Bench,  and  ail  the  judges 
I  of  England  were  assembled  to  consider  of  the  legality  of 
this  fine  and  the  imprisoument  thereupon.  ...  It  was 
agreed  by  all  the  judges  of  England  (one  only  dissenting) 
that  this  fine  was  not  legally  set  upon  the  jury,  for  they  are 
the  judges  of  matters  of  fact,  and  although  it  was  inserted 
in  the  fine  that  it  was  contra  direct ioneiii  curiae  in  Tnateria 
l-tyit,  this  mended  not  the  matter,  for  it  was  impossible  any 
matt«r  of  law  could  come  in  question  till  the  matters  of  fact 
were  settled,  and  stated,  and  agreed  by  the  jury,  and  of  such 
matters  of  fact  they  were  the  only  competent  judges." '  The 
dissenting  judge  was  probably  Kelyng.  Had  the  judges  met 
a  little  earlier  there  would  have  been  another  dissenter,  vis,, 
Chief- Justice  Hyde,  who  died  on  the  the  first  of  the  same 
i£ay  wherein  Wagstaffe  was  punished.  What  his  views 
were  maybe  seen  in  a  civil  case  just  before,  on  "Friday, 
A.pril  14,"*  where  in  arranging  for  a  new  trial  in  a  case 
where  a  verdict  had  been  given  contrary  to  evidence,  he 
"  ordered  the  sheriff  should  return  a  good  jury  iu  the  new 
trial  i  "  and  the  importer  adds,  "  Hyde,  Chief -Justice,  con- 
ceived juror*  ought  to  be  fined  if  they  would  go  against  the 
Hare  flaw?]  and  direction,  take  bit  in  mouth  and  go  head- 
■tning  (gainst  the  court ;  and  said,  that  by  the  grace  of  God 
h(i  would  have  it  tried,  seeing  the  attaint  is  now  fruitless." 
The  ardor  of  these  expressions  may  be  understood  from 
»hat  this  same  judge  had  done  before,  and  the  reception 
his  action  had  met  with.  In  a  civil  case  he  had  fined  the 
jurors  five  pounds  apiece  three  years  before,  but  the  ex- 
chM|uer  judges  had  refused  to  enforce  the  fine  as  lieing 
illegal,  and  "the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  judges" 

'  lUla.  P.  C.  ii.  312.     n.-ile's  biH.k  i*  snppospcl  to  h»ve  been  written  in 
Ii4a-UT^    U  «M  Dot  printed  for  stx^j  yean  after  tie  death. 
>  I  Kebte.  SM. 
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had  agreed  with  them,*  The  doctrine  of  a  few  years  later, 
that  wherever  an  attaint  will  lie  upon  a  verdict  it  is  illegal 
to  fine  or  imprison,  was  referred  to  the  case  where  Hyde 
had  fined  the  jury:  "All  the  judges  have  agreed  upon  a 
full  conference  at  Serjeant's  Inn  in  this  case.  And  it  was 
formerly  so  agreed  by  the  then  judges  in  a  case  where 
Justice  Hyde,  etc.,  .  .  .  that  a  jury  is  not  finable  for  going 
against  their  evidence  where  an  attaint  lies  .  .  .  for  it  may 
be  affirmed  and  found  upon  the  attaint  a  true  verdict."  * 

But  in  criminal  cases,  at  any  rate,  fining  was  still  kept 
up  J  although  there  was  a  difference  in  the  power  allowed  to 
different  courts.*  In  1666  *  Kelyng,  now  Chief- Justice,  fined 
a  jury  five  pounds  apiece  for  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
where  he  had  directed  them  that  it  was  murder ;  "  but  after, 
upon  the  petition  of  the  jurors,  I  took  down  their  fines  to 
40s,  apiece,  which  they  all  paid."  In  1667,*  Kelyng  fined 
eleven  of  the  grand  jury  twenty  pounds  apiece  for  refusing 
to  indict  for  murder,  and  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench 
held  this  good.  The  reporter  makes  the  judges  add,  '^  And 
when  the  petty  jury,  contrary  to  directions  of  the  court,  will 
find  a  murder  manslaughter  •  .  .  yet  the  court  will  fine 
them.  But,"  adds  the  reporter,  "  because  they  were  gentle- 
men of  repute  in  the  country,  the  court  spared  the  fine ;  yet 
in  Parliament  the  Chief-Justice  was  fain  Ub  submit,  being  by 
Sir  H.  W[indham]  accused."  •  Finally,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in 
1670,  the  jurors  who  acquitted  William  Penn  and  William 
Mead  on  a  charge  of  taking  part  in  an  unlawful  assembly, 
etc.,  were  fined  and  imprisoned.    But  on  habeas  corpus  in  the 

1  Hale,  P.  C.  ii.  160,311. 

*  Bashers  case,  Vaughan,  pp.  144-5. 

*  Hale,  P.  C.  ii.  313. 

*  Keljng,  old  ed.  50. 

*  King  V.  Windham,  2  Keble,  180. 

*  For  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  see  6  How.  St.  Tr. 
993.  The  House  appears  to  have  passed  a  resolution  (after  hearing  the 
Chief-Justice  in  his  own  defence)  condemning  the  fining  or  imprisoning 
of  jurors  as  illegal.  But  a  bill  which  was  brought  in,  to  the  same  effect, 
did  not  pass  the  Hon.<(e. 
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Common  Pleas,'  they  were  discharged,  and  Vaughan,  C.  J,, 
|ironouuced  that  memorable  optDion  which  suoa  ended  the 
tining  of  jurors  for  their  verdicts,  and  vindicated  their  char- 
acter as  judges  of  fact.  "A  witness,'*  he  says,  "swears  to 
but  vfhat  he  hath  heard  or  seen;  generally  or  more  largely 
to  what  hath  talleu  undev  his  senses.  But  a  juryman  swears 
to  what  he  can  infer  and  conclude  from  the  testimony  of 
ouch  witnesses  by  the  act  and  force  of  his  understanding  to 
be  the  fact  inquired  after." '  As  regards  the  charge  that 
the  jury  went  against  the  instruction  of  the  court  iu  law, 
—  a  court,  Vaughan  says,  does  not  charge  a  jury  with  matter 
of  law  in  the  abstract,  but  only  upon  the  law  as  growing 
out  of  some  supposition  of  fact.  This  matter  of  fact  is  for 
the  jury;  it  is  not  for  the  judge,  "having  heard  the  evi- 
dence given  in  court  (for  he  knows  no  other),"  to  order  the 
jury  to  find  the  fact  one  way  rather  thau  the  other ;  for  if 
he  oould,  "the  jury  is  but  a  troublesome  delay,  great 
charge,  aud  of  no  use."  The  judge  cannot  know  all  the 
erideooe  which  the  jury  goes  upon;  they  have  much  other 
than  what  is  given  iu  court.  They  are  from  the  vicinage, 
because  the  law  supposes  them  to  be  abl«]  to  decide  the  case 
though  DO  evidence  at  alt  were  given  in  court  on  either 
side.  They  may,  from  their  private  knowledge,  of  which 
th«  judge  knows  nothing,  have  ground  to  discredit  all  that 
13  giren  in  evidence  in  court.  They  may  proceed  upon 
&  view.'     "  A  man  cannot  see  by  another's  eye,  oor  hear  by 

'  Buhal'i  aum.  Vanghin.  I3S;  s.  c.  6  Bow.  St.  Tr.  999;  tor  Peon  wid 
U*air«  <«Be,  we  i'/).  9^ I ,  VaugliBn's  optDioD,  as  iC  ba«  come  down  to  im, 
t*nn*  to  lie  ui  QnfluUlial  draft.  Aa  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Ibe  ComniUD 
Pleu  ID  *Qch  cues,  lee  Wood's  ewe.  3  Wiln.  173- 

'  "  A  tmlirt,"  M.v<  I*e,  C.  J-,  in  I  ?38  (Smith  d.  Dormer  t'.  Parkhnr»t, 
AnilnvB,  399).  "  is  only  a.  judgmeut  given  npou  a  comparisini  of  pruots," 
TbM  bnnga  ai  into  a  modem  atmoapliere. 

•  For  the  modem  way  of  dealing  with  tliis  matter  of  the  view,  «ee  TuUy 
».  FUdibarg  R.  R-  Co.,  134  Maaa.  199,  503,  As  rpgarlB  difficnlliei  that 
aame  ttxniu  hate  felt  in  barnionixiiig  the  f  uuctiou  of  die  coart  in  settiug 
wida  »«rtict»,  with  that  of  the  jn(y  in  acting  Q[»on  a  view  and  iu  dealing 
milk  ih*  eridence  of  expena,  see  Topeta.  v.  Mariinean.  43  Kntiaaa.  389- 
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another's  ear;  no  more  can  a  man  conclude  or  infer  the 
thing  to  be  resolved  by  another's  understanding  or  reason- 
ing."  It  is  absurd  that  a  judge  should  fine  a  jury  for 
going  against  their  evidence,  when  he  knows  but  part  of  it, 
**for  the  better  and  greater  part  of  the  evidence  may  be 
wholly  unknown  to  him ;  and  this  may  happen  in  most 
cases,  and  often  doth,  as  in  Granby  and  Short's  case."  ^ 

(h)  Two  things  stand  out  prominently  in  Vaughan's 
opinion  in  Bushel's  case :  1.  The  jury  are  judges  of  evi- 
dence. 2.  They  act  upon  evidence  of  which  the  court  knows 
nothing;  and  may  rightfully  decide  a  case  without  any 
evidence  publicly  given  for  or  against  either  party.  It  was 
now  two  hundred  years  since  Fortescue  wrote  his  book  and 
showed  witnesses  testifying  in  open  court  to  the  jury ;  and 
as  we  see,  not  yet  has  the  jury  lost  its  old  character,  as 
being  in  itself  a  body  of  witnesses ;  indeed,  it  is  this  char- 
acter, and  this  fact  that  the  judge  cannot  know  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  go,  that  make  one  of  the  chief  pillars  upon 
which  Vaughan's  great  judgment  rests.  This  double  char- 
acter of  the  jury  was  no  novelty.     As  we  have  seen,  the 

91 ;  Hoffman  v.  R.  R.  Co.,  143  Pa.  503 ;  Parks  v.  Boston,  15  Pick.  209- 
11,  and  the  excellent  remarks  of  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Davis  v.  Jennej,  1  Met. 
222-3 ;  Shoemaker  v.  U.  S.  147  U.  S.  282,  304,  305. 

1  Cro.  El.  616  (1598).  Bushel's  cane  marks  the  end  of  the  anachronism 
of  punishing  jurors  for  their  verdicts  as  being  against  evidence.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  some  reservations  were  made.  Hale,  P.  C  ii.  31 0~ 
314,  St.  Bar  v.  Williams,  3  Keblc,  351  (1674).  Although  the  attaint  was 
not  abolished  until  1825,  it  was  but  a  name.  Yet  Vaughan's  successor.  Sir 
Francis  North,  afterwards  Lord  Keeper,  did  not  at  all  like  this  result.  In 
that  very  interesting  book,  *'  The  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,"  his 
brother,  Roger  North  (i.  p.  131),  preserves  a  remark  by  the  Lord  Keeper 
that  the  doctrine  "  that  juries  cannot  be  fined  for  slighting  evidence  and 
directions  [is]  contrary  to  reason  and  the  whole  course  of  precedents." 
Roger  North  adds,  **  This  was  popular,  and  the  law  stands  so  settled. 
The  matter  is  trust,  whether  the  court  or  jury.  The  Court  may  abuse 
a  trust  in  an  undue  punishment  of  jurymen,  as  in  any  other  acts  of 
justice;  and  on  the  other  side,  juries  may  abuse  their  trust.  .  .  .  The 
])recedents  run  all  for  the  trust  on  the  side  of  the  court ;  what  reason  to 
change  it  (which  was  changing  the  law)  but  popularity." 
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jury  bad  much  evidence  long  before  the  parties  could  bring 
in  tbcir  witnesses,  aiid  in  so  far  as  they  acted  on  evidence 
ihey  were  always  judges.  This  side  of  their  function  had 
been  slowly  growing,  until  now  it  was  a  great,  conspicuous 
thing.  But  the  old  one  bad  not  gone  ;  that  also  continued 
a  leading  part  of  their  function.  Yet  it  had  begun  to 
diminish,  and  by  the  end  of  another  century  it  would  be 
toainly  gone. 

(4)  As  things  stood  after  Bushel's  case,  how  should  the 
jury  be  controlled  ?     The  attaint  was  obsolete,  and  fining 
and  imprisonment  were  no  longer  possible.     In   no  way 
ooold  tbey  be  punished  for  giving  verdicts  against  law  or 
«videuDe.    The  courts  found  a  remedy  by  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  their  very  ancient  jnrisdictioD  of  granting  new  trials 
in  case  of  misconduct.     If  a  jury  should  accept  food  from 
one  of  the  parties  while  they  were  out,  or  should  take  from 
him  a  paper  not  delivered  to  thetn  in  court,  and  should 
afterwards  find  for  him,  the  court  would  refuse  judgment, 
and  grant  a  new  iitnire.     And  so  for  other  sorts  of  mis~ 
carriage.*    Why  not,  then,  if  the  jury  should  go  plainly 
coQDter  to  law,  or  should  give  an   irrational,  absurd,  or 
clearly  false  verdict,  do  the  same  thing?     This  was  done. 
It  was  hazardous,  for  it  was,  in  some  cases,  undertaking  to 
revise  the  action  of  the  jury  in  a  region  belonging  pecn- 
liirlj  to  them,  and  was  going  beyond  anything  that  had 
formerly  been  done.     Moreover,  how  should  the  court  know 
tint  tlie  jury's  verdict  was  against  evidence  ?     And  how 
should  they  know  what  the  law  was  until  they  knew  what 
lie  ticts  were,  since  the  law,  as  applicable  to  the  case,  was 
iofttricably  bound  up  with  some  definite  supposition  of 
fel?    Evidently  the  keen  arguments  of  Vaughan's  opinion 
"we  Applicable  also  to  the  granting  of  new  trials,  for  going 
>|aiart  law  and  evidence.     But,  oevertheless,  the  step  had 
been  taken  at  least  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
>«enth  century. 

■  In  t»Aj  Berbert  i-.  Shaw,  II  Muii.  113.  Hnlt,  C.  J..  "cit«d  *.  ciun  in 
ll«  tiow  o[  Gdwanl  tlie  Thinl,  where  »  new  trial  wsb  Kranieil  l^mnae  i 
f**M  ti>i4  roiiMniMl  in  tb«  cause  tax  opon  tbe  l)en(;b  Kt  the  trial," 
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In  order  to  make  it  effective  it  was  necessary  to  accom- 
pany this  practice  by  an  endeavor  to  make  the  jury  declare 
publicly  their  private  knowledge  about  the  cause.  This 
effort  prospered  but  slowly.  The  old  function  of  the  jury 
was  too  deeply  ingrained  to  give  way  in  any  short  time ; 
the  judges  long  contented  themselves  with  advice,  with 
laying  it  down  as  a  moral  duty  that  the  jury  should  pub- 
licly declare  what  they  knew.  But  while  the  jury's  right 
to  go  upon  their  private  knowledge  was  emphatically  recog- 
nized in  1670,  and  continued  to  be  allowed  in  the  books 
well  on  into  the  next  century,  yet  the  enlarged  practice  of 
granting  new  trials,  and  the  growth  and  development  of  it 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  steadily 
transforming  the  old  jury  into  the  modern  one ;  and  at 
last  it  was  possible  for  the  judges  to  lay  it  down  for 
law  that  a  jury  cannot  give  a  verdict  upon  their  private 
knowledge.* 

(j)  Let  me  now  run  over  a  few  of  the  cases  relating  to 
the  new  way  of  controlling  the  jury,  speaking  first  of  civil 
cases,  and  then  of  criminal.  The  first  reported  case  of 
the  modern  new  trial  is  said  (I  suppose  truly)  to  be  that  of 
Wood  V.  Gunston,  in  1655,  in  the  "Upper  Bench."*  The 
jury,  in  an  action  for  calling  a  man  a  traitor,  had  given 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  damages;  a  motion  was  made  to 
set  this  aside  as  excessive,  and  give  a  new  trial.    It  was 

J  "It  remained,"  says  Mr.  Pike  (Hist.  Crime,  li.  368-9),  "for  Lord 
Ellenborough,  in  the  year  1816,  to  lay  clearly  down  the  maxim,  that  a 
judge  who  should  tell  jurors  to  consider  as  evidence  their  own  acquaint- 
ance with  matters  in  dispute  would  misdirect  them.  The  true  qualification 
for  a  juror  has  thus  become  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  was  when 
juries  were  first  instituted.  In  order  to  give  an  impartial  verdict,  he  should 
enter  the  box  altogether  uninformed  on  the  issue  which  he  will  have  to 
decide."  Perhaps  the  effect  of  this  case,  which  I  take  to  be  K.  v.  Sutton, 
4  M.  &  S.  532,  is  overstated  here.  But  this,  at  least,  is  true,  that  the  court 
here  clearly  assumes  the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  See  3  Harv.  Law  Rev. 
800;  McKinnon  r.  Bliss,  21  N.  Y.  215;  Chattanooga  R.  R.  Ca  v.  Owaiv 
90  Qa.  265. 

^  Style,  466 ;  s.  c.  462. 
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granted  after  full  debate,  —  Gljnue,  C.  J.,  saying,  "If  the 
coart  do  believe  that  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  agiuiist  their 
direction  they  may  grant  a  new  trial."  Although  this  is 
the  first  reported  case  of  allowing  a  new  trial  for  the 
modern  reasons,  iierhaps  it  was  not  the  first  one  decided. 
Holt,  C.  J.,  in  1699,  in  Argent  v.  Sir  Marmaduke  Darrell,> 
where  a  new  trial  was  moveil  for  in  a  trial  at  bar,  on  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  evidence,  said :  "  The 
reason  of  granting  new  trials  upon  verdicts  against  evi- 
dence at  the  assizes  is  because  they  are  subordinate  trials 
sppoiated  by  the  Statute  West.  II.  e.  30. . .  .  And  there  have 
betrn  new  trials  anciently,  as  appears  from  this,  that  it  is  a 
good  challenge  to  the  juror  that  be  hath  been  a  juror  before  in 
the  same  cause.  But  we  must  not  make  ourselveo  absolute 
judges  of  law  and  fact  too  ;  and  there  never  was  a  new  trial 
»fter  a  trial  at  bar,  in  ejectment."'  And  Lord  Mansfield, 
in  the  case  of  Bright  u.  Eynon,' in  175",  said:  "It  is  not 
true  '  that  no  new  trials  were  granted  before  1655 ; '  as  has 
been  said  from  Style,  466."  He  was  referring,  apparently, 
to  the  argument  of  Serjeant  Maynard,  in  that  case  (Wood 
r.  GuDstou),  who  "  said  that  after  a  verdict  the  partiality 
of  the  jury  ought  not  to  be  questioned,  nor  is  there  any 
precedent  for  it  in  our  books  of  the  law,"  Lord  Mansfield 
added :  "  The  reason  why  this  matter  cannot  be  traced 
farther  back  is,  'that  the  old  report  books  do  not  give  any 
scoounta  of  determinations  made  by  the  court  upon  mo- 
tions.' "  In  support  of  what  he  says,  Lord  Mansfield  relies 
oo  the  language  of  Glynne,  C.  J.,  in  Wood  u.  Guuston: 
"It  is  frequent  in  our  books  for  the  court  to  take  notice  of 
miscarriages  of  juries  and  to  grjint  new  trials  upon  them." 

But  we  are  dealing  with  au  extension  of  this  old  practice. 
As  regards  the  challenge  of  which  Holt,  C.  J.,  speaks,  it 
may  indicate  a  new  trial  for  ordinary  misconduct;  or  it 

I  ftftlk.  648. 

:  Bm  *#  ta  this  also  the  law  .leveloped .     R.  v.  Bewdler.  3  P.  Willititiu, 
tOT  (1712):  Smith  (1.  Dortner  c.  Fiukharst,  Aqdrewg,  3lj  (IT3S) 
■  I  Ban.  390. 
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may  have  been  the  challenge  to  jurors,  in  criminal  cases,  who 
bad  served  on  the  grand  jury.^  We  may  assume,  probably, 
that  the  new  practice  came  about  not  long  before  Wood  v. 
Gunston.  In  1648,  in  Slade's  case,'  judgment  had  been 
stayed  upon  a  verdict,  on  a  certificate  from  the  judge  pre- 
siding at  the  trial,  who  certified  that  "  the  verdict  passed 
against  his  opinion."  A  motion  was  now  made  for  judg- 
ment ;  but  "  Hales,  of  counsel  with  the  defendant,  prayed 
that  this  judgment  might  be  arrested,  and  that  there  might 
be  a  new  trial,  for  that  it  hath  been  done  heretofore  in  like 
cases."  *  Kolle,  J.,  ''  It  ought  not  to  be  stayed,  though  it 
have  been  done  in  the  Common  Pleas,  for  it  was  too  arbi- 
trary for  them  to  do  it,  and  you  may  have  your  attaint 
against  the  jury,  and  there  is  no  other  remedy  in  law  for 
you,  but  it  were  good  to  advise  the  party  to  suffer  a  new  trial 
for  better  satisfaction."  We  may  take  it,  then,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  practice  of  revis- 
ing and  setting  aside  the  verdicts  of  juries,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  evidence,  was  first  introduced,  or,  at  any  rate, 
clearly  recognized  and  established.^ 

1  Supra,  p.  82. 

*  Style,  138. 

s  Hales  is  probably  Sir  M.  Hale,  who  was  occasionally  so  called,  and 
was  then  a  leading  barrister. 

*  A  very  interesting  fact  shonld  be  noted  here,  that  the  common-law 
courts  were  probably  stirred  up  to  granting  new  trials  not  only  by  the 
obsolescence  of  attaints  and  the  need  of  controlling  juries  which  resulted 
from  that,  but  by  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  interference 
of  Courts  of  Equity.  The  Star  Chamber  had  long  punished  jurors  for 
false  verdicts.  "  Not  so  few  as  forty  juries  have  been  punished  in  this 
court  for  perjury  in  their  verdicts  within  fifty  years,"  says  Hudson,  speak- 
ing early  in  the  seventeenth  century  (Treatise  ou  the  Star  Chamber,  Coll. 
Jurid.  115).  Compare  supra,  p.  139.  The  Star  Chamber  was  abolished 
in  1640  (St.  16  Car.  1,  c.  10),  about  five  years  after  Hudson's  death.  In 
Martyn  r.  Jackson  (1674),  on  the  motion  to  set  aside  a  verdict  on  the  parol 
affirmation  of  Hale,  C.  J.,  that  it  was  against  evidence,  Twisden,  J.,  and 
Wilde,  J.,  refused  a  new  trial.  Rainsford,  C.  J.,  was  for  it :  "  Juries  are 
wilful  enough,  and  denying  a  new  trial  here  will  but  send  parties  into  the 
Chancery."  3  Keble,  398.  See  1  Speuce,  Eq.  Jur.  Ch.  700.  A  little  Uter 
than  this  case  of  1674,  in  a  trial  at  Guildhall,  the  counsel  agreed  upon  a 
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Now,  as  I  have  said,  I 
granting  of  new  trials  c 


order  to  enforce  effectually  the 
I  the  new  grounds,  it  was  impor- 


■peciad  recdict,  ttnd  drew  ap  the  notes  fur  i 
tU-e  told  tbe  jatj'  that,  it  being  matter  [l 
VAh  aiee  left  to  the  iletermiDation  of  tl 
jarr  .  .  .  told  the  Chief -Justice  that  the 


"Thereupou  the  Ciiief-Jna- 
.w,  it  was  \iy  llie  cuuiis<!l  uu 
ourt.  The  toremau  oE  tlic 
art  Qor  couuset  should  not 


make  anjierdirt  for  them,  — thej.  a«  an  Euglish  jury,  woulil  malte  their 
own  Terdicts  themselves;  and,  thereupou,  gave  u  geueral  verdii-t  for  the 
defendant.  Bat  there  beiug  a  bill  iu  Chaucery  depending  about  tliia 
matter,  and  an  injonctiou  moved  for,  afcer  this  verdiot,  the  Lord  Chaa- 
c*lloT  Finch  declared  that  he  had  formerly  so  great  an  opinion  at  Loudon 
jitrifs  that  if  his  whole  estate  la;  at  stake,  he  would  willingly  try  it  br  a 
Luadon  jarf.  But,  tayt  he.  tbe.v  hare  so  misbehaved  themselves  in  this 
otose  that  t  had  rather  see  mj  house  on  fire  than  hear  of  snch  another 
Tetdict.  And  therefore  he  granted  a  perpetual  injunction."  3  Lilly's 
Abr.  <ed.  17«5)  ;9S.  LorO  Nottingham  had  been  "  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Plncb"  from  167i  to  1681.  A  new  trial  was  granted  iu  1712,  after  like 
beluiTior  of  a  jnr;  iu  a  trial  at  bar.  R.  u.  Bewdley,  3  P.  William)'.  207. 
ComtAre  the  strong  language  of  Holt.  C.J.,  iu  granting  a  new  trial,  in 
Ash  r.  A«h  (Comb.  357), 

Fur  tlie  older  law  of  attaints,  reviews,  and  new  trials  in  our  Amerimn 
odotuM.  especially  in  MassavhuFeiis,  see  a  learned  note  by  liorsce 
( Mr.  Joalice)  Gn;,  Quincy's  Rep.  558-560,  5G5,  567  ;  6  Dane's  Ab.  c.  189  ; 
Angier  r.  Jackson,  Qnincy,  84  (H^S),  9  I'ick.  569-571  ;  MiUer  v.  Baker. 
M  Pufc.  !8».  !8»-S90.  tn  Mastochnsetts.  in  May,  1672,  a  law  was  pissed 
b  ngvd  to  tbe  verdicts  of  jnries  in  civil  coses,  providing  that  in  general 
Ihei  ebanld  be  accepted  by  the  courts,  "unless,  upon  apparent  corruption 
or  error  in  the  jury  giving  in  their  verdict  contrary  to  Uw  or  eridence. 
the  patty  cast  shall  in  open  court  attaint  the  jury,"  and  give  bond  with 
■orety  to  proieciite  the  jury  in  an  action  of  attaint  in  the  Court  at  Assijt- 
aata.  In  that  case,  the  action  shall  be  tried  bv  a  jury  of  tweuty-fonr.  and 
if  "  niaailest  error  and  mistake  "  be  found,  the  party  complaining  is  to  be 
ttftoA  "  his  full  damage  [rum  tbe  other  party  to  the  original  suit."  If 
\itiharf.  fonspintcy.  or  other  corruption  be  found  iu  the  jury  attainted, 
they  MB  lo  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment ;  hut,  if  the  former  jury 
1«  "angaltted,"  they  are  to  have  double  a»st«  from  the  accusing  party, 
mhI  ibelt  Terdict  is  to  stand  good.  Itec.  of  Mass.  iv.  Part  2,  508.  Twelve 
y«an  later,  on  September  II,  1684.  a  stringent  and  effectual  restraining 
sutnte  WIS  passed,  which,  after  reciting  that  this  provision  for  attaints  is 
Uirnded  with  various  mischiefs,  provides  that  the  att^nting  party  shall 
sui«  in  writing  "  for  what  cause,  and  show  how  the  same  doth  appear  so 
to  lir : "  and  It  the  former  verdict  be  conUimed  that  he  shall  pay  "  to  the 
mnnir)  "  a  fine  of  ten  potinds.  and  also  pay  forty  shillings  to  each  of  the 
suairilAi  inrrmeo.    And,  fortlier.  if  cormpliou  were  charged  ngalusl  Ih* 
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tant  that  the  jury  should  disclose  publicly  what  they  knew, 
so  that  the  court  could  tell  whether  they  really  did  go 
against  evidence  or  not.  The  courts  acted  accordingly.  In 
1598,*  we  see  it  recognized  that  a  juryman  may  communi- 
cate to  his  associates  privately  any  oral  or  written  infor- 
mation that  he  has,  if  not  induced  thereto  by  either  of  the 
parties.  But  in  1650,  in  Bennett  v.  Hartford,*  it  was  laid 
down  that  a  juror  ought  to  state  publicly  in  court  on  oath 
any  such  information,  and  not  to  give  it  in  private  to  his 
companions.  In  1656,'  a  barrister,  being  returned  of  the 
jury,  and  "  having  been  at  a  trial  of  the  same  cause  about 
twenty  years  past,  in  the  exchequer,  and  heard  there  great 
evidence,"  asked  whether  he  ought  to  inform  the  rest  of 
the  jury  privately  of  this,  or  conceal  it,  or  declare  it  in  open 
court.  The  court  ordered  him  to  make  public  declaration  of 
it.  He  did  so,  and  upon  merely  his  juryman's  oath.  Half 
a  century  later,  in  1702,*  the  same  duty  is  reported  to  have 
been  laid  down  in  general  terms  for  the  whole  jury  :  **  If  a 
jury  give  a  verdict  on  their  own  knowledge,  they  ought  to 
tell  the  court  so,  that  they  may  be  sworn  as  witnesses.  And 
the  fair  way  is  to  tell  the  court  before  they  are  sworn  that 
they  have  evidence  to  give."  And  so  our  modem  doctrine 
grew  up.* 

first  jnrj,  they  shall  have  an  action  for  slander,  jointly  or  severally,  aji^inst 
the  attainting  party,  and  he  shall  be  farther  fined  as  the  court  thinks 
meet,  and  shall  pay  double  costs  to  the  other  party  and  double  interest 
on  the  former  verdict.  Rec.  of  Mass.  v.  449.  This  statute  suddenly  checked 
attaints,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  have  put  an  end  to  them.  Immediately 
before,  the  records  show  many  cases.  Afterwards  three  cases  are  recorded, 
in  the  following  March,  and,  about  a  year  later,  one  case.  In  examining 
the  records  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  for  several  years  after  this.  I  saw 
no  other  case. 

^  Graves  v.  Short,  Cro.  El.  616.    Compare  Vaughan,  135, 149. 

*  Style,  233 ;  s.  c.  aemble,  Style's  Reg.  (2d  ed.),  176. 

*  Duke  V.  Ventris,  a  trial  at  bar,  Trials  per  Pais,  c.  12  (8th  ed.  p.  258). 

*  Powys  V,  Gould,  7  Mod.  1 ;  8.  c.  Anonymous,  1  Salk.  405 ;  Holt,  404. 

^  Supra,  p.  170,  n.  The  giving  of  testimony  by  the  jury,  although  not 
common,  is  now  well  recognized.  I  am  tempted  to  mention  a  recent  case 
in  New  York,  reported  to  me  by  a  friend.  In  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  1892,  in  a  criminal  case,  one  of  the 
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As  regards  crimiaal  cases,  the  doctriue  of  new  trials  bad 
to  pay  regard  to  the  pleasure  and  uiterests  of  the  crowD,  od 
the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  to  considerations  of  mercy 
for  the  accused,  and  especially  to  the  ancient  maxim  that 
saved  a  man  from  being  put  a  second  time  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb.  And  so  that  extension  of  the  scope  of  new 
trials  which  went  on  during  the  seventeenth  century  had 
only  a  partial  operation  in  criminal  cases.  As  regards  a  new 
trial  after  acquittal,  "  It  was  never  yet  known,"  said  Chief- 
Justice  Pratt,  in  1724,' "that  a  verdict  was  set  aside  by 
wliich  the  defendant  was  aciuitted,  in  any  case  whatsoever, 
upon  a  criminal  prosecution."  And  as  to  a  new  trial  upon 
a  CODTiction,  it  haa  been  said  that  the  case  of  "  Simons,  the 
Jew,"  in  1752.  for  perjury,  was  the  first  one  in  which  a 
new  trial  had  been  allowed  "  to  any  person  who  had  been 
GODTicted  of  a  criminal  offence."  ' 

Both  of  these  statements  must  be  qualified.  In  1660,* 
■•two  cases  were  cited,  wherein  new  trials  had  been  granted 
OD  Che  king's  behalf."  These  cases,  indeed,  were  disposed 
of  by  Twisden,  J.,  as  having  been  "  in  the  late  troublesome 
times,  and  by  the  party's  assent ; "  and  in  the  principal  case, 
one  of  acquittal  on  an  indictment  for  perjury,  it  was  held, 
that  no  new  trial  could  be  had  on  the  king's  behalf.  But 
Wyndham,  J.,  a  lawyer  of  great  experience  and  a  very  able 
judge,  "  held  it  grantable,  it  not  being  touching  life."  The 
doctrine  of  the  last  case  was  held  in  later  cases,  in  1661  and 
16<i3.*  In  one  of  these,'  on  an  application  for  a  new  trial, 
jarTBUB  who  andenlond  French,  was  aworn  to  act  as  ipterpreter,  and 
*erTv4  in  the  diinlile  i'ii|iai'ity  tbrongh  clie  whole  trial.  Ex  relalioite  Llojd 
McKtn  OarriMiD,  Es^.,  uf  (be  New  Tork  bat. 

>  Tlie  King.  r.  Joues.  S  Mod.  201,308.  And  sa  in  1691  in  R.  e.  Dsvie, 
I  SiMmr.  UG.  "a  new  trial  was  denied,  for  that  the  conrt  iaid  there 
tamU  b»  no  prwwdent  shown  for  it  in  case  ot  accjuittaL" 

)  19  flow.  St.  Tr.  692.  0. 

*  Tb*  King  l^  Rekd,  I  L«v,  9. 

*  n.  Alto  R.  F.  Bowdeo,  I  Keble.  124.  The  King  ir.  Jackson,  1  Lev. 
U4. 

*  TIm    King  F.  Fenwick  lujd   Holt,  1  Sid,  155  (1CG3) ;  a.  C.  21   Viner'g 
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after  an  acquittal  of  perjury,  Wyndham,  Justice,  dissenting, 
said  that  a  new  trial  might  be  granted  in  perjury;  ^Hhe 
books  are  only  to  the  point  that  a  man's  life  shall  not  be 
twice  in  jeopardy  for  one  fault ;  but  in  this  case  the  punish- 
ment does  not  reach  to  life.''  But  the  view  of  the  majority 
(Hyde,  C.  J.,  Kelyng,  and  Twisden,  J.),  as  stated  in  a  MSS. 
of  Kelyng,  was  that  ^'  no  [new]  trial  ought  to  be  where  the 
party  was  once  acquitted  for  any  crime  that  concerns  life  or 
member,  or  which  would  make  the  party  infamous ; "  and 
the  reasons  are  given  that  ''on  a  new  trial  his  adversary 
would  see  where  he  failed  and  might  use  ill  means  to  prove 
what  he  failed  in  before ;  and  that  upon  search  no  prece- 
dent was  found  that  ever  any  new  trial  was  granted  in  such 
case,"  except  the  two  above  mentioned.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  case  of  one  who  had  been 
convicted,  —  in  1663,  in  a  case  growing  out  of  the  same 
transaction  as  that  in  the  King  v,  Fenwiek,^  viz. :  in  a 
criminal  information  against  Sir  John  Jackson,  for  subor- 
nation of  perjury,*  a  new  trial  was  refused,  for  one  who 
had  been  found  guilty.  This  was  followed  in  repeated 
cases,  and  it  was  declared  that  ''  there  can  be  no  trial  de 
novo  for  or  against  the  king."  * 

But  this  was  not  a  permanent  state  of  things.  Cases  of 
great  hardship  appeared,  and  in  a  few  years  the  course 
changed.  In  1671,^  on  an  application  for  a  new  trial, 
after  a  conviction  on  an  information  for  perjury,  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  was  evenly  divided,  Twisden  and  Kains- 
f ord  still  adhering  to  their  former  views,  while  Sir  M.  Hale, 
the  new  Chief -Justice,  and  Moreton,  "  conceived  that  after  a 
conviction  a  new  trial  may  be  had  on  such  circumstances," 
—  viz.,  of  surprise.     In  this  case,  however,  it  was  found 

1  21  Viner's  Abr.  478,  5,  margin.    Compare  s.  c.  1  Keble,  546. 
*  Supra^^.  175. 

«  Primate  r.  Jackson.  1  Keble,  538,  638,  639^. 

4  The  King  v.  Lewin,  2  Keble,  396 ;  The  King  v.  Afarchant,  ib.  403 
(both  in  1668).    See  supra,  p.  163. 
ft  The  King  v.  Hannis,  2  Keble,  765. 
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tinat  the  allegation  of  surprise  was  untrue.    But  two  years 
later,'  after  a  conviction  on  an  indictment  of  perjury,  a  new 
trial  was  granted  and  precedents  were  found  for  it:  "  Thougli 
npon  Sir  John  Jackson's  case  it  were  held  that  no  new  trial 
can  be  after  acquittal,  yet,  per  eanam,  in  cases  of  con- 
Tiction  a  new  trial  may  be ;  and  so  was  Turner's  case,  who 
after  conviction  of  barratry  had  a.  new  trial  and  was  ac- 
quitted, and  so  was  Primate's  case,  Abbot's  man.     And  jjer 
airian  a  new  trial  was  granted." '     Hereafter  this  doctrine 
«u  followed;  and  so,  in  1681,*  otk  a  tike  application,  we 
nad  that,  "  On  precedents  cited  by  Dolben,  Justice,  that 
in  the  lime  of  Lord  Hale  [Chief- Justice  from  1671  to  1676] 
a  rerdict  against  one  Jackson,  of  Worcestershire,  for  perjury 
in  1  case  of  simony.'  but  given  against  the  evidence  was  set 
swide,  and  other  precedents  shown  to  the  same  purpose,  ^ 
h;  the  whole  court  this  verdict  against  Smith  was  set  aside 
likeviie,   wicli   consent   of    the  Lord    Pemberton    [lately 
beooDiB  Chief-Justice]   who  at  first   doubted  as   a   thing 
unusual.     And  a  new  trial  was  awarded." 

It  v^  only  after  these  doubts  and  vicissitudes  that  tba 
pnctice  in  criminal  cases  came  to  be  settled  in  its  existing 
8b»pe,  It  became  possible  at  length  for  Hawkins,  in  1721,' 
to  «iy :  "  It  is  settled  that  the  court  cannot  set  aside  a  ver- 
•iitt  which  acquits  a  defendant  of  a  prosecution  properly 
crioiinal,  as  it  seems  that  they  may  a  verdict  that  convicts 
liim,  for  having  been  given  contrary  to  evidence  and  the 
"liKCtiona  of  the  judge,  or  any  verdict  whatever  for  a 
niatrial," '  "  As  to  acquittals,  the  practice  of  the  courts," 
»)il  the  court  (Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J.),  in  1881,  in  Queen  v. 
'  S.U.  Uth»in,S  KMe,  143. 

'  Atiil  40  kgaio  in  1675,  in  B..  r.  ComeliuK.  3  Keble,  535. 
'R.C.  Srailh.T,  JODM.  163;  *.  c,  a  Shower,  1B5. 

*  I*rDh»Mjr  ilie  King  v,  Hannis,  lupra. 

*  P.  C.  ii.  c.  *7,  »,  II  (Nled.)- 

*  Imniutrial.thclheorTiiitliiLttheacFngedhunot  beenpntin  jeopnrdj': 
Aiwid*r*fue,ECakeU  b,  in  1596.  whereoiie  vasfoandgailtjof  murder, 
*K  toAgamnKwtt  nrrasted  uiil  a  ne*  vrnirr  awarded, on  weounl  of  a 
iri«ri»l,— lie  firii  jurj  lieing  of  a  wrong  veune. 
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DuDcan^^  ^^has  been  settled  for  centuries,  and  is  that  in 
all  cases  of  a  criminal  kind  where  a  prisoner  or  defendant 
is  in  danger  of  imprisonment  no  new  trial  will  be  granted 
if  the  prisoner  or  defendant,  having  stood  in  that  danger, 
has  been  acquitted." 

Even  after  a  conviction,  the  English  practice  allowed 
no  new  trial  in  capital  cases.  A  single  case  to  the  con- 
trary, Queen  v.  Scaife,'  in  1851,  was  explained  away  in 
the  Privy  Council,  in  R.  v.  BertljiincJ,*  and  was  never  fol- 
lowed in  England.  In  the  las^nained  cose,  froto  New 
South  Wales,  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge  for  the  court  said: 
''  The  course  of  the  general  argument  for  the  respondent 
was  of  this  sort :  It  seemed  not  to  be  very  seriously  denied 
that,  except  for  the  precedent  of  The  Queen  v.  Scaife  the 
court  below,  in  making  absolute  the  rule  for  a  new  trial, 
had  introduced  a  new  practice ;  but  it  was  said  that  this 
was  in  analogy  with  the  whole  proceeding  of  our  courts  of 
justice  in  regard  to  new  trials ;  that  as  to  these,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  a  wholesome  improvement  in  our  law  had 
been  made  and  established;  that  this  improvement  had 
been  made  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion,  and  perhaps 
inherent  powers,  for  the  advancement  of  justice ;  that  new 
trials  had  commenced  in  civil  matters,  and  advanced  in  them 
gradually,  and  upon  consideration,  from  one  class  of  cases 
to  another ;  that  thence  they  had  passed  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings, first  where  the  substance  was  civil,  though  the  form 
was  criminal,  and  thence  to  misdemeanors,  such  as  perjury, 
bribery,  and  the  like,  where  both  form  and  substance  were 
criminal.  Hitherto  it  was  admitted  that  they  had,  except 
in  the  instance  of  The  Queen  v.  Scaife,  stopped  short  of 
felonies,  but  that  the  principle  in  all  was  the  same ;  and 
that,  where  there  was  the  same  reason,  the  same  course 
ought  to  be  permitted.  There  maybe  much  of  truth  in 
this  historical   account;   and  if  their   lordships  were  to 

»  7  Q.  B.  D.  198.  2  17  Q.  B.  D.  238. 

«  L.  R.  1  P.  C.  520  (1867). 
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'  pursue  it  into  details,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  show 
Low  irregular  the  course  has  been,  and  what  anomalies,  and 
CTcn  imperfections  perhaps,  still  remain.  But  they  need 
Qot  do  this ;  it  is  enough  to  say  they  cannot  accept  the 
conclusion  :  what  long  usage  has  gradually  established, 
liowever  first  introduced,  becomes  law ;  and  no  court,  nor 
any  more  this  committee,  has  jurisdiction  to  alter  it." 

In  this  country,  after  a  conviction,  new  trials  are  generally 
allowed  in  all  criminal  cases.  After  an  acquittal,  they  are 
not  allowed;  but  even  here  there  are  exceptions,  as  ia 
Connecticut.' 

We  hare  now  traced  the  attaint  to  its  end,  and  have 
brought  out  its  modern  substitute.  Duriug  the  last  two  or 
^ire«  centuries  many  interesting  things  have  grown  out  of 
Ihe  changes  in  the  jury. 

The  statutes  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ceutaries, 
reqalriug  two  witnesses  in  certain  cases,  or  sometimes  one 
witness,  vreve  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  jury ; 
before,  they  need  have  no  witnesses  at  all.' 

>  State  F,  Lm.  6b  Conn.  S65,  in  J(I94.  For  a  (Marions  proviaioD  in  low* 
tj^bkb,  ia  Mie  of  irquittfti,  queglionsof  Uw  may  be  carried  up  hv  llio 
Stue,  boi  withoat  any  power  in  the  court  tu  reverse  (lie  action  of  tha 
lo*ei(MiTt,*eeMcCUia'BADnot.  Codeol  Iowa,  a,  5924.  Wambaugh,  Study 
"t  Cm**,  Vd  ed,  ■.  S3.  The  same  tbing  was,  in  fai't.  done  in  Com.  v. 
Skinllni^,  )S6  1^  400  (1S93),  a  singnlar  raae.  for  wbirh  I  am  indebted 
to  Bi  njleague,  Profewor  Beale.  See  Qnincs's  Rep.  558,  559,  565,  for 
1MIM  ndatinf  to  onr  colonial  period. 

'  For  the  tt*tate«  relating  to  treason,  see  Foster,  Disc,  of  High  Treason, 
C-lii  lS.  In  I63S,  ■■lainte  waf  passeil  (.St.  al  Jac.  I.  c.  37){iuniBhingwith 
4Mb  "a*  In  caw  of  mnnler,"  the  mothers  of  baffUtrd  children  eoncealing 
Iti  Oottb  n(  Ihe  cbildreri,  linlew  "  by  one  vitnese  at  least,"  it  were  |ifoved 
a«  Dkf  rhiW  were  bom  dead.  Hale  (P.  C.  ii.  !89)  tells  as  that  "  I  liavB 
al«a*t  iak«D  il  to  be  a  proof  by  one  witnow,"  it  one  who  had  seea  the 
diOd  UiCifled  to  circuinstances,  sachatiinTingnflhairor  nails,  which  made 
it  fobahle  that  the  child  wag  born  dead.  —  a  Immane  coDStrnction  which 
n|;inled  infBeiently  the  main  purposes  oF  the  atatnte.  It  should  be  added 
Um  tliw  naltite  wm  aimed  at  the  same  mischief  as  a  similar  French  one 
«f  IM*.  in  the  reign  of  Ueury  11..  imposing  death  nnless  the  woman 
•bnU  hiTB  decUred  her  tUte  sod  called  in  witneases  ItamoigTiage  nji- 
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The  process  of  laying  down  rules  of  presumption  and 
fixing  upon  evidence  di,  prima  facie  or  conclusive  quality,  ^ 
always  an  incident  of  judicature,  —  was  yet  immensely 
stimulated  by  the  jury.  A  legislative  illustration  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  '^  Statute  of  Stabbing,"  ^  in  1603,  fixing  upon 
certain  acts  the  quality  of  malice  aforethought, "  although  it 
cannot  be  proved ; "  a  law  made,  as  the  judges  declared  in 
1666,  in  Lord  Morley's  case,* "  to  prevent  the  inconveniences 
of  juries,  who  were  apt  to  believe  that  to  be  a  provocation 
to  extenuate  a  murder  which  in  law  is  not.'' 

There  is  reason  to  surmise  that  a  leading  motive  in  the 
enactment  of  that  comprehensive,  but  strange  and  very 
un-English  piece  of  legislation,  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  was 
found  in  the  uncertainty  that  hung  over  everything  at  a 
period  when  the  law  of  proof  was  so  unsettled.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  was  then  a  very  critical  time ;  that  the 
attaint  as  an  operative  thing  had  vanished,  while  the  law  of 
new  trials  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  rules  of  our  present 
law  of  evidence  but  little  developed.* 

But  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  offshoot  of  the  jury 
was  that  body  of  excluding  rules  which  chiefly  constitute 
the  English  "Law  of  Evidence."  If  we  imagine  what 
would  have  happened  if  the  petit  jury  had  kept  up  the 
older  methods  of  procedure,  as  the  grand  jury  in  criminal 
cases  did,  and  does  at  the  present  day,^  —  if,  instead  of 

sant)  of  the  events  in  question.  This  reqnirement  was  the  OBCial  and 
familiar  one  of  the  early  periods  of  our  own  law.  See,  for  example, 
Bracton,  147,  as  to  the  required  complaint  in  case  of  rape. 

^  St.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  8. 

2  Kelyng  (old  ed.)  55. 

«  See  Harv.  Law  Rev.  iv.  91.  I  am  inclined  to  the  conjecture  that 
like  reasons  helped  to  the  enacting  of  "  An  Act  for  Determining  Dififer- 
ences  by  Arbitration."  St.  9  Wm.  III.  c.  15  (1698). 

*  Two  centuries  ago  the  grand  jury  came  near  losing  its  ancient 
methods.  In  Shaftesbury's  case.  8  How.  St.  Tr.  759  (November,  1681), 
they  were,  in  fact,  compelled  to  receive  their  evidence  publicly  in  court. 
But  the  vigorous  protest ><  of  the  jury  and  the  fruitless  outcome  of  the 
attempt  led  to  an  abandonment  of  it. 
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bearing  witnesses  publicly,  under  the  eye  of  the  judge,  it 
iiad  beard  theio  privately  and  without  any  judicial  super- 
rision,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  our  law  of  evidence  never 
would  have  taken  shape  j  we  should  still  be  summiog  it  all 
up,  as  Heniy  Finch  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,!  J/evidetiee  a!  Jurie  t^t  i/uecitnque  rhoie  que  serve 
U  partifl  a  prvver  Vissiie  pur  luy.  This  it  is,  —  this  judi- 
cial oversight  aiid  control  of  the  process  of  iotroducing 
eridiinoe  to  the  jury,  that  gave  our  system  birth;  and  he 
wki  vould  understand  it  must  keep  this  fact  constantly  m 

In  closing  this  long  st«ry  of  the  development  of  the  jury, 
oneortwo  remarks  present  themselves.  Perhaps  the  reader 
tMj  have  found  himself  wondering  that  the  eulightened 
ideas  of  proof  which  prevailed  in  Rome  should  not  have 
surviTed,  in  some  sufficient  degree  to  have  saved  the  men 
of  tiie  Middle  Ages  from  repeating  all  over  again  the  an- 
cient experience  of  Eome  in  its  days  of  barbarism.  In 
sach  cases  we  have  to  remind  oiiraelvea  not  only  of  the 
utoaishing  persistence  of  national  habits,  but  also  of  the 
IkI  that  human  experience  is  incommunicable  when  men 
Mii  nations  are  not  prepared  to  learn  from  it.  Civilization 
i*  not  a  matter  of  particular  centuries,  —  the  later  ones ; 
hot  of  a  particnlar  stage  of  human  development.  It  is  as 
Dr.  Arnold  said  :  "  The  largest  part  of  that  history  which 
w»  communly  call  ancient  is  practically  modern,  as  it  de- 
»mbes  society  in  a  stage  analogous  to  that  in  which  it  now 
>%  while  on  the  other  liaiid  most  of  what  is  called  modem 
hisuiry  is  practically  ancient,  as  it  relates  to  a  state  of 
tilings  which  has  passed  away.'' ' 

And  i^ain,  if  the  reader,  in  running  over  these  chapters, 
baa  wondered  that  the  movement  was  so  slow,  that  men 
chonlil  lie  enslaved  to  forms  and  habits  so  long  after  the 

>  NomMtrhnla.6\  h  l.\6\i\. 

*  Th^K'JlHlle^  i-    Ajipsudix  1. 
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meaning  had  left  them,  that  they  should  fail  to  make  some 
obvious,  slightly-new  application  of.  principles  already 
grasped,  and  should  wait  for  centuries  before  this  is  done, 
we  may  reflect  that  this  same  thing  appears  all  through 
human  history.  Perhaps  it  will  be  otherwise  as  the  supe- 
rior and  elect  minds  of  our  race  come  to  find  an  audience 
among  the  men  of  their  own  day — a  thing  more  and 
more  happening  as  swift  means  of  communication  make 
all  men  neighbors.  But,  meantime,  we  are  helped  to  under- 
stand this  fumbling  and  wandering  of  the  human  mind,  in 
the  region  which  we  have  been  considering,  and  the  strange 
lingering,  just  out  of  reach,  of  conceptions  and  modes  of 
proof  which  seem  to  us  the  only  possible  ones,  by  noticing 
what  has  happened  elsewhere.  Of  the^rt  of  printing  Pal- 
grave  has  said :  "  The  most  remarkable  point  in  the  history 
of  this  art,  which  has  been  destined  to  change  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  globe,  is  not  its  so-called  discovery  by  Guten- 
berg or  Koster,  but  the  great  length  of  time  which  elapsed 
before  it  was  put  in  use  by  the  nations  of  western  Christen- 
dom."^ This  bit  of  human  history,  then,  which  we  have 
been  studying,  is  simply  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest. 

^  Hist.  Anglo-Saxons,  130. 


PART   n. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LAW  AND  FACT  IN  JURY  TRIALS. 

In  tracing  the  long  history  of  the  jury  and  the  way  in 
which  it  has  come  to  be  a  body  of  judges,  we  have  remarked 
the  necessity  of  separating  law  from  fact,  and  have  seen 
how  great  a  part  this  requirement  has  played  in  shaping 
our  whole  legal  system. 

Sometimes  the  discrimination  between  law  and  fact  in 
its  relation  to  jury  trials  is  identified,  in  legal  discussions, 
with  the  distinction  between  what  matter  is  for  the  court 
and  what  for  the  jury.  When  that  happens  attention  is 
drawn  at  once  to  an  important  hint,  namely,  that  the 
inquiry  relates  only  to  the  issue,  —  to  the  law  and  fact 
which  are  complicated  in  the  ultimate  proposition  in  dis- 
pute. It  is  only  with  the  issue  that  juries  have  any  neces- 
sary concern ;  as  regards  everything  else,  no  question  need 
arise  as  to  what  is  for  the  jury  and  what  for  the  court. 
But  beyond  this  suggestion  we  have  got  no  real  help,  in 
attempting  to  fix  the  meaning  of  law  and  fact,  from  this 
identification.  To  be  told  that  law  is  for  the  court  and 
fact  for  the  jury,  to  hear  again  the  familiar  Latin  that  ad 
quaestionem  facti  non  respondent  judlces,  ad  qnaestionem 
juris  non  respondtfit  juratores,  enlightens  us  not  at  all  as 
to  the  true  discrimination  between  fact  and  law.  How 
then  shall  we  arrive  at  the  right  distinction? 

I.  In  trying  to  answer  that  question  let  us  ask  what 
exigency  it  was  that  called  for  juries,  inquests,  and  assizes. 
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Why  were  they  created  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
intimated  when  we  read  their  oath,  and  the  old  precept  to 
the  sheriff  for  summoning  them.  He  was  to  summon 
those  "who  best  can  and  will"  veritdtem  dicere.  The 
jurors  in  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin  swore,  one  aftdr 
another,  as  Bracton  gives  it  in  his  Latin,^  "Hoe  auditis, 
justitiariij  quod  veritatem  dicam  ,  ,  ,  de  tenemento  de 
quo  visum  feci;"  and  their  verdict  was  this  promised 
veritatis  dictum.  They  were  wanted,  in  a  pending  legal 
controversy,  where  the  parties  were  at  issue  on  some 
question  of  fact,  to  say  what  the  fact  was,  and  the  phrase 
for  this  matter  of  fact  was  "ret  Veritas."^  The  truth  of 
the  thing  about  what  ?  About  all  sorts  of  questions.  Was 
a  party  in  possession  of  something  ?  Did  he  disseise  some- 
body ?  Had  he  put  his  seal  to  a  paper  ?  Did  he  enfeoff 
another  of  land?  and  what  land?  What  was  the  cofi- 
suetudo,  the  custom,  of  such  a  place  ?  Was  a  person  legiti- 
mate, a  7iativuSf  an  idiot,  or  insane  ?  These  are  the  same 
questions  that  juries  pass  on  to-day,  having  in  them  the 
same  elements  of  opinion  and  of  law,  compounded  with 
those  simpler  features  which  catch  the  eye  and  ear;  ques- 
tions of  "fact,"  as  we  say.* 

Now  although  juries  had  only  to  do  with  an  issue  of 
fact,  yet  questions  of  fact,  in  any  exact  sense,  were  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  issue.  The  courts  settled  a  great 
many  questions  of  fact  for  themselves;  they  could  not 
take  a  step  without  passing  upon  such  questions.  Was 
the  deed  that  was  put  forward  in  pleading  "rased"  or 
not  ?  If  a  party  claimed  the  right  to  defend  himself  as  a 
maimed  person,  was  it  really  mayhem?    Was  a  person 

1  FoL  185. 

^  Very  early  instances  of  the  nse  of  the  term  rei  Veritas,  for  our  word 
"  fact/'  may  be  seen  in  Bmnner,  Schw.  88,  95,  and  109,  and  Bigelow,  PL 
A.  N.  114,  200,  208,  211,  258. 

^  Donbtless  the  old  customary  law  knew  little  of  our  distinction  of  law 
and  fact.  Bmnner,  Schw.  47-48,  395.  The  finding  of  the  old  oonsue- 
tudines  may  be  likened  to  ascertaining  the  factum  of  a  statute  in  modern 
times.    See  Brunner,  Schw.  385,  P.  &  M.  Hist  Eng.  Law,  i.  81. 
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vbo  presented  himself  and  claimed  to  be  a  minor,  reaily 
under  age?  A  stream  of  questions  as  to  the  reality,  the 
m  e*riUts,  the  fact,  of  what  was  alleged  before  the  justices 
was  coDstantly  pouring  in.  A  prisoner,  for  example,  had 
coafes&ed;  on  being  brought  into  court,  he  declared  that 
it  was  by  duress  of  his  jailer.  Was  this  so?  To  find  this 
out  the  justice  took  the  short  cut  of  sending  for  several  of 
the  fellow-prisonerB  and  the  jailer,  and  questioning  them 
iiU  in  the  prisoner's  presence;  aud  he  found  that  it  was 
not  true.*  This,  again,  is  just  as  it  is  to-day.  Courts 
pass  upon  a  vast  number  of  questions  of  fact  that  do  not 
get  on  the  record,  or  form  any  part  of  the  issue.  Courts 
existed  before  juries;  juries  came  in  to  perform  only  their 
own  special  office;  and  the  courts  have  always  continued 
to  retain  a  multitude  of  functions  which  they  exercised 
before  ever  juries  were  heard  of,  in  ascertaining  whether 
disputed  things  he  true.  In  other  words,  there  is  not, 
and  never  was,  any  such  thing  in  jury  trials  as  an  allot- 
ring  of  all  questions  of  fact  to  the  jury.  The  jury  simply 
decider  some  questions  of  fact.  The  maxim  ad  quiestiouem  i 
faeti  t*on  respondent  Judices,  ad  quaesliofiem  juris  noii  re- 
tpondttU  Juratores,  was  never  true,  if  taken  absolutely.*  ' 
It  was  a  favorite  saying  of  Coke,  in  discussing  special  ver- 
iliflts;  and  in  Isaack  p.  Clark'he  attributes  it  to  Bracton; 
but  that  appears  to  be  an  error;  a  careful  search  for  it  in 
Bmcton  has  failed  to  discover  it.  It  seems  likely  that  this 
formula  took  shajie  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century.* 
1  r.  B.  30  &  31  Edw.  I.  543  (ciVra  a.  d.  1300).  ■•  Ear."  cavH  the 
ilMite.'(Br»  mfri  in  priiona  leili_/lcanliir  foroin  eoble.  .  .  .  FTi  fii  aliiid 
a/ifHi'd  Jie^t  t " 

*  This"  AfanhUum."  as  Viinghiui  ciiileil  k.  in  his  famouB  opinioB  in 
Ba«h«U'*  rue  (VkniclMU,  1.1.^).  appeari'  in  »  variety  of  forme  ;  a  cuininou 
a**  U  iliM  in  the  Uit.  BnUirode  |ii,  304  buiI  30S|  mnksB  Coke  mjjarit- 
ftfUat  [muA  ao  Koile,  i.  133),  mil  juTiupmilrMei.  iniitead  aijndieei. 

■  ltoU«,'i.i>.ISS;  *.  C.  a  BulBt.  p.  314  (IGl^l-l)' 

*  BlenBT.  Eng.  GMchw.  t.  ch.  3.  a.  25 ;  ch.  b.  «.  40.  Boat,  E<r.  t.  SS,  nute, 
»it«ii»  to  W  III  ormr  vthen  he  nmlerBUuids  Buunicr,  Preuiti,  ath  ed.,  t. 
■  1 19.  to  »)  that  iho  maxim  "  hw  bewi  long  fcnown  on  the  Continent-" 
Uonaier,  in  diKiuwbg  tbe  qoMlitm  wlieiher  tlic  judge  it  boand  bj-  the 
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But  the  maxim  was  never  meant  to  be  taken  absolutely. 
As  I  said,  it  is  limited  to  questions  with  which  the  jury  has 

answers  of  experts,  does  indeed  refer  to  "  le  vieil  adage  mal  k  propos 
reproduit  per  certains  antenrs  modernes,  ad  qunestionem  facti  respondent 
juratores,  ad  quaestionem  juris  respondent  judices  ; "  but  this  writer  spoke 
as  one  familiar  with  the  phrases  of  English  legal  literature.  The  absence 
of  any  reference  to  the  maxim  in  other  continental  authors  to  whom  I  have 
had  any  reference  or  access,  leads  me  to  think  that  Bonnier  was  merely 
quoting  le  vieil  adage  from  our  law.  Coke  seems  to  have  spawned  Latin 
maxims  freely.  Is  this  also  his  ?  and  so  his  reference  to  Bracton  merely 
to  an  authority  for  the  doctrine,  and  not  th^  plirase  ?  In  those  days  of 
polyglot  law  it  was  easy  for  a  man  to  slip  hack  and  forth  between  his 
English,  and  his  Latin  and  law  French.  '*  Come  Bracton  est  *'  is  the  ex- 
pression that  RoUe  puts  into  his  mouth.  Bulstrode  merely  has  it,  "  As 
Bracton." 

It  has  been  suggested,  inasmuch  as  Bulstrode  makes  Coke,  after  giving 
the  Latin  maxim,  say:  "as  Bracton,  commentaries  in  Amy  Townsend's 
case,  fol.  iii./'  that  Bracton  may  be  a  misprint  for  "  Plowden,"  whose 
reports,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  that  period,  he  cites  as  "  commentaries/' 
But  this  does  not  help  matters.  While  it  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  Amy 
Townsend  counsel  deal  with  the  subject,  and  point  out  the  different  duties 
of  court  and  jury,  yet  neither  in  Plowden's  original  French  nor  in  tlie 
English  translation,  is  any  maxim  given,  whether  Latin  or  other.  Bui- 
strode's  punctuation  is  nothing ;  it  is  always  meaningless.  Moreover,  if 
we  could  dispose  of  Bulstrode's  report  in  the  way  suggested,  it  would  still 
leave  unexplained  the  come  Bracton  est  of  Rollers  report.  Amy  Town- 
send's  case  was  argued  in  1553,  in  the  first  year  of  Mary.  Buller,  J.,  in 
the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's  case,  21  How.  St.  Tr.  947  (1783),  in  charging  the 
jury,  after  having  cited  a  case  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says, 
"  If  one  goes  still  farther  back, .  we  find  it  settled  as  a  principle  which 
admits  of  no  dispute,  and  laid  down  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth as  a  maxim,  that  ad  quaestionem  facti  respondent  juratores,  ad  quaesti' 
onem  juris  respondent  judices.  And  in  .  . .  Bushell's  case  the  same  maxim 
is  recognized  negatively,  namely,  ad  quaestionem  facti  non  respondent  judi- 
ces" etc.  Buller  gives  no  more  definite  reference  to  his  authority  in  Eliza- 
beth's time,  so  that  this  does  not  carry  us  back  of  Coke's  reports,  in  which 
the  maxim  frequently  occurs,  e.  ^.,  in  Priddle  and  Napper's  case,  11  Co.  8  b, 
10b  (1612),  in  Edward  Altham's  case,  8  Co.  148, 155  (1610).  the  Abbot  of 
Strata  Mercella's  case,  9  Co.  24,  25  (1590-1),  and  Dowman's  case,  f6.  7  b, 
13  (1586).  It  should  be  remarked  of  Coke's  reports  that  although  the 
maxim  is  sometimes  found,  as  in  the  last-named  case,  in  the  coiurse  of  ^^^^ 
statement  of  a  jndge*s  opinion,  that  is  no  clear  indication  that  these  are  *^\ 
the  judge's  words.  Coke's  method  of  reporting  thickly  interlards  the  state- 
ment of  both  court  and  counsel  with  his  own  discursive  talk.  A  comparison. 
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to  do;  it  relates  only  to  issues  ot  fact,  and  not  to  the  inci- 
dental questions  that  spring  up  before  the  parties  are  at 
t»sue,  and  before  the  trial ;  and  so  of  many  of  those  which 
ptcsent  themselves  during  the  trial.  The  maxim  has 
nothisg  to  do  with  matters  of  evidence,  but  only  with  a 
limited  class  of  questions  of  fact;  namely,  questions  raised 
by  the  pleadings,  questions  of  ultimate  fact.' 

If,  then,  we  limit  the  inquiry  to  the  issue,  in  what 
8«D3e  and  how  far  is  the  maxim  true?  It  is  true,  (a)  As 
stating  the  great,  general  rule  that  the  regular  common- 
law  mode  of  trying  questions  of  fact  is  by  jury.  For 
example,  it  is  accurately  said  by  Coke;'  "The  most  usual 
trial  of  matters  of  fact  is  hy  twelve  such  men;  for  ad 
fjuafjitionfm  facti  non  respondent  judwes;  and  matters  in 
law  the  judges  ought  to  decide  and  discuss;  for  ad  qunes- 
lirjnein  juris  non  respondent  jiiratores."  (b)  In  a  sense 
that  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  limitations  of  the  jury, 
ui  say  that  it  is  onli/  fact  which  they  are  to  decide.  "  Nov 
«jt  juratoribu»  judicare"  was  the  judgment  of  the  court  in 
l.V»l,  when  au  inquest  of  office  had  found  a  conclusion  of 
law;'  or  as  the  counsel  expressed  it  in  another  report 
of  the  ease:'  "The  office  of  twelve  men  is  ,  .  .  not  to 
adjudge  what  the  law  is;  for  that  is  the  office  of  the  court. 
and  not  of  the  jurj'."  (c)  In  a  sense  which  emphasizes 
the  right  of  the  jury  in  all  cases  to  limit  themselves  to 
their  own  province,  of  fact,  and  to  leave  with  the  judges 
the  •itfterraiuntion  of  the  law  applicable  to  the  facts  thus 
wtumed;  their  right  to  give  a  special  verdict.     And  so, 

for  example,  of  hia  report  of  Dowinan'B  rasa  with  what  oClier  reporter* 
^••,  lenila  to  cotiflmi  the  opiniaa  th&t  it  is  Coke  nrho  ia  tulkiDg  when  he 
giitia  this  maxim,  aad  «o  that  lie  remains  still  our  earlioat  authority  tor  it. 
■  BkrtletCp.  Smith.  11  M.  &  W.  483 ;  BenniMn  o.  Jeivison,  13  Jurial, 
(W;  •,  c.  1  Ames,  Bill*  and  Notes,  513. 

•  Co.  Lit.  ISSb. 

•  I>»er(«d,  1601),  106  b:  and  see  Hill  v.  Hanks,  3  Bulst.p.  aCM(IGI4); 
lM*rk  B.  CUrk.  '■*.  p,  314  (1014-15) ;  King  u.  I'oole.  Ca».  t.  Hardwiuke, 
p  SB  (1734). 

«   I'low.leu.  p.  lU. 
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"  It  was  resolved  by  Sir  Ed.  Anderson,  chief  justice,  and 
all  the  justices  of  the  bench,  that  the  special  verdict  was 
well  founded;  they  held  that  in  all  pleas  .  .  .  and  upon 
all  issues  joined,  .  .  .  the  jury  may  find  the  special 
matter  .  .  .  [and]  pray  the  opinion  of  the  court  ...  by 
the  common  law,  which  has  ordained  that  matters  in  fact 
shall  be  tried  by  jurors,  and  matters  in  law  by  the  judges; 
and  as  ad  qudestionem,**  etc.^ 

It  is  true  that  Coke  had  a  way  of  generalizing  the  matter 
and  quoting  the  maxim  as  if  it  represented  a  limitation 
upon  the  judges  as  wide  and  full  and  exact  as  that  upon  the 
jury.^   But  although  it  became  thus  a  loose  rhetorical  flour- 

1  Bowman's  Case,  9  Co.  pp.  12-13  (1586). 

^  And  accordingly  he  sometimes  gets  quoted  in  this  conntrj  for  a  doc- 
trine that  would  have  much  amazed  him  or  any  other  English  judge,  from 
the  beginning  down ;  namely,  for  the  notion  that  the  court,  at  common 
law,  has  no  right  to  indicate  to  the  jury  its  own  views  of  the  ituctB,  See, 
for  example,  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Daniel,  J.,  in  Mitchell  i;.  Harmony, 
13  Howard,  115,  141-148.  This  doctrine  has  widely  found  expression  in 
the  statutes  of  our  States.  "  In  1 796  the  North  Carolina  legislature  amended 
the  common-law  rule  by  prohibiting  judges  from  expressing  an  opinion 
on  the  facts."  Walter  Clark,  in  4  Green  Bag,  457,  472,  who  quotes  the 
excellent  adverse  comments  on  this  practice,  by  Ruffin,  J.,  in  State  t*. 
Moses,  2  Dev.  452.  In  Massachusetts  this  change  was  introduced  in  1860 
(Gren.  St.  c.  115,  8.  5),  in  the  form  that  "The  courts  shall  not  charge  juries 
with  respect  to  matters  of  fact,  but  may  state  the  testimony  and  the  law." 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  any  period,  in  all  English  history,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  trial  by  jury  as  existing  there  in  a  form  which 
would  withhold  from  the  jury  the  assistance  of  the  court  in  dealing  with 
the  facts.  Trial  by  jury,  in  such  a  form  as  that,  is  not  trial  by  jury  in  any 
historic  sense  of  the  words.  It  is  not  the  venerated  institution  which 
attracted  the  praise  .of  Blackstone  and  of  our  ancestors,  but  something 
novel,  modem,  and  much  less  to  be  respected. 

In  the  Federal  courts  the  common-law  doctrine  on  this  subject  baa 
always  held.  "  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  in  those  of  England, 
from  which  our  practice  was  derived,  the  judge,  in  submitting  a  case  to  the 
jury,  may,  at  his  discretion,  whenever  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  assist  them 
in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion,  comment  on  the  evidence,  call  their  atten- 
tion to  parts  of  it  which  he  thinks  important,  and  express  his  opinion  upon 
the  facts.  .  .  .  The  power  of  the  courts  of  the  United  l^tates  in  this  respect 
is  not  coutroUed  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  forbidding  judges  to  express 
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ish  aod  ornament  of  hU  pedantio  speech,  we  must  not  be 
misled  by  that.  Its  true  significance  may  still  be  drawn 
out  thus :  In  general,  issues  of  fact,  and  only  issues  of  fact, 
are  to  be  tried  by  a  jnry.  When  they  ate  so  tried,  the 
jury,  and  not  the  court,  are  to  find  the  facts;  and  the  court 
and  not  the  jnry  is  to  give  the  rule  of  law.  The  jury  are 
itot  to  refer  the  evidence  to  the  judge  and  ask  his  judg- 
meat  upon  that,  bnt  are  to  find  the  facts  which  the  evi- 
dence tends  to  establish,  and  may  only  ask  the  court  for 
its  jadginent  upon  these.  That  this  determination  by  the 
jtiry  involves  a  process  of  reasoning,  of  judgment  and 
inference,  makes  no  difference;  for  it  is  the  office  of  jurors 
"  to  adjudge  uport  their  evidence  concerning  matter  of  fact, 
and  thereupon  to  give  their  verdict;  and  not  to  leave 
matter  of  evidence  to  the  court  to  adjudge,  which  does  not 
belong  to  them."  • 

II.  Having  now  a  general  conception  of  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  old  maxim,  let  us  come  closer  to  our  ques- 
tions, and  try  to  find  some  definition  of  "fact,"  and  to 
reach  a  clear  legal  discrimination  between  fact  and  law. 

To  define  fact  ia.  indeed,  a  ^'■perijhua  chose,"  as  they 
sav  in  the  Year  Books;  and  some  persons  think  it  unnecea- 
sarj-.'  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  term  is  widely  used  in 
■nr  opinioD  npon  Llie  facU."  Grav,  J.,  for  the  court,  in  Vicksburg,  etc. 
R.  B.  Co,  V.  Putnam,  118  U.  S.  5is,  553  (1886).  Aud  so  McLaashati  i: 
Ina.  Co.,  I  Pel.  170,  IBS  (1S28),  and  Simmons  u.  U.  S„  Ua  U.  S.  US,  155 
IIB91).  tn  n.  S.  c.  Phil,  anil  ReadtDg  R,R,  Co.,  ISS  U.S.  113,  114  (13^7), 
Ute  trtun  Mid  :  "  Trial  b/  jarjr  \a  the  conrtg  of  the  United  States  is  a  trial 
pnaiiM  DTor  bv  a  judge,  with  anthoritj',  not  onlj  to  rule  npan  objectioaa 
to  eiklence.and  to  lti«trnct  the  jurv  U7>on  tlie  law.  but  a1«o,  when  in  his 
jod^BiaDt  Iha  duo  admiuiitralion  of  juMice  requires  it.  to  tui!  Che  jary  by 
expJaiiuDg  anit  commeiiliug  npoii  the  teetimony,  aiid  evea  giving  them 
Ilia  iiptniini  npon  queetions  uf  fact,  provided  ualj'  he  snhioits  tho^e  ques- 
tUuH  to  iliaii  iletenninatioa." 

»  UiiUton'sGiM  lieiS),  cited  iu  IOCo.,p.56b.  "A  verdict  is  only  a 
)itilgineDl  Kiten  upon  a  cDinpanaon  of  prooFi."  said  Lee,  C.  J.,  in  Smith  il, 
I>onnet  r.  raikhatHt,  Andrewii,  31.^,  333  (1738).  And  I.or<l  lincou,  in  his 
Life  of  Hmrr  VH.  [tapra,  ISI.  n.  6).  charai'terizcil  ver.JirIa  aa  Jnitkia 
ptriUtmm.  luae  vendiela  vmninlMr. 

■  F«r  inatSDM.  as  to  ilefinilious  in  geDprnl,  a  very  ahle  writer  in  th* 
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the  courts,  much  as  it  is  used  in  popular  speech,  —  that  is 
to  say,  in  a  tentative,  literary,  inexact  way.  But  as  our 
law  develops  it  becomes  more  and  more  important  to  give 
definiteness  to  its  phraseology  j  discriminations  multiply, 
new  situations  and  complications  of  fact  arise,  and  the  old 
outfit  of  ideas,  discriminations,  and  phrases  has  to  be  care- 
fully revised.  Law  is  not  so  unlike  all  other  subjects  of 
human  contemplation  that  clearness  of  thought  will  not 
help  us  powerfully  in  grasping  it.  If  terms  in  common 
legal  use  are  used  exactly,  it  is  well  to  know  it;  if  th^y 
are  used  inexactly,  it  is  well  to  know  that,  and  to  remark 
just  how  they  are  used. 

1.  "  Fact "  and  its  other  forms,  factum,  fait^  stand  in  our 
law  books  for  various  things,  e.  g,,  (a)  for  an  a^^t;  just  as 
the  word  - ''  fact "  does  in  our  older  general  literature. 
"Surely,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,^  "tiiat  religion  which 
excuseth  the  fact  of  Noah,  in  the  aged  surprisal  of  six 
hundred  years,"  etc.;  and  so  Bracton:*  "Since  he  is  not 
the  agent  of  the  one  who  made  him  essoiner,  it  is  not  for 
him  to  prove  another's  status  or  another's  act"  (faetwn). 
(b)  For  that  completed  and  operative  transaction  which  is 
brought  about  by  sealing  and  executing  a  certain  sort  of 

Solicitors*  Joaraal  (toI.  20,  869)  sayg :  "  A  definition  is  the  mont  difficalt 
of  all  things.  There  is  far  greater  probability  of  a  correct  use  of  terms 
than  of  a  correct  definition  of  them.  The  best  definition,  therefore,  is  that 
by  nse.  A  correct  use  renders  definition  unnecessary,  because  the  law  will 
speak  plainly  without  it.  And  where  it  is  unnecessary  to  define,  it  is  also 
dangerous,  because  an  incorrect  definition  will  confound  the  correct  nse," 
etc.  That  is  a  true  utterance  of  the  inherited  instinct  of  English-speaking 
lawyers  and  judges.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  as  our  law  grows  it  must 
be  subjected  more  and  more  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  legal  scholar,  and  that 
it  will  profit  by  any  serious  and  competent  effort  to  clarify  and  restate  it. 

1  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  Book  v.  ch.  xxiii.  s.  16;  on  the  Vulgar  Error 
that  "  It  is  good  to  be  drunk  once  a  month."  So  in  St.  33  H.  VIII.  c.  21, 
s.  1, —  "  Have  detested  her  for  this  fact.'*  And  so  Governor  Bradford  in 
his  "  History  of  Plymouth  Colony,*'  in  speaking  of  the  first  execution  in 
the  colony,  that  of  John  Billington,  for  murder :  "  His  fact  was  that  he 
.  .  .  shot  him  with  a  gun."    Page  180;  (ed.  1898)  330. 

2  Fol.  337. 
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writing;  andaofor  the  instrument  its  ^flf)  where  it 

(c)  As  designating  what  exists,    in  ^^t  is  the 

should,  rightfully,  exist,  —  de  facto  , 
jurt.     "The  wliole  coniiition  of  thii. 
StAtes  was  matter  of  fact,  rather  than^Ioi. 
the  Chief  Jastice  of  the  United  Stateathe  8 
so,  generally,  as  indicating  things,  event  a  rm. 
tions,  iS  happening,  existing,  really  tamials  U 
last  is  the  notion  that  concerns  us  uow.     .iijther  «, 
expresses '  when  he  speaks  of  "  some  partiou'ipd   laiv , 
or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  matter  of  fact."    Im  pu: 
in«Qtal  conception  is  that  of  a  thing  as  existing,  or  ui^.an- 
troe.     It  is  not  limited  to  what  is  tangible,  or  visible,  or 
in  any  way  the  object  of  sense;  things   invisible,    mere 
thoughts,  intentions,  fancies  of  the  mind,  when  conceived 
of   as  existing  or  being  true,  are  conceived  of  as   facts. 
The  question  of  whether  a  thing  be  a  fact  or  not,  is  the 
tjoestion  of  whether  it  is,  whether  it  exists,  whether  it  be 
tme.     All  inquiries  into  the  truth,  the  reality,  the  actual- 
ity of  things,  are  inquiries    into  the   fact  about    them.- 
Notbing  is  a  question  of  fact  which  is  not  a  question  of 
the   existence,   reality,   truth  of  something;    of   the  rei 

'  ThnringtoB  c.  Smith.  8  W»ll  I,  13. 

■  namaa  Uoderetsndrng,  Bk,  iv.  c.  16,  n.  6. 

*  Bentham,  who  i»  n-jl  very  insirurtive  hero,  defines  thus  i  "  By  a  fart 
i*  BOBl  the  eiutcDce  of  a  portion  at  matter,  inaniinate  oranimate.  either 
la  a  MBM  of  motion  or  in  a  state  of  rest."  Bat  he  divides  (acts  into  ( I ) 
pbT*kal  and  perchological ;  (a)  events  and  states  of  thiniti :  (3)  positive 
aoi  MgalWe;  addini;  that  "the  odIt  reallv  existing  fartB  are  ponitive 
fatrta.  A  negatice  tact  is  the  noD^xistenee  of  r  positive  one.  and  nothing 
Mon."  (Works,  vi.  Sll-liS.)  And  so  Best,  Ev.  aa.  13,  13.  Holland 
{Jarispradeoni.  eth  ed.  9!)  simply  says:  "'Facta'  (Tliattadxm.  Fails], 
wlucL  h>Te  been  inadequately  defioi^il  lut  'transient  causes  of  sensation.' 
u>  estlm  "Events'  or 'Acts.'  "  Sir  Wm.  Markhy  {Lsw  Mag.  and  Heriew, 
4lh  Scriea,  iL  at  p,  313),  in  a  neat  ancl  valuable  discnssiun  of  "Law  and 
r^*" »Stm  remarking  that  he  wonlil  rather  not  pledge  himself  to  any 
iDaJdiAoitiunoIwhata  (act  is.  adopts  for  his  immediate  purpose  Stephen's 
D  la  tlMfirst  two  editions  of  his  Digest  of  Evidence,  art.  1,  namely 
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the  courts,  much  as  it  is  ^^i^j^  jg  ^  portentous  sort  of  defini- 
to  say,  in  a  tentative,  lit^y  question  into  a  question  of  fact, 
law  develops  it  becomes  g  ^ny  question  asks  about  the  exist- 
definiteness  to  its  phras^^^h  of  something.     But,  obviously, 
new  situations  and  comi^.ijg  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^j,  limitations.     As 
outfit  of  ideas,  discnmi^    discussion,   we    have  noticed    that 
fully  revised.     Law  is.^  ^1^^^  sort  of  fact,  ultimate  fact,  whic> 
human  contemplatiop^g^i^gg  ^nd  is  the  subject  of  the  iaar 
help  us  powerfully^j^  ^^^  igg^^^  tl^at  kind  of  fact  which 
legal  use  are  ug'  discriminated,  and  set  apart  under  it^ 
are  used  ine*^ 

J^^iT^hat,  then,  do  we  mean  by  "law"?  We  mean,  at 
all  events,  a  rule  or  standard  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
judicial  tribunal  to  apply  and  enforce.  It  is  not  my 
present  purpose  to  discuss  the  nature  or  origin  of  law.^ 


"' Fact '  means  (1)  eyerything  capable  of  being  perceired  by  tbe 
(2)  every  mental  condition  of  which  any  person  is  conscious."  Bat  Stephen 
afterwards  withdrew  this  definition.  He  had  been  keenly  criticised  by  a 
writer  in  the  Solicitors'  Journal  (vol.  xx.  869,  970 ;  Sept.  9, 1876),  who  said, 
•"  The  proper  subject  of  affirmation  and  negation  is  not '  facts,'  but  propo- 
sitions ; "  and,  among  other  valuable  remarks,  inquired  how  it  was  with 
such  matters  as  negligence,  custom,  ownership,  the  defamatory  quality  of 
a  writing,  and  the  qualities  of  persons  and  things  generally.  "  The  phrase- 
ology," he  added,  *'  is  really  applicable  only  to  the  rudest  form  of  juris- 
prudence.'' The  writer  himself  thought  that  no  definition  is  necessary. 
These  criticisms  took  effect ;  in  his  third  edition,  and  all  later  ones,  Stephen 
dropped  any  attempt  at  definition,  and  substituted  in  art.  1,  this:  '* '  Fact ' 
includes  the  fact  that  any  mental  condition  of  which  any  person  is  con- 
scious exists ; "  and  in  his  preface  to  the  third  edition,  after  saying  that  he 
"  had  been  led  to  modify  the  definition  of  fact  by  an  acute  remark  made 
on  this  subject  in  the  Solicitors'  Journal,*'  he  added  that "  The  real  object  of 
the  definition  was  to  show  that  I  used  the  word  '  fact '  so  as  to  include 
states  of  mind."  See  the  learned  consideration  whether  a  thing  be  quid 
facti  or  quid  juris,  in  Menochius,  De  Praesumptionibus,  Lib.  I,  qn.  11.  See 
definitions  of  fact  as  contrasted  with  opinion,  in  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis's  "  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion." 

^  See  James  C.  Carter's  "  The  Ideal  and  the  Actual  in  Law/'  Reports 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  vol.  xiii  217;  Holmes,  Common  Law, 
35-38, 150-1,  and  "The  Path  of  the  Law."  10  Harv.  L.  Rev.  457  ;  Markby, 
Elements  of  Law,  c.  1,  ss.  1-31  ;  Holland,  Elements  of  Jurisprudence 
cc.  ii.-vi.  inclusive;  Austin,  J urisp.  (London,  Murray,  1873)  i.  103-106; 
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1  trlbi  i'ply» 

1  inquiry  wnetber  there 
^      «^V«  %  jU  rale  or  standard,  the   determination  of  the 
4     '',%  4 yeaning  and  scope  of  it,  the  definition  of  its  terms, 
V    %      ib»  settlement  of  incidental  questions,  such  as  the 
^     OHiEormity  of  it,  in  the  mode  of  its  enactment,  with  the 
nqniiements  of  a  written  constitution,  are  all  naturally 
■nd  justly  classed  together  and  allotted  to  the  same  tri- 
bunal; and  these  are  called  questions  of  law.* 

III.  We  must  discriminate  further.  Besides  questions 
of  fact  and  law,  there  ate  questions  of  which  Austin  has 
Kiurked*  that  they  are  questions  neither  of  law  nor  of 
tut,  —questions  of  reasoning,  of  the  application  of  law  to 
f*ct,  questions  of  method,  of  procedure.  "  It  is  the  office 
of  jurors  to  adjudge  upon  their  evidence; "  so  the  court  is 
Kported  to  have  said  in  Littleton's  case.*    That  remark 

Htme't  Andent  Lmw,  cc  I  and  2;  Chriitiaii'i  note  to  I  Bl,  Com,  74; 
Lrad  Eiber,  M.  B..  in  Cochrane  v.  Moore,  25  Q.  B.  D.  57  ;  E.  R.  Thayer, 
•Jodkial  LtglBlUioa,"  S  Huv.  L.  Rer.  IT2, 

'  Markbf ,  n&i  Mpra.    If  a  jar}r  caonot,  in  point  of  rsason,  flad  a  ret- 
dict,  thej  cannot  ■■  a  nuUWr  of  law ;  and  inch  qnestlona  go  np  on  eX' 
nptiani.      Dennj  r.  Williams,  5  Allen,  1 ;   Lane  e.  Hoore,  Ibl  Mwu. 
IT,  )l. 
'  8ee  infia,  357. 

'  Jarltp.  i.  S36  {ed.  1873) ;  infra.  SSI. 
*  Si^ra,  ia«. 
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brings  out  a  fundamental  point,  so  obvious  as  hardly  to 
need  stating;  namely,  that  it  is  no  test  of  a  question  of  fact 
that  it  should  be  ascertainable  without  reasoning  and  the 
use  of  the  ''adjudging"  faculty;  much  must  be  conceived 
of  as  fact  which  is  invisible  to  the  senses,  and  ascertain- 
able  only  in  this  way.  Of  course,  by  the  judges  this 
function  of  reasoning  has  constantly  been  exercised;  the 
sentence  just  quoted  makes  it  apparent  that  it  must  also 
be  discharged  by  juries.  We  are  not,  then,  to  suppose 
that  a  jury  has  found  all  the  facts  merely  because  it  has 
found  all  that  is  needed  as  a  basis  for  the  operation  of  the 
reasoning  faculty;  the  right  inference  or  conclusion,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  itself  matter  of  fact,  and  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  jury.  As  regards  reasoning,  the  judges  have  no 
exclusive  office;  the  jury  also  must  perform  it  at  every 
step.* 

There  comes  up  for  consideration,  then,  this  matter  of 
reasoning:  a  thing  which  intervenes,  e.  ^.,  in  questions  of 
negligence  and  the  like,  between  the  primary  facts,  what 
may  be  called  the  raw  material  of  the  case,  and  the  second- 
ary or  ultimate  facts ;  just  as  it  intervenes,  in  the  court's 
questions  of  the  interpretation  of  statutes  and  other  writ- 
ings, between  the  bare  words  of  the  document  and  the 
ascertainment  of  its  legal  meaning.^  It  would  be  strain- 
ing our  word  "  procedure "  beyond  due  limits  to  say  that 

^  "  It  is  not  because  facts  are  admitted  that  it  is  therefore  for  the  jadge 
to  say  what  the  decision  upon  them  should  be.  If  the  facts  which  are 
admitted  are  capable  of  two  equally  possible  views,  which  reasonable 
people  may  take,  and  one  of  them  is  more  consistent  with  the  case  for  one 
party  than  for  the  other,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  let  the  jury  decide 
between  such  conflicting  views/'  Bowen,  L.  J.,  in  Davey  v,  London  &  S. 
W.  Ry.  Co.,  12  Q.  B.  D.  70,  76  (1883).  In  citing  this  passage  with  approval, 
Williams,  J.,  in  Pearce  v.  Lansdowne,  69  L.  T.  Rep.  316  (1893),  said  :  "  I 
do  not  believe  that  because  the  facts  are  admitted  the  fanctionB  of  the  jury 
as  to  drawing  inferences  from  them  are  altered  at  aU.*' 

^  As  in  determining  what  was  covered  by  the  word  **  place/'  in  a  statute 
forbidding  betting  in  any  "  house,  office,  room,  or  other  place ; "  a  matter 
which  was  the  subject  of  elaborate  discussion  by  six  judges,  and  of  dissent, 
in  Powell  v,  Eempton  Park  Co.  [1897],  2  Q.  B.  242. 
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Kisoaiug  is  part  of  the  procedure,  for  reasoning  is  essen- 
tia) everywhere  in  the  law;  yet  one  may  get  a  useful  hint 
by  regarding  it,  for  a  moment,  in  that  light.     As  the  pro- 
p«flure,  and  method  of  trial,  are  to  be  discriminated  from 
botli  law  and  fact,  which  make  up  the  subject- matter  that 
is  to  be  dealt  with  in  these  ways  and  methods,  —  so  we 
may  separate  from  law  and  fact  the  process  by  which  con- 
cIosioDS  are  reached;   uamely,  the  process  of  reasoning. 
As  both  court  and  jury  must  take  notice  without  proof,  of 
mncb  that  is  assumed  as  known  to  all  men,  and  especially 
to  all  who  are  concerned  in  judicial  inquiries,  so  each  must 
condact  the  familiar,  if  unobserved,  processes  of  reasoning 
in  accomplishing  the  ends  of  its  own  department.     It  is 
true  that  the  jury  was  not  brought  into  existence  because 
the  court  needed  help  in  the  mere  business  of  reasoning, 
but  simply  to  rei)ort  upon  the  fact,  the  rn  trerttas ;  reason- 
ing, however,  founded  upon  general  and  particular  espe- 
rience,  was  unavoidable.     Courts  might  always  have  done 
their  own  reasoning,  after  a  fashion,  if  they  had  been  in 
nession  of  a  full  supply  of  primary  factj  but  they  were 
not;  and  when  once  juries  were  called  in,  at  no  period  of 
their  history  could  they  discharge  their  special  function  of 
ascertaining  and   reporting  facts,  without   going  through 
a  process  of  reasoning.     "While  the  jurors  oath,"  said 
Uiacton,'   '"has    in    it   three    associated    things    (comites), 
truth,  justice,  and  judgment,  it  is  truth  that  is  to  be  found 
la^e  'yiTOT,jii*titia  et  judicium  in  the  judge.     But  some- 
times judgment  seems  to  belong  to  jurors,  since  they  are 
to  say  on  their  with,  yet  according  to  their  belief,  whether 
10  and  80  disseised  so  and  so.  or  not."     And  again,*  "If 
the  jorora  state  the  fact  as  it  is  (factum  narracerinf.  sxrut 
ftrtiai  M  hahuKrit),  and  afterwards  judge  the  fact  accord- 
ing to  their  statement  of  it,  and  err,  they  make  a  mistaken 
judgment  rather  than  a  false  one,  since  they  go  upon  a 
bfhef  that  such  a  judgment  follows  such  a  fact." 
draeton  uses  the  expression  "they  judge  the  fact."    We 
>  Fol.  186  b,  *  Fol.  a90b. 
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can  observe  the  real  nature  of  this  operation  by  looking  at 
the  case  of  expert  witnesses  to  fact.  What  is  their  func- 
tion ?  It  is  just  this,  of  judging  facts  and  interpreting 
them.  They  are  called  in  because,  being  men  of  skill, 
they  can  interpret  phenomena  which  other  men  cannot,  or 
cannot  safely,  interpret.  They  "judge"  the  phenomena, 
the  appearances  or  facts  which  are  presented  to  them,  and 
testify  to  that  which  in  truth  these  signify  or  really  are; 
they  estimate  qualities  and  values.  We  say  that  they  tes- 
tify to  opinion.  In  truth,  they  are  "judging"  something, 
and  testifying  to  their  conclusion  upon  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  is  perfectly  well  settled,  in  our  law,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  elsewhere,^  that  such  opinions  or  judgments  are 
merely  those  of  a  witness;  they  are  simply  to  aid  the  final 
judges  of  fact,  and  not  to  bind  them.  The  last  judgment 
is  still  for  the  jury,  or  other  judge  of  fact;  *  that  judgment 
is  not  one  of  law.  In  Grermany,  this  discrimination  is 
clearly  expressed:  "Experts  judge  only  of  the  relation  of 
phenomena  perceived  by  the  senses  to  general  rules  of 
their  art  or  science ;  but  not  at  all  of  the  relation  of  a  fact 
to  legal  rules  (Bechtswahrheiten) ;  that  is  merely  the  judge's 
affair.  ...  In  contrast  with  his  judgment,  what  the  ex- 
pert decides  is  simply  a  fact;  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a 
mere  witness's  declaration;  and  this  fact,  like  every  other, 
the  judge  has  to  refer  to  the  appropriate  rule  of  law.  For 
this  reason  experts  are  called  judices  facti,  — judices  as 

^  "  It  is  not  trae,  as  is  so  generally  claimed, . . .  that  on  the  Continent 
the  opinion  of  the  expert  is  binding  on  the  conrt.  ...  I  do  not  find  it  to  be 
the  case  by  law,  anywhere,  that  the  opinion  of  the  expert  may  encroach 
on  the  functions  of  the  conrt,  whatever  the  result  attained,  due  to  placing 
the  expert  in  a  more  responsible  and  trustworthy  position,  may  be.  Ober- 
meyer's  book  teaches  this  doctrine  throughont,  and  all  the  codes  I  hare 
seen,  or  seen  quoted,  so  provide.  For  instance,  Art.  323  of  the  [French] 
Code  de  proc. :  Les  juges  ne  soint  astreints  a  suivre  Vavi»  de»  expertt,  si  leur 
conviction  8*y  oppose. . . .  See  also  Art.  377  of  the  Code  of  the  German 
empire."  —  Clemens  Herschel,  Experts  in  Judicial  Inquiries.  Boston, 
Alfred  Mndge,  Printer,  1886. 

>  Head  v.  Hargrave,  105  U.  S.  45 ;  Olsen  v.  Gjertsen,  42  Minn.  407 
(1890) ;  and  so  in  France ;  Bonnier,  Preuves,  5th  ed.  s.  119. 
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I  to  ordiDarj  ivitnesses,  Judices  facti,  because  they 
)  tiot  jniige  as  to  the  law,  but  their  judgment  or  opinion 
Illy  giv^s  as  its  result  a  fa^t,"  • 
We  have  thxis  noticed  a.  tertmm  quid,  the  process  of 
'  reasoning,  which  wc  have  set  aside  aa  relating  to  processes 
and  methods  in  arriving  at  law  or  fact.  Another  thing 
waa  brought  to  notice  in  the  passage  from  Littleton's  case,* 
and  is  constantly  presenting  itself,  namely,  "matter of  evi- 
dence." The  jury,  it  was  there  said,  "are  not  [by  a  spe- 
cial verdict]  to  leave  matter  of  evidence  to  the  court  to 
adjodge; "  they  are  themselves  "to  adjudge  upon  that  evi- 
dence confieming  matter  of  fact." 

Sow,  "  matter  of  evidence  "  is  here  discriminated  from 
"matter  of  fact."  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  classed  with 
"m.'rtter  of  law,"  and  although  properly  designated,  in 
opiinary  cases,  as  "matter  of  fact,"  it  is  not  matter  of  fact 
in  ibe  sense  which  is  specially  involved  in  the  present  dis- 
CQaaion.  What,  then,  is  it?  It  is  something  incidental, 
(iibsidiary,  belonging  where  the  matter  of  reasoning  be- 
longs. Indeed,  it  is  only  the  material  and  basis  for  rea- 
soning. When  it  is  said  that  fact  ia  for  the  jury,  the  fact 
inlmded,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  which  is  in  issue,  the 
ultimate  fact,  that  to  which  the  law  directly  annexes  con- 
WTiences,  that  thing  which,  in  a  special  verdict,  the  jury 
must  plainly  find,  and  not  leave  to  the  court  to  find. 
Issnes  are  not  taken  upon  evidential  matter.  Of  evidence, 
theume  thing  is  to  be  said  which  we  have  already  said  of 
the  reasoning  that  is  founded  upon  it;  namely,  that  it  is 
tor  both  court  and  jury,  according  as  either  has  occasion  to 
rfsoTt  to  it. 
I  hare  spoken  of  evidence  and  reasoning  as  belonging  to 


'  Dr.  W.  H.  Pm-hU  in  Ziitsehnfl  filr  CinHrtth  md  Protess.  iH.  57. 
(Wip«H  bat  AreAip. /Urdin  Civflitliulie  Praxi$,  xxvi.  S55-6.  For  these 
nd  MID*  iitber  Germui  reference*  I  am  indebted  to  mj  frread,  Mr. 
nMtWLadd.  St^  xi»o  Bonniei,  Pi-euera,  ubi  tupra.  There  was  fomierl.* 
■  Oaxla  Prrili  potim  Judicet  tunl  gaaiii  Inlei,  —  UerKhel,  ulii  lu/ira. 

'  Afro,  IM. 
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the  region  which  dealt  with  the  processes  and  methods  of 
arriving  at  the  law  and  fact  that  are  involved  in  an  issue. 
In  expressing  this,  it  has  been  said,  with  what  may  seem 
a  certain  violence  of  phrase,  that  they  belong  with  pro- 
cedure. It  will  be  useful  to  indicate  here,  a  little  more 
plainly,  just  what  is  meant  by  this.  Procedure  deals  with 
the  machinery  by  which  legal  controversies  are  settled. 
Reasoning,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  the  rational  method 
of  settling  disputed  questions  is  the  modern  substitute  for 
certain  formal  and  mechanical  "trials,"  or  tests,  which 
flourished  among  our  ancestors  for  centuries,  and  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  trial  by  jury  emerged.  When  two  men 
to-day  settle  which  is  the  "best  man"  by  a  prize-fight,  we 
get  an  accurate  notion  of  the  old  Germanic  "trial."  Who 
is  it  that  "  tries  "  the  question  ?  The  men  themselves. 
There  are  referees  and  rules  of  the  game,  but  no  determina- 
tion of  the  dispute  on  grounds  of  reason,  —  by  the  rational 
method.  So  it  was  with  "  trial  by  battle  "  in  our  old  law ; 
the  issue  of  right,  in  a  writ  of  right,  including  all  ele- 
ments of  law  and  fact,  was  "tried"  by  this  physical 
stniggle;  and  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  sat,  like  the 
referee  at  a  prize-fight,  simply  to  administer  the  procedure, 
the  rules  of  the  game.  So  of  the  King's  Bench  in  crimi- 
nal appeals;  and  so  Eichard  II.  at  the  "trial"  of  the 
appeal  of  treason  between  Bolingbroke  and  Norfolk,  as 
Shakespeare  represents  it  in  the  play.  So  of  the  various 
ordeals ;  the  accused  party  "  tried  "  his  own  case  by  under- 
going the  given  requirement  as  to  hot  iron,  or  water,  or 
the  crumb.  So  of  the  oath ;  the  question,  as  regards  both 
law  and  fact,  was  "tried"  merely  by  the  oath,  with  or 
without  fellow-swearers.  The  old  "  trial  by  witnesses  " 
was  a  testing  of  the  question,  in  like  manner,  by  their 
mere  oath.  So  a  record  was  said  to  "try  "  itself.  And  so, 
when  out  of  the  midst  of  these  methods  first  came  the  trial 
by  jury,  it  was  the  jury's  oath,  or  rather  their  verdict, 
that  "tried"  the  case.     But  now,  when  we  use  the  phrases 

1  Supra,  c.  i.  16  n. 
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"  trial "  and  "  trial  by  jury,"  we  raeaii  a  rational  ascertain- 
ment of  Eacts,  and  a  rational  ascertaining  and  applicatiun 
of  rules.  What  was  formerly  "tried"  by  the  method  of 
forci;  or  the  mechanical  following  of  form,  is  now  '■  tried  " 
by  the  method  of  reason. 

At  an  earlier  page'  we  have  seen  that  in  the  older  days 
the  word  "  law,"  lex,  sometimes  indicated  a.  form  of  pro- 
cedure; not  law,  in  our  Benae  of  substaotive  law,  but  a 
mode  of  trial.  This  comes  out  clearly  iu  an  exposition  of 
the  phrases  lex  et  coasuetiido  in  tlie  old  custiimal  of  Nor- 
loandy,*  where  we  read :  "  Consue/udines  are  customs, 
followed  from  ancient  times,  allowed  by  rulers  and  kept 
tip  by  the  people,  determining  whose  anything  is  or  whero 
it  belongs.  But  Leyen  are  what  is  instituted  by  rulers  ami 
kept  op  by  the  people  in  the  country,  for  settling  particu- 
lar controversies.  Letfes  are  a  sort  of  legal  instrument  ioi- 
declaring  the  truth  of  controversies.  Usages  (Uaug)  relate 
to  the  foffw ;  for  m«us  are  the  ways  in  which  we  use  the 
Uyet.  To  illustrate :  the  eotisiietado  is,  that  a  widow  has 
the  third  part  of  the  tief  that  her  husband  possessed  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage.  But  if  a  controversy  arises  as  to 
whether  he  did  then  possess  the  fief  in  which  she  claims 
dower,  it  is  to  be  settled  per  legem  mpiiitltionia,  and  the 

'  Sapm,  88. 

*  L'AneuHite  Coatamt  de  Narmandle  (compiled  A,  D.  1270-1875),  c.  xi. 
Dt  CmwiKtiK/iB*.-  "  CoDsaetatliaeB  vero  sunt  mores  ab  ttotiquitate  habiti, 
B  jtfiadpibiu  KpprobMi,  el  &  popnlo  cuLserrati,  qaid  cujns  ait  Tel  ad  quod 
prniaW.  limitautiw.  Let^antem  suit  iDBCitatianei  ■  priDcipibus  factae  et  a 
pnpalu  b  provinria  ronser>aCae,  per  qiuu  mnCentiuiieg  singulne  decidiiiiliir. 
Sbiii  pn<m  )rge*  qatui  jimtrnineuta  in  jure  lul  contentioniim  declnrsiioiiDm 
Tariuujs.  Caui  KDtem  circa  \eg^  attenduut ;  sunt  etiim  asua  modi  qaibiia 
tpiC^'x"  ii^  dB'^di'"'  Vorbi  gratia:  cuuHaetudo  eat  quod  relicta  halipnt 
MRlani  partem,  (cod!  qnod  vir  «uus  tempore  contnu'tud  mntrimouii  poBtii. 
•IvIhO.  Si  aaiem  roiitentio  orjatur  ile  aliqno  fetido  quod  luno  ille  noii 
(i>MHtt*li>t,  ipxa  tamen  id  eodein  dotem  reclftrnante.  perle);en]  inquii^itioiiia 
Ri  hujnviDOdi  contentio  habrt  lertninBri.  Uiin«  aiitein  sant  modi  quibus 
hnjiumadi  lex  habet  fieri  i  Videlicet,  per  duodecim  jiiratiM  et  nou  Bnxpectoa, 
n  feodu  pnu>  •i»o."    Cited  in  Bruuuer,  Schw.  177.     See  alio  Stephen, 

PlMdiDg.  DOlC  36. 
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like.  And  the  usus  are  the  ways  in  which  such  a  lex  is 
to  be  performed,  namely,  by  twelve  persons,  under  oath, 
worthy  of  credit,  who  have  inspected  the  fief." 

Readers  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's  books  will  recall  the 
emphasis  which  he  puts  upon  procedure  in  early  systems 
of  law.  The  Salic  law,  he  tells  us,  "deals  with  thefts  and 
assaults,  with  cattle,  with  swine,  and  with  bees,  and,  above 
all,  with  the  solemn  and  intricate  procedure  which  every 
man  must  follow  who  would  punish  a  wrong  or  enforce  a 
right."  And  again:  "So  great  is  the  ascendency  of  the 
Law  of  Actions  in  the  infancy  of  courts  of  justice,  that 
substantive  law  has  at  first  the  look  of  being  gradually 
secreted  in  the  interstices  of  procedure;  and  the  early 
lawyer  can  only  see  the  law  through  the  envelope  of  its 
technical  forms."*  Our  inherited  system,  as  we  have 
already  seen,^  kept  in  existence  until  a  period  within  liv- 
ing memory  a  phrase  which  comes  straight  down  from 
those  early  days.  Until  the  year  1833'  certain  cases  in 
England  could  be  tried  per  legem ;  a  man  waged  his  law 
(vadiare  legem)^  t.  e.,  gave  pledges  for  performing  it;  and 
afterwards  performed  his  law  (facere  legem).  In  the  old 
Germanic  law  there  were  many  of  these  leges,  or  modes 
of  trial.  Trial  by  battle  was  the  lex  ultrata;  by  the 
ordeal,  the  lex  apparens,  manifestaf  or  paribilis ;  by  the 
single  oath,  the  lex  simplex;  by  the  oath  with  compurga- 
tors, the  lex  probabilis,  or  the  lex  disraisinae  ;  by  record, 
the  Ifix  recordationis  ;  by  inquest,  or  the  assize,  lex  inquisi- 
tionis  and  recognitionis.^  Our  phrase  "law  of  the  land" 
comes  down  out  of  the  midst  of  all  this.  "A  man,"  says 
Glanville,  "  may  make  his  villein  free,  so  far  as  his  rela- 
tions to  himself  or  his  own  heirs  are  concerned.  But  if 
the  villein  should  be  brought  into  court  against  a  stranger 

^  Early  Law  and  Custom,  168,  389. 

*  Supra,  c.  i. 

«  Stat.  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  42,  s.  13,  supra,  p.  34. 

*  On  this  subject  see  Brunner,  Schw.  pp.  168  tt  teq. ;  Spelman,  GIoml 
tub  voc.  Lex ;  Ducauge,  i'6. 
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ad  diracionationem.  facitndani  .  .  ,  oel  'id  <i/!'ji'c»i  Ifgem 
/e-rre  /anei/da m,"  etc.  "By  iex  terras  is  meant,"  says 
Bronner,'  "the  procedure  of  the  old  popular  law,"  This 
old  use  and  conception  of  /cjr  is  to  be  explained  by  what 
Sir  Henry  Maine  has  said  at  the  end  of  his  "Early  Law," 
from  which  I  have  already  q^uoted.  AU  the  primitive 
oodes  "seem  to  begin  with  judicature,  and  to  diatribnte 
sabstantive  law  into  '  heads  of  dispute. ' "  "  The  authority 
of  the  Court  of  Justice  overshadowed  all  other  ideas  and 
considerations  in  the  minds  of  those  early  code-makers." 
"  It  must  have  been  a  man  of  legal  genius  who  first  dis- 
cerned that  law  might  l)e  thought  of  and  set  forth,  apart 
bom  the  Courts  of  Justice  which  administered  it,  on  the 
one  hand,  aud  apart  from  the  classes  of  persons  to  whom 
they  administered  it,  on  the  other." 

Turning  back,  now,  from  these  old  conceptions  to  our 
own,  we  may  observe  again  that  while,  of  course,  there  are 
rales  and  laws  of  procedure,  and  while,  of  course,  these 
■r©  to  be  ascertained  by  the  judges,  they  are  not  what  is 
meant  (still  less  is  meant  a  mode  of  trial)  when  we  con- 
tiast  the  law  and  fact  that  are  blended  in  the  issue. 
There  the  conception  of  law  is  purely  that  of  the  substan- 
tire  law  which  is  applicable  to  the  "facts,"  namely,  the 
nltimate  facts  that  are  in  question, — of  the  legal  conse- 
qaences  and  implications  that  are  bound  up  with  these 
faeto. 

'  Schw.  354,  385, 180.     gdden's  not™  to  Fortescne.  De  Lnad.  c,  26. 

In  tlie  Dialtgut  dt  Sraccarle.  ii,  7  (1176-1177),  the  wnUsT  SSJB  that  hy 
jaJitia,  he  meuw  Inifii  eaifliHlit /frrl  pel  aijuat.  GIbhtjI],  xW.  c.  1.  naya 
tiM  KECOMil  petBon  IB  ki  rlear  himwlf  per  d'i  judieium,  leilifrl  per  calliifum 
ftrmm  rrf  per  aqvam.  lb.  c.  2,  M  ttgat^t  the  hiding  of  treniure  trovs.  nA 
^i^miam  atitivt  nen  lolel.jaxta  kgcm  lerre,  alitjiiii  per  ttgem  apparentrm  tta 
pi^pan.  ale.  In  a  Rat.  Cur.  Reg.  173  ( n99-l!00)  one  defendnnt  is  adjuiltreil 
to  il«lmd  himMlf  hj  the  jadgin«nt  of  fire  and  another  liy  the  daol.  Of  the 
fast  it  is  hIiI.  mdiaBit  legem.  Of  the  second,  cadinvit  duellum.  And  then 
botli  are  calltd  Irga,  —  a  day  u  given  them  for  mnkinj;  leges  laat.  Brac- 
toa.  410,  in  tptMog  of  eom purgation,  guys,  Formaalur  atilrm  verha  hi/It 
uruadam  Jirmain  reeordi,  iiciil  in  umnifina  aliU  legiius /acieadit  ohiervarar 
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And  we  may  also  remark  again  that  equally  tlie  topics 
of  evidence  and  of  reasoning,  dealing,  as  they  do,  with  the 
processes  and  methods  of  our  modern  "trials,"  and  being, 
as  they  are,  a  part  of  the  machinery  and  procedure  by 
which  these  trials  reach  their  ends,  belong  one  side  of  our 
subject. 

IV.  We  have  now  made  our  definitions  and  principal 
discriminations.*  But,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  allot- 
ment to  the  jury  of  matters  of  fact,  even  in  the  strict  sense 
of  fact  which  is  in  issue ,  is  not  exact.  The  judges  have 
always  answered  a  multitude  of  questions  of  ultimate  fact, 
of  fact  which  forms  part  of  the  issue.  It  is  true  that  this 
is  often  disguised  by  calling  them  questions  of  law.  In 
the  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  codification  of  the 
criminal  law,  which  has  long  been  pending  in  the  British 
Parliament,  we  are  told,  of  "attempts  to  commit  offences," 
that  ''the  question  whether  an  act  done  or  omitted  with 
intent  to  commit  an  offence  is  or  is  not  only  preparation 
.  .  .  and  too  remote  to  constitute  an  attempt  ...  is  a 
question  of  law."*  In  a  valuable  letter  of  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn,  addressed  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  com- 
menting on  the  Draft  Code,'  he  justly  criticised  this  pas- 
sage :  "  To  this  I  must  strenuously  object.  The  question 
is  essentially  one  of  fact,  and  ought  not,  because  it  may  be 
one  which  it  may  be  better  to  leave  to  the  judge  to  decide 
than  to  submit  it  to  a  jury,  to  be,  by  a  fiction,  converted 
into  a  question  of  law.  .  .  .  The  right  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  question  of  fact  which  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
withdraw  from  the  jury  is  to  say  that  it  shall,  though  a 
question  of  fact,  be  determined  by  the  judge."  The  same 
sort  of  thing  which  is  thus  objected  to  is  extremely  com- 
mon in  judicial  language  here.* 

^  As  regards  what  are  called  mixed  qaestioDS  of  law  and  fact,  see  in/ro, 
225,251. 

^  Report  of  Criminal  Code  Bill  Commission  (1879),  Draft  Code,  s.  74. 
'  Dated  Jane  12, 1879,  and  printed  bjr  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
*  As  when  we  are  told :  "  I  apprehend  that  whether  an  instnunent  of 
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Among   quest  f 

in  this  way  a  c  n  p 
stntctioQ  of  w   t    g 
interpretation       d 
tion  of  law,'"     Th  t   ; 


f    t  which  are  commonly  treated 

11  stratioii  is  found  in  the  cou- 

It        not  imcouiiQon  to  call  the 

t      t  on  of  writings  "a  pure  quea- 

question  for  the  judge  thei-e  is 


no  doubt.     But  when  we  consider  to  what  an  extent  the 
process  of  interpcetation  is  that  of  ascertaining  the  inten- 
tion oE  the  writer, — his  expressed  intention,  —  irrespec- 
tiTe  of  any  rules  of  law  whatever,  and  when  we  come  to 
nnilertake  the  details  of  such  an  inquiry,  it  is  obvious  that 
most  of  this  matter  is  :iot  refei-able  to  law  but  to  tact. 
The  judge  has  to  ascertain  the  usual  meaning  of  words  in 
the  vernacnUr  language,  and  wltat  modiBcations  of  that 
meaning  are  allowable  as  a  mere  matter  of  the  fair  use  of 
language;  also,  the  fair  meaning  or  the  permissible  mean- 
ing ot  the  composition  of  these  words,  —  how  far  one  part 
relates  to  and  modifies  another,  and  how  far  the  general 
sense  of  the  whole  controls,  displaces,  or  supersedes  the 
more  common  effect  of  any  particular  words  and  phrases. 
Sueh  qnestions  are  addressed  to  the  trained  faculties  of  an 
educated  man,  acquainted  with  the  use  and  the  rules  ot 
language,  and  with  tlie  sort  of  business  to  which  the  writ- 
ing relates,  and  may  be  settled  merely  by  a  critical  read- 
ing of  the  paper.     Moreover  "the  meaning  of  words  varies 
**wnling  to  the  circumstances  of  and  concerning  which 
tiej  are  used."*     When  once   these  circumstances  are 

•liiini;  t>«  nndm  seal  gr  not,  is  a  qneation  of  Uw,  to  be  wived  by  the  coart 
^  the  inspoction  ot  iho  instroraent  itsoU."— Kennedy,  J.,  tor  the  court, 
blhucjii  V.  DuDcan, !  Wacu,  322,  sas. 

'  minilton  n.  lot.  Co..  I-1S  U.  S.  24S,  355.  Juirt  sa  it  i»  sometiniea 
••U  «f  Mother  well-known  qaestion.  "  What  tncts  and  ciri-omBtancea 
•rawul  to  probable  caime  is  a  pure  quBBtion  of  law."  Stone  d.  Crocker, 
»  Pict.  84,  In  Lyle  ,.,  Richards.  I,.  R.  I  H.  L.  aaa,  241,  Lord  Westbnrj 
■*i :  "  tl  »  uo  il.iolit  trne  iliat  the  conitniction  ot  written  inntfiimentii  is 
'*""r  o(  law.  anil  that  when  a  written  inatrumont  ix  laid  before  jurjnien 
tt»J  «»  bunnd  to  receive  tlm  inlcrpretatiou  of  His  etfect  of  that  iaBtrameDI 
'""n  the  jodge." 
'  Blackbum,  J„  ia  AUgood  c.  Blake,  L.  R.  8  E».  160. 
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known,  i.  e.,  all  the  extrinsic  facts  which  may  legally 
affect  the  interpretation,  then  the  courts  exercise  the  right 
to  determine  the  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  words  of  the 
writing,  and  the  combined  effect  of  words  and  facts  as 
touching  the  expression  of  intention.  This  may  not  in- 
volve any  question  of  law  in  the  exact  sense,  for  the  an- 
swer may  depend  on  no  legal  rule,  but  only  on  the  rules, 
principles,  or  usages  of  language  and  grammar,  as  applied 
by  sense  and  experience.  So  far,  then,  as  the  meaning 
of  a  document  is  to  be  determined  merely  by  reading  it 
in  the  light  of  ascertained  facts,  attending  the  making  of 
it,  we  are  presented  with  no  question  of  law,  in  any  strict 
sense  of  the  word;  it  is  a  question  for  the  court,  but  not 
a  question  of  law. 

But  of  course  the  construction  of  writings  has  always  to 
take  account  of  whatever  rules  of  law  may  be  applicable 
to  the  subject;  and  always  there  is  a  question  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  courts,  how  far  any  such  rules  of  law  exist 
in  the  particular  instance;  such  as  the  important  rules 
which  limit  the  process  to  the  text  alone,  as  illustrated 
by  the  circumstances  to  which,  either  in  terms  or  tacitly, 
it  refers;  and  which  determine  when  and  how  far  extrinsic 
matter  may  be  used  in  aid  of  interpretation.  There  are 
also  many  specific  legal  rules,  presumptive  or  absolute, 
for  the  interpretation  of  particular  words  or  phrases.  So 
that,  of  course,  the  mere  grammatical  process  of  interpre- 
tation has  to  be  carried  on,  shaped,  and  restrained,  in  con- 
formity with  these  rules  of  law,  whatever  they  may  be. 
And  sometimes  these  legal  rules,  technical  and  strict, 
exclude  all  search  after  the  actual  intention  of  the  writer; 
for  although,  in  some  instances  where  only  the  interests 
of  the  writers  are  concerned,  this  intention  may  well  be  a 
decisive  consideration,  in  other  writings,  designed  to  affect 
the  rights  of  third  persons,  and  successive  generations  of 
them,  it  may  not  be  permissible  to  allow  the  strict  and 
technical  meaning  of  the  terms  to  be  varied  by  any  refer- 
ence to  what  the  writer  really  meant. 
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The  subject,  however,  is  too  large  aud  intricate  for  any 
tliiug  more  than  a  passing  reference  at  this  puiiit.'  Any 
g«iieral  statemeuts  about  writings  must  be  subject  to  de- 
ductions, for  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  them.  There 
are  "records,"  judicial  and  legislative,  such  as  statutes, 
jadgments,  pleadings,  —  the  proving,  use,  and  application 
of  which  were  the  subject  of  legal  rules  before  juries  were 
born.  These  rules  largely  hold  their  place  to-day,  for  rea- 
sons of  sense  and  convenience.  Tliere  are  written  texts  of 
law,  questions  about  which  (some  of  them  at  least,  those  ot 
the  domestic  forum)  belong  to  the  judges.  There  are  deeds, 
charters,  and  wills,  operative  instruments,  which  are  tiie 
subjects  of  specific  legal  rules  as  to  their  constitution, 
form,  and  phraseology.  There  is  negotiable  paper,  of 
vhich  the  like  is  true.  There  are  the  ordinary  contracts 
in  writing,  or  written  memoranda,  required  by  law.  There 
are  writings  not  required  by  law,  but  made  by  choice  of 
the  parties  to  be  a  memorial  of  a  transaction.  And  there 
are  other  writings  of  a  merely  casual  nature,  like  ordinary 
eorreepondence.  Many  writings  used  to  be  regarded  as  in 
themselves  constituting,  or  rather  furnishing  by  the  mere 
iosi>ection  of  them,  a  mode  of  "trial"  for  what  they  re- 
port«d;  as  records  did.  If  such  a  writing  were  once 
aotbenticated,  it  closed  inquiry.  On  the  other  hand  such 
writings,  even  records  and  statutes,  might  be  merely  evi- 
■i«Dtial;  as  when  a  deed,  in  a  question  of  prescription, 
went  CO  the  jury  aa  evidence  of  the  fact  of  ancient  posses- 
sion, and  not  to  show  the  date  of  its  beginning.^  But, 
whatever  their  character,  and  however  used,  tlie  construc- 
tion of  writings,  when  once  the  facts  necessary  for  fixing 
it  have  been  ascertained,  whether  properly  to  be  called  a 
nutter  of  fact  or  of  law,  was  a.  matter  for  the  courts  and 
not  for  the  jury.*     This  has  always  been  so.     Writings 

»  y.  B  SI  n,  VI.  fol.  30.  pi.  7  (I4S6);  i.  c.  Thajer's  Cm.  Evid.  ilO. 

■  I'wke,  B.,  la  HntcKiDsoa  v.  Bowker,  9  H.  &  W.  53S,  S*a,  "  The  kw 

1  Mk«  to  be  f.liis,  — th«t  it  is  the  cinty  nf  the  tonrt  to  ronstrue  »11  writlea 
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came  into  general  use  and  got  into  the  courts,  mainly 
through  the  Roman  ecclesiastics,^  and  it  was  natural  that 
the  Roman  methods  of  dealing  with  them  should  be  adopted; 
and,  once  adopted,  that  they  should  not  be  changed  when 
new  modes  of  trial,  such  as  the  trial  by  jury,  came  in. 
Often  the  jury  could  not  read.*  It  may  be  added  that  an 
established  judicial  usage  like  this  has  always  been  power- 
fully supported  by  considerations  of  good  sense  and  expe- 
diency. Of  a  great  part  of  the  writings  brought  under 
judicial  consideration,  it  is  true  that  they  were  made,  as 
Bracton  says,  to  eke  out  the  shortness  of  human  life,  '^  ad 
perpetuam  Tuemoriam,  propter  brevem  hominum  vitam." 
Such  things,  so  important  to  a  short-lived  race  of  creat- 
ures, so  long  enduring,  should  have  a  fixed  meaning; 
should  not  be  subject  to  varying  interpretations;  should 
be  construed  by  whatever  tribunal  is  most  permanent,  best 
instructed,  most  likely  to  adhere  to  precedents. 

instruments ;  if  there  are  peculiar  expressions  used  in  it,  which  have  in 
particular  places  or  trades  a  known  meaning  attached  to  them,  it  is  for  the 
jury  to  say  what  the  meaning  of  these  expressions  was,  but  for  the  court 
to  decide  what  the  meaning  of  the  contract  was."  And  again  the  same 
accurate  judge  stated  the  matter  in  Neilson  v.  Harford,  8  M.  &  W.  806, 
823,  "The  construction  of  all  written  instruments  belongs  to  the  court 
alone,  whose  duty  it  is  to  construe  all  such  instruments,  as  soon  as  the 
true  meaning  of  the  words  in  which  they  are  couched,  and  the  surround- 
ing  circumstances,  if  any,  have  been  ascertained  as  facts  by  the  jury ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  take  the  construction  from  the  court,  either 
absolutely,  if  there  be  no  words  to  be  construed  as  words  of  art,  or 
phrases  used  in  commerce,  and  no  surrounding  circumstances  to  be 
ascertained;  or  conditionaUy,  when  those  words  and  circumstances  are 
necessarily  referred  to  them.  Unless  this  were  so,  there  would  be  no  cer- 
tainty in  the  law ;  for  a  misconstruction  by  the  court  is  the  proper  subject 
by  means  of  a  bill  of  exceptions,  of  redress  in  a  court  of  error ;  but  a  mis- 
construction by  the  jury  cannot  be  set  right  at  all  effectually."  And  so 
see  Key  v.  Cotesworth,  7  Ex.  .595 ;  Brown  v.  McGrau,  14  Peters,  479, 493  ; 
Smith  V.  Faulkner,  12  Gray,  251,  254;  Graham  v.  Sadlier,  165  HI.  95. 

1  Anglo-Saxon  Law,  230. 

^  See,  e.  g.,  as  late  as  1 790  the  reasoning  of  Lord  Kenyon  in  Macferson 
V.  Thoytes  (Peake,  20),  "  Comparison  of  hands  is  no  evidence.  If  it  were 
so,  the  situation  of  a  jury  who  could  neither  write  nor  read  would  be  a 
strange  one,  for  it  is  impossible  for  such  a  jury  to  compare  the  handwriting." 
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On  iliis  and  similar  grounds  of  policy,  and  especially, 
ami  more  and  more  so  as  time  went  on,  for  fear  the  jur^ 
sltould  decide  some  question  of  law  that  was  complicated 
with  the  fact,  many  other  questions  of  fact  have  been 
retained  by  the  judges,  either  studiously  and  by  design, 
or  as  a  more  or  less  accidental  result  of  practice.  Whether 
th«re  is  malice  in  cases  of  homicide,  and  what  is  sufficient 
"cooling-time"  where  there  was  provocation;'  and,  in 
actions  for  malicious  prosecution,  whether  the  cause  for 
instituting  the  prosecution  is  "  reasonable  and  probable,"  ' 
are  well-known  illustrations  of  this.  From  like  motives 
courts  refused  to  allow  juries  to  fiud  a  general  verdict  in 
cases  of  criminal  libel.* 

V.  If  it  be  asked  how  the  judges,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  the  cooperation  of  the  parties,  have 
been  able  to  work  all  this  mit,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  England  the  judges  have  always,  in  theory,  been  great 
uiinisters  of  the  Crown;  and  that  even  to  this  day  much 
of  the  reality  and  many  visible  signs  and  symbols  of  this 
high  place  and  power  remain.  Here,  also,  as  well  as 
there,  the  fnnction  of  directing  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, of  steadying  and  making  it  consistent  by  rules  bind- 
ing on  juries  no  less  than  on  judges  and  litigants,  and 
of  ascertaining  and  construing  the  substantive  law,  carries 
with  it  great  power.  Let  ns  look  at  the  operation  of  this 
in  some  of  its  particulars. 

1,  In  the  exercise  of  their  never-questioned  jurisdiction 
of  declaring  the  common  law,  during  all  the  long  period  of 
its  secular  growth  in  England  and  America,  there  has 
arisen  constant  occasion  for  specifying  the  reach  of  defi- 
tut«  legal  rules,  and  so  of  covering  more  and  more  the 
domain  of  hitherto  unregulated  fact.  This  has  consisted, 
in  a  great  degree,  in  declaring  the  scope  and  operation  of 
soiuid  leasoo,  wherein  the  common  law  so  largely  con- 


1  R.  II.  Onebj,  3  Lord  Rajmoui!,  p. 

*  Abath  B.  N.  E.  Ry.  C^i.,  ii  Apji. 

•  Com.  c.  AutheB,  5  r.my,  ai2-L'l9, 
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sists.^  With  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  human  expe- 
rience, and  with  the  multiplied  new  application  of  maxims 
of  reason  and  sense  to  combinations  of  fact,  both  new  and 
old,  the  judges,  in  such  a  system  as  ours,  are  thus  forever 
advancing,  incidentally,  but  necessarily  and  as  part  of 
their  duty,  on  the  theoretical  province  of  the  legislator 
and  the  juryman." 

2.  Especially  has  this  function  come  into  play  in  super- 
vising and  regulating  the  exercise  of  the  jury's  office. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  searching  and  far-reaching 
occasions  for  judicial  control  —  that  of  keeping  the  jury 
within  the  bounds  of  reason.  This  duty,  as  well  as  that 
of  preserving  discipline  and  order,  belongs  to  the  judge  in 
his  mere  capacity  of  presiding  officer  in  the  exercise  of 
judicature.  Eeason  is  not  so  much  a  part  of  the  law, 
as  it  is  the  element  wherein  it  lives  and  works;  those 
who  have  to  administer  the  law  can  neither  see,  nor 
move,  nor  breathe  without  it.  Therefore,  not  merely 
must  the  jury's  verdict  be  conformable  to  legal  rules,  but 
it  must  be  defensible  in  point  of  sense;  it  must  not  be 
absurd  or  whimsical.  This,  of  course,  is  a  different  thing 
from  imposing  upon  the  jury  the  judge's  own  private 
standard  of  what  is  reasonable.  For  example,  when  the 
original  question  for  the  jury  is  one  of  reasonable  conduct, 
and  a  court  is  called  on  to  revise  the  verdict,  the  judges 
do  not  undertake  to  set  aside  the  verdict  because  their  own 
opinion  of  the  conduct  in  question  differs  from  the  jury's.* 
They  are   not  an  appellate  jury.     The  question  for  the 

1  Co.  iDst.  97  b. 

2  For  illustrations  of  this,  see  E.  R.  Thayer,  Judicial  Legislation, 
6  Harv.  Law  Rev.  172. 

»  Stackns  v.  R.  R.  Co..  79  N.  Y.  464 ;  Stevenson  v.  U.  S.,  162  U.  S.  313. 
Bnt  the  conrts  in  this  class  of  cases  are  making  new  doctrines  of  law, 
e.  g.,  in  requiring  people  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  crossing  a  railway ; 
as  in  Pa.  R.  R.  v.  Beale,  73  Pa.  504;  and  the  "bicycler's  stop"  will  not 
serve;  he  must  dismount.  Robertson  v.  Pa.  R.  R.  Co.,  180  Pa.  43.  In 
Vermont  a  party  need  not  stop.  Manley  v.  Canal  [R.  R.]  Co.,  69  Vt 
101. 
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:  conit  is  aot  whether  the  conduct  ultimately  in  question, 
e.  g.,  that  of  a  party  injured  in  a  railway  accident,  was  rea- 
aouaWe,  but  whether  the  jury's  conduct  is  reasonable  iu 
holding  it  to  be  so;  and  the  test  is  whether  a  reasonable 
person  could,  upon  the  evidence,  entertain  the  jury's  opin- 
ion. Can  the  conduct  which  the  jury  are  judging,  reason- 
ably be  thought  reasonable  ?    la  that  a  permissible  view  ?* 

'  Infra,  333.  Tbia  matter  has  b«on  neatly  and  accurately  handled  by 
Lup]  Halibnrr.  in  the  Huiue  <>[  Lurils. 

A  te*  yean  before,  in  Solomon  t.  Bitton,  8  Q.  B.  D.  176  (1S8I).  inan 
action  of  uoser  the  sabulaDtiAl  qneation  fur  the  jarv  was  whether  thaj- 
biiUefcltlie  pl&intiS'e  uc  the  ilefendant's  witneaaes.  (Ju  an  applicatiun 
b;  ihc  defeuduil  fur  a  new  trial  on  the  groond  that  Che  rerdict  was  against 
»bt  wrnght  o(  evidence,  the  trial  judge,  Sir  N.  Lindlcj,  expressed  him- 
MUudittitisiledwithtlie  verdict,  and  anew  trial  wr«  urdered.  On  appeal 
l)»>  Older  wai  reveriwd,  the  court  (Jessel,  M,  K,,  and  Brett  and  Cotton, 
UJ.)  nficig  thai  the  role  in  such  cases  ought  not  ta  depeuil  on  whether 
llie  jttilge  who  tried  the  cft»e  was  diasatiBfted  with  tlio  verdict  or  woulil 
b»n  nme  to  the  same  conctoaion,  "  bnt  nbether  the  verdict  was  SQcb  as 
ntgonble  nen  ought  to  come  to." 

Id  1966,  in  The  Metropolitan  Railway  Compatiy  e,  Wright.  It  App. 
til.  JU  (1886).  in  a  case  involving  the  question  of  negligence,  the  Divi- 
■"MlCunrt  (Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  sud  Stephen,  J'.|,  had  ordered  a  new 
tiU  an  tlie  ground  that  the  verdict  wae  against  the  weight  of  evidence. 
ITwCniirtot  Appeal  (.Sclbirne.  L.  C,  Brett,  M.  R.,  and  Lindlev.  I...T,J 
nnnail  this  decisiuii ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  siuitained  the  reversal. 
T^  Lunl  Chiuirellur  Ilerschell  laid  down  Che  principle  that  "  the  verdict 
WRhl  Mt  tu  be  disturbed  unless  it  was  one  which  a  jury,  viewing  the  whole 
"f  rtt  «videDce  TtMMonablj,  eoutd  not  properly  find."  And  then  I*ird 
tUalHtry,  in  a  (hurt  and  excellent  statement,  put  the  matter  with  preci- 
■»»-  "My  Ijonia,  the  facta  of  this  case  may  of  course  lie  differently  viewed 
bf  ihffarant  minds.  I  am  content  with  the  view  of  the  facts  aa  stated  hy 
^  lATd  Chancellor,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  tliat  I  should  have  tonnd 
w  nm*  verdict.  But  what  I  take  to  be  of  supreme  importance,  as  deflii- 
hm  Uio  tutictions  of  judges  and  juries,  is  the  principle  upon  which  a  new 
itiai  tan  be  granted,  upon  the  ground  that  a  verdict  is  ngi^nst  the  weight 
it  VTiilcDn.  >'ow  1  think  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  Solomon  c. 
BiUos  is  errannoua,  a*  re|>i>rted,  ia  the  use  of  tlie  word  '  ought,'  If  a 
*»in  —  nut  a  Court  of  Apiwal  in  which  the  facts  are  open  for  original 
Hsmtot,  hat  A  court  which  is  not  a  court  to  review  fact*  at  all  —  can 
(MM  a  aew  trial  whenever  it  thinks  that  rensuuable  men  ought  to  have 
twad  auMber  venticc,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  must  form  and  act  opon 
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We  might  anticipate  that  this  clear  but  delicate  line 
would  often  be  overstepped.  It  often  has  been.  It  is  the 
line  which  was  under  discussion  in  an  important  modern 
suit  for  libel,  ^  when,  in  considering  the  power  of  the 
court,  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  Lord  Penzance 
insisted  that  a  court  could  not  take  the  case  from  the  jury, 
if  the  publication  was  reasonably  capable  of  a  libellous 
construction.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  laid  down  by 
Lord  Blackburn  that  the  court,  o4  this  particular  question, 
unaffected  by  Fox's  Act,  was  to  judge  for  itself;  aji^' lr& 
added,  ^^  It  seems  to  me,  that  when  the  court'  come  to  de- 
cide whether  a  particular  set  of  words,  published  under 
particular  circumstances,  are  or  are  not  libellous,  they 
have  to  decide  a  very  different  question  from  that  which 
they  have  to  decide  when  determining  whether  another 
tribunal,  whether  a  jury  or  another  set  of  judges,  might 
not  unreasonably  hold  such  words  to  be  libellous."  That 
this  vital  discrimination  has  been  neglected,  in  a  great 
many  cases  where  the  court  has  had  to  review  the  action 
of  the  jury,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe.' 

their  own  view  of  what  the  evidence  in  their  judgment  proves.  This,  I 
think,  is  not  the  law.  If  reasonable  men  tnight  find  (not '  onght  to/  as  was 
said  in  Solomon  v.  Bitton)  the  verdict  which  has  been  found,  I  think  no 
coart  has  jurisdiction  to  disturb  a  decision  of  fact  which  the  law  has  con- 
fided to  juries,  not  to  judges.  My  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack 
has  put  the  proposition  in  a  form  which  is  not  open  to  objection,  but  which 
perhaps  leaves  open  for  definition  in  what  sense  the  word  '  properly '  is  to 
be  used.  I  think  the  test  of  reasonableness,  in  considering  the  verdict  of 
a  jury,  is  right  enough,  in  order  to  understand  whether  the  jury  have 
really  done  their  duty.  If  their  finding  is  absolutely  unreasonable,  a  court 
may  consider  that  that  shows  that  they  have  not  really  performed  the 
judicial  duty  cast  upon  them  ;  but  the  principle  must  be  that  the  judgment 
upon  the  facts  is  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  jury  and  not  the  judgment  of 
any  other  tribunal.  If  the  word  *  might '  were  substituted  for  *  onght  to  * 
in  Solomon  ▼.  Bitton,  I  think  the  principle  would  be  accurately  stated." 

1  Capital  and  Counties  Bank  v.  Henty,  7  A  pp.  Gas.  741 ;  s.  c.  31  W.  li. 
157  ;  Hazy  u.  Woitke,  23  Col.  556. 

3  This  distinction  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  constitutional  law, 
where  courts  are  reviewing  the  action  of  legislatures  and  considering 
whether  they  have  kept  within  the  limits  of  legislative  power.    Compare 
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Tlie  [Kiiut  may  be  further  illustrated  by  cases  on  the 
subject  of  necessaries  for  an  iufant.  Formerly,  in  such 
fiises,  the  plaintifC,  iu  reply  to  the  plea  of  infancy,  put 
upon  record  the  facts  which  were  thought  to  identify  the 
uticles  as  necessaries.  Nowa^Iays  these  facts  are  not 
pleaded.  The  former  practice  tended  to  give  the  parties 
Mw  court's  opinion;  now  they  get  the  jury'a,  which  may 
be  a  very  different  matter.  The  jury's  verdict  is,  indeed, 
suhject  to  the  court's  revision;  but  at  that  stage,  as  we 
»»,  the  court  asks  merely  that  "very  different  question," 
which  Lord  Blackburn  mentions,  whether  the  jury  could 
rea»nftbly  find  the  supplies  to  be  necessaries.  In  Mak- 
arellti,  Bachellor,'  in  1597,  the  plaintiff  sued  in  debt  for 
nipplying  apparel,  and,  upon  a  plea  of  infancy,  replied 
that  the  defendant "  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  cham- 
ber to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  so  it  was  for  his  necessary 
apjarel;  and  it  was  thereupon  demurred.  The  court  held 
lh»t  they  were  to  adjudge  what  was  necessary  apparel; 
>nii  auch  suits  .  .  .  cannot  be  necessary  for  an  infant, 
»lthougii  he  be  a  gentleman."  In  Ryder  v.  Wombwell,' 
m  1868,  where  a  like  question  went  to  the  jury  and  was 
fowiil  for  the  plaintiff,  the  court,  in  granting  a  nonsuit  on 
ill*  ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  verdict,  laid  down  the  general  principle  (1)  that  the 
wart  may  always  say,  whether,  prima  facie,  having  regard 
to"the usual  and  normal  state  of  things,"  which  is  known 
to  judges  as  well  as  to  juries,  certain  things  "may  be" 
uwiaariesj  and  (2),  that  if  evidence  is  offered  of  special 
eircamatancee,  changing  the  usual  state  of  things,  the 
IMition  for  the  court  is  whether,  upon  the  evidence,  the 
juiy  could  reasonably  find  them  necessaries.  On  both 
I«iiila,  it  will  be  observed,  the  court  is  simply  holding  the 
Juiy  itud  the  parties  within  the  limits  of  reason. 

Tmij  r.  An-lerwn.  95  U.  S  638,  633,  6,14.  per  Waite,  C.  J.  Thdjer, 
"ripB  kod  Brupc  vi  the  Amcncua  Doctrine  of  Coiistiiutioual  Law  (Little 
Bnwn,  t  Cti  I  17-22  ;  7  Hiirv,  Law  Rev,  Ian. 

'CbxEI.  SM.  3  L.  11.  4  Ex,  32, 
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3.  In  exercising  their  presiding  function,  the  judges 
have  had  to  invoke  presumptions  and  to  lay  down  rules  of 
presumption.  They  have  thus,  imperceptibly  and  inevi- 
tably, modified  the  jury's  action  in  dealing  with  questions 
of  fact,  and  have  narrowed  the  number  and  range  of  ques- 
tions coming  under  the  jury's  control.  These  presump- 
tions are  sometimes  not  so  much  rules  of  law,  as  formulated 
advice,  indicating  what  judges  recognize  as  permissible  or 
desirable  in  the  jury;  but  often  they  are  strictly  rules  for 
the  decision  of  questions  of  fact.  A  fuller  statement  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter.^  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  presumption,  in  dealing  with  a  disputed 
question  of  fact,  to  make  a  prima  facie  decision  of  the 
question.  In  the  long  history  of  trial  by  jury  this  process 
has  forever  gone  on,  sometimes  as  a  mere  natural,  un- 
observed step  in  the  work  of  a  tribunal  which  regards 
precedent  and  seeks  for  consistency  in  administration, 
sometimes  as  a  sharp  and  short  way  of  bridling  the  jury. 
Such  things  were  done  as  being  mere  administration;  as 
rightly  belonging  to  officials  who  had,  what  the  juries  had 
not,  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  conduct  of  judi- 
cature, and  of  securing  the  observance,  not  merely  of  the 
rule  of  law,  but  of  the  rule  of  right  reason.  None  the 
less,  however,  are  we  to  notice  that  the  actual  working  of 
this  process  has  transferred  a  great  bulk  of  matter  of  fact 
from  the  jury  to  the  court  by  the  simple  stroke  of  declar- 
ing that  it  shall  no  longer  be  dealt  with  merely  as  mat- 
ter of  fact,  but  shall  be  the  subject  of  rules,  —  rules  of 
practice,  rules  of  good  sense,  prima  facie  rules  of  law, 
even  conclusive  rules  of  law;  even  so  far  do  the  courts 
go  in  this  process.  In  cases  of  prescriptive  rights,  for 
instance,  it  was  perceived  how  hard  it  often  is  to  prove 
them,  pro2)ter  hrevem  hominum  vitam,  and  the  judges 
established  the  rule  that  when  once  you  had  given  evidence 
running  back  through  the  term  of  living  memory,  the  rest 
of  the  long  period  of  legal  memory  might  be  spanned  by  a 

1  /w/rtt,  c.  viii. 
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I'tFsiiniption.  It  was  admitted  to  be  a  question  of  fact 
ami  {or  the  jury,  whether  the  truth  was  so  or  not;  but 
tiie  judges  were  not  content  to  leave  it  there;  for  a  grave 
natlet  of  policy  was  involved,  and  immenBe  property  in- 
tpiesta;  and  they  perceived  the  very  slender  proportions 
uE  the  evidence.  "No  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Blaok- 
buni,'  "usage  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  would  be 
some  evidence  of  usage  seven  hundred  years  ago;  but  if 
th^  qaestion  is  to  be  considered  as  an  ordinary  question  of 
fact,  I  certainly,  for  one,  would  very  seldom  find  a  verdict 
in  support  of  the  right  as  in  fact  so  ancient."  And  so,  in 
inch  cases,  the  judges  instructed  the  jury  that  they 
"oi^bt"  to  find  what  was  thus  presumed;  and,  what  was 
more,  they  enforced  this  duty  on  the  triers  of  fact, 
■helber  nisijtrlua  judges  or  juries,  by  granting  new  trials 
il  it  was  disregarded. 

i.  Closely  allied  to  the  process  just  dealt  with  is  that  of 
the  deGaition  of  language.  This  has  a  great  reach.  In 
Giiitg  tbe  meaning  of  legal  terms,  the  judges  have  often  as- 
mned  the  determination  of  matters  of  fact.  Such  phrases 
M  "malice,"  "false  pretences,"  "fraud,"  "insanity," 
"WMonable  notice,"  and  the  like,  whether  statutory 
MpressioDB  or  other,  have  required  a  definition.  The 
p^ges  alone  could  give  it;  and  they  have  sometimes  given 
it-u  in  the  case  of  insanity,  in  a  manner  to  close  ques- 
tifina  of  (act  which  might  well  have  been  left  open.* 

From  the  earliest  times  until  now  much  of  the  law  ia 
exprMsed  in  terms  of  what  is  reasonable.  A  widow  shall 
liiivp  reasonable  dower;  she  may  have  reasonable  estovers; 

'  Brrwl  o.  Font,  L.  B.  3  Q.  B.  p.  172;  Jenkins  i:  Harrey,  I  Ct..  M. 
&  N.  gtT,  -  Ptranraptiuns  do  not  •Iwnva  proceed  on  a  belief  tliaC  the 
'hi*!  picmnnl  Iim  nctUBlly  takeu  ylare.  Gninte  are  Crec|uenliy  pre- 
n.nti  .  ,  .  (roTii  R  principle  of  qaieCtDg  the  poBsenNon."  Per  Sir  Wm. 
'•"IM,  M.  n..  in  HlU«j  h.  Wallet,  13  Ven.  233.  3M. 

■  SecttMiiiliMrvalioiMof  Hr.  JagticeDoeindtueDtiiigapiDioDBinStBte 
'■KU.mK.  B.  3W,  t30,  443,  and  Board  mam  u.  Woodman,  47  N.  H,  120, 
IM-IM;  andlbeopinionotthe  court  {Ladd.J.)  in  State  c.  Jodm,BON.  H 
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a  party  shall  give  reasonable  notice ;  be  sball  act  reason- 
ably, etc.,  etc.  The  pages  of  Glauvill  and  Bracton  are 
as  full  of  this  sort  of  thing  as  those  of  our  latest  volume 
of  reports.  It  is  the  judges  who  have  had  to  define  what 
was  reasonable,  or  else  to  determine  how  it  should  be 
defined ;  just  as  they  had  to  say  what  "  a  long  time " 
should  mean  in  regard  to  adverse  possession.  Quavi  longa 
esse  debent,  says  Bracton,*  non  definitur  a  jure  sed  ex 
justitiariorum  discretione.  "Reasonableness  in  these 
cases,"  says  Coke,^  "belongeth  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  therefore  to  be  decided  by  the  justices."  But  in 
exercising  this  function  the  judges  gave  definitions  which 
called  in  the  jury,  by  referring  to  non-legal  standards, 
like  that  of  the  conduct  of  the  prudent  man.  It  is  clear 
that,  even  in  the  old  days,  one  may  find  reasonableness 
passed  on  by  the  secta  and  the  jury.* 

Of  these  judicial  definitions  our  books  are  full.*  Some- 
times they  begin  by  fixings  in  particular  cases,  an  outside 
limit  of  what  is  rationally  permissible,  as  in  many  of  the 
cases  about  reasonable  time  and  the  like;  and  then  grow 

1  Fol.  51  b. 

2  Co.  Lit.  56  b. 

'  BractOD,  315-316  b.  As  to  what  ought  to  1)6  adjudged  waste  and 
what  not,  in  point  of  qaantitj,  says  Bracton,  habet  guaelibet  patri'a  suum 
modum,  constitutionem  et  consuetudinem.  What  conformed  to  this  standard 
in  sach  a  case  would  be  defined  bv  the  court  as  reasonable.  Of  course,  in 
so  far  as  questions  of  reasonableness  relate  to  procedure,  or  other  topics 
which  belong  peculiarly  to  the  court,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  for  its 
own  decision.  Infra,  230,  n.  4.  But  the  general  statement  that,  in  our 
older  law,  questions  of  reasonableness  were  always  for  the  judges  has 
often  been  accepted  with  too  little  discrimination. 

*  See,  e,  g.,  Twyne's  case  (3  Co.  80  b),  defining  phrases  in  St  13  Eliz. 
c.  5,  s.  2,  as  to  fraudulent  conveyances ;  Calder  v.  Bull,  3  DalL  386,  and 
Hartung  v.  The  People,  22  N.  Y.  95,  defining  the  term  tx  pott  facto: 
McCulIoch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316,  defining  the  words  "neceasaiy  and 
proper,"  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Russell  r.  Russell 
[1897],  A.  C.  395,  defining  the  statutory  word  "  cruelty ; "  State  v.  Stevens, 
69  Vt.  411,  defining  the  phrase  **  a  set  line,"  in  a  statnte  relating  to  fish- 
ing ;  and  Taylor  r.  Horst,  52  Minn.  300,  defining  *'  book-accoant.*'  There 
is  no  end  to  such  cases,  old  and  new,  in  every  part  of  the  law. 
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mote  precise.  In  this  way  tlie  legal  rule  as  to  what  is 
reasonable  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  a  bill  of  exi^hange 
was  established :  juries  were  resisted  by  the  court  when 
ihej  sought  to  require  notice  within  an  hour,  and,  on  the 
oliier  baud,  when  they  tried  to  support  it  if  given  within 
{onrteen  days,  or  within  three  days,  when  "all  the  parties 
were  within  twenty  minutes'  walk  of  each  other;"'  and 
so  the  modem  rule  was  fixed,  that  ordinarily  notice  is 
suffifient  if  given  on  the  following  day.  In  the  ease  of 
uncertain  fines  in  copyholds,  the  courts  had  previously 
gone  through  a  like  process  of  regulating  excess,  until  at 
last,  iiot  without  the  aid  of  courts  of  equity,  they  had 
tiled  a  specific  outside  limit.'  The  process  is  now  going 
on  13  regards  the  question  of  timely  notice  to  the  indorser 
of  ademand  note.* 

So  tar  as  the  phrases  to  be  defined  occur  in  contracts  or 
similar  writings,  they  become  subject  to  the  rule  already 
mentioaed,  that  the  construction  of  writings  is  matter  for 
tht  court.  So  far  as  they  are  found  in  statutes  or  our 
American  constitutions,  the  courts  have  control  of  the  defi- 
nition not  merely  ou  this  ground,  but  on  another,  namely, 
ll«t  it  is  one  of  those  incidental  questions,  relating  to 
•  law,  which,  being  attracted  to  the  main  one,  are  them- 
wlres  regarded  as  questions  of  law.*  Courts  do,  indeed, 
vben  engaged  in  this  process  of  definition,  sometimes 
lilie  the  opinion  of  the  jury;  and  their  acceptance  of 
tbe  verdict,  which  in  reality  may  mean  nothing  more 
tb»a  an  allowance  of  the  jury's  opinion  as  one  that  the 
court  is  willing  to  accept,  is  sometimes  inaccurately 
tbought  to  involve  a  ruling  that  the  question  itself  be- 
lt>ng»  of  right  to  the  jury.     And  again,  a  decision  of  a 

'  TTirftl  r.  Brown,  1  T.  R.  pp.  168-9. 

'  Pre  Lord  Loughborough.  Doug.  724,  n.;  Co.  Lit.  59  b,  Compare 
iltihi.  Eatly  Lax  and  CaHom,  315. 

■  Ani«ak  Cmm  od  Bills  utd  Notes,  i.  783  n. ;  False  u.  B.  R.  Co.,  IIS 
G.S.14S.  iw 
•  Smpm.  p.  ma. 
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court  in  banc  that  it  is  not  error  in  law  thus  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  jury  is  supposed  to  mean  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  judge  to  do  it.  But  sometimes  this  matter  is  more 
accurately  dealt  with.  In  a  criminal  case  in  Massachu- 
settS;  involving  the  question  whether  a  certain  game  was 
a  lottery,  within  the  meaning  of  a  statute,  this  question 
was  left  to.  the  jury.^  Four  years  later,  in  a  similar  case, 
the  same  court  said:  ^'This  having  been  determined  to  be 
a  lottery  in  Commonwealth  v.  Wright,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  on  forever  taking  the  opinion  of  the  jury  in  each  new 
case  that  comes  up.  Whether  or  not  a  definitely  described 
game  falls  within  the  prohibition  of  the  statute  is  a  ques- 
tion of  law.  The  defendant  was  bound  to  know  at  his 
peril.  Whatever  practical  uncertainty  courts  may  have 
felt  upon  a  subject  with  which  they  are  less  well  acquainted 
than  some  others  of  the  community,  in  theory  of  law  there 
is  no  uncertainty,  and  the  sooner  the  question  is  relieved 
from  doubt  the  better."  * 

1  Com.  V.  Wright,  137  Mass.  250. 

'  Per  Holmes,  J.,  Id  Com.  v.  Sullivan,  146  Mass.  142, 145.  See  Holmef, 
Common  Law,  123  n.  It  has  an  odd  effect  to  call  this  a  qaeetion  of  law, 
and  at  the  same  time  speak  of  the  court  feeling  a  practical  oncertaintj 
ahont  it  which  leads  them  to  consult  the  jarj.  What  is  meant  is  that  it  is 
a  question  for  the  court.  Compare  a  recent  less  accurate  English  case, 
Fearce  v.  Lansdowne,  69  Law  Times  Rep.  316  (1893),  where  a  potman  at  a 
public  house  had  sued  his  employer  under  an  Employers  Liability  Act,  con- 
tending that  he  was  a  "  workman  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  and  not 
"  a  domestic  or  menial  servant,"  who  was  a  personage  excluded  from  that 
category  by  the  terms  of  the  statute.  In  one  of  the  county  courts  the  jury 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  the  question,  which  the  judge  reserved  for 
himself,  whether  the  potman  was  "  a  domestic  or  menial  servant."  The  judge 
heard  evidence  as  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  plaintiff's  employ- 
ment, and  held  that  he  was  "  a  domestic  or  menial  servant."  The  evidence 
was  uncontradicted,  and  showed  that  the  duties  of  the  potman  at  the  public 
house  "  were  to  sweep  out  the  bar,  to  wash  the  bar  and  the  pewter  pots,  to 
dust  round,  to  clean  the  windows,  to  put  fresh  sawdust  down,  and  to  take 
beer  out  to  customers.  He  did  not  sell  anjrthing.  He  slept  at  his  own 
house,  at  some  distance  from  the  public  house,  and  returned  home  three 
times  a  day  for  meals."  The  plaintiff  appealed,  and  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  the  appeal  was  dismissed.    But  the  court  (Williams  and  Collins 
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l.  The  niles  of  practice  and  the  forms  of  pleading  and 
piowdme  were  under  the  control  of  the  judges. 

\af  The  judges  often  compelled  special  verdicts.  It 
«u  the  old  law  that  a  jury,  if  it  cliose  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  mistake,  and  so  of  the  punishment  by  attaint,  always 
night  find  &  general  verdiot.*    But  the  judges  exerted 

>fJ.|  bxad  ntarh  diScnltj  in  Jeoting  with  the  cage.  Tliej  ileclnred  [hat 
ilvindge  below  had  uHnrped  eIic  place  of  the  jury,  and  thai  tlie  etrii^ily 
pnpn  cunrH  to  be  obserred  at  the  present  stage  wonld  be  that  oE  send- 
ing LtK  rate  back  to  be  given  to  a  jarf ;  bat  that,  as  both  fliJes  wiabeil  tbe 
Bona  tu  be  finsllj  disposed  of  now,  the  cotxit  woaJd,  imdei  an  eBtablished 
bu  imgnlar  tnle  ol  practice  in  dealing  witb  motiooB  foi  a  new  trial,  lake 
« luell  ikt  }arft  faiictioo  and  declare  that  the  judge  below  had  reached 
■  tigM  ntolL  Mr.  Jiutice  Williams,  who  gave  the  principal  opinion  in 
'bnw,  aid:  "I  do  uol  quite  know  why  the  fnnctiuus  of  the  judge  and 
liiMuflliB  jury  we  not  kept  propi^rly  separate  in  dealing  with  these  Aote 
ol  rtrlitneat,  bnl  there  wema  to  l>e  a  sort  ot  t:otioa  that  if  the  fai-tx  of 
tht  puticDlar  ewe  are  admitted,  the  reaalt  is  that  the  functioni  of  the 
jidp  ud  the  jiuy  are  thereby  altered,  that  the  jnry  cease  Co  be  the  tribunal 
■^Ui  i>  to  draw  the  neceiaaly  inferences  oC  ^t,  and  that  it  becomes  the 
^r  ol 'be  jndge  to  draw  them.  ...  1  do  not  believe  tint  because  the 
'ku  Ire  admitted,  the  functions  of  the  jury  at  to  drawing  inferences  from 
'Iwn  in  liteied  at  all.  .  .  ,  There  is  no  dispute  here  as  to  what  were  Che 
'li"i"t  p*r(anned  by  the  plaiutifl  or  as  to  the  rircuiustaoeea  under  which 
k  ptrtarmed  ihem."  Then  the  judge  qnotea  as  authority  for  what  he  is 
"Titlihe  language  of  Lord  Justice  Bowen  in  a  case  of  negligence,  not 
'''•nlilg.  In  doing  so,  to  a  real  difference  between  such  a  case  and  one 
*I>«n  Ike  tonn  is  cunstniiog  a  statute.  lu  Davey  v.  Lond.  &  S.  W.  Ry, 
'^.  tt  Q,  B.  D  TO,  TG,  the  Lord  Justice  had  said  :  "  It  is  not  because  facte 
■>■  ulmiited  that  it  is  thereforefarthe  judge  Co  say  what  the  decision  upon 
^■himld  be.  If  the  [»cts  which  nrendmitced  are  capable  of  Cwo  equally 
pMilili  riewi  which  TeBeooable  people  may  take,  and  one  of  Chem  is  more 
"^Mtrai  with  the  ease  for  ■>ne  party  than  (or  the  other,  it  is  the  duty  of 
"*  jnige  to  lot  the  jury  decide  between  such  conflicting  views."  After 
^ti>V  ihii,  Willlania,  J„  proceeiU :  "  It  is  iinpusilbte  to  state  tlie  law  with 
"lire  iccancy  and  cleamesi ;  nod.  to  apply  it  here.  I  say  that  no  one  can 
ihjuta  ikat  no  the  facte  it  i>  pofaible  that  tewwnable  persona  may  take  dif- 
Ittnt  tirtn  a>  to  whether  the  plaintiff  was  ,  .  .  '  a  domesiic  or  menial 
■"»«.'  Under  these  dreams tancta  I  wish  to  say,  as  oniphatically  as  I 
OB,  iboi  ii  tnimi  to  me  here  that  the  county  court  judge  tiuk  upon  him 
■U  the  (oiMitioaa  ot  the  jiirj-  without  any  occasion  tor  so  doing." 
'  Co.  Ut.  itlOn  ;  3d  Inst.  4SS  ;  Dowman's  case,  9  Co.  T  b,  13  b. 
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pressure  to  secure  special  verdicts ;  sometimes  they  ordered 
them,  and  enforced  the  instruction  by  threats,  by  punishing 
the  jury,  and  by  giving  a  new  trial. ^  As  matter  of  history, 
we  know  that  the  jury,  on  the  whole,  successfully  stood  out 
against  these  attempts;  and  that  in  most  cases  their  right 
was  acknowledged.^  But  now  it  is  remarkable  how  judges 
and  legislatures  in  this  country  are  unconsciously  travel- 
ling back  towards  the  old  result  of  controlling  the  jury, 
by  requiring  special  verdicts  and  answers  to  specific 
questions.*  Logic  and  neatness  of  legal  theory  have 
always  called  loud,  at  least  in  recent  centuries,  for  special 
verdicts,  so  that  the  true  significance  of  ascertained  facts 
might  be  ascertained  and  declared  by  the  one  tribunal 
fitted  to  do  this  finally  and  with  authority.  But  consider- 
ations of  policy  have  called  louder  for  leaving  to  the  jury 
a  freer  hand.  The  working  out  of  the  jury  system  has 
never  been  shaped  merely  by  legal  or  theoretical  consider- 
ations. That  body  always  represented  the  people,  and 
came  to  stand  as  the  guardian  of  their  liberties;  so  that 
whether  the  court  or  the  jury  should  decide  a  point  could 
not  be  settled  on  merely  legal  grounds;  it  was  a  ques- 
tion deeply  tinged  with  political  considerations.  While 
it  would  always  have  been  desirable,  from  a  legal  point 
of  view,   to   require   from  the  jury  special  verdicts  and 

1  Chichester's  case,  Aleyn,  12  (1644) ;  Gay  v.  Croas,  7  Mod.  37  (1702) ; 
R.  i;.  Bewdley,  1  Peere  Williams,  207  (1712).  Compare  Baker's  case,  5 
Co.  104  (1600). 

2  Mayor  of  Devizes  v.  Clarke,  3  A.  &  E.  506. 

«  See  Mr.  W.  W.  Thornton's  article  in  20  Am.  Law  Rev.  366,  on 
•'  Special  Interrogatories  to  Juries."  At  pp.  381  and  382  the  writer  says  : 
"The  practice  of  submitting  a  vast  number  of  interrogatories  to  a  jury  is 
frequently  criticised  by  the  courts ;  nevertheless  the  practice  continues, 
and  in  fact  is  growing  worse.  .  .  .  All  the  statutes  provide  that  if  [the 
answers  to]  the  special  interrogatories  are  inconsistent  with  the  general 
yerdict,  they  shall  prevail  over  the  latter."  See  Maceman  v.  Equitable  Co., 
72  N.  W.  Rep.  Ill  (Minn.,  July,  1897).  In  Atch.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Morgan,  22 
Pac.  Rep.  995  (Jan.  1890,  Kansas),  seventy -eight  questions  were  put 
to  the  jury,  filling  nearly  three  octavo  pages  of  fine  print  and  double 
columns. 
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answers  to  special  (luestiona,  tliat  course  would  have  given 
mtire  power  to  tlie  kiug  anil  less  to  the  people.  It  is 
"lie  of  the  eceeutri cities  of  legal  history  that  we,  in  this 
ciiuntry,  while  exalting  in  some  ways  the  relative  func- 
li»u  (\t  the  jury  far  beyond  all  Eugliah  preeedeut,  are  yet, 
in  wme  parts  of  the  country,  greatly  cutting  down  their 
\>o*en  in  the  particular  here  referred  to,^  Doubtless  tlie 
jiiil^'es  at  commou  law  have  always  exercised  a  limited 
i"iwer  of  questioning  the  jury  about  their  verdicts.  But 
lie  general,  common-law  right  of  the  jury  to  refuse  to 
answer  such  questions  and  to  give  a  short,  general  verdict 
Us  been  acknowledged.  It  was  conspicuously  recognized 
iu  i  recent  English  case,  where,  in  a  criminal  trial  of  great 
importance,  for  a  violation  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
siicli  qoestions  were  put  to  them  and  answered.  1  quote 
fiw  the  account  of  a  competent  observer  who  was  present 
at  die  trial:*  "Then  .  .  .  came  the  charge  of  the  court 
byilie  Lord  Chief  Justice,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
propounded  to  the  jury  seven  questions.  ...  Sir  Edward 
Clarke  [for  the  defence]  endeavored  to  interpose  an  objec- 
•iw  to  the  propounding  of  these  questions,  but  he  was 
I'lenced  in  the  most  peremptory  manner  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Jwtice,  who  said  that  he  would  jiermit  no  interruption  at 
thststnge.  The  jury  were  then  told  that  they  were  only 
"VMted  by  the  court  to  answer  the  questions  i  they  could 
Wt  lie  cora|jelled  to  answer  them.  They  could,  if  they 
cbose,  bring  in  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty ; 
f^it  in  refusing  to  answer  the  questions  they  would  be 
'"luming  a  grave  responsibilityr  inasmuch  as  questions 
"f  law  were  involved." 

'*)  Again,  under  this  general  power  of  shaping  the 
mles  and  forms  of  pleading  and  procedure,  the  courts,  as 
"i!  have  noticed  already,'  used  to  enable  a  party  to  spread 

'  ■fapn,  l88a.,218D. 

'  Kvg.  ■>.  JunesoD  el  at.,  A  Tale  Law  JoDrn&l,  33,  S6,  au  arlitle  bj 
IW*»ir  Wntta,  of  Vale  Univerailj. 
'  Siiira,  114-113. 
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upon  the  record  the  particulars,  and  even  the  evidence,  of 
his  case,  with  a  view  to  a  better  control  of  the  jury.  This 
gave  much  into  the  hands  of  the  judges,  on  a  demurrer, 
and  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment ;  and  sometimes  it 
greatly  enlarged  their  power  at  the  trial.  The  operation 
of  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  former  law  of  libel. 
Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  explaining  the  old  controversy  on 
that  subject,  in  an  important  case,^  after  stating  the  rules 
of  pleading,  says :  "  The  theory  of  those  judges  who  held 
that  the  jury  were  only  to  find  the  fact  of  publication  and 
the  truth  of  the  averments,  colloquia,  and  innuendoes,  was 
this :  that  when  the  words  of  the  alleged  libel  are  exactly 
copied,  and  all  the  circumstances  and  incidents  which  can 
affect  their  meaning  are  stated  on  the  record,  inasmuch  as 
the  construction  and  interpretation  of  language,  when  thus 
explained,  is  for  the  court,  the  question  of  the  legal  char- 
acter of  such  libel  .  .  .  would  be  placed  on  the  record,  and 
therefore,  as  a  question  of  law,  would  be  open,  after  ver- 
dict, on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment."  The  fierce 
struggle  tliat  went  on  over  this  question  and  ended  in  the 
statute,  recognizing  the  jury's  right,  as  in  other  cases,  so 
in  cases  of  criminal  libel,  to  give  a  general  verdict,*  illus- 
trates the  immense  practical  importance  of  the  question 
who  should  have  the  opportunity  to  apply  the  law  to  the 
fact.  The  history  of  the  jury  is  full  of  such  illustrations. 
To  leave  to  the  jury,  on  the  one  hand,  what  is  unhappily 
called  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact,  with  the  proper 
alternative  instructions  as  to  what  the  law  is  upon  one  or 
another  supposition  of  fact ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
have  such  a  question  remain  with  the  court  after  the  jury 
have  reported  upon  the  specific  questions  of  fact,  —  are 
two  exceedingly  different  things.  Within  permissible 
limits  there  is  generally  a  good  range  of  choice  in  matters 
of  intendment  and  inference;  it  makes  a  great  difference 

1  Com.  V.  Anthes,  5  Gray,  185,  214. 

^  St.  32  Geo.  III.  c.  60.    Capital  and  Coanties  Bank  r.  Henty,  7  App 
Cas.  741;  s.c.  31  W.  R.  1.57. 
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wto  is  to  make  the  choice,  even  when  these  just  limits 
arc  observed }  and  since  mistakes  are  possible,  and  even 
wilEol  error,  the  reasons  for  wishing  for  one  of  these 
tribunals  rather  than  the  other  are  greatly  increased. 

ip)  Resulting,  also,  from  this  general  control  of  the 
courts  over  the  procedure,  is  a  peculiar  doctrine  in  actions 
tor  malicious  prosecution,  aud  for  false  imprisonment.  The 
fotmer  of  these  is  the  modern  representative  of  the  old 
sctiou  of  consptrat^.  At  an  earlier  page  we  have  seen  an 
instance,  in  conspiracy,  of  the  way  in  which  the  defendant 
was  allowed  to  set  forth  his  matter  of  defence  o:i  the 
record,  out  of  regard  to  tlie  uncertainties  of  the  jury.' 
The  same  thing  is  seen  about  a  century  later,'  where 
Oa»dy,  J.,  doubted  whether  this  sort  of  thing  were  a  plea, 
"becauiie  it  amounts  to  a  ttoji  culjiahills.  .  .  .  But  the 
other  justices  held  that  it  was  a  good  plea,  per  doubt  del 
^y  gtntt."  Besides  the  old  "formed  action"  for  coti- 
il'iraoy,  there  appeared  early  the  action  ou  the  case  in  the 
nataw  of  conspiracy;  in  which,  however,  a  real  conspiracy 
*u  not  necessary  to  be  proved  even  when  alleged.'  There 
WIS  always  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  court  lest  this 
"tWun  should  be  abused.  It  was  said  that  while  it  was 
twe  that  when  two  conspire  maliciously  to  indict  and 
there  is  an  acquittal,  the  action  lies;  yet  it  ought  not  to 
he  so  vhere  only  one  prosecutes,  —  "  for  then  every  felon 
tl>at  is  acquitted  will  sue  an  action  against  the  party;"* 
Kod  it  aoy  rate,  if  the  action  does  lie,  it  can  only  be  where 
tie  defendant  had  no  probable  cause;  and  the  defendant, 
on  his  side,  should  plead  his  reasons.' 


'Wn  I-.  Bocbrster,  Cro,  Elii.  871  (ISOl-a).  See  aI*o  Chambers  f. 
'Tirlor.  it.  900. 

'  Hkinotr  V.  Gantuu,  Bbuu<1p»,  338.  SSO  a.  and  pir  Holt.  C.  J.,  in  Rob- 
•BitSarUI,  5  Mod,  405,407  (1698):  "  Foi  rettllj- it  «  an  action  on  tba 
OM,  sod  no  Mtion  of  conipirac}'." 

'  SktOa  u<l  OainJ;,  JJ.,  in  Kniglil  <■,  German,  Cro.  TMt.  TO  llSSTj. 

*  t.G.  Cro,  SKi.  134  (1589|.  Id  thin  cfise,  on  ai'Iion  for  niolicioudy 
muiaK  the  pbintiff  to  be  indii'teil  (ur  felotiy,  the  defendant  hail  pleaded 
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Afterwards  the  scope  of  the  action  was  enlarged  so  as 
to  include  a  prosecution  for  a  "trespass/'  i.e.,  a  misde- 
meanor, and  also  the  bringing  of  a  civil  action;  and  the 
settled  form  of  pleading  became  that  of  the  plaintiff 
specifically  alleging  malice  and  want  of  reasonable  and 
probable  cause,  and  the  defendant  pleading  the  general 
issue. ^  Ceasing  to  enter  the  facts  on  the  record  removed 
from  the  court  the  opportunity  to  determine,  on  demurrer 
or  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  whether  these  facts, 
assuming  them  to  be  true,  constituted  reasonable  and  prob- 
able cause.  But  otherwise,  it  left  the  respective  duties  of 
court  and  jury  as  they  were  before;  it  did  not,  in  theory, 
touch  the  question  of  who  is  to  pass  upon  the  effect  of  the 
facts  when  they  are  not  assumed  or  admitted  to  be  true. 
To  say  that  such  and  such  a  thing  will  not  support  a  jury's 
verdict,  and  such  and  such  another  will,  is  only  to  speak  of 
those  bounds  of  reason  within  which  the  judge  of  fact 
must  always  keep;  it  sets  up  these  limits  on  one  side  and 
the  other,  but  so  long  as  they  are  observed  it  says  nothing 
as  to  who  shall  constitute  this  tribunal,  whether  jury  or 
court.  But  it  was  easy  to  be  inexact  about  this.  To-day 
and  always  courts  have  tended  to  be  thus  inexact,  and  in 
speaking  of  their  own  function,  namely,  that  of  deciding 
whether  a  certain  conclusion   is   permissible,   whether   it 

the  general  issue.  Error  was  brought  on  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 
"  Gawdy,  Justice.  If  the  defendant  did  it  upon  good  presumptions,  he 
ought  to  plead  them  ;  as  that  he  found  them  in  the  house,  etc.,  or  the  like 
cause  of  suspicion ;  but  no  such  thing  is  pleaded.  Otherwise  every  one 
shall  be  in  danger  of  his  life  by  such  practices.  What,  Chief  Justice, 
agreed." 

^  Atwood  V.  Monger,  Style,  378  (1655);  Roberts  v.  Savill,  5  Mod.  394» 
405,  410  (1698);  s.  c.  1  Salk.  13  ;  Jones  v.  Gwynn,  10  Mod.  214  (1713);  B.C. 
Gilbert,  185;  Johnstone  v.  Sutton,  1  T.  R.  493,  495,  544  (1786);  Cotton  r. 
Browne,  3  A.  &  E.  312  (1835);  Panton  r.  Williams,  2  Q.  B.  169  (1841). 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  the  action  of  trespass  for  false  im- 
prisonment, the  defendant  still  continued  to  plead  in  full  the  facts  of  his 
justification.  Baynes  v.  Brewster,  2  Q.  B.  375  (1841);  Spencer  v.  Anness, 
32  N.  J.  Law,  100  (1866);  Bums  v.  Erben,  40  N.  Y.  463  (1869).  See  the 
complaints  of  Lord  Denman  in  Baynes  i7.  Brewster,  ubi  supra. 
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fan  it  reacLed  by  a,  jury,  — not  merely  to  call  it  a  qiiustion 
oi  law  (which  often  it  is  nut),  but  loosely  to  identify  it 
with  the  jury's  question.  This  subtle  error  has  been  and 
HOT  is  cue  of  the  cominoaest  in  our  books.'  Whether  it 
came  about  by  way  of  tliis  confusion  of  two  different 
questions,  or  however  it  happened,  it  became  one  of  the 
MttleU  phrases  of  the  courts  to  say,  not  merely  that  the 
filing  of  these  outside  limits  is  a  question  of  law  for 
llie  court,  but  to  say  also,  broadly,  that  determining 
teuouble  and  probable  cause  itself  is  a  question  of  law 

■  Stpra,  309.  To  uke  an  illiuCratioTi  frnm  two  cases  id  ihe  same 
com.  In  Carroll  <'.  The  Iiiter«tate  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  107  Mo.  653,  B60 
(111),  ib«  qnestioD  Bcvse  va  the  detendaat'B  demurrer  upon  the  evi- 
dnn.  The  opioioa  u  expressed  thus ;  "  lu  the  preseat  actioa  the  ques- 
wm  moH  be  determiDCd  whether  plainUff  eierdsed  ordinarj  care  for  his 
"n  nbtf  i  at  to  pnt  tho  «Atemeiit  into  a  somewhat  more  practical  fonn, 
"bttSer  hia  conduct,  in  the  opinion  ol  the  cooM,  was  snch  at  a  psntnn  of 
ordioarr  prudence  and  caution,  in  the  same  circumHtanceg.  would  have 
nhilnMd,  accordintc  lo  Ihe  nsnal  and  ^neral  experience  of  men."  It  is 
oknoiB  from  what  follows  in  the  opinion  that  the  ronrt  did  uot  mean  to 
Mke  Id  iuelf  the  jary's  queatiou,  lint  onl;  to  ask  what  conclusions  were 
(trmianble,  wamatterof  Bonnd  reason.  In  a  later  case  (Keown  c  St.  Louis 
R  Co..  41  8.  W.  Kep.  926,  Julj.  1B9T).  thesamedistiu^iflbed  jndf^in  a 
■itnilartuesajs:  "  The  next  i|DeslioD  is  whether  or  not  Will nm  was  ^ilty 
of  t  biMch  of  dnt;  ...  in  ftartiDg  the  car.  .  .  .  Was  he,  then,  bound  to 
ulkipiu  Keown's  pretence  lliere.  or  to  look  towardBtberearof  thecarfor 
MnMoreitartiiigthecar?  It  uinst  be  confeiwed  that  thiaqnery  has  given 
■•MM  tronble  Ut  answer,  and  we  express  out  couclugion  on  it  wiih  some 
■iifl'iap.  .  .  .  Conceding  the  full  force  of  plaintiff's  evidence  it  dues  Dot 
"•JlopwrelbeoiBenliaKact.  .  .  .  Whethersuhmitteil testimony tendeto 
vwblrrt  negUgence  le  a  question  of  Ian."  etr.  A  motion  for  n  rehearin;; 
*■•  oade.  and  counsel  pressed  a  point  ns  lo  Ihe  Court's  niingivinfcs,  and 
attdlhttthMe  showed  that  Ihe  case  wMoneaboui  which  fair-iniiided  men 
'■'k'iI  differ,  and  so  was  (or  Ihe  jury.  But  the  court  (A.  929)  adliered  to 
iu ilccialoa,  saiilug  thai  its  "  mis|^Tinf>s  "  related  only  lo  ift  oirn  question 
asd  DDl  Id  the  Jnry's :  ''  The  question  whether  or  not.  in  any  case,  given 
•■nimuoy  taudH  to  proTe  uegliji^ce,  is  a  question  for  the  courts.  And 
tAuotbit  may  sometimes  he  difficnltof  solntioo.  the  court  is  bound  tosolvc 
list  dintally  a*  liesl  it  can."  ele.  I  u>e  these  ill ui-t  rations  because  the 
lurlmg*.  lu  Ixith  cases,  ia  that  of  one  of  the  eoundeet  and  most  accuratA 
vl  .\nericaii  jnd(tes. 
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for  the  court.  In  the  case  of  1504,  above  referred  to, 
Fineux,  C.  J.,  says  of  the  facts  allowed  to  be  pleaded 
there :  "  He  shall  not  be  driven  to  the  general  issue,  for  it 
is  special  matter,  and  triable  by  the  justices.*  In  1785, 
Buller,  J.,  declared  that  what  is  reasonable  or  probable 
cause  is  matter  of  law."^  And  this  was  repeated  and 
elaborately  laid  down  in  a  leading  English  case  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  in  1841.'  And  the  same  thing  often, 
as  in  a  Massachusetts  case,  in  1832:  ''What  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances amount  to  probable  cause  is  a  pure  question  of 
law.  Whether  they  exist  or  not,  in  any  particular  case,  is 
a  question  of  fact.  The  former  is  exclusively  for  the 
court;  the  latter  for  the  jury."*  No  one,  indeed,  ever 
treated  it  as  a  question  for  the  court  in  the  full  sense  in 
which  a  preliminary  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  is  for  the  court,  namely,  in  the  sense  that  all  the 
facts  necessary  to  determine  it  must  be  passed  on  by  the 
court.*  As  in  the  case  of  the  interpretation  of  writings, 
where  the  extrinsic  facts  are  to  be  ascertained  by  the  jury, 
80  here,  it  is  common  to  say  that  the  facts  are  for  the  jury, 
and  the  conclusion  upon  those  facts  is  for  the  court.  Thus 
in  a  great  case  in  1786  the  Chief  Justices  Lord  Mans- 
field  and  Loughborough  said:  "The  question  of  probable 
cause  is  a  mixed  proposition  of  law  and  fact.  Whether 
the  circumstances  .  .  .  are  true  and  existed,  is  a  matter  of 
fact;  but  whether,  supposing  them  true,  they  amount  to  a 
probable  cause,  is  a  question  of  law."*  Baptizing  the 
question  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause  with  this  name, 
as  a  "mixed  question  of  law  and  fact,"  common  and  almost 
universal  as  it  is,  has  only  added  to  the  confusion.     All 

1  Supra,  119. 

2  Candell  v.  London,  cited  by  counsel  in  1  T.  R.  52a     Infra,  226. 

•  Panton  v.  Williams,  2  Q.  B.  169,  193. 

♦  Stone  V.  Crocker.  24  Pick.  81,  83. 

*  Bartlett  v.  Smith,  11  M.  &  W.  483 ;  Gorton  r.  Hadsell,  9  Cosh.  511. 

"  Johnstone  v,  Sntton,  1  T.  R.  493,  545.  And  so  very  commonly,  as  io 
Manns  v.  Dnpont,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  31  (1811);  Humphries  v.  Parker,  52  Mo. 
500  (1864)  ;  Ash  v.  Marlow,  20  Ohio  119  (1851). 
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riuestions  of  fact,  for  a  jury  or  for  a  court,  are  mixed  qiies- 
tiona  of  law  and  fact ;  for  they  must  be  decided  with 
reterence  to  all  relevant  rules  of  law  j  aud  whetber  there  be 
any  sach  rule,  and  wbat  it  is,  must  be  determined  by  the 
wurt.  Now  since  this  mixture  of  law  and  fact  is  thus 
rcmunoQ  to  a  variety  of  diSereut  situatious,  it  is  an  uniu- 
ttnctive  eirciimstaoce  to  lean  upon  when  one  seeks  for 
^idaace  in  discriminating  these  situations.' 

The  place  of  this  question  of  reasonable  and  probable 
Mose  might  be  truly  intimated,  by  a  turn  of  phrase  bor- 
nwed  from  the  familiar  expression  just  commented  upon, 
—  if  one  should  call  it  a  mixed  question  of  fact;  "  mixed  " 
in  the  sense  that  the  two  tribunals  are  blended  in  deciding 
it  tliat  the  issue  of  fact  is  divided  between  them.  We 
must  uliserve  that  this  is  not  wbat  happens  in  ordinary 
c|Ua8tioDS  of  reasonable  conduct  and  negligence;  tbese  now 
go  to  the  jury  as  being  mere  questions  of  fact;  to  be  deter- 
mined, indeed,  according  to  such  rules  and  definitions  of 
lav  u  the  judge  lays  down.  But  in  such  cases  it  is  the 
jury  that  applies  these  rules  of  law  to  the  facts,  whenever 
ti)e  ^ts  are  disputed,  or  when,  although  "the  facta  are 
iswd,"  as  we  say.  yet  the  inference  from  them,  in  any 
pnioiof  fact,  is  disputable.  These  questions  of  negligence, 
ftl»(^  ftrr  continually  styled  mixed  questions  of  law  and 
fact.  But  in  regani  to  the  question  of  reasonable  and  prob- 
able cause  as  it  arises  in  malicious  prosecution  and  false 
imjirigonment,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  that  of  the  true 
tiwaniDg  of  writings,  it  is  the  established  doctrine  that 
*iiile  the  jury  are  to  find  the  sjiecifie  facts  from  which  the 
oonclosion  is  to  be  drawn,  yet,  these  being  ascertained,  the 

'  Sr«  iha  ttJuiible  remarks  of  Duer.  J,,  iu  Bolkelcy  c.  Siailh,  3  Duer, 
Kl.  Il<  ml;  «■;«  that  this  pbnute  is  n  deceptive  one,  either  wholly  an- 
mauiDg.iiT  inteUii^lile  will  true  odIv  in  a  iPtLseeqiialli  applir&ble  toevery 
iiwitirni  of  bw  that  &  jmlge  in  die  ptueeeutioa  of  a  trial  cnu  be  reqaired 
Id  ilri«nnme.  Milled  \ty  Ihia  expr«iiaioD,  he  sajs.  judged  oftsD  rontent 
thfuuclrni  with  dellaing  reaauiiable  and  probable  cause,  and  then  leaving 
rrrrjithiaf:  tu  tlis  jury.  TIiIhi  of  (^mrse,  is  dealing  Hith  the  matti-r  yvtl  at 
n^gcBT*  i*  iMW  □rdinaril)'  dealt  with.    See  itifrn.  331  u,,  Sji). 
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conclusion  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause  or  the  absence 
of  it  is  to  be  ascertained  only  by  the  judge. 

Call  it  what  you  will,  the  question  itself  is  exactly  the 
same  which  arises  in  all  cases  of  negligence,  —  has  one 
conformed  to  the  standard  of  the  prudent  and  reasonable 
man?^  Such  questions,  a  hundred  years  ago,  were  often 
called  questions  of  law,  and  the  method  then  and  now 
applied  to  reasonable  and  probable  cause  in  malicious 
prosecution  was  also  applied  to  other  like  questions,  as 
ordinary  questions  of  negligence.  The  case  of  Tindal  t;. 
Brown  *  was  decided  only  six  months  before  the  decision  of 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Sutton  v.  Johnstone.'  In  the 
former  case  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  other  judges  said  that 
reasonableness  of  time  whe^  the  general  facts  were  ascer- 
tained was  a  question  of  law  for  the  court.  In  the  latter, 
they  said  the  same  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause.  But 
in  modem  times  this  same  general  question,  of  what  is 
reasonable  notice,  arising  in  Tindal  v.  Brown,  —  like  ques- 
tions of  reasonable  conduct  in  general,  is  clearly  recog- 
nized as  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury.  Doubtless  the 
particular  question  there  discussed  has  become  the  subject 
of  a  judicially  legislated  rule  of  law.  But  only  ten  years 
after  the  decision  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Tindal  v.  Brown, 
Lord  Kenyon,  in  granting  a  new  trial,  said  of  the  general 
question :  "  I  cannot  conceive  how  this  can  be  a  matter  of 
law.  I  can  understand  that  the  law  should  require  that 
due  diligence  shall  be  used,  but  that  it  should  be  laid 
down  that  the  notice  must  be  given  that  day  or  the  next, 
or  at  any  precise  time,  under  whatever  circumstances,  is, 
I  own,  beyond  my  comprehension."  *  And  four  years  later» 
in  refusing  a  new  trial,  the  same  judge  said,  after  object- 

1  See  a  definition  which  is  very  widely  applied  in  this  conntij  in  Mnnnt 
V.  Dupont,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  31  (1811);  compare  Humphries  v.Ptoker,  5S 
Maine,  500. 

M  T.  R.  167  (May,  1786).    Supra,  215. 

»  1  T.  R.  493,  544  (Nov.  1786). 

«  Hilton  V.  Shepard,  cited  in  note  to  6  East,  a 
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ing  to  the  rule  imputed  to  Tiodal  v.  Brown,  "Whether 
reasonable  notice  have  or  have  not  been  given,  must  de- 
1*0(1  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  of  which  the  jury 
"ill  judge."'  But  now,  whatever  lie  the  exact  shape  of 
any  specific  question  of  this  sort,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  matter  of  reasonableness  in  general.  "The  questions 
raiwd  at  the  trial  were  questions  of  fact,  and  of  fact 
only,"  said  Lord  O'Hagan  in  an  iraportant  accident  case, 
iovolving  questions  of  negligence."    The  characteristic  of 

'  Eopt»  <t.  Aliler,  cited  !□  iiote  lo  6  K»at,  3.     But  compure  Wyroan  o. 
AiIuM.  IsCntti.  210. 

*  Dohliu,  etc.  Ity.Oi.  n.  Slalteiy,  3  App.  Cas.  1155,  liei  (1878).  In  a 
■itnilv  cue  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Llnited  Slnti^s,  Fuller.  C.  J., 
fir  tiw  mart,  qnoted  with  approval  the  langnai^  of  an  earliec  cnse  before 
ihtBrnetribiiDB]:  "The  poli(^j  of  the  law  has  relegaled  the  determinatiuD 
of  lorh  ijBMlioiis  ti>  the  jorv,  uoder  proper  instractioDB  from  ihe  court. .  . . 
'Vim  1  giren  state  of  facta  is  such  that  reasouahle  meu  mnj  fairl}'  differ 
Bgon  ibf  i|nestioa  whether  there  was  iicf;ligence  or  nut,  the  determJiiatioD 
uf  the  natter  is  far  the  jnrj."  Bait.  &0.  11.  It.  Co.  b.  Grifflths,  IM  U.  S. 
«n  <1S9S),  Compare  Hoimes,  J  ,  iu  Dojle  a.  B.  &  A.  H.  K.  Co.,  US 
HiB,  3S6.  In  PliippB  n.  Loud.  &  S.  W.  Rj.  Co.  [IS92],  S  Q.  B.  229, 
«>  ui  appeal  from  the  Railway  Commimiouers,  under  a  etatuta  forbid- 
AiiiE*  Rulwa;  compaay  to  give"ai]v  undue  or  uureaeonable  prefereuce 
at  iiltiiiuge  to  or  in  (nvor  of  aay  particular  person  or  company,"  etc.,  vie, 
and  Uniting  the  rigbt  <i(  appe&l  to  qncstiutia  of  law.  tlie  court  declined 
■»  mnaidGr  [he  ijoestiun  of  reason  able  ueM,  because  it  was  merely  a  quea- 
tm  III  fact.  "  It  cannot  be  dotibted,"  said  Lord  Herschell,  "  that  whether 
laptrtivnkrinslancestbere  has  beeu  an  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  is 
'  qswion  of  tad.  ...  1  should  say  tbat  the  decision  musl  be  arrived  at 
boitill;  aud  fairly  ■  ■  ■  looking  at  all  the  circumstances  which  ore  proper 
(» W  loal;ed  St :  .  .  .  keeping  in  view  all  the  circumstancev  which  may 
Itpfimately  be  taken  into  conBidemtion,  then  it  becomeg  a  mere  question 
■■f  fafl."  The  only  question  of  law  in  this  case  was  whether,  on  a  cora- 
pliim  nt  aDilne  preference  to  a  particular  trader,  the  commissiouera  could 
rtfMy  take  into  afcunnC  the  circumstance  that  thix  party  had  access  to  a 
■-••nipMing  iwile :  and  it  was  helil  Ihnl  they  could.  Under  the  Interstate 
(Jumefec  An  Ot  the  United  8tatci  there  is  no  such  restriction  on  the 
fight  ot  appeal,  and  Ihe  Supreme  Conrt  of  thn  United  StBtes.  while  enter- 
taining larJidktlon  on  both  the  qaestions  alluded  to  in  the  English  de- 
tidutt  aWre  qnoted,  yet  ilistinMly  agrees  with  it,  and  reliea  upon  lis 
aallHivHy  in  adopting  both  of  its  coaclusiuot  above  mentioned  :  "  It  cannot 
ba  4oDbtcd."  iwy(  Shiru,  J„  for  the  court,  "  that  whether  in  particnlar 
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all  such  questions  is  the  same.  The  only  rule  of  law 
is  one  which  appeals  to  an  outside  standard,  that  of 
general  experience;  and  the  application  of  it,  by  what- 
ever tribunal  made,  calls  for  a  preliminary  determinatiou 
of  something  for  which  there  is  no  legal  test,  —  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  not  a  matter  of  law,  —  namely,  the  behavior, 
in  a  supposed  case,  of  the  prudent  man.  If  the  settling 
of  such  a  question  be  matter  of  fact  in  ordinary  cases  of 
negligence,  it  is  equally  so  in  cases  of  malicious  prosecu- 
tion and  false  imprisonment;  for  saying  this,  notwith- 
standing the  careless  phraseology  of  our  books,  there  is 
abundant  authority.  See,  for  example,  the  weighty 
seriatim  opinions  of  the  la^  Lords  in  a  case  of  false 
imprisonment,  in  1870.^  Lord  Chelmsford  said:  "My 
Lords,  there  can  be  no  doubt  since  the  case  of  Panton  v. 
Williams,*  in  which  the  question  was  solemnly  decided  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber,  that  what  is  reasonable  and 
probable  cause  in  an  action  for  malicious  prosecution,  or 
for  false  imprisonment,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  judge. 
In  what  other  sense  it  is  properly  called  a  question  of  law 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  No  definite  rule  can  be  laid 
down  for  the  exercise  of  the  judge's  judgment.  Each  case 
must  depend  upon  its  own  circumstances,  and  the  result  is 
a  conclusion  drawn  by  each  judge  for  himself,  whether  the 
facts  found  by  the  jury,  in  his  opinion,  constitute  a  defence 
to  the  action.  The  verdict  in  cases  of  this  description, 
therefore,  is  only  nominally  the  verdict  of  a  jury."  In 
the  same  case  Lord  Westbury  added:  "The  existence  of 
reasonable  and  probable  cause  is  an  inference  of  fact.  It 
must  be  derived  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I 
regret,  therefore,  to  find  the  law  to  be,  that  it  is  an  infer- 

instances  there  has  been  an  andne  or  onreaaonable  prejudice  or  preference 
.  .  .  are  questions  of  fact  depending  on  the  matters  proved  in  each  case." 
Int.  Com.  Comm.  v.  Alabama  Ry.  Co.,  168  IT.  S.  144,  170  (1897). 

Of  this  class  of  cases  something  more  is  said,  injira,  249. 

1  Lister  v.  Ferryman,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  521. 

«  2  Q.  B.  169. 
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fuce  to  be  drawn  by  the  judge,  and  not  by  the  jury,     i 

Utink  it  ought  to  be  the  other  way."' 

'  U  Uie  Eome  case,  /wr  Lord  Cvluitui)',  A  Scotch  Lord :  "  I  h&ve  fre- 

i|niii]f  hail  tu  deal  with  caMa  of  (his  kiuil  Id  the  otlier  eod  of  Iliv  iiluid ; 
bnl  llier«  tliis  qoestiou  of  vaiil  of  Teasoimbte  aiid  probable  cause  U  tceaUd 
w  IS  iotcrance  in  focC  to  be  dedDced  iiy  tbe  jury  from  the  whole  circuni- 
•tiDcet  of  the  ease,  in  like  raannet  as  the  qncetion  of  mnlicc  is  left  to  the 
lurv.  If  I  had  tried  the  ca»e  there  1  shunld  have  left  this  matter  to  the 
Jirr;  Mid  if  the  jar}'  hail  found  a  verdict  fur  the  defeudaut.  I  Bhouid  have 
ippnned  of  that  rerdict  for  reasooa  1  am  about  to  explain,  .  .  .  Bai  in 
England  it  ii  settled  taw  tliat  this  is  a  mattei  far  the  court  to  deal  with. 
The  conn  deals  vith  it  aa  an  infereuce  to  be  drawn  bj  the  court  fram 
ihf  larts,  liut  whether  an  inference  of  law  or  an  iufereuce  of  fact  does  not, 
1  think,  appear  from  the  reports.  I  do  not  tiee  clearly  whether  it  is  called 
iiiiaf(r«uce  uf  law  merely  hecaiue  it  is  left  to  the  court,  or  whether  it  ia 
Ithtothe  court  becanaeit  i«  really  an  infereai^e  of  law.  But,  uuduubtedly, 
t  ippMn  to  be  settled  law  in  this  country  that  want  of  reoaonable  and 
pnhahle  caose  is  matter  for  the  court,  .  .  .  Probably  it  tiecamc  so  from 
uiiMy  to  protect  parties  from  being  oppressed  or  harassed  in  consequence 
«l  biting  canwd  arteets  or  prosecutions  in  the  fair  ptirsait  of  lEielr  iegiti- 
Bou  inineeu.  or  aa  a  matter  of  duty,  in  a  country  where  4«rties  injured 
luTt  not  the  aid  of  a  public  protecuior  to  do  these  tilings  for  thetn. 
fxiing  that  I  iiad  to  deal  with  this  as  a  matter  of  inference  in  law.  I  was 
'•Bfxu  to  afceitaili  what  were  the  rnles  or  principles  of  law  by  which  the 
tvot  OGfhl  to  be  guided  in  drawing  that  inference.  I  did  not  flml  that 
tlxn  wen  any.  Keither  in  the  nerj  able  argnment  we  heard  from  the 
Wi.  Borin  the  judgmenia  set  out  iu  tbexa  papers,  nor  in  the  ca«es  that 
'■•tbeea  referred  to,  are  aoy  such  rules  or  principles  enunciated.  .  .  . 
Aaj  npoB  a  carefol  consideration  of  tlie  decisions,  it  seems  to  mo  impos- 
■iUi  to  dednce  any  fixed  and  ilefinite  principle  to  gnide  and  assist  the 
J»Jj«  hi  any  case  that  may  come  before  hira.  Chief  Justice  Tindal's 
tail  Mcnw  almimt  the  only  one  that  can  lie  resorted  to,  namely,  that  there 
nmi  have  existed  a  sUito  of  circnnutsnces  upon  which  a  reasonable  and 
liiKttH  person  would  have  acted.  Now.  in  the  i-ysiem  to  which  1  have 
»lwdt  allnried  it  is  thoaght  ihnt  twelve  reasonalile  and  discreet  men  (as 
i«"in  ire  supposed  to  be|  can  jndge  of  ihnt  matter  fur  themselves,  and 
liiu  lawyers  are  not  the  only  class  of  persmns  competent  to  determine 
■fwilKT  the  iotunuarion  was  such  as  a  reasonahlB  and  discreet  man  would 
)>*«i  acted  apini.  For  what  is  It  that  a  jadge  would  have  to  determine  T 
I!"  woolil  hare  to  determine  whether  the  drcnmstances  warranted  a 
'•"•enable  and  diwreet  man  to  deal  with  the  matter,  that  is  to  say,  not 
'^  impreMlun  Ihe  cir<nmsiiuirM  would  h«ve  mnrte  upon  his  own  mind, 
ks  Wng  a  lawier.  but  what  impression  they  ought  to  have  made  on  the 

Bind  ill  aiiothei  person,  prohably  not  a  lawyer."     To  a  similar  effect 
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The  reasons  which  have  availed  to  keep  this  particular 
question  of  fact,  in  actions  for  malicious  prosecution  and 
false  imprisonment,  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  are  easily  to 
be  seen,  and  have  already  been  suggested.  It  is  the  danger 
so  often  recognized  by  the  courts,  e.  g.,  by  Lord  Colonsay,* 
lest  those  who  would  come  forward  in  aid  of  public 
justice  should  be  intimidated  or  discouraged.  For  this 
reason  the  judge  used  to  refuse  to  give  out  copies  of 
indictments  for  felony  unless  on  a  special  order,  "for 
the  late  frequency  of  actions  against  prosecutors  (which 
cannot  be  without  copies  of  the  indictments)  deterreth 
people  from  prosecuting  for  the  King  upon  just  occa- 
sions."* Such  orders  were  refused  where  there  ap- 
peared to  the  court  to  have  been  probable  cause  for  the 
prosecution.  In  1697,  "  per  Holt,  Chief  Justice,  if  A  be 
indicted  of  felony  and  acquitted,  and  he  has  a  mind  to 
bring  an  action,  the  judge  will  not  permit  him  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  record,  if  there  was  probable  cause  of  the 
indictment,  and  he  cannot  have  a  copy  without  leave."* 
And,  in  the  last  half  of  the  next  century,  Blackstone  tells 
us  that,  "in  prosecutions  for  felony  it  is  usual  to  deny  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  where  there  is  any,  the  least, 
probable  cause  to  found  such  prosecution  upon."  * 

The  plain  truth,  then,  about  the  matter  now  under  con- 
sideration is,  that  for  reasons  of  policy  the  courts  still 
continue  to  retain  the  determination  of  a  part  of  the  total 
issue  of  fact.  If  this  were  confessed,  instead  of  dis- 
guising a  question  of  fact  for  the  court  under  the  name 
of  a  question  of  law,  much  confusion  would  be  avoided.* 

was  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley.    And  bo  Burton  v. 
Ry.  Co.,  33  Minn.  189.    See  also  Newell,  Malic.  Pros.  277. 
1  Supra,  229. 

*  Orders  of  the  Judges  in  1664,  Kelyng  (old  ed.),  3. 

»  Groenvelt  v.  Burrell,  1  Ld.  Ravm.  252 ;  a.  c.  Carthew,  421,  "for  th6 
court  wiU  never  help  any  litigious  suit." 

*  3  Com.  126.  Of  course  in  such  situations  reasonable  and  probable 
cause  is  for  the  court.    Supra ^  214,  n.  3. 

^  See,  for  instance,  such  cases  as  Bulkeley  v.  Smith,  2  Dner,  261 ;  Ball  a 
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From  the  beginning  there  has  been  confusion.  Through- 
out, the  right  to  decide  whether,  ou  the  pleadings  or  evi- 
dence, tliere  was  any  case  of  reasonable  and  probable  oause, 
has  tended  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  deciding  whether 
in  fact  it  is  proved  to  have  existed.  There  is  much  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  leading  modern  case  of  Panton 
r.  Williams '  should  have  been  decided  the  other  way,  and 

lUoles.  93  CiJ.  222 ;  fujil  Hess  v.  Uregoa  GeFinaa  Bonk.  49  Pac,  Bep.  SU3 
(l.)ngDn.  Aug.  IS97) :  and  compare  Itowlauds  v.  Saninel,  11  Q.  B.  38,  41 
n,:  DengUM  v.  Corbett,  6  El.  &  Bl.  SU, /wr  ColeridKe,  J. ;  and  Stepben. 
Utile.  Vtfti.,  instim.  What  Ei  regarded  as  the  true  itietiiod  of  hanciliog  thin 
qnutioD  a  set  tortb  ia  a  very  recent  case,  correctiug  a  commuD  method 
vhich  Mime  cotirta  have  followed.  —  that  of  leaving  a  deiinitiuD  to  the 
jsrt,  «ith  iuBtructiuua  tu  wj'  whether,  ou  that  detiuition,  bhere  was  rea- 
•imUe  and  probable  cause.  Ilerbt^rt  Stephen,  iu  his  little  book  on  Mali- 
nnu  Pnsecation  (pp.  70-83),  citiiig  Abratli  c,  N.  E.  Bj.  Co.,  11  App. 
Cu.  S4T.  conceives  that  thii  i«  the  true  modem  practice,  and  thai  tbcr«< 
lure  the  old  anonialv  is  now  iu  effect  dune  awa;  with.  But,  in  a  case  juit 
nfenedlo,  Hess  r.  Oregon  German  Bank  (uUfu/iia),  p.soa,  cbevourt,  with 
■notate  dUcriminaCioD,  remarks:  "'Probable  canse  ia  iu  the  nature  of 
sjod^tntU)  be  rendered  by  the  court  upon  a  special  verdict  of  the  jury,' 
MjiJuiJIceHarriBouiD  Ball  b.  RawleH,  »3  CaL  337,  'and  is  not  to  he  ren- 
•lind  gniil  alter  the  jurv  has  given  its  verdict  upon  the  facts  t>y  which  it  ii 
A>  ic  dutcnnined.'  It  is  nut,  however,  uecetisHrT  that  the  (acM  be  funtid  br 
t^JB^  in  the  form  o(  a  fpecial  verdict.  The  court  may  instruct  them  to 
rasilirilicir  vrrdii't  (or  ur  ngiuni't  the  defendant,  acvorditig  as  they  shsJI 
ftiililw  tact*  designated  to  it,  which  (he  court  may  deem  suJGcient  to  co'nMi- 
(■l*  lirnhithle  cnnse.  Bni  it  ia  necessary  for  the  court,  in  each  instance,  to 
<J*cmiM  whether  (he  facts  that  tliey  may  Hod  from  the  evidence  will  or 
■111  rmltelahlisli  that  iiwoe.  Neither  is  it  competent  for  (ha  court  to  give  to 
^  jniy  ■  ricflnition  of  probable  canie,  and  iiutmct  them  lo  And  for  or 
■KainHlliH  dcfi-iidnnt,  according  as  they  may  determine  that  the  facts  are 
•illiin  (ir  without  that  Ucfiuition.  Snch  an  iusinictiou  is  only  to  leave  to 
(liem  III  suuthcr  latm  the  function  of  determiuing  whether  there  wns  pn>li- 
aJilomute.  The  court  cannot  divest  itself  of  its  duty  to  determine  this 
inpni-ni.howtvercomplicaledornumeronsmay be  the  facts.  It  must  in. 
onclthejnrynpiin  this  subject  in  the  concrete,  and  not  in  the  abstract, 
•nd  ttnit  not  leave  (o  (hat  body  the  olHce  of  determining  tlie  question,  hut 
nut  iuolt  detennine  it.  and  direct  the  jury  to  find  itb  verdict  in  accitnlance 
■rilhiuhdeterminalion.  TUe  court  should  group  in  its  instructions  th« 
f*'!*  vhirh  the  eridi^nce  lends  to  prove,  nod  then  instruct  the  jury  that,  if 
(beyHailnicbfactstoheestNhlislieil.iherowasor  wns  n.it  probable  causes 
■  tu  CMC  may  be,  uid  (hat  tlieir  verdict  must  be  accordingly." 
>  illB  ifi9MS4l). 
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that  the  weight  of  authority  at  that  time  supposed  to  exist 
in  its  favor  would  have  been  found,  on  a  more  critical 
examination,  to  shrink  to  slender  proportions.* 

{d)  A  singular  product  of  the  old  ways  of  withdrawing 
questions  from  the  jury  was  developed  in  the  subtle  doc- 
trine of  "  color  "  in  pleading. 

The  word  "color"  seems  formerly  to  have  designated 
the  sort  of  reason  which  would  justify  one  in  pleading 
specially,  where  his  duty  was,  prima  facie^  to  plead  the 
general  issue;  he  could  do  this  if  he  could  show  some 
ground,  in  point  of  law  or  fact,  on  which  the  jury  would 
naturally  be  misled,  if  he  were  to  follow  the  general  rule, 
not  setting  out  the  special  matter  in  his  pleadings.  This 
might  be  a  purely  fictitious  ground.  Illustrations  of  this 
are  found  in  a  note  on  color  in  the  Year  Books  of  the  year 
1440,  before  referred  to.*  In  this  we  are  told  that  "this 
color  is  always  matter  in  law,  or  some  other  difficulty  for 
the  lay  people;  ...  as  in  case  I  bring  assize  against 
you,  and  you  say  that  you  yourself  leased  the  same  land 
to  one  for  the  term  of  his  life,  and  then  granted  the 
reversion  to  me,  and  then  the  tenant  for  life  died,  and  I 
am  claiming  the  reversion  by  force  of  this  grant,  —  but 
the  tenant  never  attorned;  this  special  matter  is  allowable 
because  it  is  dangerous  to  plead  nul  tort,  since  the  lay- 
men will  try  the  matter  on  the  theory  that  the  reversion 
passes  by  force  of  the  grant,  without  attornment.  .  .  . 
But  where  the  special  matter  is  not  a  matter  of  law  or  of 
difficulty,  the  tenant,  as  defendant,  must  take  the  general 

^  How  easy  it  has  been  to  slip,  while  not  meaniDg  to  depart  from 
the  nsnal  doctrine,  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Wass  i\  Stephens,  128 
N.  Y.  123, 127  (1891 ) :  "  The  question  of  probable  cause  may  be  a  question 
of  law  for  the  court,  or  of  fact  for  the  jury,  depending  upon  the  circum* 
stances.  If  the  facts  are  nudisputed  and  admit  of  but  one  inference,  the 
question  is  one  of  law  ;  if  disputed,  or  if  capable  of  opposing  inferences,  the 
question  is  for  the  jury,"  Andrews,  J.,  citing  James  r.  Phelps,  11  A.  &  E. 
483.  And  so  Burns  v.  Erben,  40  K.  Y.  463 ;  Ash  v.  Marlow,  20  Ohio^ 
119. 

2  Y.  B.  19  H.  VI.  21,  42.     Supra,  118. 
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issue;  as,  if  the  tfoant  says  that  he  was  seised  until  he 
WW  itisseis<!d,  whereupon  he  I'e-entereil,  this  piea  is  not 
atluffuble,  because  all  men  know  veil  that  the  teoant  in 
that  cose  is  no  disseisor;  or  if  he  Rays  that  the  plaintiff 
claims  as  a  younger  son,  for  everyboily  understands  that 
the  younger  son  cannot  inherit  before  the  older,"  etc.,  etc. 
If  not  originally,  at  any  rate -later,  "color,"  sometimes 
called " express  color,"  came  to  designate  a  purely  fictitious 
ground  of  right  on  the  other  aide,  put  forward  by  one 
vlio  was  constructing  a  plea  of  confession  and  avoidance. 
"Color,"  said  Fulthorpe,  J.,  "ia  nothing  but  giving  a 
party  rtn  eouleur  de  droit  and  also  an  entry,  but  the  color 
need  not  be  rightful  in  fact,  for  such  color  would  be  bad 
for  the  defendant."' 

In  St.  Germain's  quaint  dialogue  of  the  "  Doctor  and 
Stadent,''  there  is  an  amusing,  grave  discussion  as  to  the 
morality  of  the  fiction  of  color,  and  incidentally  an  expla- 
nation of  it  by  the  Student."    The  discussion  ends  by  the 
suggestion  of  the  Student  that  it  is  a  man's  duty,  out  of 
Inve  to  his  neighbor,  to  save  the  jury  from  the  peril  of  a 
▼rong  finding,  by  avoiding  the  general  issue  wherever  he 
**n,  —  an  argument  which  the   Doctor  agrees  to   ponder. 
In  setting  forth  this  matter,  the  Student  states  the  rule 
itist  one  must  not  plead  detail  which  amounts  only  to  the 
genera]  issue;  and  yet  in  some  cases  if  he  do  plead  the 
Smieial  issue,  he  will  have  to  leave  a  point  of  law  "to 
lie  mouths  of  twelve  laymen,  which  be  not  learned  in  the 
Is*i  and,  therefore,  belter  it  is  that  the  law  be  so  ordered 
(Hat  il  be  put  in  the  determination  of  the  judges  than  of 
Uymen."    Accordingly,  the  party  was  permitte<l  to  turn 
bis  traverse  into  a  confession  and  avoidance,  by  alleging 
'  r.  B.  19  H.  VL  19,  41  ;  ci.  Y.  R  31  &  !2  EOw.  I.  G16.  618  (IS94). 
*  n.  c.  S3.    Thi*  buok  wai  pablrHhed  in  131S.     Ab  to  tlie  morality 
nf  (oluT,  it  S>  said  of  Itobert  Knle,  the  futher  of  Sir  M.  Bnle,  that  "  he 
gwn  litti  the  jinftire  of  th*<  law  liecfiiuie  he  ronld  not  uiirlenitand  the 
in  of  Kiviog  color  iii  pl^iuliiii^  nhich.  »*  li<>  thought,  wna  Im  ipU  a 
L  llr :  uiil  that  with  some  other  things,"  etc.     Biiruet*«  Life  of  Sir  .Mntthew 
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and  admitting  some  fictitious  ground  of  right  on  the  other 
side,  not  quite  defensible  in  point  of  law,  and  then  avoid- 
ing it  by  detailed  matter  which  really  was  only  an  argu- 
mentative general  issue.  This  got  his  facts  on  the  record, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  rule  that  one  must  either  tra- 
verse or  confess  and  avoid,  moulted  no  feather.  Form 
was  preserved,  for  the  party  had  confessed  and  avoided; 
to  be  sure  he  had  set  up  a  mere  fiction;  but  the  other 
party  was  not  allowed  to  deny  it,  and  he  had  kept  to 
the  rules.' 

(e)  Under  this  same  head,  I  may  mention  the  demurrer 
upon  evidence.  Very  soon,  as  it  seems,  after  the  general 
practice  began  of  allowing  witnesses  to  testify  to  the  jury, 
this  interesting  contrivance  for  eliminating  the  jury  came 
into  existence.  Such  demurrers,  like  others,  raised  only 
an  issue  in  law.  They  had  the  effect  to  withdraw  from  the 
jury  all  consideration  of  the  facts,  and,  in  their  pure 
form,  to  submit  to  the  court  two  questions,  of  which  only 
the  second  was,  in  strictness,  a  question  of  law ;  namely, 
whether  a  verdict  for  the  party  who  gave  the  evidence 
could  be  given,  (a)  as  a  matter  of  legitimate  inference  from 
the  evidence;  (b)  as  a  matter  of  law.  Of  this  expedient 
I  do  not  observe  any  mention  earlier  than  the  year  1456.* 

1  Stephen,  Pleading,  Tyler's  ed.  206-215.  Compare  2  Reeves,  Hist. 
Eng.  Law  (Finl.  ed.),  349,  629 ;  Warner  v.  Wainsford,  Hob.  127. 

''2  Y.  B.  34  II.  YI.  36,  7.  It  is  interesting,  less  than  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  to  observe  Bacon's  conceptions  about  evidence  and  demurrers  upon 
evidence.  In  his  Maxims  of  the  Law,  Reg.  III.,  in  discussing  the  rule 
that  words  are  taken  strictly,  against  the  party  who  uses  them,  after  put- 
ting a  case  of  a  demurrer,  and  remarking  the  liberal  construction  of  the 
recorded  evidence,  as  compared  with  the  construction  of  pleadings,  he  goes 
on  thus :  "And  the  reason  thereof  cannot  be,  because  a  jury  may  take 
knowledge  of  matters  not  within  the  evidence,  and  the  court,  contrariwise, 
cannot  take  knowledge  of  any  matter  not  within  the  pleas  :  for  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  evidence  had  been  Altogether  remote  and  not  proving  the  issue, 
there,  although  the  jury  might  find  it,  yet  a  demurrer  might  well  be  taken 
upon  the  evidence.  But  I  take  the  reason  of  difference  to  be,  between 
pleadings,  which  are  but  openings  of  the  case,  and  evidences,  which  are 
the  proofs  of  an  issue  :  for  pleadings,  being  but  to  open  the  verity  of  the 
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Sear  the  eud  of  the  last  century  demurrers  upon  evidence 
got  tlieir  death  blow  iu  England,  by  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Gibson  v.  Hunter,  carrying  down  with  it  also  the 
great  ease  of  Lickbarrow  v.  Mason,  which,  like  the  former, 
bad  come  up  to  the  Lords  upon  sueh  a  demurrer.'  It  was 
there  held  that  in  cases  of  coinplication  or  uncertainty 
in  the  evidence,  the  party  demurring  must  specify  upon 
the  record  the  facts  which  he  admits. 

This  decision  got  rid  of  the  first  question,  at  least  of  its 
chief  difficulties,  and  left  only  the  second.  It  compelled 
the  demurring  party  to  abandon  wholly  a  notion,  which 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  profession,  that  by  this  pro- 
ceeding he  was  shifting  to  the  court  the  duty  of  "judging 
the  facts,"  and  was  thus  avoiding  the  uncertainties  of  tlie 
jury.  Always  it  had  been  the  tlieory  of  this  sort  of  de- 
marrer  that  the  demurring  party  admitted  all  the  evi- 
dence of  the  other  side,  and  all  the  conclusions  therefroiu 
which  a  jury  might  lawfully  and  rightly  reach.  As 
regards  conclusions  of  fact,  the  whole  field  of  ration.il 
inference  was  open  to  a  jury,  and  a  demurrer  admitted  all 
that  conid  rationally  be  found  against  the  party  demur- 
ring. The  decision  in  Gibson  it,  Hunter,  so  far  as  the 
adriaory  opinion  of  the  judges  may  be  thought  to  give  the 
true  reasons  for  it  (for  this  is  all  we  have  to  go  by),  had 

mtner  in  fact  imiiflerenrlj-  on  both  parts,  have  no  scope  aud  coiicluaioii  to 
■liitFt  the  conattnciiuD  and  int^DiIment  of  them,  aiiil  therefore  inuiii  ho 
Mrt«ls ;  but  in  erideuce  aad  proofs,  tha  issue,  which  is  the  Btato  of  the 
qtiBtti«n  and  cunvlnBiun,  shall  ineline  and  apply  alt  the  proofs  as  teading 
to  UuU  cunctnsiun,  Anolber  reason  ia,  that  pleadings  mast  be  certitia, 
tvoKiM  tlie  kdvcne  party  may  know  whereto  to  answer,  or  else  lie  were 
■t  a  Biiodiief ;  which  nilscliiot  is  remedied  by  demnrrer :  but  in  evidence, 
if  h  li*  fhort,  inipeftiDenc.  or  nneertain,  tlie  adverse  party  is  at  no  mischief, 
tocatue  it  is  to  he  thooglit  tiio  jury  will  pass  against  him ;  yet,  neTertha- 
l*!B,  IwcauAe  the  jury  i»  not  wnnpelialile  to  snpply  tlie  defect  of  evidence 
oat  ot  ibnir  own  fcnowleiiKe,  thougli  it  be  in  their  liberty  so  to  do.  ihere- 
[oK  the  law  alliiweth  a  deniiirrer  upon  evidence  nlso," 

>  Gibw)n  c  Elonter.  3  It.  Bl.  187;  Lickbarrow  t>.  Mason.  >%  311.  Sea 
LukI  Bltpkhiim's  comments  on  these  rosea  iu  Sewell  v.  Bucdiok.  10  App 
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this  effect:  namely,  it  compelled  the  parties  to  reach  an 
agreement  and  specification  as  to  what  was  thus  admitted 
by  the  demurrer,  before  the  case  came  to  the  court  in  banc. 
The  rule  now  laid  down  had  the  effect  to  adjust  below, 
before  the  single  judge,  all  debate  over  this  question;  the 
demurring  party  was  required  to  say,  at  that  stage, 
exactly  what  he  was  admitting;  the  single  judge  might 
compel  a  joinder  in  demurrer,  when  proper  admissions 
were  made,  and  might  compel  the  making  of  proper  ad- 
missions by  allowing  a  refusal  to  join.  And  thus  it  was 
made  sure  that  when  the  upper  court  received  the  case, 
it  came  to  them  purged  of  mere  questions  of  general  rea* 
soning,  with  all  the  inferences  of  fact  stated. 

It  will  easily  be  perceived  that  a  demurrer  upon  evi- 
dence left  open  no  question  whatever  in  the  law  of  evi- 
dence, that  is  to  say  of  the  admissibility  of  evidence ;  but 
only,  like  other  demurrers,  questions  of  substantive  law. 
As  the  facts  out  of  which  these  questions  of  law  arose 
were  supposed  to  be  admitted,  so  all  questions  relating  to 
the  evidence  of  those  facts  had  become  immaterial.^ 

This  piece  of  machinery  had  come  to  seem  a  clumsy, 
dilatory,  and  expensive  one.  It  stopped  the  trial,  and 
required  an  entry  on  the  record  of  all  the  evidence.  And 
so,  when  once  the  demurring  party  was  driven  from  his 
vague  expectations  of  getting  something  out  of  a  court,  in 
the  considering  of  his  evidence,  which  he  m'ight  not  get 
from  a  jury;  when  once  it  was  forced  clearly  upon  his 
attention,  that,  not  only  did  a  demurrer  upon  evidence 
commit  him  irrevocably  to  all  those  inferences  from  the 
evidence  which  were  most  unfavorable  to  him,  but  that  he 
must  set  these  conclusions  all  down  in  writing  before- 
hand, then  this  ancient  instrument  of  justice  fell  wholly 

^  "  For  a  demnrrer  upon  evidence  goes  to  the  law  upon  the  matter, 
and  not  to  the  truth  of  the  fact,  for  it  admits  that  to  be  tme,  bot  deniet 
the  operation  of  the  law  thereupon."  Lewis  v.  Lark,  Plowden,  403,  41 1 
(1571) ;  Fitzharris  v.  Boinn,  I  Lev.  87  (1662) ;  Gibson  v.  Hunter,  2  H.  Bl 
187  (1793). 
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into  disuse  iu  Engljmd.^  It  had  aurvived  its  usefulness 
and  must  give  place  to  shorter  and  more  efficient  vrays  of 
serving  the  necessities  of  a  new  generation.  It  had  come 
into  existence  at  a  time  when  the  general  introduction  o£ 
witnesses  to  the  jury  and  the  requirement  that  evidenc'e 
must  be  given  to  them  publicly  iii  open  court,  had  wrought 
the  first  revolution  in  this  great  mode  of  trial.  As  that 
change  had  given  new  effect  to  the  attaint  by  making  it 
certain  that  the  jury  were  not  ignorant  of  the  matters 
presented  to  them,  so  the  demurrer  upon  evidence  had 
operated  still  further  to  moderate  their  "  unchartered  free- 
dom." It  enabled  a  party  to  secure  definiteneas  to  the 
body  of  evidence  which  he  had  to  I'eckon  with.  By 
adinittiDg  all  that  his  adversary  alleged,  setting  it  down 
upon  the  record  and  appealing  to  the  law  as  arising  out  of 
these  faets  and  the  just  inferences  from  them,  he  escupP'i 
from  the  operation  of  a  jury's  caprice,  and  from  any  resort 
on  their  part  to  that  unknown  mass  of  possible  knowledge 

1  Pur  tlie  miKonceptioD  sometimes  eutertaiaod  ax  to  the  length  to 
wtueh  cbe  ulmrHions  of  d  ilemarrer  upon  evidence  venc,  see  the  tliscuxtiiuii 
in  CocUeilge  F.  PsQsbaw,  1  Doog.  119  11779-1783).  In  that  caae  Davtii- 
port,  lur  the  p&rly  demnrriDg,  "  ioeiited  that,  lUthongh  a,  dctaarrer  tu 
vridoDce  admit!  tlie  truth  of  aU  the  paj'ticuliu'  facta,  it  do«g  uot  Aitniic  tl».> 
conclnMcuu  in  poiiit  of  fact,  tnore  than  Llioae  iu  poiot  of  law.  which  tliH 
pMIj  Dtteriiig  the  eTidence  couteuds  for.  .  ,  .  That,  in  tliis  rcejiect, 
tbt  effect  of  sooh  >  demurrer  difters  fiutti  a  special  verdivt.  and  that  it  may 
be  iimhI  where  the  party  demarriug  is  unwilling  to  trust  the  jurr  with  the 
tufereiire  I u  point  of  fact." 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  rule  in  Gibsoa  v.  Huuter,  see  Lord  Blackburn's 
nnarks  in  ibe  House  of  I..ords,  in  Sewell  b.  Bunlick,  10  App.  Cas,  74,  99 
(1884).  (H  the  famoDS  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  T.yre  Lord  Blockhuni 
■■J* ;  "  He  eiplains  ii  [the  demiirter].  and  states  liis  very  confident  cx- 
pawulions  (which  ha>e  been  jnstifled  by  the  result)  that  no  demurrer  uu 
eridence  would  agiia  be  brought  before  Che  Mouse." 

An  nnfurtunate  and  neter  corrected  miapriat  iu  the  opinion  of  C.  3. 
Etk  may  preprrlr  be  mentiooed  here.  At  p.  307  oE  S  H,  BUckstone. 
where  the  opiuion  reads:  "  If  the  party  wliodemun  will  admit  the  eui'i/«nr« 
oftlubu^,  the  evidence  of  which  fact  is  loose  and  indeterminate."  etc, 
Ohvloiiikly   the  word   "evidence,"    above   printed   iu   italics,   ahould   be 
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which  continued  for  centuries  to  be  open  to  them.  True, 
no  man  could  be  compelled  to  give  up  a  jury,  while  any- 
thing remained  to  be  tried;  but  when  he  had  put  in  his 
evidence  and  stopped ;  and  when  his  adversary  had  admitted 
it  all,  and  all  that  legitimately  followed  from  it,  there 
was  nothing  to  go  to  a  jury ;  he  might  justly  be  required 
to  join  in  the  demurrer.  A  jury,  in  those  days,  it  is  true, 
might,  perhaps,  out  of  their  own  knowledge,  supply  other 
facts  that  would  help  out  this  evidence;  and  so  a  party 
might  be  thought  to  lose  something,  when  driven  to  join. 
But,  as  Lord  Bacon  said:^  "Because  the  jury  is  not  com- 
.pellable  to  supply  the  defect  of  evidence  out  of  their  own 
knowledge,  though  it  be  in  their  liberty  so  to  do,  therefore 
the  law  alloweth  a  demurrer  upon  evidence  also." 

Lasting  over  into  an  age  when  the  attaint  was  obsolete ; 
when  juries  could  no  longer  act  upon  what  was  privately 
known  to  them,  but  only  on  what  was  publicly  given  in 
court;  when  their  excesses  in  dealing  with  evidence  were 
guarded  against  by  new  trials,  and  reservations  at  nisi 
prius,  and  a  freer  use  of  simple  motions  to  the  court;  this 
old  demurrer  easily  submitted  to  a  new  shock,  and  died 
out.  That  the  rule  in  Gibson  v.  Hunter  was  a  novelty  is 
fairly  plain  from  the  case  of  Cocksedge  v.  Fanshaw,*  ten 
years  earlier.  The  rule  was  not  always  followed  in  this 
country ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  a  novelty  was  sometimes 
not  understood.*  Here  also  demurrers  to  evidence  are 
mainly  obsolete;  what  is  called  by  this  name  now  is  often 
a  very  different  thing. 

In  handling  this  keen-edged  instrument,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  just  line  between  the  duties  of  court  and 
jury  was  often  overstepped  by  assuming  that  what  the 
court  thought  the  right  inference  was  the  only  one  allow- 

1  Supra,  234  n. 

2  I  Doug.  119  (1779-1783). 

'  Patrick  v.  HaUeck,  1  Johns.  241  (1806);  Whittiiigton  v.  Christian, 
2  Randolph,  357-8  (1824);  Trout  v.  R.  R.  Co.,  23  Gratt.  619-20,  635-4Q, 
(1873).  See  the  cases  on  this  subject  in  Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence. 
210-238 
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able  to  the  jury.  Nothing,  as  haa  been  said  already,  is 
more  oommon,  even  to-day,  than  the  asauraption  that  only 
aqaestion  of  law  remains,  when,  in  reality,  the  raost  im- 
pottant  inferences  of  tact  are  atill  to  be  drawn.  In  this 
way  much  which  belongs  to  the  jury  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  judges,  or  passes  over  to  them  unnoticed. 

If)  And,  finally,  among  the  adjustments  of  procedure 
bj  which,  through  the  influence  of  the  judge  and  the 
to-operation  of  the  parties,  the  jury  was  often  partly  or 
wholly  eliminated,  was  a  method  less  remai'ked  than  it 
should  be,  by  practitioners  and  students  of  our  law.  In 
England,  far  more  commonly  than  here,  the  effort  haa 
been  to  shape  cases  for  the  appellate  court  so  as  to  get  at 
the  substance  of  what  is  in  controversy,  and  so  as  to  settle 
everything  at  the  appellate  stage  and  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  trial.  The  great  influence  of  the  English 
judges,  powerfully  felt  all  through  the  trial,  has  helped  to 
this;  and  perhaps  also  it  is  an  indirect  result  of  the  Eng- 
lish classification  of  their  men  of  law,  by  which  the  bar- 
rister, being  less  intensely  committed,  as  a  mere  partisan 
of  his  olient,  than  here,  and  less  engaged  to  secure  for  the 
client  every  conceivable  loop-hole  of  possible  advantage, 
iuid  every  obance  of  success,  however  desperate,  is  left 
freer  to  perceive  those  public  and  private  considerations 
that  make  for  an  early  settlement  of  any  given  piece  of 
litigation.  Such  causes  as  these,  coupled  with  some  acci- 
dental reasons,  established  in  England  traditional,  elastic 
methods  of  procedure,  which  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
judges  a  very  great  and  often  unobserved  jwwer  over 
oniinary  issues  of  mere  fact.  Any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  notice  how  seldom  a  bill  of  exceptions 
with  its  narrow  question  of  mere  law,  and  its  frequent 
necessitj-  for  a  new  trial,  has  ever  been  resorted  to  in 
English  practice  in  recent  centuries;  and  that  this  method 
of  carrying  up  questions  from  the  trial  court  has  been 
wholly  abolished  in  England  since  1875  ;  while  in  this 
ffonntry  it  has  long  been  one  of  the  commonest  instruments 
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of  appellate  procedure,  and  to-day  flourishes  as  the  great 
and  characteristic  one;  will  be  helped  not  merely  to 
see  certain  substantial  differences  between  English  legal 
administration  and  our  own,  but,  what  is  more  to  the 
present  purpose,  to  see  the  way  in  which  in  England,  the 
mother  of  our  own  traditional  system,  these  things  have 
kept  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  so  great  a  share  of  power 
in  determining  issues  of  fact. 

An  illustration  of  what  is  now  suggested  may  be  seen  in 
a  case  which  has  been  already  cited.  ^  The  judges  of  the 
Divisional  Court,  on  appeal  from  the  County  Court,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  judge  below  should  have  left  the  ques- 
tion  to  the  jury  instead  of  deciding  it  himself.  The 
parties  wished  the  upper  court  to  decide  the  whole  matter 
and  not  to  send  it  back  for  a  new  trial,  and  the  judges 
did  this  —  holding  that  the  judge  below  had,  upon  the 
whole,  reached  the  right  conclusion.  "I  wish  to  say," 
said  Williams,  J.,  ''that  unless  the  course  we  are  about 
to  pursue  is  justified  by  a  rule  of  practice,  it  is  our  duty 
to  send  the  case  back,  for  we  have  no  right  to  assume  a 
jurisdiction  which  does  not  belong  to  us.  There  is  a  rule 
which  is  adopted  on  motions  for  a  new  trial,  and  upon 
which  we  are  going  to  act,  that  when  the  cause  has  been 
tried  and  the  judges  feel  that  they  have  all  the  facts  before 
them  so  that  they  are  entitled  to  give  a  judgment  that  will 
finally  settle  the  matters  in  difference  between  the  parties, 
they  are  entitled  to  give  such  a  judgment,  although  the 
practice  involves,  T  will  not  say  usurpation  by  the  judges, 
but  a  partial  transfer  to  them  of  the  functions  of  the  jury. 
Here  we  have  got  the  whole  of  the  plaintiff's  duties  and 
the  surrounding  circumstances  admitted.*'* 

1  Pearce  v.  Lansdowne,  69  l>aw  Times  Rep.  316  (IS9S). 

3  For  the  liberal  and  elastic  mies  of  English  procedore  now,  gee  Wilson, 
Jadicature  Acts ;  for  example,  this :  *'  A  new  trial  shall  not  be  granted  on 
the  ground  of  misdirection  or  of  the  improper  admission  or  rejection  of 
evidence,  or  because  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  not  taken  upon  a  question 
which  the  judge  at  the  trial  was  not  asked  to  leave  to  them,  unless  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  to  which  the  application  is  made  some  substantial 
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At  conimon  law,  besides  the  ri^lit  to  move  the  court  for 
n  new  trial,  which  came  to  be  recognized  as  of  course, 
there  grew  up  the  practice  of  reserving  questions  for 
the  tull  court  in  various  forms,  with  authority  to  make 
tuch  specified  disposition  of  the  case,  by  nonsuit,  or  a 
changed  verdict,  or  a  judgment  this  way  or  that,  as  might 
hsTB  been  agreed  on  by  counsel,  with  the  approval  of  the 
judge.  One  or  two  brief  and  partial,  but  valuable,  expo- 
sitions of  this  subject  have  been  made  in  the  opinions  o£ 
Lord  Blackburn;  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  good 
HpMiint  of  it  in  our  books,  I  give  frora  these  opinions,  in 
a  note,  the  whole  of  what  that  learned  judge  says  about  it. ' 

wrong  ot  miBcxiriage  has  been  thereby  occasioned  in  the  trial ;  and  if  it 
ippear  to  such  court  that  sncb  wrong  or  miscarriage  affects  part  onlj  of 
xht  muter  in  coDtroTemj'.  or  some  or  oue  onlv  of  the  parties,  the  coart 
nij  eivp  fiiul  juilgment  as  to  part  thereof,  or  some  or  oue  oiilv  of  the 
parties,  and  direct  a  new  trial  as  to  the  olhec  part  ouljf,  or  aa  to  the  other 
putj  ot  partiM."  Wilson.  Judicature  Acta  (Tth  ed,  1888),  331,  Order 
uiU.  Rnle  6. 

■  So.  East.  Kj.  Co,  v.  Smitherman,  a  much  cuntcated  case,  where 
a  taltuhle  opinion  given  In  the  House  of  Lords  is  reported  nowhere  ex- 
opt  in  Ibe  London  Times  ot  July  IT,  1883,  at  page  3  :  and  Dublin,  etc. 
Rt.  Co.  c  Sluiery,  3  App.  Caa.  113S.  laiH  (1878).  Both  were  accident 
rasa.  'I'he  facts  are  not  imporrant  for  the  present  purpose.  In  the  former. 
In  revening  a  decision  which  refused  a  new  trial,  Lord  Blackburn,  whose 
opinion  was  concarred  in  bv  the  other  Iiurds,  said  :  "  I  think  that  there 
has  been  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  effect  of  tlie  alterations  in  the 
la*  tntrodoced  br  the  orders  39  and  10  in  the  schedule  I  to  the  Supreme 
Cvnn  of  Judicature  Act,  IBTS,  and  I  think  it  better  to  begin  bjexplaiuiu^ 
what  I  conceire  to  be  the  effect  of  thuue  orders.  At  common  law  all  triiOs 
hv  fiar  were  before  the  court  in  bone,  as  triaU  at  bar  noware.  The  court 
took  the  verdict  according  to  what  they  thouKht  the  effect  of  the  findings 
of  ihs  JDty  before  themseKee,  and  gave  what  thej  thought  the  proper 
jodgment.  When  trials  at  n/ii  prlun  vers  introduced,  at  first  only  in  the 
rouBtr;  betoK  Justices  of  Assiae,  and,  at  a  ninch  later  period,  in  Middle- 
sex and  London,  where  there  irere  no  aislzea,  before  the  Chief  Jnalices  of 
tba  Courts  of  Qneen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  and  the  Chief  Baron,  — 
tht  »*tdl«  was  taken  by  the  jnilge  who  tried  the  case  at  aiii  prlut,  ac- 
cording la  what  be  thooElit  the  legal  effect  of  the  Sndiugs,  bat  he  could 
Dot  enter  judgment,  lie  returned  tu  the  court  the  verdict,  and,  on  the 
fourth  <lai  of  term,  the  verdict,  as  he  returned  it,  wu  entered  on  the 
10 
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These  arrangements,  aild  a  common  habit  of  courts  and 
lawyers  to  overlook  the   exact  bearing  of  them  on  the 

record  in  what  was  called  the  postea,  and  on  that  the  court  in  banc  gave 
judgment.  A  practice  began  at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Feventeenth  century,  by  which  the  court  in  banc  would  entertain  a  motion, 
if  made  within  the  first  four  days  of  term,  while  the  proceedings  were,  as 
it  was  called,  in  paper  only,  to  stay  the  postea^  and  if  it  was  made  out  that 
there  had  been  any  miscarriage  at  the  trial,  to  set  aside  the  proceedings  at 
nisi  prius  and  grant  a  new  trial.  But  they  could  do  no  more.  However 
clearly  it  appeared  that  the  verdict  ought  to  have  been  entered  for  the 
bther  party,  the  court  in  banc  could  not  enter  it.  The  judge  who  tried 
the  cause  at  nisi  prius  might  by  his  notes  Amend  the  postea,  but  not  the 
court.  This  defect  was  partially  cured  by  a  practice  which  grew  up,  by 
which  the  judge,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  for  he  could  not  do  it 
without,  reserved  leave  to  move  in  banc  to  enter  the  verdict  the  other  way. 
This  practice  had,  before  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  become 
the  established  law.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  motion  should  not, 
where  leave  was  reserved,  be  in  the  alternative  to  enter  the  verdict  accord- 
ing to  the  leave  reserved,  or  to  have  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  either  of 
misdirection  of  the  judge  or  anything  else  which  amounted  to  a  miscar- 
riage on  the  trial.  One  well-recognized  head  of  miscarriage  was  when  the 
verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence ;  where,  if  the  court  thought 
that,  though  the  right  direction  in  law  was  given,  the  jury  had,  either  from 
misapprehension  or  disregard  of  the  direction,  or  not  properly  appreciating 
and  considering  the  evidence,  found  a  verdict  so  unsatisfactory  that  it 
ought  not  to  stand,  and  that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  another 
jury,  and  for  that  reason  granted  a  new  trial.  Now,  I  think,  no  doubt  was 
ever  entertained,  at  least,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  any  was 
expressed,  that  the  court,  in  considering  whether  the  verdict  was  satis- 
factory or  not,  looked  at  everything  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  the  jury  up 
to  the  time  when  the  verdict  was  finally  taken.  If,  by  consent  of  the  par- 
ties, anything  was  reserved  for  the  court,  that  was  to  be  determined  bj 
the  court;  but,  whether  it  was  reserved  or  not,  could  not  prevent  the 
court  from  considering  how  the  verdict  on  other  points  was  obtained,  and 
whether  it  was  satisfactory  or  not.  If  there  had  been  a  bill  of  exceptions 
tendered,  the  court  would  not  entertain  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  on  any 
ground  which  might  have  been  included  in  it,  unless  the  bill  of  exceptions 
was  abandoned,  but  the  court  would  still  hear  a  motion  to  set  aside  the 
verdict  as  against  evidence." 

For  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Judicature  Acts  see  Wilson,  supra. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  cases  above  named,  a  few  years  earlier,  Lord 
Blackburn  had  discussed  the  same  matters,  in  a  dissenting  opinion.  He 
said  :  "  When,  as  in  the  present  case,  there  is  doubt  as  to  what  the  proper 
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liwisiona  to  which  they  lead,  when  these  are  cited  as  pre- 
cedents, have  deeply  affected  the  substantive  law.     Pre- 

iliTKIioii  in  Ian-  U,  the  ju<lge  ought,  ks  fur  as  practicable,  to  pnc  Che  ca«e 
in  a  proper  train  for  haviug  ihe  verdirc  entered  without  any  new  trilil, 
■cnirling  to  what  the  law  may  altimately  be  ascenoiued  tu  be.  Dono  Co 
1)*  bogiuuiug  of  Che  aeveuCoeoth  ceuCurv  this  could  unlj  be  dune  b;  find- 
ing a  ipecial  verdict;  and  nufortnuately  there  was  so  much  (echnical  nicety 
f«Hured  in  framing  a  special  verdict,  that  it  reiiuired  great  skill  auil  some 
ipvi  fortane  to  be  able  to  raise  the  i-eal  question  on  it.  At  Che  Cinie  I  hare 
iMiition«d  a  practice  began  of  Che  court  in  banc,  during  the  first  four  days 
in  tenn.  whilac  the  rase  was  yet  in  the  papei,  granting,  io  the  discietiOD 
oftbe  jadges,  a  new  trial,  if  there  appeared  tu  have  been  any  miscarriage 
<a  the  trial.  This  wad  found  no  very  convsuient  that  what  at  first  was 
wl;  rm  exercUe  of  the  equitable  discretion  of  the  conrCs  become  a  recog- 
niinl  syitem  of  law,  and  iC  became  asnal  for  tlie  jndge  to  give  the  direc- 
linD  which  in  his  opinion  >C  the  Crial  was  Che  rig  he  one,  reserving  leave  to 
rsin  ihe  verdicC  according  co  wluit  lie  onghc  to  have  directed.  This 
u^neiled  cpecial  verdicts  wliere  iC  was  noC  intended  Co  carry  Che  case 
btjoDil  the  court  in  banc,  and  on  Clieae  reservations  the  court  ■*»  banc  did 
nu  mqiire  the  same  technical  precision  which  had  uofurCunaCety  become 
Bi|Biirite  on  a  special  verdict.  It  looked  co  the  trial  co  see  wliaC  was  really 
i>  diipote,  and  what  Che  real  point  van ;  but  till  a  comparatively  recent 
pBiocj  the  dedijon'of  the  ConrC  of  first  ioscaiice  was  final-  Now,  snch  a 
twrialiun  tnay  be  taken,  as  this  bad  beeu,  into  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  I 
think  if  the  reservatioQS  are  Created  by  the  CourCs  of  Appeal.  iiuC  as  special 
•oilku  nwd  to  lie.  having  regard  Co  CechuicaliCies,  but.  as  justice  would 
"•»  to  raqulrr.  having  regard  to  the  subsCance  of  what  really  look  place 
•BJ  Ku  agreed  on  at  the  trial,  special  verdicts  will  fall  into  disuse  altu- 
)t"lhw.  A  jnry.  no  donbc,  has  the  physical  power  to  find  a  verdict  con- 
'Buj  Id  ihe  direction  of  the  jndge.  bnC  if  ChaC  is  done  iC  is  nroiig.  And 
■  Imn  iMie  is  reserved  to  eocer  a  verdict  according  Co  wliat  is  ultimately 
■Incmined  to  be  the  propvr  direction  in  law.  it  in  on  the  supposition  that 
llui  juiorB  do  their  dnty  and  follow  that  dire<^ion." 

1  irill  adil  a  short  pnssage  from  a  valuable  little  commenCary  on  Che 

Fcondnrt  in  jury  triala  In  civil  cases  by  a  Scotch  writer,  William  Adam, 

l>*d  Chief  Corominsioner  under  (lie  Acc  of  ParliamenC |55 Geo,  III.  c. 42|, 

vhicb  first  iutroductnl,  in  Scotland,  trial  by  jury  in  «nch  cases.     "  In  Etig. 

I    land,'  he  nays,  "  the  conne  of  proceeding  by  new  trial  co  correct  the  errors 

I    nf  I«w  by  jnitees  preuding  at  trials  hy  jnry.  had  become  prevalent,  in 

«>|a«nre  iif  the  proceefling  by  bill  of  escopCion  creaCing  inconvenience 

I  Id  ctia  JDdi^pf.  nndrr  the  provisions  of  Che  StatnCe  of  Westminster.    Be 

I  Mil«a,  cunnscl  not  being  always  ready  with  their  exceptions  in  proper  form. 

1  Imis  wet*  thrreby  delayed ;  a  lerioos  inconvenience  when  there  are  nianj 
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cedents  which  have  turned  upon  some  question  of  fact,  or 
some  limited  and  incidental  principle  of  procedure,  or  evi- 
dence, or  practical  sense,  have  come  to  stand  as  settling  the 
main  doctrine  of  substantive  law  involved  in  the  case. 
It  is  obvious,  on  reflection,  that  cases  may  import  a  very 
different  proposition  when  they  come  from  the  trial  court 
in  different  ways;  say,  for  example,  on  exceptions  to  a 
ruling  of  the  judge,  involving,  as  these  do,  a  dry  question 
of  law ;  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  resting,  as  this  may, 
upon  many  different  grounds,  whether  of  law,  or  sound 
reason,  or  substantial  justice,  —  as,  that  a  particular  ruling 
of  the  judge  was  wrong,  or  that  there  was  no  evidence  to 
sustain  the  verdict,  or  that  it  was  against  the  weight  of 
evidence ;  or  on  a  rule  or  motion  for  a  nonsuit,  which,  in 
strictness,  asks  only  whether  the  plaintiff  had  any  case  at 
all,  or  any  evidence  at  all  to  go  to  the  jury ;  or  on  a  special 
verdict  which  asks  only  for  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the 
law  arising  out  of  these  specific  facts,  justly  interpreted,  — 
allowing  no  power  to  the  court  to  draw  inferences  of  fact ; 
or  on  a  case,  stated  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  which  asks 
the  same  question  as  that  last  named,  but  in  practice,  at 
any  rate,  and,  perhaps,  in  sound  theory,  permits  a  little 
more  freedom  than  the  special  verdict  as  touching  infer- 
ences;^ or  on  such  a  statement,  with  a  power  expressly 
conferred  on  the  court  of  drawing  such  inferences  as  a  jury 
might  draw,  or  accompanied  with  other  special  stipulations, 
such  as  that  the  judges  shall  pass  outright  on  the  title  or 
other  main  question  of  the  case ;  or  on  a  case  tried  by  the 
court  without  a  jury,  as  in  the  Star  Chamber,*  in  equity, 

cases  to  try  at  a  sitting  or  circuit.  To  avoid  such  inconvenieDces,  it  waA 
natural  that  both  judges  aud  counsel  should  prefer  proceeding  by  motion 
for  new  trial,  by  special  case,  or  by  reserving  the  disputed  point  of  law  to 
be  decided  in  the  term ;  the  verdict  to  be  entered  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  court  upon  the  point  reserved.'*  —  A  Practical  Treatise  and  Observa- 
tions  on  Trial  by  Jury  in  Civil  Causes,  by  William  Adam.  Edinburgh, 
Thomas  Clark,  1836. 

1  Infra,  247  n. 

*  For  examples,  Twyne  s  case,  3  Co.  80b»  a  source  of  much  confosipn. 
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and  ID  maoy  cases  at  law  in  modern  times,  where  utter- 
ances on  fjuestions  of  fact  are  so  easily  confounded  with 
rulings  on  &  point  of  law.  And  yet  nothing  is  commoner, 
in  opinions  of  courts,  in  arguments  of  counsel,  and  in  trea- 
tises, than  overlooking  all  such  distinctions,  and  treating 
the  deliverances  of  tlie  courts  in  those  different  eases,  as 
of  similar  import  and  of  equal  weight,  without  any  regard 
tfl  the  utterly  different  point  which  may  have  been  really 
nndsr  consideration, 

It  has  followed  from  this,  not  ooly  that  cases  are  cited 
fvery  day  for  propositions  of  substantive  law  not  decided 
by  tliem,  and  when  they  are  equally  consistent  with  the 
contrary  proposition,  but  also  that  matters  of  fact,  prop- 
erly, or  perhaps  carelessly,  passed  upon  by  the  courts 
are  subsequently  treated  as  thereby,  because  handled  by 
a  joilge,  made  the  subject  of  a  rule  of  law.  For  instance, 
iuacase'  where  the  plaintiff's  agent  had  drawn  up  and 
baniled  to  the  defendant  a  memorandum  of  a  sale  of  goods 
lo  the  defendants,  in  which  the  names  of  both  parties 
ocTOTted,  the  general  question  was,  whether  within  s,  17 
o(  the  English  Statute  of  Frauds,  under  the  special  cir- 
eumstanceB  of  the  ease,  the  name  of  the  defendant  waa 
signed  by  his  authority,  or  whether  the  paper  was  merely 
an  invoice  made  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff.  By  consent,  a 
vsrdjct  was  found  for  the  plaintiff,  and  leave  was  reserved 
to  move  to  enter  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  or  a  nonsuit, 
(•q  a  rule  to  that  effect,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  made  the 
milt  absolute  for  a  nonsuit.  The  Exchequer  Chamber 
teversed  the  judgment  and  disdiarged  the  rule,  on  the 
rarpfnlly  stated  ground  that  the  form  of  this  rule  pre- 
tented  to  them  only  the  qiiestion,  whether  a  jury  could  have 
found  for  the  plaintiff.  Crompton,  J.,  said:  "We  think 
that  there  was  evidence  (and  that  is  the  only  point  on 
which  we  differ  from  the  court  below)  that  Noakes  was 
intended  by  the  defendant  as  well  aa  the  plaintiff  to  make 
a  ri-cord  of  the  contract.  .  .  .  My  brother  Willes  enter- 
'  DniTcU  i:  Eyuu.  i  n.&C.  174 ;  a.  c.  SI  L.  J.  Ex.  337. 
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tains  a  strong  view  the  same  way;  and  indeed  I  believe 
lie  is  of  opinion  not  only  that  there  was  evidence  to  go  to 
the  jury,  but  that  the  verdict  ought  to  have  been  for  the 
plaintiff."  The  other  judges  limited  themselves  as  Cromp- 
ton  did.  Blackburn,  J.,  said:  "I  cannot,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  look  at  this  instrument  ...  as  intended  only  as 
the  vendor's  account.  Perhaps  1  should  draw  the  infer- 
ence that  it  was;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there 
was  plenty  of  evidence "  the  other  way.  Doubtless  in 
deciding  such  a  case  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  discus- 
sion and  recognition  of  general  legal  principles.  But 
when  this  case  comes  to  be  cited  for  the  proposition  that 
"an  instrument  so  drawn  as  to  recognize  the  obligation, 
though  not  for  that  special  purpose,  will,  if  it  be  delivered 
to  the  other  party  and  accepted  by  him,  suffice  for  a 
memorandum  under  the  statute,^  we  observe  at  once 
that  it  is  overstated;  instead  of  saying  "will  suffice,"  the 
case  cannot  be  put  higher  than  "may  suffice."  * 

1  Browne,  Stat.  Fr.  5th  ed.  8.  354. 

3  Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  such  a  case  as  Baldey  v.  Parker,  2 
B.  &  C.  37,  cited  generally  as  the  leading  case  for  the  ill-foonded  doctrine, 
under  section  17  of  the  English  Statute  of  Frauds,  that,  where  a  party 
makes  several  purchases  at  a  shop,  for  different  prices,  and  has  a  bill  for 
the  whole  of  them,  if  each  separate  parcel  costs  less  than  £10,  but  all 
together  cost  more,  it  is  covered  by  the  statute  ;  as  to  which  see  Bailey  v. 
Sweeting,  9  C.  B.  n.  8.  843 ;  Leake,  Cont.  140;  i6.  Dig.  Cont.  258;  Young 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  Wakefield,  121  Mass.  91 ;  Mills  v.  Hunt,  20  Wend.  431 ;  Roots 
V.  Dormer,  4  B.  &  Ad.  77 ;  Jenness  v.  Wendell,  51  N.  H.  63.  So,  also,  in 
the  famous,  much  misused  case  of  Morton  r.  Tibbett,  15  Q.  B.  428,  the 
whole  scope  of  the  decision  was  truly  indicated  by  the  Chief  Justice  in 
stating  the  question  :  "  In  this  case  the  question  submitted  to  us  is,  whether 
there  was  any  evidence  on  which  the  jury  could  be  justified  in  finding  that 
the  buyer  accepted  the  goods  and  actually  received  the  same,*'  etc.  But, 
whether  from  the  crude  and  confused  discussion  in  the  opinion  itself,  or 
from  the  carelessness  of  later  judges  and  text-writers,  this  case  came  to 
stand  for  very  loose  doctrines  of  substantive  law,  and  at  last  to  work  per- 
manent and  almost  irremediable  mischief.  On  the  mistaken  authority  of 
this  case  a  novel  doctrine  was  imported  into  the  English  law,  through  one 
or  two  later  cases  (Kibble  v.  Grough,  38  L.  T.  R.  204,  1878;  Page  r.  Mor- 
gan, 15  Q.  B.  D.  228, 1885) ;  and  then,  unfortunately,  before  the  correct- 
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By  meaus,  then,  of  these  natural  and  convenient  arrange- 
ments of  common  law  procedure,  questions  of  fa<:t  are 
often  submitted  to  the  judges  by  consent  of  the  parties. 
It  will  easily  be  seen  how  propositions  may  be  laid  down 
by  judges,  in  such  eases  aa  these,  where,  by  consent,  they 
Ar«  playing  the  part  of  a  jury  and  are  stating  the  consid- 
erations governing  them  as  jurymen,  which  ought  not  to 
pass  into  the  books  as  rules  of  law.  But  very  often  the 
peculiar  nature  of  these  cases  is  overlooked,  and  what  ia 
really  the  utterance  of  a  bench  of  jurymen  ia  cited  as  if 
it  were  the  judgment  of  a  court.' 

in;  forces  ot  the  commoa  ]&«-.  whicli  had  began  to  nperace  (Tarlor  u. 
Flue  [1B93].  a  Q.  B.  65).  coulit  fally  deal  with  the  matter,  thi>  error  xtu 
inForpunted  into  a  eodificMion  of  the  law  of  sale,  which  Parliament  loo 
luatil;  enacted.    Sale  of  Goods  Act;  St.  56  £  ft' Vict,  c  7  (1894). 

'  Nuine  ouea  may  be  atldeil  which  will  illustrnte  what  in  here  said  as 
tolhe  iliSerenl  ways  of  briugiug  a.  case  np,  and  the  importaBce  tif  remark- 
nglhe  exact  way  in  which  the  qneBtioa  for  the  court  has  been  shaped. 
CoUiu  r.  WalthaiD.  15l  Maoa.  136 ;  Cochrane  v.  Boston,  I  Allen,  4B0 ;  Fnr- 
V'ii'-  Hooper,  11  Alien.  419;  Jennet  [■.  Snnilh,  Lrli.  4  C.  P.  270  :  Parker 
'.  Wallis,  5  El.  &  Dl.  Jl ;  Guddard  V.  Binney.  115  Maas.  450  ;  Pickering  c. 
Bvit.ISf':**!,  76:  Shepherd  c.  Bftrrison.  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  196  ;  and  on  appeal 
i4.  l»g,  and  L.  R,  i  H.  L.  116.  {compare  Stat.  17  &  18  Vict.  c.ia.%s.3a); 
Anniining  i*.  Biok*B,  L.  K.  7  Q.  B.  M3 :  M  irabitn  u.  Imp.  Ottoin.  Bk.,  3 
Ex.  II.  164  :  Wiltnuhunt  ".  Bowker,  3  M.  &.  G.  79!.  and  on  app.  7  ib.  883  ; 
!wlb  r.  Hadxon.  6  B.  A  S.  431  ;  Snydam  v.  WilliamBon.  20  Howard.  427. 
A)  regtnU  the  couteniput  practice  of  carrying  up  a  case  with  power  to 
tb(  Bpper  coiut  to  rlmw  inferences  of  fact,  it  wa»  said  by  Tindol,  C.  J.. 
i»  1833  that  "  It  is  a  practice  ainnngst  us  of  a  vary  recent  origin.  I 
nwh  (|ae»tion  whether  any  instance  can  bo  found  at  an  earlier  period 
tluti  Mn  years  hack,"  Bayley,  J,,  at  about  the  same  time,  having  alao 
Im  cniienlted  on  the  subject  hy  the  Scottish  Lord  CornmtHSianer  Adnni 
moulLm]:  "(If  late  yeant,  practically,  an  incorrect  and  slovenly  mode 
b*  Iwmi  adapted  of  leaving  it  to  the  conrt  to  itraw  snch  inferences  as 
lh«  court  shall  lliiiik  the  jury  onght  to  have  drawn."  Adam,  Trial  'jy 
Jmr),  3V).  39S.  Both  of  these  judges  e^tpresaed  approval  of  the  views 
rrasniuuiradsl  to  them  tiy  Che  Lord  Comcnissioner  aa  to  the  identity,  in 
t4i;sl  vfTed.  of  special  cases  and  special  verdicts,  and  as  to  the  theoretical 
incapacity  of  the  court  in  either  case,  anless  expressly  nuthoriied.  to  drav 
inferences  of  hct.  Bat  the  practice  of  expressly  allowing  the  coart  (a 
dn«  (ocli  inferBncw,  in  the  special  case,  has  always  continued,  and  soma 
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Eeturning  now   from  these  long  wanderings,  it  seems 
plain  that  the  doctrine  of  our  common  law  system  which 

power  of  doing  this,  even  where  it  was  not  expresslj  given,  has  been 
recognized  by  high  authority.  Baron  Parke  repeatedly  allowed  it,  and  in 
doing  so  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  represented  truly  the  actual  habit 
of  the  judges,  whether  wholly  conscious  of  it  or  not.  Lord  Blackburn's 
intimations  on  this  general  subject  will  have  been  noticed  (supra,  243  n.), 
where  he  speaks  of  a  real  difiFerence  in  practice  between  the  mode  of 
handling  a  special  verdict  and  a  case  reserved,  and  of  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  difiFerence.  In  the  King  v.  Leake,  5  B.  &Ad.  469, 
Baron  Parke  (then  Parke,  J.),  in  dealing  with  a  case  stated,  said :  **  If 
this  were  a  special  verdict  I  should  have  thought  that  both  these  facta 
[not  expressly  stated]  should  have  been  found  by  the  jury,  and  that  a  venire 
de  novo  was  necessary ;  but  on  a  special  case  we  are  not  so  strictly  bound, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  put  the  parties  to  the  expense  of  a  new 
trial  on  that  account."  And  so  Parke,  J.,  in  Martindale  v.  Booth,  3  B.  & 
Ad.  498,  506,  and  Littledale,  J.,  in  Bailey  v.  Culverwell,  3  B.  &  Ad.  448, 
455.  A  marked  case  was  Tancred  v.  Christy,  12  M.  &  W.  316,  324,  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber.  Below,  it  had  been  argued,  in  9  M.  &  W.  438,  on  a 
special  case.  Liberty  had  been  reserved  to  turn  this  special  case  into  a 
special  verdict,  in  order  —  having  regard  to  the  fact  that,  at  this  period, 
the  special  case  was  no  part  of  the  record  —  to  be  able  to  carry  the  case 
on  appeal  to  an  upper  court.  When  it  went  up  we  find  the  court  declar- 
ing that  it  was  open  to  the  court  below  to  find  certain  facts,  which  this 
court  cannot  find.  "  The  argument  below,"  said  Tindal,  C.  J.,  **  was  on 
a  case  reserved  and  not  on  a  special  verdict.  So  that  the  court  was  at 
liberty  to  draw,  and  did  draw,  inferences  of  fart.  We  cannot."  And 
for  that  reason  they  ordered  a  venire  de  novo.  Compare  Cole  v.  North- 
western Bank,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  354  (Ex.  Ch.  1875),  Blackburn,  J. :  "  This 
is  a  special  case.  ...  It  did  not,  as  originally  drawn,  give  express  power 
to  the  court  to  draw  inferences  of  fact ;  but  on  that  being  pointed  out 
during  the  argument,  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  so  intended,  and  that,  if 
necessary,  an  amendment  should  be  made  to  give  that  power." 

The  same  doctrine,  in  a  very  unqualified  form,  was  laid  down,  at  com- 
mon law,  in  New  York.  In  Johnson  v.  Whitbeck,  in  a  special  case,  6  Cowen, 
632,  634,  the  court,  Sutherland,  J.,  said :  "  The  verdict  being  subject  to 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  we  are  substituted  for  the  jury,  and  have  the  right 
to  draw  the  same  conclusions  from  the  testimony  which  the  jury  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  would  have  been  authorized  to  draw."  And  so  in 
Whitney  v.  Sterling,  14  Johns.  215,  217.  In  a  case  submitted  under  the 
Code,  the  contrary  is  held  in  Clark  v.  Wise,  46  N.  Y.  612.  And,  doubt- 
less, the  more  usual  statement  of  the  common-law  doctrine  is  to  the 
contrary;    as  in  Massachusetts,  in  Schwarz  t;.  Boston,  151   Maaa.  226 
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aliuts  to  the  jury  tbe  decision  of  disputed  questions  of 
uitiiuate  fact,  is  to  be  takeu  with  the  gravest  qualifica- 
tioug.  Much  fact  which  is  pait  of  tbe  issue  is  for  the 
jiuige;  much  which  Is  for  the  jury  is  likely  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  judge,  "whenever  a  rule  about  it  can  be  laid 
down;'"'  as  regards  all  of  it,  the  jury's  action  may  be 
eiclnded  or  encroached  upon  by  the  co-oj)eration  of  the 
judge  with  one  or  Iratb  of  the  parties ;  and,  as  regards  all, 
the  jury  is  subject  to  the  superrision  of  the  judge,  in 
order  to  keep  it  within  the  limits  of  law  and  reason. 


Before  passing  from  questions  of  fact,  let  me  turn 
again  for  a  moment  to  that  class  of  what  are  called 
"mixed  questions  of  law  and  fact,"  such  as  negligence, 

Compare  Cochrane  r.  BoBtoo,  I  AIIeh,  4B0;  KcegBnir.Cox,  116  MaBB.S89; 
OIJ  CoL  B.  R.  Co.  V.  Wilder,  137  Maw.  536;  Mayhew  v.  Dnrfee,  138  ib, 
SKi,  T«l  U  nut}'  reiuouably  be  thoagfat,  as  was  intimated  above,  that  in 
•nnal  practice  there  Is  less  predsion  than  ^ach  scatemeuts  would  indii^ate. 
Etm  in  dcnling  with  ipecial  Terdicls.  there  is  always,  of  necessit;,  the 
lint/  of  interpreting  the  verdict;  and  that  shades  off  impoTpeptiUly  into 
the  pToceos  of  supplying  iti{eTeni.>es  ftom  general  experience.  See,  e.  q., 
llnnuner's  case  (l:i  Mod.  27,  s.  c.  Kel.  [old  ed.)  109).  and  the  reasoning 
ikere  »•  to  what  is  a  snlllcient  toandstion  /or  a  legal  intendment.  And 
w.  when  we  come  to  dealing  with  the  case  slated,  we  find  a  sort  of  neces- 
■ary  (inatificalion  inch  ax  this :  "  Ooless  npon  such  facta,  with  the  iuevita- 
hie  iDfereocee,  or.  in  other  words,  luch  inferences  as  the  hiw  draws  from 
tlMiB,  a  ttae  is  made  eat,"  etr..  etc.  Morton.  C.  J.,  in  O.  C.  K.  II.  Cu.  r. 
Wilder,  vii  iH/ira.  The  principles  applicable  lo  a  verdict,  the  flniltDg  ul 
tliD  Lribtwal  which  alone  has  the  Anthoritj.  oniinarilv,  to  find  the  facts, 
4n  not  tnllj  applj"  to  a  special  ease.  This  always  imports  an  aKreement 
<d  the  parties;  and  the  coart  niav  properly  regard  the  apparent  purpose 
tit  the  partiea  in  preeeuting  their  case,  aud  may  govern  their  action  by 
tonsuleriug  the  qneetions  which  the  [larties  apparently  intended  to  raise. 
la  tirindple,  hnwever,  this  power  must  l>e  a  narrow  one.  It  tnay  well  be 
iloulihn]  whether  any  iroart,  not  expressly  authorized  to  do  it,  can  deal 
with  the  (arts  in  on  agreed  slatemeut  as  freely  aa  a  jniy  may.  Soma 
■bglit  anil  gaardcd  power  of  drawing  inferences  of  fact  is  all  that  can 
fairiy  be  claimed  in  such  ■  case,  on  any  sound  principle.  Such  a  power 
ma;  be  claimed. 

'  Tindal  i:  Drown.  I  T.  R.  lor.pir  I.j)rd  Mansfield  ;  Holmes' Com.  Law 
t22-». 
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which  are  nowadays  referred  to  the  jury.  We  have 
found  no  occasion  to  speak  of  them  as  anything  other 
than  mere  matters  of  fact.  The  circumstance  that  in 
order  to  deal  with  them  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  the 
legal  definition  is,  does  not  really  affect  the  matter;  nor 
that  the  definition  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  apply.*  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  that  the  jury  should  be  advised  as  to 
the  ordinary  definitions  of  the  dictionaries;  but  this  is 
needed  only  to  give  precision  to  their  inquiry ;  it  does  not 
alter  the  nature  of  it.  So  of  any  legal  definition.  The 
meaning  of  "burning,"  in  the  law  relating  to  arson^  is  a 
highly  technical  one ;  and  so  of  "breaking  and  entering," 
in  burglary ;  because  a  definition  must  be  given,  is  it  any 
the  less  a  simple  question  of  fact  whether  an  accused 
person  has  burned,  or  broken  and  entered  a  given  house  ? 
And  so  of  such  questions  as  title  to  property,  or  insanity. 
Equally,  where  the  courts  or  statutes  have  fixed  the  legal 
standard  of  reasonable  conduct,  e.  g,j  as  being  that  of  the 
prudent  man,  and  have  no  exacter  rule,  the  determination 
of  whether  any  given  behavior  conforms  to  it  or  not  is 
a  mere  question  of  fact.*  It  is  not  a  question  of  law; 
because  there  is  no  rule  in  question.  That  in  reach- 
ing their  conclusion  the  jury  must  reason,  and  must 
"judge  the  facts,"  is  not  material,  as  we  have  already 
seen;  always  they  must  do  that;  the  difference  in  this 

^  See,  for  example,  People  t7.  HawkinR,  109  N.  Y.  411 ;  Pearce  o.  Lans- 
downe,  69  L.  T.  Rep.  316.     -Sm/wo,  225. 

'-*  Eaton  r.  Southby,  Willes,  131 ;  McLanahan  r?.  Univ.  Ins.  Co.,  1  Peters, 
170,  186  ;  Haskins  v.  Ham.  Co.,  5  Grav,  432  ;  and  as  to  some  similar  mat- 
ters compare  Story,  J.,  for  the  court,  in  McLanahan  v.  The  UDiversal  lus. 
Co.,  1  Peters,  170,  184  (1828):  "  What  is  a  competent  crew  for  the  voyage ; 
at  what  time  such  crew  should  be  on  board ;  what  is  proper  pilot  grouDd ; 
what  is  the  course  and  usage  of  trade  in  relation  to  the  master  and  crew 
being  on  board  when  the  ship  breaks  ground  for  the  voyage,  —  are  qaestions 
of  fact,  dependent  upon  nautical  testimony,  and  are  incapable  of  being 
solved  by  a  court,  without  assuming  to  itself  the  province  of  a  joiyt  and 
judicially  relying  on  its  own  skill  in  maritime  affairs."  Irwin  v,  Williar, 
110  U.  S.  499. 
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respect  between  theae  cases  of  reasouablenesa  and  others  is 
simply  one  of  more  or  less.'  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  i-eeog- 
iiized,  as  we  have  seen,  that  sucli  questions  bt-come,  fi'Oip 
tiine  to  time,  the  subject  of  more  specific  legal  rule  or 
ileSnition,  as  i«  the  case  of  notice  of  the  diahouor  of  :i 
bill  of  exchange."  But  where  that  has  taken  plax-.e,  all 
that  has  happened  is  a  change  lu  the  legal  rule;  the  rule 
of  "reasonableness"  is  either  displaced  or  nan'owed, 
When  once  the  exacter  rule  is  knowu,  what  is  left  to  be 
ascertained,  in  order  that  the  rule  may  be  applied,  is  none 
the  less  a  mere  question  of  fact. 

A  remark  of  Austin  on  this  subject  has  been  already 
relerteil  to.  He  said:*  "What  can  be  more  indefinite 
.  .  .  than  the  expressions  reasonable  time,  reasonuble  no- 
tice, reaxona/ile  diligence  ?  .  .  .  The  difficulty  .  .  .  arises 
from  the  vagueness,  or  indefiniteness  of  the  terms  in  which 
tlie  definition  or  rule  is  inevitably  conceived.  And  this, 
I  suppose,  is  what  people  were  driving  at  when  they  have 
Sgitated  the  very  absurd  inquiry  whether  questions  of 
thia  kind  are  questions  of  law  or  of  fact.  The  truth  is 
that  they  are  questions  neither  of  law  nor  of  fact.  .  .  .  The 
difficulty  is  ,  ,  .  in  determining  not  what  the  law  is,  or 
what  the  fact  is,  but  whether  the  given  law  ts  applicable 
to  the  given  fact."  In  this  passage  the  matter  seems  to  be 
dealt  with  too  shortly.  In  such  cases  not  only  is  it  true 
that  the  tribunal,  jury  or  court,  has  occasion  to  "judge  the 
OTidence,"  and  to  resort,  in  doing  so,  to  its  fund  of  gen- 


■  VsDghaii.  C,  J.,  in  BDahell'i  cbeb  (Vunghan,  p.  142),  in  gpeaklng  ot 
the  ordiuary  ton  of  qnentiun.  saya :  "  The  verdict  of  a  jury  and  evidence 
of »  «itne«i  are  mry  liifferent  thinp  in  tlie  trntb  imil  fiiliwhood  of  [hem. 
A  witiiew  twestB  Imt  m  what  .  .  .  hath  foUeti  under  his  senaes.  But  a 
jnrynuui  «wean  tu  tthaX  he  can  infer  and  conclude  from  the  testimony  of 
•och  wiUMMe*  by  the  net  and  force  of  hi«  nn<Ier)itanding  to  he  the  (act 
iMlviTMl  after,  wliich  differs  nothin);  in  the  reaaon,  thon^rh  much  in  the 
p«uii*hment,  from  irhnt  n  jiidG^e,  out  of  various  cams  considered  b;  hint 
Uit«n  to  be  the  law  In  the  r|ueati<>u  hcfure  him." 

»  .Sb;™.  B1.1,  gae. 

'  ■tnriBprndence,  vol,  i,  2.1G  (cd   isrs). 
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eral  experience,  but  also  it  must,  as  Austin  says,  apply 
the  law  to  the  facts.  That  function,  it  is  true,  whenever 
the  facts  and  all  just  inferences  of  fact  are  once  ascer- 
tained, belongs,  in  strictness,  to  the  court;  and  if,  at  the 
outset,  both  sides  admit  all  these  things,  there  is  nothing 
for  a  jury  to  do.  In  such  a  case  the  questions  raised  in 
the  application  of  the  law  to  the  facts  are  questions  of  law ; 
namely,  (1)  whether  there  be  any  rule  of  law  applicable 
to  these  facts,  any  legal  consequences  attached  to  them, 
or  any  legal  implications  involved  in  them;  and  (2)  if  so, 
what  ?  But  until  they  are  fully  known,  the  occasion  for 
applying  the  law  to  them  has  not  arisen.  And  whenever 
a  jury  has  to  be  called  in  to  ascertain  the  facts,  that  body 
has,  almost  always,  the  right  to  give  a  general  verdict, 
compounded  of  law  and  fact;  and  so,  subject  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  court,  adapted  beforehand  to  different 
suppositions  and  contingencies,  and  subject  also  to  the 
court's  revision  of  their  action,  it  is,  in  fact,  ordinarily, 
the  jury  that  has  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  facts. 
So  that,  in  this  respect  also,  there  is  nothing  essentially 
peculiar  in  this  class  of  cases.  When  the  rule  of  law  is 
expressed  in  a  form  that  takes  up  into  itself  a  non-legal 
standard,  as,  in  laying  down  for  a  rule  of  reasonableness, 
the  test  of  what  a  prudent  man  would  do  in  any  given 
circumstances,  obviously,  before  the  rule  can  be  applied, 
this  question  of  what  such  a  man  would  do  has  to  be 
answered,  —  a  question  of  fact,  a  question  for  which  there 
is  no  legal  test;  and  that  question,  when  part  of  the  issue, 
is  properly  for  the  jury.^  In  determining  reasonable  and 
probable  cause  in  actions  for  malicious  prosecutions,  as  we 
see,  it  has  been  retained  by  the  courts;*  but  whenever 
such  questions  do  go  to  the  jury,  the  application  of  the 
rule  of  law  also  falls  to  their  lot,  for  the  reason  that  this 
process  must  await  their  determination  upon  disputed 
facts,  and  because  it  is  their  right,  at  common  law,  here  as 
elsewhere,  to  give  a  general  verdict. 

1  Supra,  228.  *  Supra,  221. 
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It  Beems,  therefore,  to  be  true,  notwithstanding  Anstiu'a 
remark,  that  questions  of  reasonable  conduct,  while  re- 
i|uiring  a  "judgment "  of  the  evidence,  and  the  application 
of  the  rule  of  law  to  the  facts,  submit,  none  the  less,  to 
a  chassification  as  questions  of  fact,  —  sometimes  fact  for 
the  court,  but  generally  fact  for  the  jury. 

VT.  As  to  the  other  aspect  of  the  maxim,  that  which 
excludes  the  jury  from  the  law,  the  rule  seema  to  be  in 
a  far  simpler  condition.  From  the  beginuing,  indeed,  it 
was  perceived  that  any  general  verdict,  auch  as  no  dis- 
'  seisin,  or  not  guilty,  involved  a  conclusion  of  law,  and 
that  the  jury  did,  in  a  sense,  in  such  cases  answer  a  ques- 
tion of  law.  That  was  the  very  ground  of  some  of  the 
arrangements,  already  mentioned,  for  removing  from  them 
the  final  question.  Moreover,  in  many  criminal  cases 
their  verdict  could  not  be  controlled.  "  It  was  never  yet 
known,"  said  Pratt,  C.  J.,'  "that  a  verdict  was  set  aside 
by  whicli  the  defendant  was  acquitted  in  any  case  what- 
soever, upon  a  criminal  prosecution."  In  such  cases  the 
judge  could  not  govern  their  action;  he  could  simply  lay 
down  to  them  the  rule  of  law;  and  this  it  was  their  duty 
to  tJike  from  him,  and  apply  it  to  the  fact.  Although  this 
might  be  their  duty,  yet  the  jury  had  the  final  power,  to 
find  the  law  against  the  judge's  instruction.  This  iiower, 
where  it  was  uncontrollable,  has  been  considered  by  some 
to  be  not  distinguishable  from  a  right;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  describe  it  thus,  —  as  a  right  to  judge  of 
both  law  and  fact.* 

Ei-en  in  civil  cases  it  used  to  be  said,  in  thia  country, 
that  the  jury  had  the  right  to  judge  of  the  law.  In  the  fir.st 
trial  by  jury  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  1794,  in  a  civil  case  in  which  the  facts  were  agreed, 
Chief  Justice  Jay  nevertheless  submitted  the  case  to  the 
jary,  and  said:  "The  facts  comprehended  in  the  case  ara 

>  King  D.  Jonea,  8  Mod,  301.  nt  p,  309  (1734);  but  »ee  lu/irrt,  173. 
«  I>Tftk«  r.  Tire  Suie,  53  N.  .1.  Lnw.  3a,  actwe  Dfrriniinn]  liWI. 
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agreed ;  the  only  point  that  remains  is  to  settle  what  is  the 
law  of  the  land  arising  from  those  -facts ;  and  on  that  point 
it  is  proper  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  should  be  given. 
It  is  fortunate  ...  to  find  the  opinion  of  the  court  unani- 
mous. ...  It  may  not  be  amiss  here,  gentlemen,  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  good  old  rule  that  on  questions  of  fact 
it  is  the  province  of  the  jury,  on  questions  of  law,  it  is 
the  province  of  the  court,  to  decide.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  by  the  same  law  which  recognizes  this  reason- 
able distribution  of  jurisdiction,  you  have  nevertheless  a 
right  to  take  upon  yourselves  to  judge  of  both,  and  to 
determine  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact  in  controversy.  .  .  . 
We  have  no  doubt  you  will  pay  that  respect  which  is  due 
to  the  opinion  of  the  court.  .  .  .  But  still  both  objects  are 
lawfully  within  your  power  of  decision."^  That  seems 
at  the  present  day  a  very  extraordinary  doctrine.  It  is, 
perhaps,  partly  explained  by  the  practical  difficulties  ex- 
isting at  that  period,  in  controlling  the  verdicts  of  juries 
in  trials  at  bar,  and  by  the  lack  of  learning  on  the 
bench.  ^    Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  an  historical  sketch  of  the 

^  Georgia  v.  Brailsford,  3  Dallas,  1. 

2  In  the  first  lecture  of  James  Wilson,  as  Professor  of  Law  in  the  col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  in  1790,  he  remarks:  "In  many  courts  — in  many 
respectable  courts  within  the  United  States,  the  judges  are  not,  and,  for 
a  long  time,  cannot  be  gentlemen  of  professional  acquirements.  They 
may,  however,  fill  their  ofiices  usefully  and  honorably  .  .  .  notwithstand- 
ing. But  can  they  do  this,  without  a  reasonable  degree  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law  ?  ...  In  questions  of  law  the  jurors  are  entitled  to 
the  assistance  of  the  judges ;  but  can  the  judges  give  assistance,  without 
knowing  what  answers  to  make  to  the  questions  which  the  jury  may  pro- 
pose? Can  those  direct  others  who,  themselves,  know  not  the  road." 
Wilson,  Works  (Andrews  ed.),  i.  10. 

Wilson  was  at  this  time  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and,  as  such,  took  part  in  the  trial  of  Georgia  r.  Brailsford.  In 
a  lecture  which  appears  to  have  been  delivered  in  1791-2,  after  laying  it 
down  that  law  is  for  the  court,  where  it  can  be  separated  from  the  fact, 
but  when  it  is  "inseparably  blended"  with  the  question  of  fact,  the 
judges  must  inform  the  jury  of  the  law,  and  the  jury  "  must  pay  much 
regard  to  the  information,"  he  adds :  "  But  now  the  difliculty  in  this  in- 
teresting subject  begins  to  press  upon  us.    Suppose  that  ...  a  difference 
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Met  practice  in  Masuacbusetts,'  iii  speaking  of  the  way 
in  which  jury  trials  were  conducted  in  that  State,  for  a  cen- 
tury aiul  more,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  m'^t 
firliu  system  in  1804,  says :  "  During  this  period,  the  court 
was  held  for  all  purposes,  in  each  coxinty,  by  a  foil  bench. 
.  .  .  All  jury  trials  were,  in  effect,  trials  at  bar,  and  were 
conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  full  court,  and  not  less 
than  three  [a  majority  of  the  whole]  were  competent  to 
preside  at  a  jury  trial.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this 
practice  was.  that  the  members  of  tlie  court  were  not 
always  unanimous  io  their  opinions  upon  the  questions  o£ 
law  which  the  ease  presented.  ...  It  not  unfrequently 
hap)>eii«d,  therefore,  that  several  different  members  of 
the  court  charged  the  jury  and  gave  them  conflicting  and 
con  trail  ictory  opinions  upon  points  of  law.  ...  It  fol- 
lowed as  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  course  ol 
proceeding,  that  a  verdict  must  be  conclusive.  .  ,  .  When 
so  decisive  an  importance  was  attributed  to  the  verdict  of 
a  jury,  and  when  a  jury  in  effect  had  the  power  of  control- 
ling the  court  in  matters  of  law,  it  is  natural  to  believe," 
dc.'  It  appears  here  that,  in  such  cases,  what  was  meant 
by  speaking  of  the  right  of  the  jury  to  decide  the  law,  was, 
to  speak  exactly,  a  power  of  the  jury  which  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  control. 

In  criminal  cases  like  expressions  have  frequently  been 

ut  MBtlDitinl  taltej  place  between  the  jtiilge*  and  the  jnry,  with  regard  to 
■  puint  »[  luir.  .  .  .  what  ■uoi't  tho  jury  ilol  The  Jnrj  nmat  ilo  theit 
ilaiy,  ftoil  their  wliole  ilut/ :  they  muxt  decide  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact." 
/t  ii,  S».  Tlie  d.H-trine  is  not  here  restricted  to  criminal  cases.  The 
liirt«r«r  Nmarks.  howeier,  rhat  it  it  "  pecnliarly  applicable  to  rriminal 
t»tm-.  Mill  (rum  them,  indeed,  derives  ila  pecnliar  importaiice."  See 
ilaula^  Rniclishtnvn'i  HIght,  30,  II. 

>  Atldnaa  hefurc  the  Bar  of  Berkabire  County,  Sept.  1930,  9  Pick.  566, 
M*. 

»  The  Mme  atate  of  thitigs  formerlT  existed  in  New  Uampihi 
poruti't  Picfate  lo  55  X.  H.  Rep,  7      For  this  and  other  iUMlrationB  of 
UiF  Mibien  m  Sew  HaTtipeliire.  I  ntn  fferred  by  a  leamod  friend  to  Mori- 
•■«'•  Lile  of  Chief  .lustiie  .leremiah  Smith,  pp.  165-166,  173,  and  to  the 
life  of  Govcroai  WUliani  I'luiner,  p,  ISe, 
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uttered.  But  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  they  were 
probably  intended  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  similar 
to  that  just  indicated,  —  that  is  to  say,  they  were  modes 
of  expressing  the  doctrine  that  in  the  graver  criminal 
cases  an  acquittal  by  the  jury  is  final,  and  cannot  be  re- 
viewed on  any  ground,  whether  of  law  or  fact.*  It  is 
probably  the  sound  view,  at  common  law,  that  this  power 
of  the  jury  in  criminal  cases  does  not  and  did  not,  in  any 
distinct  and  modern  sense,  import  a  right  on  their  part 
to  determine  the  law.  The  actual  adjustment  seems 
rather  to  belong  among  those  manifold  illogical,  but  yet 
rational  and  useful  results,  worked  out  in  the  course  of 
English  history,  in  all  parts  of  their  public  affairs,  by 
way  of  easing  up  the  rigor  of  a  strict  application  of  rules. 
And  such  was  the  conclusion  in  an  elaborate  recent  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
doctrine  is  there  laid  down  that  the  jury  must  accept  the 
law  as  given  to  them  by  the  court.' 

It  seems,  then,  that  whatever  be  the  power  over  ques- 
tions of  law  which  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  juries,  in 
the  actual  working  of  our  legal  machinery,  yet  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  judges,  in  all  cases,  to  give  them  the  rule, 
and  their  duty  to  follow  the  rule  thus  ascertained.     We 

1  Supra,  175-179.  In  Louisiana,  where  the  constitntioD  makes  juries 
judges  of  law  and  fact  in  criminal  cases,  it  is  held  that  they  are  legally 
bound  to  take  the  law  from  the  court.  State  v,  Tisdale,  41  La.  An.  338. 
So  in  Pennsylvania,  Com.  v.  McManus,  14  Pa.  64. 

3  Sparf  V.  U.  S ,  156  U.  S.  51.  The  contrary  view  was  maintained  in  a 
dissenting  opinion  of  extraordinary  learning  and  great  ability  by  Gray,  J., 
speaking  for  himself  and  Shiras,  J.  For  the  comments  of  the  court  on 
the  case  of  Georgia  v.  Brailsford,  treating  it  as  an  anomaly  and  quoting 
Curtis,  J.,  as  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  see  ib.  64-65.  In  the 
dissenting  opinion  that  case  is  discussed  and  the  authenticity  of  the  report 
seems  to  be  vindicated  at  pp.  154-158.  See  a  remarkable  collection  of 
authorities  in  support  of  the  views  of  Gray,  J.,  in  a  note  to  Erving  v.  Cra- 
dock,  Quinc/s  Hep.  553,  558-572,  —  understood  to  have  been  furnished 
by  that  learned  judge  when  at  the  bar.  Compare  1  Bishop  Cr.  I'rac,  3d 
ed.  S8.  977,  983-988 ;  2  Thomp.  Trials,  s.  2133  ;  Pierce.  Life  of  Sumner,  L 
330. 
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may  still  quote  with  approval  Hargrave's  note  ou  this 
subject  as  being  aa  accurate  statement  of  the  common 
law.! 


Before  leaving  the  grave  and  complex  subject  of  this 
chapter,  one  or  two  peculiar  situations  should  be  shortly 
mentioned. 

(1)  In  determining  the  law  of  the  domestic  forum, 
the  courts  settle  all  questions  relating  to  the  factum  of 
the  law,  e.  y.,  whether,  in  enacting  a  statute,  a  specific 
requirement  uf  the  constitution  as  to  the  forms  of  enact- 
ment has  been  complied  with.  This  is  done,  it  would 
seom,  under  the  doctrine  of  judicial  notice,  or  an  analogous 
onei  as  the  judges  are  chargeable  with  knowledge  of  the 
law,  so  the  ascertaining  of  it  and  of  whatsoever  is  requi- 
site to  this  knowledge,  ia  wholly  for  them.  Although,  in 
the  discossions  of  this  subject,  much  is  said  of  the  "  best 
evidence"  and  "conclusive  evidence,"  it  seems  that  judges 
have  a  right  to  resort  to  any  helpful  source  of  infor- 
mation.' As  regards  foreign  laws,  it  is  held  that  the 
question  of  their  existence  is  wholly  for  the  jury.  This 
is  said,  on  the  theory  that  such  laws  are  mere  matters 
of  fact;  and  so  of  the  questions  incidental  to  the  ascer- 
tainment of  them.  Now,  two  things  seem  to  be  true: 
(a)  that,  in  an  exact  sense,  these  last-named  questions 
1  Co.  Lit.  ISS  I),  n'<e.  Compare  whac  apjieare  to  be  n  part  of  the  vec- 
tiatim  charge  to  tli?  jor}-  iu  Salisbuty's  aise.  Plowdeti,  101  (1593),  wliera 
ahet  Ufiug  ilowti  ttip  Knhtle  taw  about  malice  in  marder,  the  coart  euda 
~  nai  tbDroton  you  ninft  Cake  Che  lav  so."  In  Che  French  original  of  the 
report  (od.  IS78)  it  renils,  rf  pur  ceo, pra'gnez  U  ley  isiiat.  Sec  Lilbume'i 
oue.  4  Howell's  Stiite  Triuls,  IE69,  ISTS,  liiso. 

)  Garduai  i.  The  CottecCor.  6  Wall.  199,511;  8o.  Ottawa  v.  PerltiD*, 
M  C  S.  leo.  QueMioiia.  iu  such  caaea,  as  to  the  Quality  of  Che  anthentiui- 
tioti  of  aNtalate  by  ofliceis  of  the  patlcical  iIeparcineDC«,  snch  m  are  diKUBBed 
In  t'ivld  B.  (.lark,  143  U.  S.  649.  seein,  iu  reality.  Co  be  directed  to  the> 
WApe  and  liminuioni  of  Judirini  power,  aud  Co  whnC,  for  Che  pnrposes 
of  s  jsdidal  inqnir]'.  shall  coasCitate  a  statute.  The  question  is.  what  It 
I  inqairy  should  end.    Compare  French  i' 


Fy>a.» 


U.  S,  1 


;  MrCortniuk  v.  Haves,  159  U.  S.  332. 
IT  ' 
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are  questions  of  fact,  and  that  equally  the  same  ques* 
tions  about  domestic  laws  are  questions  of  fact;  (b)  that 
if  the  factum  of  domestic  law  is  for  the  court,  equally 
the  factum  of  foreign  law  should  be,  — assuming  it  to  be 
true  that  it  is  wanted,  in  order  to  determine  the  rule  or 
law  of  the  case.  Such  law,  as  well  as  the  domestic  law, 
should  be  ascertained  by  the  judge.  The  circumstance 
that  while  the  domestic  law  does  not  need  to  be  proved 
by  evidence,  strictly  so  called,  foreign  law  must  be  so 
proved,  is  not  material.  In  reason  the  judges  might  well 
enough  be  allowed  to  inform  themselves  about  foreign 
law  in  any  manner  they  choose,^  just  as  the  judges  of  the 
Federal  courts  notice  without  proof  the  laws  of  all  the 
States.  But  if  it  is  requiriGfd  to  be  proved,  it  should  be 
proved  to  the  judge.*  The  doctrine,  however,  that  it  is 
for  the  jury  has  a  wide  acceptance;  and,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
if  this  is  not  a  qualification  of  the  general  principle  that 
the  jury  are  not  to  answer  to  law,  it  is  at  least  a  departure 
from  the  mode  of  applying  that  principle  in  the  case  of 
domestic  law;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  a  question  of  fact 
relating  to  law,  which  in  the  latter  case  is  attracted  to  the 
tribunal  that  deals  with  law,  in  the  other  case  is  not. 
Consistency  and  principle  would  give  the  last  case  also  to 
the  judges. 

(2)  Another  situation  may  be  mentioned.  The  relation 
of  the  judge  to  th*e  jury  is  often  necessarily  one  of  mutual 
assistance.  As  the  judges  give  the  jury  advice,  infor- 
mation, and  aid,  touching  the  jury's  special  province,  so 
they  call  upon  the  jury  for  assistance  in  determining  their 
own  questions.'    The  method  of  the  chancery  judges,  of 

1  It  was  jadiciallj  noticed  in  State  v.  Rood,  12  Vt.  396. 

2  Pickard  v.  Bailey,  26  N.  H.  152 ;  Lockwoodv.  Crawford,  18  Conn.  361 
(by  statute);  So.  Ottawa  r.  Perkins,  94  U.  S.  260;  Story,  Confl.  Laws, 
s.  638 ;  1  Grlf.  Ev.  s.  486. 

3  With  the  rale  correctly  laid  down  in  Gorton  v.  Hadsell,  9  dishing, 
51 1,  by  Metcalf,  J. :  **  It  is  the  province  of  the  jndge  who  presides  at  the 
trial  to  decide  all  questions  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence.  It  is  nlno 
his  province  to  decide  any  preliminary  question  of  fact,  however  intricate 
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wfening  a  question  for  trial  to  a  coiniaon-law  jury,  in 
order  to  inforiu  and  aid  them,  giving,  however,  to  a  jury's 
vcnlict  such  weight  as  the  judge  thinks  best,  may  indicate 
the  nature  of  this  thing.  Questions  of  fact,  in  equity,  are 
lor  the  judge,  but  he  profits  sometimes  by  the  advice  of  a 
coutmnn-law  jury;  and  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  com- 
mon law  courts  under  statutory  provisions ;  "  advisory 
»wdicts"  are  called  for.'  So  the  common  law  judge,  in 
coDstming  a  writing,  sometimes  asks  the  jury  for  the 
mercantile  meaning  or  understanding  of  it,  — not  because 
it  is  intended  to  leave  to  them  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  in  order  to  profit  by  their  opinion;  just  as  Lord 
Mansfield  and  others  built  up  the  comnjercial  law  by  tak- 
ing the  opinion  of  special  juries,  and  their  reports  as  to 
mercantile  usage,  and  founding  rules  of  presumption  upon 
them  when  they  appeared  to  be  reasonable.  To  aid  them 
m  the  construction  of  writings,  judges  may  well  have  the 
evidence  of  mercantile  experts.'  On  the  same  principle, 
they  may  take  the  opinion  of  a  special  jury;  and  may 
"iihniit  to  the  jury  any  proper  question,  that  is  to  say,  any 
<|uestion  depending  upon  a  judgment  of  matters  which  the 
jnty  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  know  more  about  than 
the  court.  In  such  cases,  also,  instead  of  first  receiving 
tbe  opinion  of  the  jury  and  then  deciding  the  point,  a  judge 
may,  of  course,  leave  the  question  to  them  with  contingent 
imtnictions,  e.  g.,  that  if  they  find  that  the  usage,  custom, 
understanding,  or  practice  of  merchants  is  so  and  ao,  then 


I*-  ".lotion  of  which  mny  be  nereauiri'  lo  ennble  him  to  determine  the 
'«Wfi|a(«itiunoCaamiH'ihility  "(audsoBflnletlr.Smith,  II  M.  *  W  <«!), 
—  n™p«n!»  more  Of  lew  common  judirial  practice  of  couBnlting  the  jury 
'"  ■"■h  (WM.  BS  in  B»rtieu  ,..  Hoyt.  38  N.  H.  151,  ISS,  156;  Field  i>. 
TaiMy,  4T  N.  H.  513.  521.  i-i2;  Com.  v.  Kper.  120  Mbm.  185.  ]S»i 
*a<\  Com.  V.  Culver.  128  Mua»  4ft4.  «fi6.  In  some  rime*.  thiH  sort  of 
rtinjt  a  ncni  error,  nod  not  at  at]  au  inatanca  o(  what  is  mentioned  in 
tte  tMi. 

'  Hiiifr  r  Lillibridge.  70  N.  W.  Hep,  irlM  (Mith.  April,  1897)  Seq 
»!■..  WllUlnnl  I-.  Bell,  49  Pac,  Rep.  6,  T  (Cnl.,  May.  1897). 

'  A»  In  Pickering  p.  Barkley,  Stvk.  132. 
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they  shall  find  so  and  so  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
certain  contract  or  a  certain  transaction.^ 

In  the  great  case  of  Lickbarrow  v.  Mason,  where  the 
respective  rights  were  brought  in  question  of  an  unpaid 
seller  of  goods,  and  of  one  who,  in  good  faith,  without 
notice  and  for  value,  had  bought  from  the  first  buyer, 
taking  an  indorsement  of  the  bill  of  lading,  —  after  the 
case  had  gone  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  demurrer  upon 
the  evidence,  and  had  been  sent  back  to  a  new  trial  for 
informality  in  the  demurrer,*  the  jury,  at  the  new  trial, 
in  accordance  with  the  judge's  request,  found  ^  special 
verdict,  stating  the  facts,  and  adding  the  understanding 
and  custom  of  merchants  as  to  the  effect  of  certain  trans- 
actions. Thereupon  the  court,  '*  understanding  that  the 
case  was  to  be  carried  up,"  gave  judgment,  without 
reasons,  for  the  plaintiff,  who  represented  the  sub- 
vendee.*  The  case  was  settled,  and  was  never  carried 
up.  Now,  as  regards  the  law  upon  this  important  point, 
two  thirds  of  the  twelve  judges  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  case  had  been  against  the  final  opinion  of  the 
King's  Bench,  the  one  which  accorded  with  the  famous 
advisory  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller  to  the  Lords.  Yet 
the  law  has  always  been  considered  as  settled  in  accordance 
with  the  pro  forma  judgment  in  the  King's  Bench,  fol- 
lowing the  opinion  of  merchants  as  given  in  the  special 
verdict.  "It  is  probable,"  says  Blackburn,  "that  the  find- 
ing of  the  jury  of  the  custom  of  merchants  bad  great 
weight."^    The  true  significance  of  such  a  thing  as  this, 

^  An  illastration  of  this  is  found  in  Hawes  v,  Fonter,  1  Moo.  &  Rob. 
368  ;  8.  c.  Williston,  Cases  on  Sales,  887. 

^  Not  (as  is  often  said,  even  by  judges)  by  reason  of  any  decision  on 
the  merits.  See  Lord  Blackburn's  exposition  of  this  case  in  Sewell  v. 
Burdick,  10  Appeal  Cases,  74. 

«  5  T.  R.  683. 

«  Sale,  288.  And  so  Christian,  Bankruptcy  (ed.  1814),  ii.  406:  *' As 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  .  .  .  though  no  reason  was 
given,  seems  to  be  considered  the  present  law,  I  presume  it  arises  from 
the  finding  of  the  jury  that  the  property  in  the  goods  is  transferred  by  the 
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inserting  in  the  verdict  the  understanding  and  custom  of 
merchants  on  a  question  of  doubtful  interpretation  as  to 
the  meauiug  and  legal  result  of  certain  commercial  trans- 
actions, can  only  amount  to  a  mode  of  assisting  the  court 
by  the  judgment  of  experts.  The  court  may  follow  it, 
but  they  need  not;  it  is  not  a  determinatiou  which  has 
any  binding  force;  but  it  does  present  to  the  court  a  fact 
which  may  properly  weigh  with  them  in  reaching  a  eon- 
clQsiou,  just  as  the  judgment  of  an  expert  witness  presents 
to  a  jury  a  fact  which  may  properly  weigh  in  reaching 
their  oi^n  independent  cooclusioa  upon  the  same  point.' 
The  value  of  a  knowledge  of  "the  custom  among  mer- 
chants" in  interpreting  mercantile  contracts  and  trans- 
actions bad  been  emphatically  recognized  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  a  generation  earlier; '  and  "the  want  of  any  recent 
evidence  as  to  the  usages  of  commercial  men"  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  complained  of  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
u  important  modern  case.' 

A  straightforward  look  at  this  sort  of  thing  is  taken  by 
Lord  Esher,  in  a  case  involving  the  construction  of  a 
policy  of  insurance.*    "Anything,"  he  says,  "more  in- 

Uuk  indonement  and  trensmiaBioii  o{  the  bill  of  lading."  Regarding  it 
■•  ■&  origiiutl  (jneatioo,  botb  BUcktmrn  end  Clirintian  agree  wiih  the 
Dpinion  at  I^oid  Longhborough  nnd  the  majority  of  the  judges,  ae  Bgainit 
Vr.  Judcc  Bnller  and  his  cunrC. 

'  CotDpara  the  note  of  the  American  ediUn  of  East's  reports  at  the 
•tMcmenl  in  King  v.  Nicole.  13  East,  41 1  u  ,  that  "  this  sperial  verdict  wna 
r<nKi**d  bete,"  etc- :  "  This  was  not  a  special  verdict,  properly  «o  called, 
hu  nlhcr  a  (pecial  ftndiag  of  a  particular  fiict.  as  n  giiide  to  the  judgment 
of  ih*  rtwrt  whether,  taking  tlie  [lartienlnr  fact  to  be  n«  stated  hj  the  jury, 
ihet  ■•!»  warrsnted  by  the  evidenre  in  finding  a  general  verdict  of  guilty ." 

'  GkiM  r.  M»<'Uish.  Ambler.  184  (1753) ;  Kroger  v.  Wilcox,  i''.  S52 
IITSS);  Godfrey  i:  Fnno,  3  P.  Williams.  165,  187  {1733).  And  ao  in  the 
cummuo-law  cuana.  Fearoii  v.  Bowers,  t  H.  Bl,  364  n. ;  and  a  hundted 
fMn  before  that,  f  ickering  «.  Barkley,  Style,  132. 

»  Glyn  &  al.  v.  E.  &  W.  I.  IJock  Co.,  7  App.  Cas.  591  (1883),  per  Lord 
O'timftt. 

<  StvwftKr.  Merchants'  Mar.  Ina.  Co.,  16  Q.  B.  0.619,  6!T;  r.  c.  34 
W,  B.  tw.  sia 
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formal,  inartistic  or  ungrammatical  than  those  policies 
or  charter  parties  cannot  be  found,  and  until  recently 
whenever  a  point  arose  as  to  their  meaning  our  judges 
almost  invariably  took  the  opinion  of  the  jury  upon  the 
question.  They  did  not  merely  take  the  evidence  of  cus- 
tom, they  asked  juries  what  their  view  of  the  contract 
was,  and  I  myself  should  have  been  prepared  to  take  the 
opinion  of  a  jury  on  this  point  as  a  matter  of  business. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  this  difficulty,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  the  evidence  of  average  adjusters,  and 
that  these  adjusters  have  proclaimed  that  they  do  not  act 
upon  any  customs  of  merchants,  but  that  they  endeavor 
to  follow  the  law.  But  I  should  have  suggested  that  mer- 
chants should  also  be  called  as  witnesses,  and  that  the  jury 
should  decide  after  having  heard  the  whole  evidence." 

The  simple  truth  in  such  cases  appears  to  be,  that  the 
court,  whether  or  not  they  be  quite  ready  as  yet  to  adopt 
the  opinion  which  they  ask,  as  giving  the  legal  rule,  are 
wishing  to  know  that  opinion,  as  an  aid  to  them,  in  laying 
down  the  law.^ 

1  Compare  EvaiiB,  Decisions  of  Lord  Mansfield,  ii.  338,  note  (m). 
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THE  LAW  OF   EVIDENCE;   AKD   LEGAL   REASONING  AS 
APPLIED  TO  THE   ASCERTAINMENT  OF  FACTS. 


I 


1.  What  is  our  Law  of  Evidence  ?  It  is  a  set  of  rules 
and  priaciples  affectiug  judicial  investigations  into  ques- 
tions of  fact ;  for  the  most  part,  controverted  questions.  It 
is  concerned  with  the  operations  of  courts  of  justice,  and 
not  with  ordinary  inquiries  in  jn>U  ;  and  even  within  this 
limited  range,  it  does  not  undertake  to  regulate  the  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning  or  argument,  except  as  helping  to  dis- 
criminate and  select  the  material  of  fact  upon  which  these 
are  to  operate;  these  processes  themselves  go  on,  after 
their  own  methods,  even  when  all  the  "evidence"  is  in, 
or  when  there  is  none  and  all  the  facts  are  admitted. 
They  are  the  same  which  take  place  in  questions  of  law 
upon  a  demurrer, — those  of  mere  reasoning.  But  when 
one  offers  "evidence,"  in  the  sense  of  the  word  which  is 
now  nnder  consideration,  he  offers,  otherwise  than  by 
reference  to  what  is  already  known,  to  prove  a  matter  of 
fact  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  inference  to  another 
matter  of  fact.  He  offers,  perhaps,  to  present  to  the  sense.i 
of  tile  tribaual  a  visible  object  which  may  furnish  a  ground 
of  inferenee;  or  he  offers  testimony,  oral  or  written,  to 
prove  a  fact ; '  for  even  direct  testimony,  to  be  believed  or 

Stepbeo's  Uniitstion  of  the  term  "erldenca  "  Ca  (I)  theatalenn-ntsiiE 
id  (a(  documonls  ia  too  narrow.  When,  in  a  wntroverev  l>f- 
twecn  » taitur  tu>d  bin  riutiimer.  inroliing  Hit  St  of  a  corC,  the  cnxiiimT 
JMU  on  lit*  COM  tuid  weant  it  duriiiB  the  trial,  aa  in  Brown  t:  Foster.  1 13 
Mam.,  at  p.  I3T,  a  luwb  of  iiiferetife  is  Bup^lied  otherwiae  than  liy  nKuoii- 
Ing  ur  hj  Malemeuts.  wliether  oral  or  writtea ;  aud  it  teems  imiioa^ible  tn 
d«Djr  to  tUi  the  ikame  of  "  evidence."    It  it  what  Bentham  called  "  real 
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disbelieved,  accordiDg  as  we  trust  the  witness,  is  really 
but  a  basis  of  inference.  In  giving  evidence  we  are  furnish- 
ing to  a  tribunal  a  new  basis  for  reasoning.  This  is  not 
saying  that  we  do  not  have  to  reason  in  order  to  ascertain 
this  basis;  it  is  merely  saying  that  reasoning  alone  will 
not,  or  at  least  does  not,  supply  it.  The  ne^  element  thus 
added  is  what  we  call  the  evidence. 

It  must  be  noticed,  then,  that  "  evidence, "  in  the  sense 
used  when  we  speak  of  the  law  of  evidence,  has  not  the 
large  meaning  imputed  to  it  in  ordinary  discourse.  It  is 
a  term  of  forensic  procedure ;  and  imports  something  put 
forward  in  a  court  of  justice.  When  men  speak  of  his- 
torical evidence  and  scientific  evidence,  and  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  they  are  talking  about  a  different  sort  of 
thing.  The  law  of  evidence  has  to  do  with  the  furnish- 
ing to  a  court  of  matter  of  fact,  for  use  in  a  judicial 
investigation.  But  how  ''  has  to  do  "  ?  (1)  It  prescribes 
the  manner  of  presenting  evidence ;  as  by  requiring  that  it 
shall  be  given  in  open  court,  by  one  who  personally  knows 
the  thing,  appearing  in  person,  subject  to  cross-examina- 
tion, or  by  allowing  it  to  be  given  by  deposition,  taken 
in  such  and  such  a  way;  and  the  like.  (2)  It  fixes  the 
qualifications  and  the  privilege  of  witnesses,  and  the 
mode  of  examining  them.  (3)  And  chiefly,  it  determines, 
as  among  probative  matters,  matters  in  their  nature  evi- 
dential, —  what  classes  of  things  shall  not  be  received. 
This  excluding  function  is  the  characteristic  one  in  our  law 
of  evidence. 

Observe,  at  this  point,  one  or  two  fundamental  concep- 
tions. There  is  a  principle  —  not  so  much  a  rule  of  evi- 
dence as  a  presupposition  involved  in  the  very  conception 

evidence/'  a  phrase  which  imports  a  very  valaable  discrimination,  when 
limited  to  that  which  is  presented  directly  to  the  senses  of  the  tribonal. 
It  is  not,  practically,  of  mnch  importance  when  divided  farther  into  "  re- 
ported real  evidence,*'  etc.  Best,  in  his  treatise,  has  confnse<l  the  topic  by 
following  Bentham  into  this  sort  of  refinement,  overlooking,  probably,  for 
the  moment,  the  fact  that  Bentham,  unlike  himself,  was  engaged  in  a 
philosophical  discussion  and  was  not  writing  a  law  book. 
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of  a  rational  system  of  evidence,  as  contrasted  with  the 
old  formul  and  mechanical  systems  —  which  forbids  receiv- 
ing anything  irrelevant,  not  logically  probative.  How 
are  we  to  know  what  these  forbidden  things  are  ?  Not 
by  any  rule  of  law.  The  law  furnishes  no  test  of  rele- 
vancy. For  this,  it  tacitly  refers  to  logic  and  general 
experience,  —  assuming  that  the  principles  of  reasoning 
are  known  to  its  judges  and  ministers,  just  as  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  other  things  are  assumed  aa  already  sufficiently 
knowo  to  them. 

There  is  another  precept  which  should  be  laid  down  as 
preliminary,  in  stating  the  law  of  evidence;  namely,  that 
unless  excluded  by  some  rule  or  principle  of  law,  all  that 
is  logically  probative  is  admissible.  This  general  admi»- 
sibility,  however,  of  what  is  logically  probative  is  not, 
like  the  former  principle,  a  necessary  presupposition  in 
a  rational  system  of  evidence ;  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  it.  Yet,  in  order  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  law, 
it  is  important  to  notice  this  also  as  being  a  fundamental 
proposition.  In  an  historical  sense  it  has  not  been  the 
fundamental  thing,  to  which  the  different  exclusions  were 
exceptions.  What  has  taken  place,  in  fact,  is  the  shut- 
ting out  by  the  judges  of  one  and  another  thing  from  time 
to  time;  and  so,  gradually,  the  recognition  of  this  exclu- 
sion under  a  rule.  These  rules  of  exclusion  have  had 
their  exceptions;  and  so  the  law  has  come  into  the  shape 
of  a  set  of  primary  rules  of  exehisioii ;  and  then  a  set  of 
exceptions  to  these  rules.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
hearsay,  our  courts  treat  as  the  affirmative  rale  the  one 
which  excludes  hearsay;  and  in  a  new  case,  unless  it  can 
be  brought  within  an  admitted  exception,  this  is  the  rule 
which  is  applied.'     And  yet,  while  this   is  historically 


*  Aod  10  Lord  Blackbarn  pnU  it.  at  the  end  of  hie  opiDioa  in  ttie  Jm- 
porUliit  nncf  Storla  r.  Freccia,  5  App  Cas.  633;  "I  base  in?  jndgmeTit 
Da  tlii*.  Ihat  DO  Que  baa  goue  so  far  its  to  wij  tbat  such  a  ducanienC  cuiild 
be  recnTxl ;  and  desriv.  ouless  it  U  tu  lie  brought  witliia  some  cue  of  tb« 
•xcriKiom,  it  woold  fall  within  the  general  rule  that  hearsay  eviiJence  it 
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true,  the  main  propositions  which  I  have  stated  should,  in 
the  order  of  thought,  be  first  laid  down  and  always  kept 
in  mind  as  fundamental.  If  the  doing  of  this  shall  bring 
about  a  restatement  of  some  material  parts  of  the  law  of 
evidence,  that,  perhaps,  will  only  turn  out  as  it  should. 

In  stating  thus  our  two  large,  fundamental  conceptions, 
we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  rele- 
vancy, logical  connection,  real  or  supposed,  is  the  only  test 
of  admissibility;  for  so  we  should  drop  out  of  sight  the 
chief  part  of  the  law  of  evidence.  When  we  have  said 
(1)  that,  without  any  exception,  nothing  which  is  not,  or 
is  not  supposed  to  be,  logically  relevant  is  admissible; 
and  (2)  that,  subject  to  many  exceptions  and  qualifica- 
tions, whatever  is  logically  relevant  is  admissible;  it  is 
obvious  that,  in  reality,  there  are  tests  of  admissibility 
other  than  logical  relevancy.  Some  things  are  rejected  as 
being  of  too  slight  a  significance,  or  as  having  too  con- 
jectural and  remote  a  connection;  others,  as  being  dan- 
gerous, in  their  effect  on  the  jury,  and  likely  to  be 
misused  or  overestimated  by  that  body;  others,  as  being 
impolitic,  or  unsafe  on  public  grounds;  others,  on  the 
bare  ground  of  precedent.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing,  as  I 
said  before,  —  the  rejection  on  one  or  another  practical 
ground,  of  what  is  really  probative,  —  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic thing  in  the  law  of  evidence;  stamping  it  as  the 
child  of  the  jury  system.^ 

not  admissible."  Compare  the  dealing  of  Erie,  C.  J.,  with  a  role  in  th6 
law  of  sale  (Eicholz  r.  Bannister,  17  C.  B.  n.  s.  708),  "  beset  with  so  manj 
exceptions  that  they  well  nigh  eat  it  np." 

1  It  is  here  that  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  treatment  of  the  law  of  evidence 
is  perplexing,  and  has  the  aspect  of  a  tour  deforce.  Helpful  as  his  writ- 
ings on  this  subject  have  been,  they  are  injured  by  the  small  consideration 
that  he  shows  for  the  historical  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  by  the  over- 
ingenious  attempt  to  put  the  rules  of  evidence  wholly  into  terms  of  rele- 
vancy. It  is  to  be  observed  that  by  relevancy  he  always  means  logical 
relevancy  ;  the  common  but  uuinstrnctive  distinction  between  legal  and 
logical  relevancy  is  not  made  by  him.  This  attempt  goes  far  to  deprive 
his  work  of  permanent  value ;  it  is  impossible  thos  to  take  the  kingdom 
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The  law  of  evidence  is  the  creature  o£  experience  rather 
than  logic,  and  we  cannot  escape  the  necessity  of  tracing 

of  h«aven  lij-  force.  One  who  would  Btate  the  law  ol  eridonce  truly  must 
kllow  bimMlf  to  grow  iutiroately  acqiuiuled  with  the  ivorking  at  tlie  jary 
■TSteni  and  tulung  history.  In  the  lutrodacCioii  to  the  Digest  of  Evideiii;e, 
the  Author  save:  "  The  great  bulk  of  the  law  of  evidence  cousjata  of  neg- 
atWe  rales  ileclaring  wliM.  as  the  expieBEiou  nine,  ib  uot  eudeuce.  The 
doctrine  that  all  facta  id  iuae,  and  relevuit  to  tlie  issae,  aud  no  othen, 
may  be  proved,  is  the  aoexpreBsed  principle  which  fonua  the  centre  of, 
■ikd  giTes  anity  to.  all  these  express  negative  rules.  To  me  these  rules 
always  appeared  to  form  a  hopeless  mass  of  confusiou,  which  might  be 
mueinbeted  by  a  great  effort,  but  could  uut  be  understood  aa  a  whole,  or 
Mdaced  to  a  aystem,  until  it  occurred  tu  me  to  ask  tliu  qnestiuu,  '  Wliat 
ii  ibis  eTideuce  which  you  tell  me  hearsay  is  not  1  '  The  i!\.preat>iiju  '  huur- 
«y  is  Dot  evidence '  seemed  Co  assume  lh.it  I  knew,  by  the  light  uf  nature, 
what  evidence  was ;  but  I  perceived  at  last  that  that  was  what  1  did  uot 
know.  I  found  that  I  was  in  the  position  of  a  person  who,  having  never 
sMD  a  cat,  is  inalrncted  abant  them  in  cliis  fashion  :  '  Lions  are  not  cats  in 
one  lenM  of  the  word,  nor  are  tigers  uor  leoparda,  though  you  might  bv 
inclined  to  thiuk  they  were.'  Show  me  a  cat,  to  begiu  with,  and  I  at 
ODce  onderetaud  what  is  meant  by  sayiDg  that  Che  lioti  is  nut  a  cat,  aud 
why  it  is  possible  Co  call  him  one,  Teil  me  what  evidence  is,  aad  I  shall 
be  able  to  ouderetand  why  you  say  this  aud  that  class  of  facts  are  not 
etidence.  The  ijuestian,  '  What  U  evidence ! '  giadaally  disclosed  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word.  To  describe  a  tnaicer  of  fact  as  'evidence'  in 
the  wnie  of  teatimony  is  obvioiuly  nonsense.  No  one  wants  to  \k  told 
that  heanay,  whatever  else  ic  is,  is  not  testimony.  What  then  does  tlie 
word  mean  ?  The  only  possible  answer  is:  Ic  means  chat  the  one  fact 
dlher  is,  or  else  is  nuC,  considered  by  Che  pemon  naing  the  exgiressiou  to 
(uruish  a  premise  or  part  of  a  premise  from  winch  the  existeuce  of  liie 
uiher  is  a  uecessary  or  probable  inference,  —  iu  other  words,  that  Che  one 
fact  it  or  is  out  relevant  to  the  other.  Wlen  Che  inquiry  is  poshed  further, 
and  the  nature  of  relevancy  has  to  be  considered  in  iCaelf,  and  apart  from 
leKal  niira  nloiut  it,  we  are  led  to  inductive  logic,  which  shows  that  judicial 
Fviilance  is  only  one  cane  of  the  geueml  problem  of  science,  onmely,  in- 
fnrring  the  unknown  from  the  known.  As  far  as  the  logical  theory  of 
ilie  matter  is  coucorued,  this  ia  an  ultimate  answer.  The  logical  theory 
wa<  doarcd  up  by  Mr.  Mill.  Bentham  and  some  other  writers  had  more  or 
itnt  diKuwHt  tlio  connec'tiou  of  logic  with  the  rules  of  evidence.  Bat  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  occurred  to  any  one  before  I  published  my  '  lulro- 
ifnction  to  the  Indian  Evidence  Act '  to  point  out  in  detail  the  very  close 
na«mhlance  which  exists  between  Mr.  M^ill'a  theory  aud  the  existing  state 
of  ibe  law.   The  law  has  been  worked  ont  by  degrees  by  many  generations 
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that  experience.  Founded,  as  being  a  rational  system, 
upon  the  laws  that  govern  human  thought,  and  so  presup- 
posing and  of  necessity  conforming  to  these,  it  yet  recog- 
nizes another  influence  that  must,  at  every  moment,  be 
taken  into  account  j  for  it  is  this  which  brought  it  into 
being,  as  it  is  the  absence  of  this  which  alone  accounts  for 
the  non-existence  of  it  in  all  other  than  English-speaking 
countries,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  I  have  already 
indicated  that  the  main  errand  of  the  law  of  evidence  is  to 
determine  not  so  much  what  is  admissible  in  proof,  as 
what  is  inadmissible.  Assuming,  in  general,  that  what  is 
evidential  is  receivable,  it  is  occupied  in  pointing  out 
what  part  of  this  mass  of  matter  is  excluded.     It  denies 

of  judges  who  perceired,  more  or  less  distinctly,  the  principles  upon  which 
it  ought  to  be  founded.  The  rules  established  bj  them  no  doubt  treat  as 
relevant  some  facts,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  so.  More  frequently  thej 
treat  as  irrelevant  facts  which  are  really  relevant;  but»  exceptions  ex- 
cepted, all  their  rules  are  reducible  to  the  principle  that  facts  in  issoe,  or 
relevant  to  the  issue,  and  no  others,  may  be  proved." 

It  is  singular  that  Stephen  should  have  chosen  as  a  basis  for  careful 
discriminations  so  loose  a  catch  as  this,  that  "  hearsay  is  not  evidence." 
Of  course  it  often  is  evidence,  in  the  sense  of  being  logically  relerant ; 
what  is  meant  is,  that  it  is  not  legally  admissible.  If  the  phrase  '*  hearsay 
is  not  evidence  *'  is  to  be  used  in  serious  discussion,  the  term  **  evidence  " 
must  have  the  purely  special  sense  of  that  sort  of  evidence  which  is  legally 
receivable  by  the  courts.  The  true  statement  is,  that  while  hearsay  may 
be  evidence,  it  is  not  admissible  evidence ;  it  is  a  kind  of  evidence  which 
is  rejected.  When  the  writer  says  that "  the  doctrine  that  all  facts  in  issue 
and  relevant  to  the  issue,  and  no  others,  may  be  proved,  is  the  unexpressed 
principle  which  forms  the  centre  of,  and  gives  unity  to,  all  these  express 
negative  rules,''  namely,  rules  '*  declaring  what,  as  the  expression  runs,  is 
not  evidence,"  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  is  meant.  But  certainly  the  two> 
fold  doctrine  which  is  named  does  not  "  form  the  centre  of,  and  give  unity 
to,  all  these  express  negative  rules,"  in  the  sense  of  supplying  the  test  by 
which  they  are  applied.  Something  else  has  to  be  taken  into  account; 
namely,  the  many  practical  considerations  which  the  jury  system  brought 
vividly  home  to  the  judges,  as  they  shaped  our  rules  of  evidence  in  the 
daily  administration  of  it.  When  the  writer  says  that  he  is  assumed  to 
know  what  *'  evidence  "  is,  he  states  what  is  true  enough ;  the  law  does 
take  it  for  granted  that  people  know  how  to  find  out  what  is  and  what  if 
not  probative,  as  matter  of  reason  and  general  experience. 
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to  tbis  esclucled  part,  not  the  oame  o£  evidence,  but  the 
name  of  admissible  evidence.  Admissibility  is  deter- 
mined, first,  by  relevancy,  — an  affair  of  logic  and  espe- 
nence,  and  not  at  alt  of  law;  second,  but  only  indirectly, 
by  the  law  of  evidence,  which  declares  whether  any  given 
matter  which  is  logically  probative  is  excluded. 

Is  it  tlten  really  so,  that  this  great  multitude  of  deci- 
sions, emerging  day  by  day,  and  holding  that  such  and  such 
evidence  is  or  is  not  admissible,  have  so  little  to  do  with 
the  law  of  evidence  which  they  are  professing  to  declare  ? 
Yes.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  really  reducible  to 
mere  propositions  of  sound  reason  as  applied  to  a  point  of 
substantive  law  or  pleading.  Wheu  a  man  mistakes  his 
proposition  of  substantive  law  and  oilers  evidence  to  sus- 
tain the  erroneous  view,  he  is  daily  told  that  his  evidence 
is  not  admissible,  when  the  thing  meant  is  that  he  is 
wrong  in  his  notion  of  the  law  of  damages;'  or  of  the 
legal  standard  of  diligence  j '  or  of  the  scope  of  the  general 
isaue  ia  pleading,*  or  of  u  plea  of  payment.  In  such  cases 
a  determination  that  what  is  offered  in  evidence  is  or  is 
DOt  receivable,  means  (1)  you  are  wrong  in  your  proposi- 
tion of  substantive  law;  and  (2),  having  regard  to  the 
true  proposition,  your  "evidence"  (i.  «,,  what  you  ofter  aa 
evidence)  is  logically  irrelevant.  All  such  determinations 
as  these,  of  which  there  is  a  vast,  uncountable  number  in 
oar  books,  while  they  certainly  relate  to  evidence,  and 
involve  questions  of  law,  involve  no  jwint  at  all  in  the 
law  of  evidence.* 

'  Jl»rt  V.  P».  R.  R.  Co.,  lia  U.  S.  p,  343. 

•  Crao'l  Trunk  Ry.  Co.  i;  Richardaon,  91  U.  S,  p.  4'i9. 

■  Maiiue  Ina.  Co.  b.  IIoitK*oii,  6  Cranch,  p.  219 ;  Yoang  i*.  Block,  7  ib. 
p.  S6T;  Spoonoc  v.  Cummiti^,  ISl  Mass.  313. 

*  See  tlolnieH.  Common  Law.  130-1^.  A  neat  illuEtratInn  of  the 
ciiBtiuuD  error  here  referral  to  is  fnmiBhed  in  the  verv  recent  ouw  of 
nk-hmond  It.  It.  Co.  r.  Tobacro  Co.,  169  U.S.  311  (1898),  in  which  the 
opinioD  ironU  reduce  a  Matntocv  role  aa  to  the  liabilttf  of  carrier*  to  a 
rale  <■(  ciideDce,  A  gtatiile  of  Virginia  iia'l  provided  that  a  carrier  tskiug 
■aflhiug  lor  a  point  beyond  hiaoirn  terminniihuold  he  deemed  to  awani* 
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It  seems,  then,  that  our  law  of  evidence,  while  it  is,  em- 
phatically, a  rational  system,  as  contrasted  with  the  old 
formal  methods,  is  yet  a  peculiar  one.  In  the  shape  it 
has  taken,  it  is  not  at  all  a  necessary  development  of  the 
rational  method  of  proof;  so  that,  where  people  did  not 
have  the  jury,  or,  having  once  had  it,  did  not  keep  it,  as 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  although  they,  no  less  than 
we,  worked  out  a  rational  system,  they  developed  under 
the  head  of  evidence,  no  separate  and  systematized  branch 
of  the  law. 

II.  And,  now,  let  us  bring  out  into  distinct  view  the 
element  of  legal  reasoning,  —  an  element  common  to  all 
rational  systems  of  proof;  common  also,  in  rational  sys- 
tems, to  all  parts  of  the  law,  since  in  administering  the 
law,  in  all  parts  of  it,  this  process  is  forever  going  on,  with 
all  that  recognition  of  a  body  of  commonly  known  ideas, 
facts,  axioms,  and  processes  of  thought  which  the  exercise 
of  this  function  always  and  everywhere  involves.  In  seek- 
ing to  ascertain  the  unknown  from  the  known,  a  judicial 
tribunal  is  called  on  to  use,  apply,  reflect  upon,  and  com- 
pare a  great  body  of  facts  and  ideas  of  which  it  is  already 
in  possession,  and  of  which  no  particle  of  "evidence," 
strictly  so  called,  is  ever  formally  presented  in  court. 
And  then,  in  addition,  it  has  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
new  material.     It  is  this  necessity,  that  of  furnishing 

an  obligation  for  its  safe  carriage  through  the  whole  route,  unless  at  the 
time  of  acceptance  he  were  exempted  from  such  liability  bj  a  contract  in 
writing.  Even  if  there  were  such  contract  in  writing,  jet  in  case  of  loss 
the  carrier  was  to  be  liable  unless  he  showed  that  it  did  not  occur  while 
the  thing  was  in  his  charge.  That  is  a  statutory  regulation  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  carriers ;  and  yet,  strangely,  it  is  declared  to  be  too  plain  for 
anything  but  statement  that  it  is  a  rule  of  evidence.  Perhaps  this  expo- 
sition may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  learned  and  able  judge 
who  gives  it  was  trained  in  the  practice  of  Louisiana,  where  common-law 
rnles  and  principles  are  much  modified  or  displaced.  The  same  remark, 
perhaps,  may  account  for  the  exposition  in  Coffin  v.  U.  S.,  1 56  U.  S.  432; 
and  in  Bram  v.  U.  S.,  168  U.  S.  532. 
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new  matter,  whicli  gives  occasion  for  rules  of  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  function  of  scrutinizing  the  mate- 
rial which  it  has  once  got,  of  observing  its  implications, 
&Dd  the  effect  of  one  iiart  on  another,  of  comparing  and 
inferring,  does  not  belong  to  the  region  of  the  law  of  evi- 
dence. To  the  hungry  furnace  of  the  reasoning  faculty 
the  law  of  evidence  is  but  a  stoker. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  set  down,  then,  that  the  whole 
process  of  legal  argumentation,  and  the  rules  for  it,  essen- 
tial as  these  are,  and  forever  pressing  upon  the  attention, 
are  mainly  an  affair  of  logic  and  general  experience,  not 
of  legal  precept.  I  say  mainly,  because  the  reasoning 
process,  in  its  application  to  particular  subjects,  gets 
always  a  tincture  from  the  subject-matter.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  rules  of  legal  practice  and  procedure,  qualifying 
and  restraining  the  free  processes  of  reason;  so  that  it  is 
a  proper  qualification,  when  we  use  the  phrase  legal  reason- 
ing; not  because,  as  compared  with  reasoning  in  general, 
it  calls  into  play  any  different  faculties  or  involves  any 
new  principles  or  methods,  or  is  the  creature  of  technical 
preceptsi  but  because  in  law,  as  elsewhere,  in  adjusting 
old  and  universal  methods  to  tha  immediate  purposes  in 
hand,  special  limitations,  exclusions,  and  qualifications 
have  to  be  taben  into  account.  In  particubr  and  emphati- 
cally, in  legal  reasoning,  such  peculiarities  spring  from  the 
practical  aims  of  a  court  of  justice  and  the  practical  con- 
ditions of  its  work;  e.g.,  from  the  nature  of  such  a  tribunal 
as  a  jury,  and  the  exigencies  of  time,  place,  and  subject- 
matter  which  control  its  o])erations.  In  dealing  with  liti- 
gation, courts  are  not  engaged  in  an  academic  exercise. 
With  them  the  search  for  troth  is  not  the  main  matter; 
their  desire  to  know  this,  and  tbeii  ability  to  use  it,  are 
limited  by  the  requirements  of  their  main  business,  namely, 
that  of  awarding  justice,  i.  e.,  awarding  it  so  far  as  they 
may,  under  the  rules  of  law,  and  according  to  established 
usages  and  forms.  The  doctrine  of  estoppel,  for  instance, 
Dft«n  makes  the  actual  truth  simply  irrelevant,  because 
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the  real  question  is,  What  is  it  just  and  lawful  that  a 
party  should  claim  ?  And  again,  —  whether  it  be  out  of 
regard  to  the  general  want  of  time  and  convenient  oppor- 
tunity ;  or  to  the  nature  of  the  questions  discussed^  and  the 
ordinary  methods  of  mankind  in  judging  of  the  practical 
problems  of  life  and  business,  and  the  practical  impossibil- 
ity of  running  an  inquiry  out  into  fine  details;  or  to  the 
nature  of  our  popular  tribunal^  the  jury ;  or  for  whatever 
reason;  we  have  principles  of  exclusion  which  limit  the 
inquiry,  and  so  the  evidence,  to  matters  that  have  a  clear 
and  obvious  bearing  and  a  plainly  appreciable  weight,  as 
contrasted  with  what  is  slight,  conjectural,  and  remote; 
and  to  matters  which  do  not  unnecessarily  tend  to  com- 
plicate and  confuse  the  determination  of  the  issue.  These 
I  call  principles,  rather  than  rules,  because  of  their  neces- 
sarily indeterminate  form,  and  their  appeal  to  the  general 
sense  and  judgment  of  the  tribunal;  as  contrasted  with 
definite  legal  rules,  in  the  application  of  which  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a  near  approach  to  unanimity  among 
competent  minds. 

We  have  no  treatises  and  no  chapters  of  treatises  that 
deal  separately  and  specifically  with  the  topic  of  legal 
reasoning  in  the  ascertainment  of  facts.  Copious  books 
on  Evidence,  on  Procedure,  and  on  the  many  branches  of 
substantive  law,  we  have,  but  none  upon  the  nature  and 
methods  of  that  art  by  which  all  the  rules  of  all  these 
various  subjects  are  applied  and  developed.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  now  to  furnish  one,  but  only  to  bring  this  subject 
out  into  the  light,  to  mark  its  characteristics,  and  to  em- 
phasize its  separate  place  and  distinctive  character. 

Why  is  any  such  exposition  needed  ?  Certainly  not, 
as  I  have  said,  because  legal  reasoning  differs  in  any  fun- 
damental respect  from  any  other  reasoning,  or  because 
lawyers  have  any  peculiar  organs  or  methods  for  tracking 
and  apprehending  the  truth.  What  is  called  the  "legal 
mind  "  is  still  the  human  mind,  and  it  must  reason  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  its  constitution.     There  is  a  good  deal 
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Sn  our  ordinary  legal  pliraseology  that  might  seem  to  dis- 
credit this,  as  when  we  read  of  rulea  that  rei/uire  ini'ereticea 
which  the  principles  of  sound  reasouing  neither  require 
nor  ivllow;  and  of  the  duty  to  weigh  a  rule  of  pi-esump- 
tion  in  one  scale  and  evidence  in  another.'  But  tliese 
are  merely  phrases;  the  real  thing  meant,  so  far  as  a 
cle-ar  meaning  can  be  imputed  to  them,  is  not  what  is 
said. 

But  while  legal  reasoning,  at  bottom,  is  like  all  other 
reasoning,  yet  a  thousand  practical  considerations  come 
in  to  shape  it.  There  is  one  grave  reason  for  discriminat- 
ing this  topic  and  remarking  its  characteristic  methods 
and  its  separate  place  which  has  been  too  little  observed, 
namely,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  run  over  and  mingle 
with  other  subjects,  and  to  distress  all  attempts  to  clarify 
them.  In  particular  this  hsis  happened  with  the  subject 
of  Evidence.  Rules,  principles,  and  methods  of  legal  rea- 
soning have  taken  on  the  color  and  used  the  phraseology 
of  this  subject,  and  thus  disguised,  have  figured  as  rules  of 
Evidence,  to  the  perplexity  and  contusion  of  those  who 
sought  for  a  strong  grasp  of  the  subject.  A  bastard  sort 
of  teotinicality  has  thus  sprung  up,  and  a  crop  of  fanciful 
reasons  fur  anomalies  destitute  of  reason,  which  baffle  and 
disgust  a  healthy  mind.  To  detach  and  scrutinize  this 
topic  of  legal  reasouing  would  tend  to  relieve  otir  main 
aabject  of  a  great  part  of  its  ditficnlties  and  ambiguities. 

What  would  be  some  of  the  leading  mattere  with  which 
such  an  exposition  would  have  to  deal  ?  It  would  need,  in 
the  first  place,  to  take  clearly  into  account  the  general 
scope  and  purposes  of  legal  reasoning  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  facts.  This  does  not,  like  mathematical  reason- 
ing, have  to  do  merely  with  ideal  truth,  with  mere  mental 
coDocptionsi  it  is  not  aiming  at  demonstration  and  ideally 
exnct  results;  it  deals  with  probabilities  and  not  with 
c«rtEdnties;  it  works  in  an  atmosphere,  and  not  in  a 
vacuum;  it  has  to  allow  for  friction,  for  accident  anil  mis" 
1  Stephen,  Dig.  Ev.  An.  I.;  I'.i/Vn.sa:,  501. 
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chance.  Nor  is  it,  like  natural  science,  occupied  merely 
with  objective  truth.  It  is  concerned  with  human  con- 
duct, and  all  its  elements  of  fraud,  inadvertence,  wilful- 
ness, and  uncertainty.  Nor,  as  in  history,  is  the  purpose 
in  hand  merely  that  of  ascertaining  and  setting  forth  the 
facts,  or  the  habits,  of  human  life  and  action.  In  all 
these  fields,  not  merely  is  the  subject-matter  in  hand  and 
the  purposes,  different  from  those  held  in  view  in  conduct- 
ing legal  inquiries,  but  it  is  handled  for  the  most  part 
under  different  conditions,  and  under  exigencies  of  time 
and  place  and  circumstance  that  control  the  general  aims 
in  view,  and  the  actual  conduct  of  the  proceedings.  The 
peculiar  character  and  scope  of  legal  reasoning  is  deter- 
mined by  its  purely  practical  aims  and  the  necessities  of 
its  procedure  and  machinery.  Litigation  imports,  for  the 
most  part,  as  we  have  seen,  a  contest,  and  adversaries.  It 
has  in  it,  therefore,  a  personal  element,  and  it  requires 
not  merely  a  consideration  of  what  is  just,  in  general,  but 
of  what  is  just  as  between  these  adversaries.  It  has  often 
to  be  conducted  with  the  aid  of  a  tribunal  whose  pecu- 
liarities in  point  of  number  and  of  physical  and  mental 
capacity,  and  whose  danger  of  being  misled  must  con- 
stantly be  considered.  It  must  shape  itself  to  various 
other  exigencies  of  a  practical  kind,  such  as  the  time  that 
it  is  possible  to  allow  to  any  particular  case,  the  reason- 
able limitations  of  the  number  of  witnesses,  the  opportu- 
nities for  reply,  and  the  chance  to  correct  errors.  It  must 
adjust  its  processes  to  general  ends,  so  as  generally  to 
promote  justice,  and  to  discourage  evil,  to  maintain  long- 
established  rights,  and  the  existing  governmental  order. 
The  judicial  office  is  really  one  of  administration.  Long 
after  the  business  of  legislation  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  king,  the  judicial  function  remained  with  him  and 
was  exercised  by  his  agents ;  by  judges  appointed  by  him, 
and  holding  office  merely  at  his  pleasure.  And  when  men 
began  to  talk  of  the  separation  of  the  departments  of 
government  it  was  long  before  the  judicial  department 
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took  anvthing  like  a.  co-ordinate  place.  Even  when  it  did 
take  that  place,  it  remaioed  still,  by  its  own  nature,  merely 
3,  branch  of  public  administration. 

While  all  this  is  true,  while  legal  reasoning  in  ascertain- 
ing facts,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  art  primarily,  and  above 
all,  subsidiary  to  dispensing  justice,  and  nut  primarily, 
and  above  all,  subsidiary  to  truth -seeking-,  while  its 
search  after  truth  is  subordinate  to  this  main  purpose ;  and 
while  it  thus  develops  its  own  maxims,  principles,  and 
rules,  growing  out  of  the  personal  relation  of  the  parties  to 
each  other  and  to  the  court;  out  of  the  general  ends  which 
the  court  has  in  view,  e.  g.,  out  of  the  need,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  supporting  property  and  ancient  rights,  and  of 
adhering  to  forms  and  precedents,  and  out  of  the  need,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  adapting  procedure  and  administration 
to  practical  exigencies  and  to  the  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity ;  out  of  the  necessity  for  decision  and  for  action 
of  some  sort;  out  of  the  practical  limitations  of  time;  out 
of  the  practical  requirements  of  good  sense ;  and  out  of  the 
accumulations  of  experience  in  the  conduct  of  trials ;  — 
while  these  are  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  legal 
reasoning,  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  only,  in  the 
nature  of  them,  so  many  reasonable  accommodations  of  the 
general  process  to  particular  subject-mattera  and  particu- 
lar aims.  Amidst  tbem  all  the  great  characteristics  of 
the  art  of  reasoning  and  the  laws  of  thought  still  remain 
constant.  As  reganls  the  main  methods  in  hand,  they  are 
still  those  tuite oh nical  ways  of  all  sound  reasoning,  of  the 
logical  process  in  its  normal  and  ordinary  mauifestatio 
and  the  niles  that  govern  it  here  are  the  general  rules 
that  govern  it  everywhere,  the  ordinary  rules  of  human 
thouglit  and  human  experience,  to  be  sought  in  the  ordi- 
nary sources,  and  not  in  law  books.  And  so  a  knowledge 
of  these  processes  and  metho<l8  is  presupposed  in  all 
judges  and  lawyers.  When  Abraham  Fraunce,  therefore, 
the  friend  of  Kir  Philip  Sidney,  published,  in  1588,  "The 
lAwyer's  Logic,"  it  turned  out  to  be  only  a  rather  novel 
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sort  of  treatise  on  the  general  subject,  illustrated  by 
examples  from  Plowden's  recent  volume  of  1571,  and  other 
law  books.  He  had  first  written  his  book  under  the  name 
of  "The  Shepherd's  Logic,"  taking  his  examples  from 
Spenser's  poem,  "The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  published  in 
1579.  The  illustrations  differed;  the  thing  illustrated  was 
the  same. 

We  may  dismiss,  then,  any  notion  that  legal  reasoning 
is  some  non-natural  process  by  which  the  human  mind  is 
required  to  infer  what  does  not  logically  follow.  Expres- 
sions that  import  this  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  phrases 
for  what  may  be  and  should  be  more  accurately  stated. 
The  technicalities  of  legal  reasoning  merely  grow  out  of 
the  material,  the  subject-matter,  in  which  it  works. 

The  three  chapters  next  following  may  indicate  more 
fully  the  contrivances  and  methods  of  legal  reasoning,  and 
in  some  degree  illustrate  what  is  here  said  about  it.  But 
enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  that  one  who  would 
understand  our  law  of  evidence,  must  detach,  and  hold 
apart  from  it  all  that  belongs  to  that  other  untechnical  and 
far  wider  subject. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

JUDICIAL  NOTICE. 

Ws  have  observed  that  not  all  the  matter  of  fact  which 
eoorts  and  juries  rest  upon,  in  deciding  cases^  needs  to  be 
communicated  to  them  by  the  parties.  Much,  in  every 
case,  is  known  already,  and  much  is  common  to  all  cases; 
such  things  are  assumed,  stated  and  reasoned  upon  without 
discussion.  Often,  also,  much  of  which  there  might,  in 
point  of  mere  theory,  be  a  doubt,  will,  as  a  matter  of  estab- 
lished practice,  be  allowed  by  the  court,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, without  formal  proof.  And  there  is  much  which 
belongs  in  a  dubious  and  arguable  region,  as  to  which  a 
court  may  or  may  not  proceed  in  this  manner. 

The  maxim  that  what  is  known  need  not  be  proved, 
manifesta  [or  notoria]  non  indigent  probationer  may  be 
traced  far  back  in  the  civil  and  the  canon  law;  indeed,  it 
is  probably  coeval  with  legal  procedure  itself.  We  find 
it  as  a  maxim  in  our  own  books,  ^  and  it  is  applied  in 
every  part  of  our  law.  It  is  qualified  by  another  prin- 
ciple, also  very  old,  and  often  overtopping  the  former  in 
its  importance,  —  non  refert  quid  notum  sit  judici,  si 
notum  non  sit  in  forma  judiciL^  These  two  maxims  seem 
to  intimate  the  whole  doctrine  of  judicial  notice.     It  has 

1  Biacton's  Note  Book,  tupra  13  n. ;  7  Co.  39  a-39  b ;  11  Co.  25 ;  State 
r.  Intoxicating  Liqnon,  73  Maine,  278. 

*  Coke,  C.  J.,  in  an  action  of  slander,  Crawford  v.  Blisse,  2  Bui.  150 
(1613),  qnotee  this  from  Bracton,  to  support  the  overstrained  doctrine  oL 
his  own  daj  about  taking  the  words  charged  in  mitiori  sentw 
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two  aspects,  one  regarding  the  liberty  which  the  judicial 
functionary  has  in  taking  things  for  granted,  and  the  other 
the  restraints  that  limit  him.^ 

What  is  the  nature  and  scope  of  this  doctrine  of  judi- 
cial notice,  and  whereabout  in  the  law  does  it  belong  ?  In 
trying  to  answer  these  questions,  I  propose  first  to  deal 
briefly  with  the  second  one;  then  to  present  a  number 
of  cases  which  may  furnish  illustration,  as  well  as  a  test 
and  a  basis  of  judgment  as  regards  both  questions;  then 
to  consider  briefly  the  sort  of  thing  of  which  courts  will 
take  notice  without  proof,  distinguishing  also  the  case  of 
juries;  and  finally  to  mention  a  few  discriminations  which 
it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  if  one  would  make  an 
intelligent  application  of  the  principle.  The  first  question 
will  have  been  answered  as  we  go  along. 

I.  Whereabout  in  the  law  does  the  doctrine  of  judicial 
notice  belong  ?  Wherever  the  process  of  reasoning  has  a 
place,  and  that  is  everywhere.  Not  peculiarly  in  the  law 
of  evidence.  It  does,  indeed,  find  in  the  region  of  evi- 
dence a  frequent  and  conspicuous  application;  but  the 
habit  of  regarding  this  topic  as  a  mere  title  in  the  law  of 
evidence   obscures  the  true  conception  of  both  subjects. 

^  The  expression  "  to  take  notice  of ''  anything,  in  our  ordinary  popular 
phraseology,  imports  observing  or  remarking  it.  In  the  legal  language 
of  to-day  to  "  take  notice  "  has  a  meaning  correlative  to  that  of  giving 
notice ;  namely,  that  of  a  man's  accepting  or  charging  himself  with  a  notifi- 
cation, or  with  the  imputation  of  knowledge  of  a  thing.  But  the  import  of 
the  legal  expression  to  "  take  judicial  notice,"  as  indicating  the  recogoition 
without  proof  of  something  as  existing  or  as  being  true,  seems  traceable 
rather  to  an  older  English  usage.  The  word  '*  notice  "  was  formerly  often 
used  interchangeably  with  knowledge,  and  with  our  legal  term  "  con- 
usance." In  the  English  of  our  Bible  we  read:  ''Wherefore  have  we 
afflicted  our  souls  and  thou  takest  no  knowledge  ?  "  (Isa.  Iviii.  3.)  "They 
took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus.**  (Acts  iv.  13.) 
So  we  find  in  the  Norman  French  of  our  old  reports  the  expressions  take 
"  notice  "  and  take  "  conusance ;  "  and  when  the  reports  begin  to  be  trans 
lated  and  published  in  English,  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  later,  wc 
find  that  the  phrase  becomes,  interchangeably,  take  notice,  take  knowledge, 
and  take  conusance. 
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That  habit  is  quite  modern.  The  careful  observer  will 
notice  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  cases  involving 
judicial  notice  raise  no  question  at  all  in  that  part  of  the 
law;  they  relate  to  pleading,  to  the  construction  of  the 
tecord  or  of  other  writings,  the  legal  definition  of  words, 
the  interpretation  of  conduct,  the  process  of  reasoning, 
and  the  regulation  of  trials.  In  short,  the  cases  relate  to 
the  exercise  of  the  function  of  judicature  in  all  its  scope 
and  at  every  step.  The  nature  of  the  process,  as  well  as 
the  name  of  it,  lind  their  best  illustration  in  some  of  the 
older  cases,  long  before  questions  in  the  law  of  evidence 
engaged  attention.  We  are  the  less  surprised,  therefore, 
to  find  that  it  was  not  until  Starkie  printed  his  book  on 
evidence,  in  1824,  that  any  special  mention  of  this  subject 
occurs  in  legal  treatises  on  evidence;  and  that  this  writer 
has  very  little  to  say  about  it.^  The  subject  of  judicial 
notice,  then,  belongs  to  the  general  topic  of  legal  or  judi- 
cial reasoning.  It  is,  indeed,  woven  into  the  very  texture 
of  the  judicial  function.  In  conducting  a  process  of 
judicial  reasoning,  as  of  other  reasoning,  not  a  step  can  be 
taken  without  assuming  something  which  has  not  been 
proved;  •  and  the  capacity  to  do  this,  with  competent  judg- 

>  SUrk.  Et.  i.  -100-^0.^.  Bentham,  to  be  nare,  io  hia  "Rationale  of 
Jodidal  Evidence  "  (which  wna  not  a  law  hook),  composed  in  1803-1S1S, 
Wid  pnblistieil  [uutlr  liy  DnmoDt  in  1S23,  noil  in  full  uoder  the  editorehtp 
ot  John  Stniitt  Mill  in  \S27,  had  hricflj  discugaed  the  question  (Works, 
i.  376,  book  i.  c.  IS)  how  tar  a  judge  can  pass  on  iiueationsof  fact  without 
'cridcnce."  He  concludes,  initr  alia,  that  a  judge  Hhould  he  allowod  "  at 
he  initance  at  either  party  to  pronounce,  and,  ia  the  formstion  of  the 
KTonnd  of  the  decigion.  assume,  anr  alle);ed  matter  of  fact  as  not'>riouB," 
■object  to  the  right  of  the  other  party  Co  deny  the  notoriety-  and  call 
(or  proof. 

•  Suphen  (Dii;.  Ey.,  lat  and  2d  sjIs.,  c,  yii.)  originally  dealt  with 
jnilicial  notice  under  Che  ^neral  head  of  "  Proof."  and  tlie  special  head 
ol  ■■  Facta  which  need  not  be  Proved."  For  this  ha  was  taken  to  task  by 
•a  acute  critic  |ao  Sol.  Journal,  937),  who  snggested  thai  since  Stephen'* 
wi-  93,  relating  to  the  burden  of  proof,  declares  that  whoeyer  desires  a 
jndgment  as  to  any  leeal  right  depending  on  the  existence  or  Doo-esiat- 
niM  of  beta  which  he  asserts,  "  mnst  pTore  that  Chose  facta  do  or  do  not 
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ment  and  efficiency^  is  imputed  to  judges  and  juries  as 
part  of  their  necessary  mental  outfit. 

eodst ; "  and  since  art  59  (about  jadicial  notice)  declares  that  some  tacts 
asserted  by  a  party  need  not  be  proved  by  him,  —  the  true  place  for  this 
last  was  that  of  an  exception  to  the  art  93.  This  led  Stepheo*  in  his 
third  edition,  to  change  the  special  head  of  c.  viL  from  "Facts  which 
need  not  be  Proved "  to  ''  Facts  proved  Otherwise  than  by  Evidence  " 
(liis  definition  of  "  evidence,"  art.  1,  being  (a)  the  statements  of  witnesses 
iu  court,  and  (6)  documents  produced  in  court),  and  called  forth  certain 
remarks  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  (Little  and  Brown's  ed.  (1877) 
26 :  "  By  proof  I  mean  the  means  used  of  making  the  court  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  given  fact ;  and  surely  the  simplest  possible  way  of  doing  so 
is  to  remind  the  court  that  it  knows  it  already.  It  is  like  proving  that  it  is 
raining  by  telling  the  judge  to  look  out  of  the  window.  It  has  been  said 
that  judicial  notice  should  come  under  the  head  of  burden  of  proof ;  bat 
surely  this  is  not  so. '  The  rules  as  to  burden  of  proof  show  which  side 
ought  to  call  upon  the  court  to  take  judicial  notice  of  a  particular  fact ; 
but  the  act  of  taking  judicial  notice,  of  consciously  recalling  to  the  mind 
a  fact  known,  but  not  for  the  moment  adverted  to,  is  an  act  of  precisely 
the  same  kind  as  listening  to  the  evidence  of  a  witness  or  reading  a  doca- 
ment ;  that  is,  belongs  to  the  general  head  of  proof."  As  regards  all  this, 
one  or  two  things  may  be  briefly  remarked :  (a)  **  The  general  head  of 
proof,"  and  **  the  means  uded  of  making  the  court  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  given  fact,"  include  the  whole  topic  of  legal  reasoning ;  they  spread 
far  beyond  the  law  of  evidence.  The  same  reach  belongs  to  the  burden 
of  proof.  So  that  both  Stephen  and  his  critic  recognize  the  wide  scope  of 
judicial  notice.  (6)  It  seems  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  subject 
of  judicial  notice  to  speak  of  it  as  '*  a  means  of  making  the  court  aware  " 
of  a  fact ;  it  has  to  do  not  merely  with  the  action  of  the  court  when  the 
parties  are  seeking  to  move  it,  but  wlien  alone  and  acting  upon  its  own 
motion.  To  read  a  document  in  court,  or  to  listen  to  a  witness  there,  is 
to  deal  with  "  evidence ; "  and  so  when  an  object  is  submitted  to  the 
judge's  inspection  in  court.  But  the  true  conception  of  what  is  judicially 
known  is  that  of  something  which  is  not,  or  rather  need  not  be  unless  the 
tribunal  wishes  it,  the  subject  of  either  evidence  or  argument — something 
which  is  already  in  the  court's  possession,  or  at  any  rate  is  so  accessible 
that  there  is  no  occasion,  unless  the  court  ask  for  it,  to  use  "  any  means  to 
make  the  court  aware  "  of  it ;  something  which  it  may  deal  with  quite 
unhampered  by  any  rules  of  law.  In  making  this  inyestigation,  the  jadge 
is  emancipated  entirely  from  all  the  rules  of  evidence  laid  down  for  the 
investigation  of  facts  in  general.  Markby,  Notes  to  Indian  Evid.  Act. 
London,  Henry  Frowde,  1897.  (c)  There  is  sometimes  confusion  between 
judicial  notice  and  inspection,  or  the  dealing  by  a  court  with  what  Ben 
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II.  Let  me  illustrate  the  subject  by  a  number  of  cliissi- 
fied  ciises  drawn  from  all  periods  of  our  law.  I  shall  risk 
a  suspiciou  of  pedantry  for  the  aake  of  emphasizing  the 
main  paint. 

1.  Certain  cases  relating  to  the  pleadings  and  matters 
of  record.  In  looking  at  these  the  reader  will  find  con- 
atODt  illustration  of  what  has  already  been  indicated,  that 
the  right  of  a  court  to  act  upon  what  is  iu  point  of  fact 
known  to  it  must  be  subordinate  to  those  requirements 
of  form  and  orderly  communication  which  regulate  the 
mode  of  bringing  controversies  into  court,  and  of  stating 
and  conducting  them.  If  formal  words  are  necessary,  as 
ftUinvce,  titurdrai'lt,  and  bunjlarher,  in  the  old  private 
appeals,  and  in  indictments,  you  must  use  them.  If  a 
certain  form  of  action  is  necessary,  you  must  resort  to  it. 
If  a  certain  order  or  time  of  presentation  be  necessary, 
you  must  conform  to  it.     If,  as   regards  the  fulness  of 

tham  calla  "  real  Bvidonce,"  —  a  thing  Bubmitted  dirtctly  to  the  aensea  of 
the  tribunal ;  aa  in  SceplieuBon  v.  The  Stat«,2S  luU.  272  (ISGT).  wliere  Che 
trial  judge  had  derided  the  iiueBtiun  whether  the  itppellaiiC  wm  over  tout- 
teea  yean  at  age  bj  Biuplr  iDBpec:tiiig  him.  He  certilied  to  the  upper 
court  tbat"M  the  defendant,  being  pcegeiii  io  court,  presented  ...  the 
appeaiancd  gf  a  ftitt-grown  man,  «uch  proof  [i.  t.,  other  evideuce]  was  not 
rcqnired."  Of  rootte  this  was  merely  an  instance  of  settling  a  queatioa 
bv  the  use  of  a  certoiu  sort  of  evidence.  —  and  it  may  be  adde^  that  it 
was,  at  common  law,  a  very  familiar  way.  Supra.  21, 104,  But  the  upper 
coorl  describe  the  sitaalion  as  one  where  "  n<i  proof  whatever  was  oITered 
KB  tn  the  age  of  the  defendaat."  "  The  judge  was  not  a  witness,  and  tbe 
Stat«  Is  uut  entitled  to  aiail  itself  of  his  knowledge,  except  upon  matters 
(4  w)iicli  the  conrt  takes  jndiciid  tiotii-e."  Tlii^  real  ground  of  the  cuurt's 
ilecisiun  here  (grantiug  a  new  trial)  appenred  to  lie  that  when  a  jury  or 
trial  Judge  deddes  a  iiuestiun  nt  fnrt  In  tliia  wn_v,  n  party  loses  the  bouelit 
of  bis  eiceptionii,  becsuee  tliere  is  no  way  tif  presenting  the  evideiu'e  to 
an  appellate  court  in  such  n  matiuer  as  to  enable  it  to  judgo  of  "  the 
nuoD abb] cess  of  the  impre«sioii "  maile  npiin  the  mind  of  tbe  lower  tri- 
IranaL  It  is  difbcult  to  nsseiit  Co  the  court's  ronception  of  what  took  place 
at  tbe  trial,  or  their  view  ihnt  it  is  impniBilile  to  hnie  the  full  benefit  of 
exceptions  when  the  trial  court  avails  itself  uf  "  real  evidence."  Stephen's 
illnsttation  of  "  proving  that  it  is  rainiiiFC  hv  telling  the  judge  to  look  onl 
ut  tbe  window,"  is  another  inrtance  of  tlie  uiie  of  real  ei-Jdeuce. 
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detail  or  the  precision  of  allegation,  there  be  any  rule  of 
"certainty,"  you  must  conform  to  that.  If  there  be  any 
rule  of  the  substantive  law  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
actionable  or  punishable  thing,  or  what  is  a  defence,  of 
course  the  pleadings  and  the  record  must  come  up  to 
it.  Under  this  general  head  may  be  put  the  following 
cases : — 

(a)  In  1302,^  in  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin  against 
John  de  Wilton  and  others,  a  plea  in  abatement  for  mis- 
nomer was  put  forward :  "  Westcot,  Sir  John  answers  and 
says  that  his  name  is  John  de  Willington;  judgment  of 
the  writ.  .  .  .  Hunt.  Known  by  this  name;  ready,  etc. 
Brompton,  J.  He  is  known  through  all  England  as 
Willington,  and  by  no  other  name,  and  that  well  know 
we;  and  therefore  as  to  John  you  shall  take  nothing  by 
your  writ."  This,  as  we  have  it,  is  giving  judgment  upon 
a  point  of  ordinary  fact  as  being  notorious. 

(b)  In  1332-3,^  in  a  quare  impedit  against  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Peter's  at  York,  the  Dean  made  no  appear- 
ance. Counsel  stated  that  he  was  dead,  and  then:  "  Trewe.* 
Where  notice  comes  tliat  a  man  is  dead  you  are  not  to  go 
to  judgment  against  him.  It  is  a  notorious  thing  that  the 
Dean  is  dead,  and,  therefore,  you  should  not  go  to  judg- 
ment against  him.  Herle  (C.  J.).  We  cannot  go  to  judg- 
ment upon  a  thing  notorious,  but  only  according  to  what 
the  process  before  us  is.  Basset.  A  quare  impedit  was 
brought  against  H.  de  Stanton,*  and  he  died  pending  the 
writ,  wherefore  the  writ  abated.  Herle.  The  writ  was 
not  abated  by  judgment,  but  the  plaintiff  waived  his  writ 
because  he  knew  that  he  was  dead." 

(c)  In  1456,*  in  a  quare  impedit,  the  declaration  related 
to  a  church  in  Wales,  and  the  writ  was  brought  in  the 

1  y.  B.  30  &  31  Ed.  I.  256. 

2  Y.  B.  7  Ed.  III.  4,  7. 

'  Semble,  Simon  de  Trewethosa,  a  serjeant  of  the  period. 
^  Herle's  predecessor  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Flew. 
^  y.  B.  35  H.  VL  30,  35. 
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County  of  Hereford.  LiUhton,  for  the  defendant,  objected 
tiiiit  ilie  plaintiff  had  not  stated,  either  iu  his  account  cr 
liii  writ,  that  Hereford  adjoined  Wales,  and  the  law  le- 
quired  that  the  action  should  be  brought  in  a  county  adjoin- 
ing. But  the  court  held  with  the  plaintiff,  who  insisteii 
that  '^prima  facie  it  will  be  intended  that  the  County  of 
Hereford  adjoins  Wales  until  the  contrary  is  alleged;  if 
the  defendant  would  take  advantage  of  this,  he  should 
allege  that  the  County  of  Hereford  Is  not  adjoining,  or 
otherwise  it  will  be  takeu  that  it  is." 

(d)  In  1552-3,'  in  an  action  of  debt  upon  a  statute  the 
defendant  demurred  to  the  declaration  for  misreciting  the 
Statute  as  being  of  the  32  H.  VIII.,  while  in  truth  it  was 
of  the  33  H.  VIII,  Samiders,  for  the  plaintiff,  argued: 
"You  judges  have  a  private  knowledge  and  a  judicial 
knowledge  (iin  pryuafe  tcyence  et  un  hidi/ecall  acijenre),  anil 
of  your  private  knowledge  you  cannot  judge.  .  .  .  [And 
then  he  recites  the  story  of  Gascoigne  and  Henry  IV., 
in  Y.  B.  7  H.  IV.  41  {infra.  291),  adding:]  But  there  he 
could  not  acquit  him  and  give  judgment  of  his  own  private 
knowledge.  But  where  yon  have  a  judicial  knowledge, 
there  you  may,  and  you  may  give  judgment  according  to  it. 
As  if  one  be  arraigned  upon  an  indictment  for  an  offence 
which  is  pardoned  by  Parliament,  there  you  ought  not  to 
proceed  in  it  or  give  judgment  if  he  is  found  guilty. 
because  it  appears  to  you  by  your  judicial  knowledge  that 
you  ought  not  to  arraign  him.  For  the  judges  ought  to 
take  notice  (prender  eo?nisance)  of  statutes  which  appear 
to  them  judicially,  although  they  are  not  pleaded ;  and  then 
the  misrecital  of  that  whereof  the  judges  ought  to  take 
notice  without  recital  is  not  material."  But  the  court 
held  that  while  the  plaintiff  need  not  recite  the  statute 
"because  it  is  a  general  statute,  and  extends  to  every  one 
of  the  king's  subjects,  and  the  justices  are  bound  to  take 

Pirtridge  ri.  Stranjce,  Wo*.  TT,  8.V84-  It  will  be  rempmbeiwl  tliat 
TloiTclpi)  wai  flnC  pabltthed  in  Freued  iu  I5T1 ;  tlie  tcaaslalioti  &nt  tf 
pe«red  ttboot  two  centuries  later,  iu  1761. 
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notice  of  it;  .  .  .  [yet]  the  count  should  abate  for  the  mis- 
recital.  .  .  .  For  declarations  ought  to  have  two  things; 
the  first  is  certainty,  in  order  that  the  defendant  may 
know  what  he  is  to  answer  to ;  .  .  .  the  other  thing  .  .  • 
is  truth.  ...  In  our  case  he  has  grounded  his  action 
upon  a  statute  by  him  recited,  where  it  appears  to  us  judi- 
cially that  there  is  no  such  statute  made  at  that  time." 
Here  the  court  was  called  upon  to  take  judicial  cognizance 
of  the  date  of  a  statute,  and  they  did  it;  but,  again,  they 
were  restrained  from  giving  the  plaintiff  any  benefit  of  their 
knowledge  by  a  rule  of  pleading.  It  was  not  known  in 
forma  judicii^ 

(e)  In  1588-9,  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  there  was  a 
special  verdict  which  set  forth  the  founding  of  a  hospital 
by  the  name  of  The  Master  and  Chaplains  of  the  Hospital 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  late  King  of  England,  of  the  Savoy, 
and  that  afterwards  the  said  master  and  chaplains  being 
seized,  etc.,  leased  the  same  to  the  defendant  by  the  name 
of  W.  H.,  Master  of  the  Hospital  .  .  .  called  the  Savoy. 
And  afterwards  by  their  true  name  they  leased  the  same 
to  Thomas  Fanshawe  the  plaintiff's  lessor,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  lease  to  the  defendant  by  the  name 
above  stated  was  good.*  The  ground  upon  which  the 
judges  went  who  decided,  in  the  Exchequer  of  Pleas,  that 
the  first  lease  was  bad,  and  also  those  who  agreed  with 
them  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  seems  to  have  been  that 
a  very  high  degree  of  "  certainty  "  was  required  in  such  a 
case.'    The  case  is  here  cited  mainly  for  the  high-strung 

1  Supra,  277. 

2  Marriott  v.  Pascall,  I  Leon.  159 ;  8.  c.  sub  n<m.  Mariot  v,  Mascal, 
1  And.  202,  and  sub  nom.  Fanshawe's  case,  Moore,  228.  The  caM  was  hard 
fonght ;  in  the  Exchequer  of  Pleas  it  waa  held  (Manwood,  C.  B.,  dissent- 
ing: in  a  long  opinion,  preserved  in  Moore's  Reports)  that  the  first  lease 
was  bad.  In  the  Exchequer  Chamber  the  court  discussed  it  without 
giving  judgment,  and  were  divided  in  opinion ;  the  full  opinion  of  An- 
derson (C.  J.  C.  P.)  is  found  in  his  reports.  But  the  case  was  finallj 
settled  by  the  parties. 

^  See  the  quaint,  pedantic  discourse  of  Anderson,  C.  J.,  on  words  and 
names,  in  his  long  opinion  in  1  And.  20S-220. 
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reasoning  of  Coke  in  arguing  for  the  plaintiff,  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  against  the  lease:  "If  the 
given  to  this  hospital  upon  the  foundation  of  it  and  the 
name  usurped  Jn  the  lease  be  not  ununi  in  sen^ii  (not  in 
your  private  understanding  as  private  persons,  but  in  your 
judicial  knowledge  upon  the  record,  quod 
retidet,  aa  judges  of  record)  then  this  lease  is  void.  For 
although  you  as  private  persons,  otherwise  than  by  record, 
know  that  the  hospital  of  Savoy  and  the  hospital  vocat. 
le  Sami/  are  all  one  hospital,  you  ought  not  upon  that 
your  private  knowledge  to  give  judgment,  unless  your 
judicial  knowledge  agree  with  it;  that  Is,  the  knowledge 
which  is  out  of  the  records  which  you  have  before  you. 
Bat  if  the  name  given  upon  the  foundation  and  the  usurped 
name  be  not  idem  semu,  in  your  judicial  knowledge,  and 
you  cannot  otherwise  conceive  the  identity  of  these  two 
hospitals  nor  make  any  construction  to  imagine  it  but  by 
the  record,  for  the  record  is  your  eye  of  justice,  and  you 
have  no  other  eye  to  look  unto  the  cause  depending  before 
you  bat  the  record,  and  to  this  purpose  he  cited  the  case 
of  7  H.  IV.  108  [siV,  but  meaning  probably  7  H-  IV. 
41, — which  is  thereupon  inaccurately  stated],  .  .  so  in 
ottr  case,  it  may  be  that  you  in  your  private  knowledge 
know  that  the  hospital  de  la  Siroi/  and  the  hospital  vacat. 
le  Savoy  is  all  one ;  but  that  doth  not  appear  unto  yoii  upon 
the  record  which  is  before  you,  but  it  may  be,  for  any- 
thing that  appears  in  the  record,  that  they  are  diverse  and 
sereral  hospitals.     Therefore  the  lease  is  void." ' 

I  Toaflthi*  learneil  triviality  mid  that  of  Manwood.C.  B..  msupportinf! 
iIm  mm  of  ibe  liefeodant  agninst  another  objectioD,  iiamelf ,  that  the  le 
WM  bail  a*  omitciDg  ilie  Kord  Inie  (hu/ht),  in  the  tlcBig-aatiou  of  Kinff 
Mairr  Vtt.  It  ia  lucendeil,  he  aajs,  that  he  who  speake  of  Kinu  Ueary 
VIL  (pealu  of  th«  lat«  kine  of  thnt  name,  "  jnn  as  tli«  Deau  ani)  Chapter 
tS  Carlihle  wa8  incurponitml  br  tlie  name  of  the  Denn  anil  Chnpter  of  lh« 
HoIt  anil  tintliviilcd  Trinity,  of  Carlisle :  and  in  tKe  1ea«e  they  omit  iiii- 
dirided.  yet  wa*  it  Kood  enough,  .  .  .  and  the  reaiiun  wi»  beraiue  br  tlte 
name  ot  the  Trinity  the  word  '  undivided  '  ia  aa  BtrnnKly  intetidnil  as  if  il 
««r«  cxpTMaed ;  for  everybody  knows  that  the  Trlaily  Ik  utiillrfded,  ud 
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(/)  In  1611  an  indictment  alleged  an  arrest  at  London 
on  18  November  "  between  the  hours  of  five  and  six  in  the 
afternoon."  It  was  contended  that  the  arrest  was  illegal 
as  being  in  the  night,  i.e.,  after  sunset;  but  the  court 
("  all  the  judges  of  England  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer  ") 
"resolved  that  although  in  truth  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  in  November  is  part  of  the  night,  yet  the  court  is 
not  bound  ex  officio  to  take  conusance  of  it,  no  more  than 
in  the  case  of  burglary  without  these  words,  in  node  .  .  . 
or  noctanter.^^  ^ 

{g)  And  again,  under  this  head  belong  such  cases  as 
that  of  Taylor  v,  Barclay,^  where,  on  a  demurrer  to  a  bill 
in  equity  which  alleged  that  the  British  Government  had 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
South  America,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  having  informed 
himself  at  the  foreign  office  that  this  was  not  true,  took 
judicial  notice  of  the  fact;  and  he  declined  to  hold  that 
the  admissions  of  the  demurrer  extended  to  what  was  thus 
known  to  the  court  to  be  a  false  allegation. 

2.  A  second  class  of  cases  relates  merely  to  the  con- 
struction of  writings  or  the  interpretation  of  words.  Here 
the  courts  take  notice  of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  language 
and  of  usual  habits  of  speech;  and  they  formerly  took 

80  in  36  H.  VI.  the  foundation  was  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  the 
Apostles,  and  the  lease  omitted  the  Apostles,  and  yet  good,  for  it  is  in- 
tended in  the  plea,  and  all  know  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  Apostles.  So 
also  the  lease  is  good  where  the  foundation  is  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
and  Virgin  is  omitted ;  yet  it  is  good,  for  all  men  well  know  that  Mary 
was  blessed  and  a  Virgin.'* 

1  Mackelley's  case,  9  Co.  65  a,  67 ;  tb.  62.  The  phrases  here  are  prob- 
ably those  of  the  first  English  edition  of  these  reports  in  1658,  long  after 
Coke's  death  in  1633.  He  published  his  reports  in  Norman  French.  The 
ninth  book  appeared  in  1613,  and  the  passage  above  quoted  (not  to  quote 
it  all)  reads  in  the  French :  ''  Le  court  nest  tenus  ex  officio  a  prender  conu- 
sance de  ceo  nient  pluis  que  in  case  de  hurglarie  sans  ceux  parofes  in  nocte 
eiusdem  diet,  or  noctanter."  In  Trotman*s  ''  Epitome  **  of  the  first  eleven 
books,  published  in  1640,  this  reads  (p.  468),  "  Court  nest  ten  p  prend 
notice"  etc. 

2  2  Sim.  213  (1828). 
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notice,  not  merely,  as  now,  of  the  general  meaning,  but 
also  of  the  local  use  of  language.' 

(u)  In  1536,°  in  holding  good  the  condition  of  a  bond  to 
pay  seven  pounds  to  the  obligor's  own  wife,  Fitzherbert, 
J.,  says:  "The  meaning  and  intent  of  the  parties  shall 
be  taken;  for  I  have  seen  this  ease  adjudged:  Two  made 
a  contract  for  eighteen  bairels  of  ale,  .  .  .  and  the  buyer 
would  have  had  the  barrels  when  the  ale  was  gone;  adjudged 
that  he  should  not,  because  it  is  commonly  used  that  the 
seller  shocld  have  them,  and  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
parties  that  the  buyer  slioulrt  have  the  barrels  but  only 
the  ale.  Suppose  I  make  a  covenant  with  you  that  if  you 
come  to  my  house  I  will  give  you  a  cup  of  wine;  if  you 
come  you  shall  not  have  the  cup,  for  it  cannot  be  intended 
(enUnd)  that  my  intent  was  to  give  you  the  cup." 

(b)    In  1611,*  on  the  defendant's  demurrer,  in  an  action 
of  debt  on  a  bond,  —  in  passing  upon  the  meaning  of  these 
words  in  the  condition,  namely,  "which  should  be  levied," 
Fleming,  C.  J.,  laid  it  down  that,  "as  touching  construc- 
tion of  words  they  shall  be  taken  according  to  the  .  .  ■ 
intent  of  parties,  .  .  ■  and  this  intention  and  construction 
of  words  shall  be  taken  according  to  the  vulgar  and  usual 
sense,  phrase,  and  manner  of  speech  of  these  words  and 
of  that  place  where  the  words  are  epoken."     In  this  case, 
I   while  there  was  no  averment  that  the  words  had  any  pecu- 
local  meaning,  the  argument  of  counsel  was  in  the 
I  terms  adopted  by  the  court  and  just  quoted,  and  he  illus- 
1  trated  thus:  "As  in  Lincolnshire  where  eight  strikes  make 
a  bushel,  the  judges  of  the  common  law  are  for  to  take 
notice  of  particular  usages  in  several  places,  as  of  London 
[  measure  in  buying  of  cloth  there." 

(e)  And  bo  in  1613  and  1623,  in  actions  on  the  case  (1) 
I  for  not  delivering  "20  Citmhox  tritirl,"  "though  it  is  not 
[  ATerred  by  any  Anylice  i^uirl  est    Cumhos,  yet  the  court 

1  See  McGregor  v.  Gn^otj,  1 1  M.  &  W.  p.  SSft. 

*  Y.  B- 37  H.  vm.  27.  ia. 

•  Hewet  V.  Painter,  1  Bui.  17*. 
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ought  to  take  notice  thereof,  being  the  phrase  of  the  coun- 
try of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  other  places,  and  there 
well  known ; "  (2)  upon  a  sale  of  "  quosdam  carrucas  siffnatas, 
Anglice  car-rooms,  though  it  is  not  averred  what  is  in- 
tended by  the  word  '  car-rooms '  nor  what  it  signifies,  yet 
the  declaration  is  good;  for  it  is  a  phrase  in  London  well 
known,  of  which  the  court  ought  to  take  notice,  this  being 
a  phrase  of  the  country."  * 

{d)  There  was  a  set  of  cases  where  the  courts,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  a  particular  kind  of  action,  adopted  a 
rule  which  refused  to  give  effect  to  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  words,  and  persisted  for  many  years  in  considering  only 
whether  they  could  not  be  made  to  bear  some  other 
meaning.  Actions  for  defamation,  which  were  a  slip 
transplanted  from  the  popular  and  ecclesiastical  courts, 
started  into  such  a  savage  luxuriance  of  growth  in  the 
king's  courts,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
that  the  judges  appear  to  have  been  frightened.*  For 
many  years  they  did  their  best  to  discourage  the  action  by 
applying  a  rule  that  the  words  should  be  taken  in  mitiori 
sensu.  For  example,  it  was  held  that  it  was  not  action- 
able, as  imputing  crime,  to  say  of  another,"' Thou  hast 
stolen  by  the  highway  side,"  for  it  might  be  taken  that 
he  came  unawares  upon  some  one  by  the  highway,  or  that 
he  stole  a  stick  under  a  hedge;  or  to  say,^  ''Holt  struck 
his  cook  on  the  head  with  a  cleaver  and  cleaved  his  head; 

1  Holle's  Ab.,  Court,  C.  6,  7.  '*  By  car-rooms/'  adds  RoUe,  "  is  intended 
a  mark  which  the  Lord  Mayor  puts  upon  a  cart." 

^  See  Professor  Maitland's  admirable  little  paper  on  "  Slander  in  the 
Middle  Ages/'  in  the  Green  Bag,  ii.  4  (January,  1890).  As  late  as  1671 
we  find  Vaughau,  C  J.,  saying,  in  Ring  v.  Lake  (2  Ventris,  28),  in  an  ac- 
tion of  slander :  "  The  growth  of  these  actions  will  spoil  all  commoni- 
cations ;  a  man  shall  not  say  such  an  inn  or  such  wine  is  not  good.  Their 
progress  extends  to  all  professions.  .  .  .  The  words  spoken  here  have  no 
more  relation  to  the  plaintiff's  profession,  than  to  say  of  a  lawyer  he  hath 
a  red  nose,  or  but  a  little  head/'    Vaughan  was  dissenting. 

'  Brough  17.  DennisoD,  Goldsborough,  143  (1601). 

*  Holti;.  Astgrigg,  Cro.  Jac.  184  (1607). 
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the  one  part  la.7  on  the  one  shoulder  and  another  part  on 
the  other,"  for  "the  party  may  yet  be  living,  and  it  is  then 
but  trespass;"  and  again,  in  1615-16,'  where  one  was 
charged  with  saying  of  another,  "Thou  art  a  thief,  for 
thou  hast  stolen  me  (defendant  innuendo)  a  hundred  of 
slatte,"  it  was  held  not  actionable.  The  plaintiff's  coun- 
sel in  vaiu  urged  that  this  form  of  expression  was  "le 
vtuall  phrase  del  pa ies ;"  Coke,  C.  J.,  answered  that  he 
should  have  averred  this,  '"  otherwise  we  cannot  take  notice 
of  it,  for  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  usual  phrase  in  the 
country.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  are  insensible, 
for  it  is  clear  that  the  tirst  words  are  not  actionable,  scU., 
'  thou  hast  stolen  me, '  for  it  is  not  felony  to  steal  a  man, 
although  it  is  to  steal  some  womea."  At  Easter,  in  1616, 
plaintifF's  counsel  again  brought  up  the  case  and  said,  "ceo 
m(  «n  uxuall  phrase,  come  en  le  Scripture,  Fetch  me  a  kidd 
from  the  flock."'  Doderidge,  J.;  "That  is  for  me,  and 
not  from  me."  The  counsel  urged  that  either  way  was 
good  enough  for  him,  Doderidge,  J.:  "It  is  uneertaiu 
how  it  should  be  taken,  and  therefore  the  action  lies  not, 
for  the  discredit  of  such  actions;"  and  judgment  was 
given  accordingly  against  the  plaintiff.* 

1  White  ■'■  Bcough,  I  Bolle,  386, 

*  Shakeapeare  had  just  died,  almost  on  the  Grst  daj  of  tliia  reiy  Ewim 
term.  Would  Coke,  we  mav  wonder,  have  recogiiUed  Prince  Henrj'e 
ikMriplioD  ol  HoMpQr.  "  He  that  kills  me  tome  six  or  seven  doiea  of 
SeoU  at  •  braakfadt."  or  the  many  other  like  phrases  timt  are  now  to 
(amilUr  tn  n»,  —  "  Roh  me  the  exchequer,"  "  He  smiled  rae  in  the  face," 
"  Itoir  this  river  cumes  me  cranking  iu,"  and  die  like  ?  The  Chief  Jos- 
tiw  might  have  fonnd  his  own  attitude  and  that  of  the  contt*  hit  oS  in 
the  dialogue  between  I'etnichio  and  liis  serving  man,  "  Pet,  Knock  tne 
bcK  ManiUj-  Crum/o.  Knock  you  here,  sir?  Why.air,  what  am  I,sir,  that 
lihnoU  knock  jou  here,  sir?  Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  meat  this  gate, 
and  rsp  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate,  .  .  .  Pet.  I  bade  the 
nacal  knock  upon  your  gate,  and  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it, 
iiruKtio.  Knock  at  the  gate!  O  heavens  I  Spnke  you  not  these  words 
plalu  ;  '  Sirrah,  knock  me  here,  rap  me  here,  knock  me  well,  and  knock  me 
•onuilty '!  and  come  you  now  with  knocking  at  the  gate?  " 

*  Compare  also  the  amusing  effort  of  cutinsel  b  Southold  i'.  Dounston 
Cm-  Car.  269  (1633), 

19 
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The  effort  of  the  court  in  such  cases  and  their  point  of 
view  may  be  illustrated  by  well-known  practices  of  the 
courts  in  some  classes  of  modern  cases.  "Dilatory  pleas/' 
said  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  in  a  recent  case/  "are 
allowed  because  sometimes  usef  ul^  and  promotive  of  justice. 
But  for  the  reason  that  they  are  often  resorted  to  for 
inequitable  purposes,  the  law  does  not  favor  them;''  and 
thereupon  it  was  held  that  a  plea  in  abatement  was  bad 
which,  having  begun  with  praying  "judgment  of  the 
writ,"  ended  with  praying  "judg.  of  said  writ."  "This 
abbreviated  expression  *  judg.,'"  said  the  court,  "cannot 
be  accepted  for  the  word  *  judgment.'  It  may  stand  for 
other  words  as  well  as  for  that." 

(e)  In  the  well-known  sxA  sometimes  misquoted  case  of 
Hoare  v.  Silverlock,^  the  court  neatly  made  a  familiar 
discrimination  in  applying  the  doctrine  of  judicial  notice. 
In  an  action  for  libel,  in  saying  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  news- 
paper that  certain  persons  dealing  with  her  "had  realized 
the  fable  of  the  Frozen  Snake,"  after  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  court  declined  to  arrest  the  judgment.  Lord 
Denman  remarked:  ^'We  are  not  called  upon  here  to 
take  judicial  notice  that  the  term  '  Frozen  Snake '  had 
or  had  not  the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  the  plaintiff,  but 
to  say,  after  verdict,  whether  or  not  a  jury  were  certainly 
wrong  in  assuming  that  those  words  had  the  particular 
meaning." 

There  is  no  need  to  add  to  this  class  of  cases.  Nothing 
is  more  familiar*  than  the  spectacle  of  courts  construing 
wills,  deeds,  contracts,  or  statutes  upon  their  own  knowl- 

1  Cassidy  v.  Holbrook,  81  Me.  589  (1889), />er  Peters,  C.  J. 

3  12  Q.  B.  624  (1848).  Of  the  same  character  is  the  case  of  Capital 
and  Counties  Bank  v.  Henty,  7  App.  Cas.  741,  where  the  question  was  pre- 
sented in  a  similar  way,  but  the  judgment  was  arrested. 

8  Nelson  v,  Cushing,  2  Cush.  519,  533;  Atty.-Gen.  v.  Dublin,  38  N.  H. 
459,  513  ;  Meyer  v.  Arthur,  91  U.  S.  570;  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  Shore  v.  Wil 
son,  9  CL  &  P.  p.  569 ;  Bowes  v,  Shand,  2  App.  Cas.  455 ;  Towgood  v 
Pirie,  35  W.  R.  729 ;  Union  Pftc  R.  R.  Ca  v.  Hall,  91  U.  8.  343. 
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edge  of  tlie  import  of  words;  and  nothing  is  more  neces- 
sary, 
3.    I  will  add  several  miacellaneous  ca^es. 
(a)  In  1406,'  in  a  discussion  over  arresting  judgment  on   , 
the  groond  that  the  facts  appeared  of  I'ecovd  to  be  other- 
wise than  as  the  jury  had  found,   Gabcoihke,  C.  J.,  said: 
"Certainly  if  I  had   been   sworn  on  the  same   inquest  I 
'should,  upon  the  evidence  shown  on  the  King's  part,  have 
found  for  him  [t.  e.,  against  the  actual  verdict].     Tirii-hit. 
Sir,  suppose  a  man  killed  another  in  your  presence  and 
actual   sight,  and  another  who  is  not  guilty  is  indicted 
liefore  yon  and  found   guilty.     You  ought  to  respite  the 
judgment  against  him,  for  you  know  the  contrary,  and  to 
inform  tlie  King,  that  he  may  pardon  (faire  grace).     Jfo 
■  more  in  this  case  ...  for  you  are  apprised  of  the  record. 
.  Gascoigne.     Once  the  King  himself  questioned  me 
[  as  to  this  case  which  you  put,  and  asked  me  what  the  law 
I  was;  and  I  told  him  as  you  say.     And  he  was  well  pleased 
I  that  the  law  was  so.'" 

(6)   A   well-known   set  of    cases  has  to  do  with   the 

I  calendar   and   certain   sorts   of    fact  ordinarily   given    in 

I  almanacs.     When    the  books  talk    about   ''the  calendar," 

they  refer  sometimes  to  the  mere  order  and  arrangement  of 

days,  and  especially  saints'  days  and  ecclesiastical  feasts, 

by  which  the  terms  and  days  of  court  were  regulated;  and 

sometimes  to  the  books  or  written  or  printed  tables  in 

I  which  this  order  was  set  down.     The  courts  of  necessity 

I  recognized  without  proof  the  established  order  and  arrange- 


<  Y.B.T  H,IV.4i,.v 

»  ThH  w»i  an  ancieui  qnertion.  I  am  irilelited  to  the  kii 
I  rrofcMor  RoUanil  nf  'hcforii  for  a  retersnce  to  adispnte  qikiii  i; 
IIM-C9,  by  Giralilos  Canihreneis,  —  iifriiiB  jaHtj  sei-Hndam 
I  jnJiain  ilditat,  art  jaxiaconicientiam.  Gir,  C»nil).  OpfTd.  wl.  Brpi 
I  S«riM,  i  *7.  I'rorewar  Hollanil  ndde  llinl "  the  qnwtion  was  oot 
'  iBooled  by  tbe  Oxford  lawyers  on  the  ocnwlon  of  a  royal  vi»it 
[  AftwicM  Oentilis  was  the  Regios  prorcBaor.  nod  the  topiv  was  n 
It  u  the  subject  of  DUp.  VI.  (pp.  T2-9»l  in  hU 
tt  Prima,  Ixiodini,  Wotfins,  lAST,  an  excecitioglf  ram 
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ment  of  days;  the  phrase  was  that  'Hhe  calendar  was  part 
of  the  law  of  England;"  and  so  it  was  said  of  "the 
almanac."^  In  the  multitude  and  multiplication  of  saints 
and  saints'  days,  and  the  intricacies  attending  upon  the 
notion  of  movable  feasts,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  fixing  Easter  by  the  relation  of  the  moon 
to  a  certain  date  in  March,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find 
out  the  details  of  the  calendar  for  any  given  year;  so  that' 
the  courts  were  assisted  by  written  and  printed  tables 
of  more  or  less  authority.  In  the  Black  Book  of  the 
Exchequer  there  is  preserved  a  calendar  and  a  list  of 
dominical  letters,  dating  back,  perhaps,  as  far  as  1187.' 
This  may  well  have  been  the  official  memorandum  of 
the  Exchequer.  Since  the  courts  found  it  convenient  or 
necessary  to  rely  upon  such  tables,  the  notion  of  taking 
judicial  notice  of  the  order  of  days  was  easily  transferred 
to  the  table  which  set  it  forth.  In  1493-4,  on  a  writ  of 
error,  a  question  arose  over  the  continuance  of  a  case  to 
the  Monday  before  St.  Boniface's  day.  There  was  only 
one  St.  Boniface  in  the  "mertlage,"  and  apparently  only 
one  was  generally  recognized;  but  in  the  printed  calendar 
there  were  two.  The  court  finally  held  the  continuance 
good.  I  give  a  translation  of  this  early  case  in  a  note.  It 
is  curious  as  showing  an  early  reference  in  our  reports  to  a 
printed  calendar,  and  as  showing  the  perplexity  that  such 
questions  might  cause  at  that  period.'    In  1704,^  when  a 

1  Qaeen  w^Dyer,  6  Mod.  41  (1703) ;  Page  v.  Faucet.  1  Leon.  242  (1587) ; 
8.  c.  Cro.  Eliz.  227 ;  Co.  of  Stationers  v.  Seymour,  1  Mod.  256  (1677). 

^  Bond's  Handy  Book  of  Dates,  68. 

»  Y.  B.  9  H.  VII.  14,  1.  "A  writ  of  error  was  brought,  and  error  was 
assigned,  in  that  one  brought  an  action  of  debt  in  a  court  which  was  granted 


♦  Harvey  v.  Broad,  6  Mod.  159 ;  8.  c.  i6.  196.  "  The  Almanack  to  go 
by  is  that  which  is  annexed  to  the  Common  Prayer-book."  Holt,  C.  J., 
in  Brough  v.  Perkins,  6  Mod.  81  (1703).  And  see  Tutton  v.  Darke,  5  H. 
&  N.  647 ;  Nixon  i\  Freeman,  ih.  652.  Nowadays,  in  referring  to  the 
almanac,  courts  have  as  little  thought  of  any  particular  edition  as  they 
have  when  they  cite  the  Bible  or  .£sop's  Fables. 
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writ  of  inquiry  was  returnable  tres  TrinhatU,  and  was 
returaed  executed  June  14,  which  was  on  Monday,  the 
liT  paUDl,  ood  liml  u  day  of  coDtinuuuce  till  Monda;  next  liefore  St.  Boni- 
[are'i  day;  and  the  deteudaDi  pleaded,  .  .  .  sjid  on  Muuday  iiext  iho  de- 
recdaut  appcareil ;  foand  Bgaiiiet  him ;  aud  oasigncd  for  crrur.  that  St. 
BoDiface's  dav  was  past  before  the  diiy  given  as  '  MuDday  next  befuie  St, 
Ritniface-'  lu  fact,  there  vere  two  St.  Boniface'i  daj/B  in  the  printed  calen- 
liar,  and  ia  the  mertiage  onl;  one  Boaiface.  It  was  moved  whether  this 
I*  error  or  not.  Kiagsmil,  Allhongh  there  are  not  two  Bonifaces  in  every 
book,  if  there  be  two  Bonifaces,  the  conUuuance  is  good.  There  are  two 
ID  tbe  calendar :  and  n  the  continuance  is  good  and  will  be  referred  to 
the  Boniface  who  ii  to  come  and  not  the  oue  past.  There  are  divert 
tfiDU  who  are  not  in  the  calendar,  and  yet  a  concioDaace  to  inch  and  snch 
a  dAf  of  (acb  and  such  a  saint  is  good  if  any  snch  saint  there  be.  As  St. 
SoilhiD  here  at  Winchester  ia  not  in  the  calendar  yet  a  coatinoance  to 
this  day  ia  good ;  ...  for  if  the  day  l>e  known  there,  it  is  enoagh  thoogh 
it  be  tMt  in  ibe  calendar.  (Which  the  justices  agreed  to.)  They  say 
there  are  a  bnnilretl  saints  who  are  not  in  the  calendar ;  people,  also,  here 
ID  the  South  do  not  recogniic  Ihem ;  and  yet  the  continuance  to  one  uf  the 
dayi  in  good.  Just  lo  there  are  two  Bonifaces,  aud  the  printed  calendar 
proTes  it.  Wherefore,  etc.  Huitoit  [argaed]  to  the  contrary,  and  [said] 
in  the  mertiage  there  is  only  one.  IIusbst  [C.  J.].  What  do  you  mean 
l>y  this  mrn!iif}f  t  What  is  it  1  Huston.  It  is  a  calendar  universal  in  the 
rhnreh  of  this  realm,  which  priests  are  bound  to  keep,  and  no  other  {nieitl 
ytuiii) :  and  although  a  new  saint  were  canonised  beyond  sea,  there  is  no 
reaaon  why  people  are  boand  to  recognize  him  ;  and  so  a  continuance  to 
•ach  a  saint's  day  is  not  good.  So  here,  for  in  this  realm  there  is  only  one 
Boniface,  and  whether  there  are  [anywhere]  two  or  not,  I  know  not,  bnt 
it  wens  not,  for  he  is  not  in  the  mertiage.  The  printed  calendar  is  not  tu 
the  purpose,  and  may  be  false;  and  maybe  there  ure  two  Bonifaces  be- 
yond sea  and  only  one  in  England.  The  judges  sent  tu  the  CoromoD 
Bench  about  the  matter.  Bhian  [C.  J.  C.  B.]  thought  the  continuance 
not  good  unless  two  Bonifaces  wore  recognized  in  England  and  in  the 
mertiage;  or  at  least  recognized,  for  the  printed  calendar  is  of  no  author- 
ity. Vavisor  [Justice  of  the  C.  B.]  to  Che  contrary.  And  we  were  in 
doubt  {/uinuf  in  douin).  Those  in  the  Ring's  Rench  held  the  continn- 
■nce  good."  I  liaie  followed  an  edition  of  1597;  the  Maynard  edition 
appean  to  have  various  misprints.  For  "mertiage"  see  Dacange; 
MartSa^imH  el  iliiiiiltijiaia,  and  JV/olnYwjfiim,  pro  Sfarli/raiogiani,  —  a 
martvfology.  i, «,  (as  among  the  books  ordinarily  kept  in  churches  and 
monasteries),  "a  ealencliii'  in  which  were  set  agnanat  particular  days  the 
namea  of  the  uints  and  martyrs  to  lie  thereupon  commemorated."  Hulk 
baclt.  ETidenee  of  Succession,  575.  For  getting  on  the  track  of  this 
•cclcaiaitical  slang  '<  mertiage,"  I  am  indebted  to  my  lal«  colleague 
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day  after  the  return  day,  the  court  held  that  they  must 
judicially  take  notice  that  tres  Trinltatis  was  on  a  Sunday, 
and  equally  although  it  was  not  assigned  for  error  on  the 
record.  "Holt,  C.  J. :  At  the  Council  of  Nice  they  made 
a  calculation  movable  for  Easter  forever,  and  that  is 
received  here  in  England  and  becomes  part  of  the  law; 
and  so  is  the  calendar  established  by  act  of  Parliament. 
And  can  we  take  notice  of  a  feast,  without  telling  what 
day  of  the  month  it  is  ?  Shall  we  take  notice  of  it 
because  you  show  it  on  the  record  and  not  when  we  see  it 
as  plainly  without  your  telling  ? ''  There  are  also  cases 
where  courts  judicially  notice  any  common  almanacs  as 
being  accurate  sources  of  information  for  such  facts  as  the 
time  of  the  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun  and  moon;  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  put,  these  courts  notice  without  proof  the 
facts  themselves.^ 

(c)  In  Brown  v.  Piper,*  on  an  appeal  in  equity  from  a 
Circuit  Court,  where  the  plaintiff  asked  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendant  from  infringing  a  patent  for  pre- 
serving fish  and  other  articles,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  having  in  this  case  the  duty  of  passing 
upon  facts  as  well  as  law,  reversed  a  decree  for  the  plain- 
tiff on  the  ground  that  his  invention  lacked  novelty. 
They  adverted  to  a  matter  of  fact  which  was  nowhere 
mentioned  in  pleadings  or  proof.  The  patent  was  for 
preserving  fish  and  other  articles  in  a  close  chamber, 
by  a  freezing  mixture  having  no  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  preserving  chamber.  The  Supreme  Court 
called  to  mind  something  which  is  in  all  men's  knowl- 
edge as  being  old,  in  daily  use,  and  involving  the  same 
principle;  namely,  the  common  ice-cream  freezer.    Of  this 

Professor  Child,  to  whose  learning  and  generosity  in  the  use  of  it  his 
friends  were  often  under  obligations. 

^  People  V,  Chee  Kee,  61  Cal.  404;  State  t;.  Morris,  47  Conn.  179; 
Monshower  v.  The  State,  55  Md.  1 1 ;  aliter.  Collier  v,  Nokes,  2  C.  &  K 
1012. 

>  91  U.  S.  37;  and  so  Phillips  v.  Detroit,  lUU.  S.  604. 
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and  of  the  preservative  effect  of  cold,  they  said,  we  take 
judicial  notice,  and  will  deal  with  it  as  if  set  up  in  the 
answer  and  fully  proved :  "  We  think  this  patent  was  void 
on  its  face,  and  that  the  court  might  have  stopped  short 
at  that  instrument,  and  without  looking  beyond  it  into  the 
answers  and  testimony,  sua  spo^te,  if  the  ohjectioua  were 
DOt  taken  by  counsel,  well  have  adjudged  in  favor  of  the 
defendant. " 

{e)  A  few  years  ago,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York,'  on  the  question  of  whether  the  facts  would  sup- 
port the  verdict,  reversed  a  judgment  for  the  plaintifif,  in 
an  action  for  personal  injuries  received  while  passing 
through  a  tunnel  on  tlie  top  of  a  freight  car,  in  the 
defendants'  service  as  a  brakeman.  The  height  of  the 
tunnel  was  considerably  lessened,  in  the  interior  of  it,  by 
an  arch  not  visible  at  the  entrance  but  beginning  two 
hundred  feet  from  it,  inside;  and  of  this  lessening  the 
plaintiff  had  no  notice.  The  injuries  appeared  to  have 
oome  from  striking  the  plaintiff's  head  agaiust  the  arch. 
But  his  own  testimony  was  that  he  was  sitting  when  the 
accident  happened;  and  the  distance  between  the  top  of 
the  oar  and  the  inside  of  the  arch  at  the  top  was  (our  feet 
and  seven  inches.  The  trial  judge  had  left  it  to  the  jury 
that,  "If  the  plaintiff  was  aittirig  down,  it  is  for  you  to 
say  whether  his  head  would  reach  to  that  height,"  After 
verdict  and  judgment  the  defendants  appealed,  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  put  the  question  thus :  "  Whether  we 
will  accept  that  finding  ...  or  whether  we  will  take 
judicial  notice  of  ihe  height  of  the  human  body  and  the 
uieaKurcments  of  its  separate  parts,  and  .  .  .  reverse  a 
judgment  that  is  based  ujion  a  finding  clearly  contrary  to 
tlie  lawa  of  nature."  In  proceeding  to  grant  a  new  trial, 
the  court  took  judicial  notice  that  the  average  height  of 
man  is  less  than  six  feet,  aud  the  average  length  of  the 
human  trunk  to  the  top  of  the  head  is  less  than  three  feet, 
and  that  men  differ  in  height  mainly  from  a  difference  in 
»  Hunter  V.  N.  y.,  0.  4  W.  By.  Co.,  tIGN.  T.  SIS  (IB89). 
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the  length  of  their  legs;  that  this  plaintiff  could  not  have 
struck  his  forehead  against  the  arch  while  sitting,  unless 
he  were  at  least  nine  feet  high,  and  that  there  is  no 
authenticated  instance  in  human  history  of  any  such 
height;  that  while  the  plaintiff  may  have  been  a  tall  man 
and  the  jury  may  properly  have  acted  upon  their  inspec- 
tion of  him,  "  a  fact  so  rare  in  the  course  of  nature  should 
be  made  apparent,  in  some  way,  on  the  record."  ^ 

So  far  these  cases  have  related  to  the  functions  of  the 
court.  As  regards,  however,  our  modern  jury,  the  same 
considerations  apply  to  them ;  for  now  they  also  are  judi- 
cial officers,  bound  to  act  only  upon  the  evidence  which  is 
given  to  them  under  the  eye  of  the  judge.'  But  as  the 
jury  is  bound  to  keep  within  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  courts  by  the  principle  of  judicial  notice,  so  also  it 
has  the  liberty  which  that  principle  allows  to  courts.  The 
circumstance  that  the  jury  is  a  subordinate  tribunal  does 
not  change  the  nature  of  their  office;  it  merely  subjects 
them  in  many  of  the  details  and  particulars  of  it  to  the 
direction  of  the  judge.  We  find  this  principle  abundantly 
recognized  in  our  law;  as  in  a  case  where,  on  an  indict- 

^  The  opinion  has  an  aspect  of  nicetj.  Might  not  the  brakeman  jnstljr 
have  been  regarded  by  himself  and  by  the  jury  as  "  sitting/'  although  at 
a  given  moment  he  was  shifting  his  position,  and  so  raising  himself  mo- 
mentarily a  foot  or  two  above  his  sitting  height  ?  The  tunnel  at  its  en- 
trance was  more  than  four  feet  higher  than  the  arch,  and  seemed  to  allow 
him  a  good  margin.  Two  judges,  Bradley  and  Vann,  dissented,  on  the 
ground  that  the  point  on  which  the  decision  turns  **  was  not  specifically 
raised  at  the  trial,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  appear  that  it  miglit  not 
have  been  obviated  if  it  had  been  so  raised  there."  On  a  second  trial  the 
brakeman  testified  that  "  he  rose  up  as  he  entered  the  tunnel,"  and  a  new 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  was  not  disturbed.    lb,  10  N.  Y.  Sup.  795  (1890). 

2  "  A  jury,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Grier,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  1850,  has  no  right  to  assume  the  truth  of  any  ma- 
terial fact  without  some  evidence  legally  snfiicient  to  establish  it  It  is 
therefore  error  in  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  that  they  may  find  a  ma- 
terial fact  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  from  which  it  may  be  legally 
inferred."  Parks  v.  Ross,  1 1  How.  362,  373  ;  and  see  Schmidt  v.  Ins.  Co., 
1  Gray,  529.    This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  modem  doctrine.    Supra,  1 70. 
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ment  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  the  court  below 
refused  the  defeadant's  request  tor  an  iustiuction  thiit 
evidence  of  a  sale  of  giu  was  not  enough,  without  further 
evideuce  that  gin  was  intoxicating;  and  this  refusal  was 
sustained  on  exceptions.  Jurors,  said  Mr,  Justice  Metcalf, 
"are  allowed  to  act  upon  matters  within  their  general 
knowledge  without  any  testimony  on  those  matters."' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  restraiuiug  operation  of  this  doc- 
trine was  applied  by  the  same  court,  a  little  later,  to  a 
question  about  the  character  of  witnesses.  The  plaintiff 
in  his  closing  argument  appealed  to  the  personal  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  jury,  that  the  general  character  of 
certain  witnesses  was  "so  infamously  bad"a!i  to  make 
them  unworthy  of  belief;  but  the  trial  judge  instructed 
the  jury  that  they  could  not  act  upon  such  knowledge 
nnless  it  were  testified  in  court;  and  this  ruling  was  sus- 
tained.* In  all  cases  where  a  jury  has  to  estimate  damages 
and  to  act  upon  expert  testimony,  their  power  is  recognized 
of  bringing  into  play  that  general  fund  of  experience  and 
knowledge  which  in  theory  is  always  imputed  to  them, 
and  on  which,  in  reality,  they  must  in  all  cases  draw. 
This  was  formally  held  in  1881  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  case  where  experts  had  testified  to 
the  ?alae  of  a  lawyer's  professional  services, ■  And  the 
court  cited  with  approval  a  case  in  which  Chief  Justice 
Shawf  speaking  of  the  question  of  damages   in  trover. 


1  Com.  D.  Fwkham,  S  Gra;,  SI4.  And  be  contiDuei),  with  that  well- 
k&oirti  touch  which  gives  chancier  to  his  opinionB ;  ■'  Now  everrbodr  who 
kDon  what  gin  is,  knows  Dot  onlj'  that  it  ia  a  liquor,  hut  also  that  it  is 
intoxicating.  And  it  might  as  well  hare  Iwen  objected  that  the  jary  could 
noc  find  that  gin  was  a  liquor  without  etndence  that  it  wu  not  a  solid  snli- 
■iwu«,  as  that  they  could  nut  find  that  it  was  iDtoxicating  withoat  testi- 
nioDf  to  show  it  to  be  so.  No  jur;  cnn  b«  supposed  to  be  so  ignorant  as 
mil  to  known  what  gin  is.  Proof,  therefore,  that  the  ilefendont  sold  pii 
u  proof  that  he  sold  intoxicating  liqnor,  1(  what  he  sold  was  not  intoxi 
miug  liquor,  it  was  not  gin,"    Compare  Hoare  o.  Silveclock,  itipra,  390 

>  Schmidt  c.  his.  Co.,  1  Gray,  529.  531,  535. 

•  Head  r.  Hargrare,  105  U.  S.  IS. 
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remarked:  "The  jury  may  properly  exercise  their  own 
judgment  and  apply  their  own  knowledge  and  experience 
in  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  inquiry.  .  .  .  The 
jury  were  not  bound  by  the  opinion  of  the  witness;  they 
might  have  taken  the  facts  testified  by  him  as  to  the  cost, 
quality,  and  condition  of  the  goods,  and  come  to  a  differ- 
ent opinion  as  to  their  value."  The  operation  of  the  same 
principle  in  supplementing  evidence,  came  out  neatly  in 
a  case  where  woollen  goods  of  a  certain  value  had  been 
soaked  or  otherwise  injured  by  salt-water  and  soda  ash, 
and  no  admissible  evidence  was  before  the  jury  going  to 
the  precise  amount  of  the  damage;  they  fixed  it  at  $500; 
and  the  court  allowed  this  to  stand,  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  say  but  that  the  jury  might,  "  as  a  matter 
of  common  experience,"  find  the  damage  to  be  not  less 
than  the  amount  named.  ^  In  an  older  case  the  refined 
doctrine  is  put  forward  that  a  jury  may  be  referred  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  facts,  when  once  they  have  been 
sufficiently  proved  by  admissible  evidence,  in  confirmation 
of  this  evidence.* 

At  the  end  of  this  collection  of  instances,  illustrating 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  judicial  notice  through  a 
long  period  of  time  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  relations,  I 
will  repeat  what  they  help  to  illustrate,  that  this  topic  has 
its  proper  place,  not  in  the  law  of  evidence  or  of  plead- 
ing, or  in  any  other  particular  department  in  our  ordinary 
classification  of  the  law,  but  wherever  the  judicial  func- 
tion has  a  place.  And,  in  particular,  as  regards  the  law  of 
evidence,  that  the  question  of  what  the  judicial  tribunal 
may  or  must  take  knowledge  of  without  evidence  or  argu- 
ment, is  like  another  highly  important  question,  viz.,  what 
must  be  proved  in  order  to  sustain  any  particular  action ; 
these  things  are  very  necessary  to  be  known  when  one 
would  apply  the  law  of  evidence,  but  they  must  be  learned 
elsewhere. 

1  Bradford  v.  Canard  Co.,  147  Mass.  55. 
«  R.  V,  Sutton.  4  M.  &  S.  532. 
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ni.  What  are  the  things  of  which  judicial  tribunals 
may  take  notice,  and  should  take  notice,  without  proof? 
It  is  possible  to  indicate  with  exactness  only  a  part  of 
these  matters.  Some  things  are  thus  dealt  with  by  virtue 
of  express  statutory  law;  some  in  a  manner  that  is  refer- 
able merely  to  precedent,  —  to  the  actual  decisions,  which 
have  selected  some  things  and  omitted  others  in  a  way 
that  is  not  always  explicable  upon  any  general  principle; 
others  upon  a  general  niaxiiu  of  reason  and  good  seuse, 
the  application  of  which  must  rest  mainly  with  the  discre- 
tion of  th^  tribunal,  and,  in  any  general  discussiou,  must 
rather  be  illustrated  than  defined. 

Courts,  then,  notice  without  proof:  — 

(1)  Matters,  whether  of  law  or  fact,  which  are  required 
fay  statute  to  be  so  noticed,  as  certain  certificates,  and 
attestations  of  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
States  and  Territories;'  and  certain  volumes  or  printed 
sheets,  purporting  to  be  authentic  records  of  law,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign;  and  the  like.* 

(2)  They  notice  whatever  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  notice  in  this  way,  according  to  the  established  course 
of  the  common  law  and  the  practice  of  particvilar  courts; 
as  the  authenticity  of  the  signature,  seal,  and  certificate 
of  a  notary  public,  when  this  certificate  purports  to  he 
given  in  the  discharge  of  bis  ancient  international  function 
of  protesting  foreign  bills  of  exchange,'  The  recognition 
by  courts  of  the  international  relations  of  their  own 
country,  of  the  great  seal,  of  the  names  and  official  sig- 
natuTPS  and  public  acts  of  high  public  officials,  past  and 
present,  and  the  like,  may  come  under  this  head.*  The 
administration  of  justice  is  carried  on  by  the  sovereign. 
The  sovereign,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  has  lost  something  of 

'  Rev,  St.  O.  8,  B.  (KB ;  I'lib.  St.  Miws.  c  Ifln,  a,  67. 
'  See  a  Tuvl.  Et,  s.  1527  (or  illmiiralii.iis  ut  iliU :  Hr.iiiv  v.  Pnge,  5» 
Cil.  M. 

•  dnoiijmoiu,  Holt,  396,  2!I7  ;  Pien-c  t.  luiiaetli,  106  V.  S.  546. 

*  Weill  E,  Jack»n  Co..  47  X.  II.  235. 
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his  concreteness,  where  he  has  not  lost  it  all;  but  when  the 
king,  long  ago,  sat  personally  in  court,  and,  in  later  times, 
when  judicial  officers  were  in  a  true  and  lively  sense  the 
representatives  and  even  mere  deputies  of  the  king,  it  was 
an  obvious  and  easily  intelligible  thing  that  courts  should 
notice  without  evidence  whatever  the  king  himself  knew 
or  did,  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  his  official  functions, 
whether  directly  or  through  other  high  officers.  The  same 
usages  of  the  courts  have  continued,  under  the  prevalence 
of  legal  and  political  theories  very  different  indeed  from 
those  just  mentioned  -,  and  it  is  not  to  he  wished,  that  these 
usages  should  change.  Practical  convenience  and  good 
sense  demand  an  increase  rather  than  a  lessening  of  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  courts  shorten  trials,  by 
making  prima  f<icie  assumptions,  not  likely,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  be  successfully  denied,  and,  on  the  other,  if  they 
be  denied,  admitting  readily  of  verification  or  disproof.^ 

Some  of  the  usually  stated  limitations  upon  the  power 
of  taking  judicial  notice  of  facts  are  only  explicable  on 
the  ground  of  precedent,  and  are  properly  to  be  referred  to 
this  head  of  the  established  practice  of  the  courts.  It  is 
said  sometimes  that  courts  will  notice  the  different  coun- 
ties, but  not  that  any  particular  place  is  in  a  given  county, 
or  just  where  it  is.'  Cases  of  this  class  often  decide 
something  very  different  from  the  broad  principle  for  which 
they  are  cited;  but  in  so  far  as  any  such  doctrine  as 
that  last  mentioned  is  true,  it  must  rest  merely  on  author- 
ity. The  refusing  tb  notice  a  well-known  custom  of 
London,  in  Argyle  and  Hunt,*  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light. 

1  In  Peltier's  case,  28  State  Trialu,  616  (1803),  Lord  Ellenboroagb,  in 
samming  up  to  the  jury,  said  :  "  That  Napoleon  Bnonapart^  was  the  chief 
magistrate  and  first  consul  of  France  is  admitted.  And  that  [France  and 
England  were  at  peace]  is  also  admitted ;  and,  indeed,  thej  were  capable 
of  easy  proof  if  they  had  not  been  admitted.  Their  notoriety  seems  to 
render  the  actual  proof  very  unnecessary." 

2  Deybel's  case,  4  B.  &  Aid.  243 ;  Brune  v.  Thompson,  2  Q.  B.  789 
But  see  infra,  310. 

>  1  Strange,  187. 
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(3)  Courts  notice  without  proof  all,  whether  fact  or 
law,  that  is  necessarily  or  justly  to  be  imputed  to  them, 
by  way  of  genera!  outfit  for  tlie  proper  discharge  of  the 
judicial  function.  As  Lord  Mansfield  said  of  underwriters 
and  certain  us^es  which  they  were  bound  to  know: '  "If 
they  do  not  know  them  they  must  inform  themselves." 
Among  such  things  are  the  ordinary  usages  and  practice 
of  their  courts;  the  general  principles  and  rules  of  the 
law  of  their  jurisdiction ; "  the  ordinary  meaning,  con- 
stmction,  and  use  of  the  vernacular  language;  the  ordi- 
nary rales  and  methods  of  human  thinking  and  reasoning; 
the  ordinary  data  of  human  ex{>erience,  and  judicial  expe- 
rience in  the  particular  region;  the  ordinary  habits  of 
men.' 

(4)  And  then,  finally,  there  is  a  wide  principle,  cover- 
ing some  things  already  mentioned,  that  courts  may  and 
should  notice  without  proof,  and  assume  as  known  by 
others,   whatever,  as  the   phrase   is,   everybody  knows.' 

'  Noble  <:  Kenoowsy,  3  Dong,  GIO. 

'  Id  a  great  proportion  of  [he  cases  that  come  before  the  United  States 
conrts  they  may  aod  inust  take  jailicial  antice  of  the  laws  oi  auy  Slate  in 
the  Uoioa,  aa  well  as  of  the  United  Statea,  Haulev  n,  Douoghae,  116 
U.  S.  p.  6. 

■  "  And  Holt,  Chief  Jiutice,  saiil,  that  the  way  and  manner  of  trad- 
ing; is  Co  be  taken  notice  of; "  Ford  r.  Hopkins.  1  Salk,  283,  In  Tnrley  i: 
Thomas,  8  C.  £  P.  103.  at  Nisi  PriuH.  the  judge  took  notice  of  the  [English] 
rale  of  the  rnad,  to  inm  to  the  near  hand,  and  mle<t  that  it  applied  to 
riding  as  well  na  driving.  Of  this  rnle.  Christian  remarked  in  1793  (1  Bl. 
Cum.  12th  ed,  74 n.):  "The  law  of  the  road,  Damr^ly,  that  horeea  and 
rarriages  shonld  pass  earh  other  on  th«  whip  hand  .  .  .  has  not  been 
enacted  by  the  legistatHre.  and  is  no  modem  that  peihapa  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  been  notiL-ed  in  a  book  of  law." 

*  In  Texas,  in  interpreting  the  statement  that  a  certain  person  "had 
been  with  Sam  Hoosiun  most  of  the  time  and  with  Davy  Crockett,"  a 
court  latety  Mtid ;  "  It  is  im  historical  fact  of  which  courts  mont  take 
judicial  knowledge,  that,  in  Che  war  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  Sam 
Houston  held  a  high  military  olHce.  and  was  actirely  engaged,  as  a  leader 
In  (ho  Texas  army."    Sargent  p.  Ijiwrente,  *0  S.  W.  Hep.  lOTS  (]89T|. 

In  Lnmley  t>.  Gye.  3  Kl  &  Bl.  3G&-7,  in  a  well-known  dissenting 
opinion  t«l*Cing  to  au  opera  singer.  Coleridge,  J,,  said:  ''Nor,  T  think 
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The  application  of  such  a  principle  must,  as  I  have  said, 
leave  a  great  range  of  discretion  to  the  courts ;  only  in  a 
large  and  general  way  can  any  one  say  in  advance  what 
are  and  what  are  not  matters  of  common  knowledge. 
Some  such  things  as  the  following  may  be  laid  down :  What- 
ever a  court  will  notice  without  proof  it  may  state  to  the 
jury,  or  allow  to  be  stated  to  it,  without  proof.  Just  as 
it  is  safe,  and  even  necessary,  to  assume  that  juries,  wit- 
nesses, counsel,  and  parties,  as  well  as  the  court  itself,  all 
understand  the  ordinary  meaning  of  language,  and  have 
enough  capacity,  training,  and  experience  to  conduct 
ordinary  business,  and  to  understand  it  when  it  is  talked 
about,  so  and  upon  like  grounds  it  is  assumed  that  they 
all  know  certain  conspicuous  and  generally  known  facts, 
and  are  capable  of  making  certain  obvious  applications  of 
their  knowledge.  An  acquaintance  with  certain  great 
geographical  facts  will  be  assumed,  as  that  Missouri  is 
east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,^  and  that  '^such  streams  as 
the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Wabash  for  some 
distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,   are  navi- 

can  it  be  flaccessfally  contended  that  we  maj  not  take  jndicial  cognizance 
of  the  nature  of  the  service  spoken  of  in  the  declaration.  Judges  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  ignorant  in  court  of  what  everybody  else,  and  they  them- 
selves  out  of  court,  are  familiar  with  ;  nor  was  that  unreal  ignorance  con- 
sidered  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  Bench  in  early  and  strict  times.  We 
find  in  the  Year  Books  the  judges  reasoning  about  the  ability  of  knights, 
esquires,  and  gentlemen  to  maintain  themselves  without  wages ;  distin- 
guishing between  private  chaplains  and  parochial  chaplains  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  employments ;  and  in  later  days  we  have  ventured  to  take 
judicial  cognizance  of  the  moral  qualities  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  '  man 
Friday '  (I  Dow.  P.  C.  672),  and  Aesop's  'frozen  snake*  (12  Q.  B.  624). 
We  may  certainly  therefore  take  upon  ourselves  to  pronounce  that  a 
singer  at  operas,  or  a  dramatic  artiste  to  the  owner  and  manager  of  Her 
Majesty's  theatre,  is  not  a  messor.falcator  aut  alius  sennens  within  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Statute  of  Laborers.  And  if  we  were  to 
hold  to  the  contrary,  as  to  the  profession  of  Garrick  and  Siddons,  we  could 
not  refuse  to  hold  the  same  with  regard  to  the  sister  arts  of  Fainting 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture." 
1  Price  V,  Page,  24  Mo.  65. 
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gable,''  •  but  the  point  where  they  cease  to  be  navigable  is 
on  a  different  footing.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  held  that  a 
court  may  judicially  notice  that  the  Conuectieut  River, 
above  the  Holyoke  dam,  is  ngt  a  public  highway  for 
foreign  or  interstate  commerce."  Certain  great  facts  in 
literature  and  in  history  will  be  noticed  without  proof; 
e.  ff.,  what  in  a  general  way  the  Bible  is,  or  jEsop's  Fables, 
or  who  Columbus  was;  but  as  to  particular  details  of  the 
contantfi  of  these  books  or  of  Columbus's  discoveries,  it 
may  well  be  otherwise.  A  knowledge  will  be  assumed  of 
the  nature  and  effects  of  familiar  articles  of  food  or  drink 
in  ordinary  use,  and  an  infinite  number  of  like  matters. 
Illustrations  of  this  abound  in  our  books;  some  have 
already  been  given;  let  me  add  a  few  others.  Where  a 
tobacconist  was  indicted  for  illegally  keeping  his  shop 
open  on  Sunday,  and  sought  to  bring  himself  within  a 
statute  which  permitted  "the  retail  sale  of  drugs  and 
medicines,"  without  any  attempt  to  show  that  he  sold 
tobacco  as  a  medicine,  or  kept  his  shop  open  for  the  sale 
of  it  as  such,  this  evidence  was  excluded;  and  the  jury 
were  charged  that  "  keeping  one's  shop  open  to  sell  cigars 
on  the  Lord's  Day  "  would  support  a  conviction.  In  hold- 
ing this  construction  right,  the  court  said;*  "Some  facts 

>  Xeatitrhoiuer  u.  The  St&te.  28  Ind.  3r>7. 

*  Com.  D.  King,  ISO  Mase.  22i  ;  cnnijaare  Ilarrigao  ['.  Cod.  Itiv,  Co.. 
lOT  M4M.  580.  So  in  Talbot  v.  Hudaoo.  16  Grav,  41T.  424,  the  geo- 
ftvphical  reatores  of  the  Coucord  and  Sndhnr;  Kivera  were  tahen  to 
be  wilhin  the  judicial  cogniiaiice  of  the  conrt ;  ;>«-  BikcIow,  C.  J. 

Id  The  Montello,  11  Wxll.  411.414.  field,  J.,  for  Che  i-nart.  remarkB : 
"  We  sr<  iDjipoaed  U>  know  jadirially  the  principal  feature  of  the  Reof;- 
ra-phj  of  oar  country,  and,  tut  a  [airt  of  it,  what  sttcamH  lire  public  navi- 
gable water*  of  the  United  Stutes.  Since  this  ca«c  wad  presented  we 
baie  examined,  with  lotne  care,  >uch  geogntphie*  and  histories  of  Wia- 
roniin  a*  we  could  ohtaio  from  the  library  of  Cougreiw,  to  HHcertaiD.  if 
poOTJhle,  the  real  character  of  Fox  River,  and  to  render  the  fiction  of  the 
hw,  ni  to  OUT  anppo«ed  knowledge  of  the  iiavi|^ble  streams  in  chat  State, 
a  reality  in  this  caM."  The  court  found  itHelf  aimble  to  decide  thispiunt; 
wid  the  case  wai  remauded  for  further  proceed!  ugs. 

'  Com.  r-  Manyntki,  149  Man.  6S,  /ler  Knuwitou,  J. 
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are  so  obvious  and  familiar  that  the  law  takes  notice  of 
them.  .  .  .  The  court  has  judicial  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing of  common  words,  and  may  well  rule  that  guns  and 
pistols  are  not  drugs  or  medicines,  and  may  exclude  the 
opinion  of  witnesses  who  offer  to  testify  that  they  are.  .  .  . 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  cigars  sold  by  a  tobacconist  in 
the  ordinary  way  are  not  drugs  or  medicinesi  within  the 
meaning  of  those  words  as  used  in  the  statute."  In  pass- 
ing on  the  constitutionality  of  a  prohibitory  liquor  law, 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  laid  it  down  as  a  basis  of 
reasoning  that  ^^we  must  be  allowed  to  know  what  is 
known  by  all  persons  of  common  intelligence,  that  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  produced  for  sale  and  consumption  as  a 
beverage;  that  such  has  been  their  primary  and  principal 
use  in  all  ages  and  countries.  ...  It  must  follow  that 
any  .  .  .  legislation  which  .  .  .  makes  the  keeping  or 
sale  of  them  as  a  beverage  ...  a  criminal  offence  .  .  . 
must  be  deemed  ...  to  deprive  the  owner  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  property."  ^  On  a  like  question  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  majority  of  the  court  declared : 
^^  The  court  knows  as  matter  of  general  knowledge,  and  is 
capable  of  judicially  asserting  the  fact,  that  the  use  of 
beer,  etc.,  as  a  beverage  is  not  necessarily  hurtful,  any 
more  than  the  use  of  lemonade  or  ice-cream."*  The  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals,  in  declaring  unconstitutional  an 
act  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  tobacco  in 
tenement-houses,  said:  "We  must  take  judicial  notice  of 

1  Wynehamer  v.  The  People,  13  N.  Y.  378, 387  (1855),  per  Comstock,  J. 

3  Beebe  i;.  The  State,  6  Ind.  501,  519  (1855) ;  and  so  Klare  v.  The  State. 
43  Ind.  483,  declining  to  recognize  judicially  that  common  brewers*  beer 
is  intoxicating.  The  "etc."  quoted  in  the  text,  gives  great  possible 
enlargement  to  the  doctrine.  The  same  court  judicially  knows  that 
whiskey  is  intoxicating,  and  allows  a  jury  to  find  it  so  upon  their  funeral 
knowledge  (Carmon  v.  The  State,  18  Ind.  450).  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  (Briffitt  i;.  The  State,  58  Wis.  39)  takes  judicial  notice  that 
"  beer,"  when  the  word  is  used  alone,  imports  stibng  beer,  and  that  such 
beer  is  intoxicating ;  aliter  in  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  Blats  v. 
Rohrbach,  116  N.  Y.  450  (1889). 
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the  nature  and  qualities  of  tobacco.  It  has  been  in  gen- 
eral use  among  civilized  men  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
It  ia  used  in  some  form  by  a  majority  of  the  men  in  this 
State,  by  the  good  and  bad,  learned  and  unlearned,  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Its  manufacture  into  cigars  is  per- 
mitted without  any  hindrance,  except  for  revenue  pur- 
poses, in  all  civilized  lands.  It  has  never  been  said  .  .  . 
that  its  preparation  and  manufacture  into  cigars  were 
dangerous  to  the  public  health.  We  .  .  .  are  not  able  to 
learn  that  tobacco  is  even  injurious  to  the  health  of  those 
who  deal  in  it,  or  are  engaged  in  its  production  or  manu- 
facture."' So  a  court  will  notice,  without  pleading  or 
proof,  that  a  pile  of  lumber  is  likely  to  attract  children  to 
play  about  it ;  *  what  is  and  is  not  likely  to  frighten  horses 
of  ordinary  gentleness ; '  that  photography  is  a  proper 
means  of  producing  correct  likenessesi'  what  are  the 
"nature,  operation,  and  ordinary  uses"  of  the  telephone;' 
what  is  the  meaning,  upon  a  parcel,  of  C.  0.  D. ;'  that 
steamboats  (first  used  in  1807)  were  in  1824  freely  employed 
in  transporting  merchandise,  and  not  merely  passengers;' 

'  Jacob's  caw,  98  N.  T.  98,  113(1885).  The  judges  iometimes  cover 
a  widv  taupe  ia  their  renanniiigBi  ami  take  a  very  great  deal  for  granted. 
Ste.  •.  g..  the  opioiou  ut  Chancellot  Walworth  on  ale  and  beer,  in  NbtIh 
V.  Ladue,  3  Denio,  137  ;  that  of  Chancellor  Itlaad  oa  trees  and  tlieir  mode 
Cif  gruwtti,  in  Patterson  r.  MTatulond.  3  Bland,  69 ;  and  that  of  Tansy, 
C.  J.,  on  negroes,  in  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandfurd,  19  How.  393. 

*  Speagler  r.  Williams.  67  Miss.  1. 

*  Sate  I'.  Me.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  Be  Me.  309  ^  Gilbert  v.  B'y  Co.,  SI  Mich. 
488,  a  singular  decision. 

*  Udderzook  i:  Com..  76  Pa.  St.  Sift;  Dyson b.  N.  Y.  4  N.  E.  B'y  Co, 
ST  Conn.  9,  "not  hitherto  passed  npon  bv  thin  court," 

*  Wolfe  r.  Mo.  I'M,  Rj  Co..  97  Mo.  473. 

*  State  D.  Intoxicating  Lienors,  73  Me.  i'S. 

'  Gibbons  b.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1,  220.  Such  quesiious  relating  to  uew 
inrentiouB  and  new  us^ea,  mast  often  be  aoawercd  oiip  way  at  one  litne, 
and  in  a  different  way  hiipr  ou.  In  £j-  iiaif  I'oH'ell,  t  Ch.  Div.  501 ,  wb 
an<l  the  English  Court  of  Appeal  declining  to  rrcogniie  without  proof  the 
exiitebce  of  a  certain  cuitom  in  1875,  while  in  1881.  in  CrawcoDrn.  Salter, 
18  Ch.  Div.  30,  ihs  Mme  court^olila  it  to  l>e  now  ao  wbU  icnown  that  tlie 
(WnrtB  toast  judicially  notice  it.    Fur  cenlaries  oar  coait*  have  noticeJ. 

20 
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that  a  post-card  is  likely  to  be  read  by  others  than  the 
one  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  ^  that  coupon  railroad  tickets 
for  a  continuous  journey  over  several  different  lines  were 
in  general  use  long  before  March  17,  1885,  the  date  of  a 
certain  patent ;  ^  what  the  nature  of  the  business  of  a  mer- 
cantile agency  is;'  and  that  "habitual  drunkenness"  as  a 
ground  for  divorce,  and  being  a  "  habitual  drunkard ''  as  a 
ground  for  punishment,  do  not  include  habitual  or  common 
excess  in  the  use  of  morphine  or  chloroform.* 

IV.  Some  discriminations  which  must  be  attended  to  in 
applying  the  principle  of  judicial  notice  should  now  be 
mentioned. 

(1)  Sometimes  the  ultimate  fact  that  is  sought  to  be- 
proved  is  noticed,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  trustworthiness 
of  a  certain  medium  of  proof,  and  not  the  thing  itself 
which  this  tends  to  prove;  as  when  a  notarial  seal  and 
signature  are  taken  without  proof,  or  the  certificate  of  a 
registrar  of  deeds  or  other  public  official.  That  is  to  say, 
the  question  sometimes  concerns  an  evidential  fact  and 
sometimes  an  ultimate  one;  whichever  it  be,  it  is  governed 
by  the  same  principles.     When  the  statutes  of  the  United 

withoat  proof  what  the  term  "  o'clock  **  imports ;  but  when  we  read  (Black 
Book  of  the  Admiralty,  I.  313,  note),  that  *'  hours  of  the  clock  are  men- 
tioned [in  certain  records]  in  this  reign  (Richard  II.)  for  the  first  time, 
on  March  8,  1390,"  we  are  reminded  that  there  was  a  time,  in  the  long 
annals  of  these  conrts,  when  they  wonld  have  refused  to  take  judicial  no- 
tice of  this  novelty.  In  1306  (Y.  B.  33-35  Ed.  I.  122),  a  defendant,  in 
seeking  to  remove  a  default,  said  that  he  was  detained  by  floods  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  at  noon,  the  day  before.  The  plaintiff  prayed  judgment  on  the 
ground  that  the  defendant  was  too  late  any  way,  for  the  place  named  was 
fifteen  leagues  away,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  there  in 
season. 

1  Robinson  v,  Jones,  4  L.  R.  Ir.  391  (1879) ;  and  as  to  telegrams,  Wil- 
liamson V.  Freer,  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  393  (1874).  Post-cards  containing  certain 
objectionable  matter  are  declared  non-mailable  by  a  statute  of  the  United 
States  of  Sept.  26,  1888  (25  St.  U.  S.  496). 

2  Eastman  v.  Chic.  &  N.  W.  R'y  Co.,  39  Fed.  Rep.  552  (C.  C.  N.  Di 
III.  1889). 

«  Eaton  Co.  v.  Arery,  83  N.  Y.  p.  34.  ' 

*  Youngs  V.  Youngs,  130  HI.  230;  Com.  i;.  Whitney,  11  Cush.  477. 
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States'  make  Little  &  Brown's  edition  of  the  taws  and 
treaties  competent  evidence  of  their  contents  "in  all  the 
tribunals  and  public  offices  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States,  without  any  further  proof  or  authentication 
thereof,"  the  courts  are  required  to  take  notice  of  a  certain 
medium  of  proof  as  being  sufficient.  Some  of  tiiese  con- 
tents —  the  public  acts  —  are  supposed  to  be  known  by  the 
judges  without  calling  for  evidence  of  them;  hut  even  as 
regards  these,  their  discretion  in  selecting  and  rejecting 
modes  of  proof  is  here  restricted ;  they  cannot  reject  these 
volumes.  And  when,  in  an  interesting  case,"  it  was  held 
that  although  in  our  courts  English  statutory  law  is  matter 
of  fact  to  be  jilea^led  and  proved,  yet  a  court  will  recognize 
printed  books  of  statutes  and  printed  reports  of  adjudged 
cases  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  to  be  correct  — 
"  books  of  acknowledged  or  ascertained  authority  "  —  as 
competent  evidence  of  the  foreign  law,  we  perceive  the 
doctrine  that  the  court  may  take  judicial  notice  of  a  cer- 
tain means  of  proving  a  fact  when  it  cannot  take  notice 
of  the  fact  itself.*  The  doctrine  that  almanacs  may  be 
referred  to  in  order  to  ascertain  upon  what  day  of  the 
week  a  given  day  of  a  month  fell  in  auy  year,  to  learn  the 
time  of  sunrise  or  sunset,  and  the  like;  and  that,  in  order 
to  prove  facts  of  general  history,  approved  books  of  history 
may  be  consulted,  may  also  be  regarded  as  illustrating  the 
taking  notice  of  the  authenticity  of  evidential  matters,  — 
of  certain  media  of  proof,*  Hut  often,  in  such  cases,  the 
truth  is  that  the  court  takes  notice  of  the  fact  itself  which 
these  books  authenticate;  and  wherever  that  is  so,  a  court 
may  refer  to  whatever  source  of  information  it  pleases,  — 
the  statement  that  it  may  consult  an  almanac  or  a  general 
history  being  only  an  unnecessary  and  misleading  specifi- 

'  R,  S.  U.  S.  a.  908. 

•  The  PnwMhick,  9  Lowell,  142, 

■  And  to  in  EnnU  i:  Siiiiitli,  14  Hdw.  426-130. 

•  R.  .■-  Holt,  S  T.  R.  436  i  R,  «,  \Vitl,er«,  ib.  446;  DapavB  o.  Shephard 
Unit,  3!tS. 
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cation  of  a  particular    sort  of    document    that  may  be 
examined.^ 

(2)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  much  is  judicially  noticed 
without  proof,  of  which  the  court  at  a  given  moment  may 
in  fact  know  nothing.  A  statute  may  have  been  passed 
within  a  few  hours  or  days,  and  be  unknown  to  the  court 
at  the  trial;  or  a  given  fact  as  to  the  international  relations 
of  the  government  may  not  be  in  fact  known,  as  in  a  case 
before  cited,  where  the  judge  informed  himself  by  inquir- 
ing at  the  foreign  office;^  or  the  general  meaning  of 
language,  where  the  expression  was  used  in  a  document  of 
many  years  ago,  may  not  be  known  to  the  court  without 
private  study  and  reflection.'  In  such  cases  not  only  may 
a  court,  as  indeed  it  must,  avail  itself  of  every  source  of 
information  which  it  finds  helpful,  but  also,  for  the  proper 
expedition  of  business,  it  may  require  help  from  the 
parties  in  thus  instructing  itself.^ 

(3)  Taking  judicial  notice  does  not  import  that  the 
matter  is  indisputable.  It  is  not  necessarily  anything 
more  than  a  prima  facie  recognition,  leaving  the  matter 
still  open  to  controversy.  It  is  true,  as  regards  many  of 
the  things  which  are  judicially  noticed,  that  they  cannot 
well  be  supposed  to  admit  of  question;  e.  g,y  that  Missouri 
is  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  Hereford  borders 
on  Wales;  but  the  doctrine  covers  much  else.  A  seal 
which  purports  to  be  the  great  seal  of  any  State  may  in 

^  Gardner  r.  The  Collector,  6  Wall.  499 ;  State  v.  Morris,  47  Conn. 
179  ;  People  v.  Chee  Kee,  61  Cal.  404.  In  this  last  case  the  almanac  nsed 
was  an  ordinary  medical  advertising  almanac,  Dr.  Ayer's.  And  so  in 
Quelch's  case  (14  State  Trials,  1083)  counsel  says,  "We  shall  now 
(though  there  be  no  necessity  for  it)  prove  that,  ...  at  the  time,  .  .  . 
her  sacred  majesty  and  the  King  of  Portugal  were  entered  into  a  strict 
alliance,"  etc.  •'  Upon  this  [goes  on  the  report]  two  London  Gazettes  .  .  . 
were  produced  and  two  paragraphs  were  read." 

2  Taylor  v.  Barclay,  2  Sim.  213.  Compare  The  Montello,  per  Field,  J., 
mprOf  303  n. 

«  Atty.-Gen.  v.  Dublin,  38  H.  H.  459. 

<  School  Dist.  V.  Ins.  Co..  101  U.  S.  472 ;  Steph.  Dig.  Er.,  art.  59 ;  Mark 
by.  Notes  to  Ind.  Ev.  Act,  49. 
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fact  not  be  genuine,  aod  so  of  the  certificate  and  seal  of 
any  public  official.  A  sale  of  tobacco  and  cigars  may  be 
made  for  medical  purposes,  altbougli  ordiuarily  it  is  not. 
In  very  many  cases,  then,  taking-  judicial  notice  of  a  fact 
is  merely  presuming  it,  i.  e.,  asstiming  it  until  there  shall 
be  reason  to  think  otherwise.  Courts  may  judicially 
notice  much  which  they  canpot  be  required  to  notice. 
That  is  well  worth  emphasizing,  for  it  points  to  a  great 
possible  usefulness  in  this  doctrine,  in  helping  to  shorten 
and  simplify  trials;  it  is  an  instrument  of  great  capacity 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  judge;  and  is  not  nearly  as 
much  used,  in  the  region  of  practice  and  evideuoe,  as  it 
should  be.  This  function  is,  indeed,  a  delicate  one; '  if  it 
18  too  loosely  or  ignorantly  exercised  it  may  annul  the 
principles  of  evidence  and  even  of  substantive  law.  But 
the  failure  to  exercise  it  tends  daily  to  smother  trials  with 
technicality,  and  monstrously  lengthens  them  out, 

(4)  Another  thing  should  be  observed,  which  often 
escapes  attention,  namely,  that  the  thing  of  which  a  court 
is  asked  to  take  cognizance  without  proof,  sometimes  is  a 
totally  different  matter  from  what  it  appears  to  be;  so 
that  the  refusal  to  notice  it  is  misconceived  and  mis- 
quoted. Thus,  in  Phillips  on  Evidence,*  one  reads  that 
"  the  courts  .  .  .  will  not  take  notice  ...  of  any  par- 
ticular city;  as,  for  instance,  that  Ehiblin  is  in  Ireland," 
But  the  case  cited  for  this  decides  no  such  thing;  the 
question  was  whether  a  declaration  in  assumpsit  on  a  bill 
drawn  at  Dublin  for  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  etc., 
without  any  averment  to  show  the  facts  that  it  was  drawn 
in  Ireland  and  for  Irish  currency,  could  be  read  as  import- 
ing those  facts,  and  it  was  held  that  it  could  not.  "  It  is 
not  possible,"  said  Abbott,  C.  J.,  "for  the  court  to  take 

'  Tbti  wBTDing  ii  an  old  od«,  Cum  malla  putenlnr  neloria  qua  reitrtt 
moluria  non  gunl,  progpicerr  litbrt  judex  ne  tjuld  dabiatn  tit  pro  Bolnrit 
rttipial.    Calvjnu»  (*.  D.  1600)  lub  prohnlio. 

'  Vol  I.  466  (10th  Eng.  ed.),  c.  x.  I.  I.  endi  citing  Kenrnef  d.  King 
3  R  A  Aid.  309. 
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judicial  notice  that  there  is  only  one  Dublin  in  the  world.^ 
Again,  where  a  suit  was  brought  in  Texas  on  a  promissory 
note  payable  at  New  Orleans,  and  no  averment  that  this 
New  Orleans  was  in  Louisiana,  the  defect  was  supplied  by 
other  matter  upon  the  record  j  but  the  court  thought  that 
it  could  not  judicially  know  that  the  note  was  payable 
in  Louisiana.^  Everybody  in  this  country  knows,  to  be 
sure,  or  may  know  for  the  asking,  that  there  is  a  New 
Orleans  in  Louisiana;  but  few  could  say  whether  there  be 
not  another  New  Orleans  in  some  other  State,  or  in  a 
dozen  of  them.  In  like  manner,  in  an  English  case,  on  a 
motion  to  set  aside  the  service  of  a  summons,  as  not  con- 
forming to  a  statute  requiring  the  indorsement  on  it  of  the 
name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  attorney  suing  it  out,  the 
actual  indorsement  was,  "  Featherstone  buildings,  Holborn, 
in  the  County  of  Surrey;"  and  an  objection  was  made 
that,  upon  the  face  of  it,  it  was  irregular,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  this  place  and  street  were  in  Middlesex  and 
not  in  Surrey.  But  Wightman,  J. :  "  I  cannot  take 
judicial  notice  that  there  is  no  such  place  in  the  County  of 
Surrey."^  Another  case,  in  which  an  English  court  is 
generally  quoted  as  refusing  to  recognize  without  evidence 
that  the  Tower  of  London  is  in  London,  may  illustrate  the 
need  of  scrutiny  and  discrimination  before  accepting  such 
paradoxical  statements.  The  case  was  on  a  rule  for  setting 
aside  a  nonsuit  and  giving  a  new  trial;  which  was,  in 
fact,  made  absolute  on  paying  costs.  But  the  court  refused 
to  do  this,  as  of  strict  right,  or  to  say  that  the  court  below 
ought  to  have  taken  notice,  without  proof,  that  a  certain 
part  of  the  Tower  of  London  was  in  the  city  of  London, 
instead  of  being  in  Middlesex.     The  point  turned  upon 

1  Andrews  v.  Hoxie,  5  Tex.  171.  This  case  was  cited  by  the  court  io 
Ellis  i;.  Park,  8  Tex.  205,  to  support  the  holding  that  they  could  not  take 
judicial  notice  that  "  St.  Louis,  Mo./'  meant  St.  Louis  in  Missouri ;  but 
that  was  a  very  different  thing,  and  indefensible.  Price  v.  Page,  24 
Mo.  65. 

2  Humphreys  r.  Bndd,  9  DowL  1000.  And  so  Bayley,  J.,  in  Deybel's 
case,  4  B.  &  Aid.  p.  246. 
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the  fact,  that  although,  in  a  popular  sense,  much  of  London 
is  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  yet  inufh  of  it,  for  judicial 
aod  political  purposea,  is  not;  and  the  line  was  said  to 
pass  through  the  Tower.'  The  decision,  therefore,  is 
merely  that  a  court  is  not  required  to  take  notice,  without 
proof,  of  the  precise  boundary  line  of  a  county;  a  very 
different  thing  from  holding  that  they  cannot  and  should 
not  take  notice  without  proof  that  an  object  admitted  to  be 
the  famous  Tower  of  London  is  in  what  is  popularly  and 
generally  known  as  London,'  In  another  case  a  learned 
author*  seems  to  misconceive  the  scope  of  a  Maryland 
case.  "The  courts,"  he  remarks,  "have  refused,  more  or 
less  capriciously,  to  take  judicial  notice  of  .  .  ■  the  mean- 
ing of  a  printer's  private  mark  to  an  advertisement,  thus,  - 
'  Oct.  13,  4t,'  as  indicating  the  date  and  term  of  publica- 
tion." But  on  referring  to  the  case  cited  fur  this  state- 
ment we  find  that  the  court  was  not  declining  to  notice  the 
meaning  of  this  expression,  but  to  infer  from  the  use  of  it 
that  a  certain  advertisement  aeiually  was  published  on  the 
date  named,  and  three  times  afterwards  —  where  the  ques- 
tion was  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  record,  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  mortgage  had   been   properly  foreclosed.* 

1  Bnme  v.  Thompion,  a  Q.  B.  789.  "Thiji,"  mvb  Coke,  in  the  Fourth 
InUitute,  251.  "  Dpan  view  and  exatninatioD  wbh  Tuund  ont  Mic.  13  .Iap. 
KgU  [1613],  in  the  cuw  of  Sic  Thnmns  Overbury,  who  wm  poriioneil  in  a 
cbamher  iu  the  Trnver  on  the  n-eat  part  □(  that  old  wall."  What  i*  on 
the  we«i  of  the  wall  is  «aid  to  be  in  IaidUod,  aud  on  t!ie  east  iu  Middlesex. 
And  «o  Coke,  Third  Insl.  136.  These  passages  are  cited  by  conuse)  in 
S  (J.  B.  769.  See  Loftie,  Kisl.  Loniton,  ii.  ISA.  "  Loudon,"  said  Newton, 
C.  J.,  in  1443  (Y.  B.  21  H.  VI.  12,  13),  -'  is  au  entire  body  and  eonnty  by 
iia»tf,  and  doea  not  reacli  beynnil  Temple  Bar.  Anij  Middlesex  is  an 
entiN  coanly  and  cannot  be  in  the  (raoc^hisc  of  London." 

*  Wharton  (Kt.  i.  s.  asfl,  notes)  evideoily  miaooaceires  the  derision, 
nhen  he  says  tliot  in  lliis  rase  "  the  court  went  to  tlie  ahsnrd  extreme  at 
nouDitiuK  the  plaintiff  becanse  ha  did  not  prove  that  the  Tower  of  Lou- 
don wa«  in  the  city  of  I^ndon." 

*  Wade  on  Notice  (3d  ed.),  a.  HIT.  Mr.  Wade  has  a  nsefnl  collectioa 
of  casea,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  [of  s«vera1  refecences. 

*  Johneon  o.  Robertson,  31  Md.  47e. 
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Finally,  a  case  may  be  mentioned  under  this  head,  where 
a  hotel-keeper,  now  bankrupt,  had  hired  his  furniture  from 
a  dealer.  The  furniture  was  claimed  for  the  creditorSy 
under  the  English  bankrupt  law,  as  having  been  left  in 
the  credit  and  disposition  of  the  bankrupt;  but  the  dealer 
claimed  on  the  ground  that  the  custom  of  letting  furniture 
to  hotel-keepers  without  passing  the  title  to  it,  was  estab- 
lished and  generally  known.  The  court,  in  considering 
whether  they  could  take  notice  of  this  without  proof, 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  real  question  was  not 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  custom,  but  whether  it  had 
existed  so  long  and  had  been  so  extensively  acted  on,  that 
ordinary  creditors  of  the  hotel-keeper,  "the  wine  mer- 
chant, the  spirit  merchant,  the  brewer,  the  ordinary  trades* 
man  of  his  town,  were  likely  to  know  that  it  exists/'  ^ 

1  Ex  parte  Powell,  1  Ch.  Dir.  501. 
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WflEy  a  learned  Italian  began  a  treatise  upon  Presump- 
tions three  hundred  years  ago,  he  opened  with  these 
words:  Materia  quam  aggressiiri  tumua  valde  utilis  est  et 
ijvotidiana  in  prnctka ;  sed  confvsa,  inextricabilis  fere." 
These  words  of  Alciatus  were  put  by  Best,  in  1844,  npoa 
the  title-page  of  his  early  treatise  on  this  subject;  and 
in  the  minds  of  most  students  of  the  matter,  they  have 
always  found  a  lively  echo.  Without  entering,  now,  U[)on 
any  detailed  consideration  of  the  mass  of  legal  presump- 
tions, an  unprofitable  and  monstrous  task,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  point  out  the  nature  and  the  place  of  this  topic  in 
our  law,  and  by  this  means  to  relieve  the  subject  of  much 
of  its  obscurity.' 

I  The  beat  consideration  of  tho  (tibJMt  ot  preBtunptiona  known  to  in« 
M  fotud  io  an  article  in  e  Law  Mag-  348  (OcE.  IS3I).  It  ib,  I  think, 
•«ry  qneationable  in  many  partii^ulBn,  but  I  give  the  main  p^rt  of  it 
Id  an  Appendix,  injra.  M9.  The  author  diiiniiAiieg  from  the  sobjeot  of 
vTidence  proper  what  are  called  "  proHDmptioiiH  of  fact "  and  also  ab«nlnte 
~  prMumptioDi  of  law;"  but.  crmneoivitly.  a*  1  think,  he  ref^rda  dispnt- 
»h|p  prMomptionB  of  law  not  merely  a*  a  part  of  the  law  of  evidenre.  bni 
H  tbe  mmt  important  part  of  it.  This  writer  makes  the  valnable  remark 
Ui[fnt,  Mti)  that  "  preaumptionii  of  law  cannot  conveniently  be  Irpated  to- 
prther  under  a  aeparate  head,  bat  ought  to  be  set  forth  nnderthe  difFerent 
nibjccia  to  which  they  respectively  belonji.'*  J.  F.  Stephen  said  Bomelhing 
■imilar  in  1879  (Introd.  to  Ind,  Rv.  Act.  l.t.1),  and  nfnin,  in  1S76  (lutrod. 
to  Dig.  of  Erid.);  hat  ha  still  retained  in  his  books  on  evidence  a 
nanibcr  of  presumptions,  and  f^ve.  in  Artiile  One  of  his  Digent,  this 
deflnUion  of  tbe  term :  " "  A  pre«nmptioii '  means  a  rule  ot  law  that  courts 
and  JDilKM  ihall  dntw  a  particular  inference  from  a  particular  tact  or  from 
partif-ular  eiidence,  nnlcM  and  until  (he  truth  of  such  Inference  is  dis' 
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1.  What  is  the  relation  of  presumptions  to  what  we  call 
the  "law  of  evidence."  They  are  ordinarily  regarded  as 
belonging  peculiarly  to  that  part  of  the  law.  This  appears 
to  be  an  error ;  they  belong  rather  to  a  much  larger  topic, 
already  briefly  considered,  that  of  legal  reasoning,  in  its 
application  to  particular  subjects.  This  is  intimated  in 
the  last  clause  of  the  partly  quoted  passage  from  Alciatus, 
just  referred  to,  when  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  communisque  est 
et  jurisconsult oribus  et  rhetoribv^  in  ffenere  judiciali,"  For 
reasoning  there  is  no  law  other  than  the  laws  of  thought. 

Presumptions  are  aids  to  reasoning  and  argumentation, 
which  assume  the  truth  of  certain  matters  for  the  purpose 
of  some  given  inquiry.  They  may  be  grounded  on  general 
experience,  or  probability  of  any  kind ;  or  merely  on  policy 
and  convenience.  On  whatever  basis  they  rest,  they 
operate  in  advance  of  argument  or  evidence,  or  irrespec- 
tive of  it,  by  taking  something  for  granted;  by  assuming 
its  existence.  When  the  term  is  legitimately  applied  it 
designates  a  rule  or  a  proposition  which  still  leaves  open 
to  further  inquiry  the  matter  thus  assumed.^  The  exact 
scope  and  operation  of  these  prima  facie  assumptions  are 
to  cast  upon  the  party  against  whom  they  operate,  the  duty 
of  going  forward,  in  argument  or  evidence,  on  the  particu- 
lar point  to  which  they  relate.  They  are  thus  closely 
related  to  the  subject  of  judicial  notice;  for  they  furnish 
the  basis  of  many  of  those  spontaneous  recognitions  of  par- 
ticular facts  or  conditions  which  make  up  that  doctrine. 
Presumptions  are  not  in  themselves  either  argument  or 
evidence,  although  for  the  time  being  they  accomplish  the 
result  of  both.     It  would  be  as  true,  and  no  more  so,  to 

proved  ; "  and  he  allowed  a  place  in  the  law  of  evidence  to  **  those  [pre- 
sumptions] which  relate  to  facts  merely  as  facts,  and  apart  from  the  par- 
ticular rights  which  they  constitute."  He  seems  to  me,  here  and  elsewhere, 
to  have  left  the  subject  still  in  confusion,  by  not  discriminating  between 
rules  of  reasoning,  and  the  law  of  evidence.  The  law  has  no  mandamus  to 
the  logical  faculty ;  it  orders  nobody  to  draw  inferences,  —  common  as 
that  mode  of  expression  is.  See,  e.  g.y  Austin,  Jurisp.  i.  507  (London,  4tfa 
ed.),  and  Best,  Evid.  s.  304. 

^  As  to  absolute  presumptions,  see  in/ra,  317,  343  n. 
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say  that  an  instance  of  juiUeial  notice  is  evidence,  as  to  say 
that  a  presumption  is  evidence.*  Presumption,  assump- 
tion, taking  for  granted,  are  simply  so  many  names  for  an 
act  or  process  wiiicli  aids  and  shortens  inquiry  and  argu- 
ment. These  terms  relate  to  tbe  whole  field  of  argument, 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  conduoted;  and  also  to  the 
whole  field  of  tbe  law,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  shaped  or 
is  being  shaped  by  processes  of  reasoning.  That  is  to  say, 
the  subject  now  in  hand  is  one  of  universal  application  in 
the  law,  both  as  regards  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates 
and  the  persons  who  apply  it. 

Let  me  now  try  brieSy  to  explain,  illustrate,  and  make 
good  what  is  here  said.  At  the  outset,  we  must  take 
notice  of  a  thing  which  easily  escapes  attention;  namely, 
that  much  of  the  substantive  law  is  expressed  presump- 
tively, in  the  form  of  prima  fnrie  rules.  This  evidential 
form  of  statement  leads  often  to  |-,he  opinion  that  the 
substance  of  the  proposition  is  evidential;  and  then  to  the 
further  notion,  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  evidential  it  belongs 
to  the  Law  of  evidence.  That  is  an  error.  In  a  reasoned 
body  of  law  like  ours,  much  of  it  comes  about  by  "intend- 
ments." In  applying  statutory  liiw  also,  this  takes  place,' 
but  far  less  conspicuously  than  in  the  common  law.  If 
we  suppose  any  fundamental  proposition  of  the  substan- 
tive law,  e.(j.,  that  when,  in  negotiating  for  a  sale  of 
specific  personal  property,  the  event  X  happens,  witli  tho 
intention  of  both  parties  to  sell  the  property,  the  sale 
actually  takes  place,  we  observe  that  this  comes  to  be 
attended  by  a  crop  of  subsidiary  rules,  such  as  that  when 
Y  happens,  this  necessary  intention  of  the  parties  ^jresum- 
ably  exists."  The  question  of  intention  is  not  closed  to 
evidence  by  this  rule,  —  the  matter  lies  wholly  open;  but, 

'  See  the  rfirr  qaeationable  reasoning  tkod  conclnxions  on  this  BabjecC 
in  Cofflu  p.  U.  S..  156  v.  R.  Wa.     Compara  infra.  Appendix  B. 

<  Fur  n&inple,  ira  I'owell  iv  Kempton  Pnrk  Co,  [I89T].  a  Q.  B.  Hi. 

*  Blackburn,  iu  his  Brtmirable  bonk  on  Snle,  let  «il..  pp  151-154.  pives 
two  unph  miM,  "  of  whkh  Ihero  ie  no  trace  in  the  reports  before  the  tima 
o*  LonI  EllenboNugh  "  (a.  d.  1802-IS1B>. 
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in  applying  the  law,  a  certain  prima  fdcie  eflEect  is  given 
to  particular  facts,  and  it  is  not  merely  given  to  them 
once,  by  one  judge,  on  a  single  occasion,  but  it  is  imputed 
to  them  habitually,  and  by  a  rule  which  is  followed  by  all 
judges ,  and  recommended  to  juries ;  and  even  laid  down  to 
juries  as  the  binding  rule  of  law.  Accordingly  the  sub- 
stantive law  gets  into  this  shape,  that  when,  in  a  negotia- 
tion for  a  sale  of  specific  personal  property,  X  happens, 
with  the  intention  on  both  sides  to  sell  the  property,  the 
sale  takes  place  then^  and  when  Y  happens,  this  intention 
presumably  exists.  Or,  to  put  it  shorter,  "^  when  X  and 
Y  happen  in  a  negotiation  for  a  sale  of  specific  personal 
property,  presumably  the  sale  takes  place."  Blackburn, 
in  stating  these  rules,  calls  them  rules  of  construction; 
that  is  to  say,  rules  of  the  substantive  law  designed  to  aid 
in  interpreting  words  and  conduct.^ 

In  such  cases,  that  which  is  evidential  merely,  —  that 
is  to  say,  the  foundation  of  a  logical  inference  as  to  the 
existence  of  one  of  those  ultimate  facts  to  which  alone, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  substantive  law  annexes  its  con- 
sequences, —  has  itself  become  the  subject  of  a  rule  of 
substantive  law,  and  comes  to  have  certain  consequences 
directly  annexed  to  it.  By  the  expedient  of  making  the 
rule  a  prima  facie  one,  the  courts  may  have  seemed  to 
themselves  to  abstain  from  legislation,  and  to  be  keeping 
within  the  region  of  mere  administration  of  existing  law. 
And  yet  it  is  clear  that  this  is  true  legislation.  One  may 
occasionally  trace  it  until  it  ripens  into  open  and  con- 
fessed law-giving,  as  in  Dalton  v,  Angus.^  To  say,  as 
sometimes  happens,  that  in  such  cases  there  is  '^  a  rule  of 

1  "A  role  of  construction  may  always  be  rednced  to  the  following 
form  :  certain  words  and  expressions  which  may  mean  either  X  or  Y  shall 
prima  facie  be  taken  to  mean  X.  A  mle  of  construction  always  contains 
the  saving  danse  : '  unless  a  contrary  intention  appear '  .  .  .  though  some 
mles  are  mnch  stronger  than  others  and  require  a  greater  force  of  inte& 
tion  in  the  context  to  control  them."    Hawkins,  Wills,  Preftioe. 

2  6  A  pp.  Cas.  740 ;  2  Greenl.  £v.  s.  539. 
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law  that  courts  and  judges  shall  draw  a  particular  iufer- 
ence,"  •  is  a  loose  and  misleading  espression  ;  fur  it  iuvolves 
the  misconception  that  the  law  has  any  rules  at  al!  for 
couductiug  the  process  of  reasoning.  It  would  be  accurate 
to  say  that  the  rule  of  law  requires  a  judge  to  stop  short 
in  the  process  of  drawing  inferences,  or  not  to  enter  upon 
it  at  all;  to  assume  for  the  time  that  one  fact  ia,  in  legal 
effect,  the  same  as  a  certain  other.  The  rule  fixes  tlie 
legal  effect  of  a  fact,  its  legal  equivalence  with  another. 
And  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  essential  nature  of  the 
rale  whether  this  effect  is  fixed  absolutely  ot prima  facte: 
it  gives  a  legal  definition.  Such  is  the  nature  of  ail  rules 
to  determine  the  legal  effect  of  facts  as  contrasted  with 
their  logical  effect.  To  prescribe  and  fix  a  certain  legal 
equivalence  of  facts,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  merely 
allowing  that  meaning  to  be  given  to  them,  A  rule  of 
presomptiou  does  not  merely  say  that  such  and  such  a  thing 
is  a  permissible  and  usual  inference  from  other  facts,  but 
it  goes  on  to  say  that  this  significance  shall  always,  in  the 
absence  of  other  circumstances,  be  imputed  to  them,  — 
sometimes  passing  first  through  the  stage  of  saying  that  it 
ought  to  tie  imputed. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  nature  of  these  rules  is 
brought  out  when  they  ripen  from  being  a  mere  prima 
facie  doctrine  into  an  absolute  and  incontrovertible  one. 
The  familiar  doctrine  about  prescription  used  to  be  put  as 
aa  ordinary  rule  df  presumption^  in  twenty  years  there 
arose  a  primn  facie  case  of  a  lost  grant  or  of  some  other 
legal  origin.  The  judges  at  first  laid  it  down  that,  if 
,  unanswered,  twenty  years  of  adverse  possession  justified 
the  inference;  then  that  it  "required  the  inference,"  i.  e., 
it  was  the  jury's  duty  to  do  what  they  themselves  would 
da  in  settling  the  same  question,  namely,  to  find  the  fact 
of  the  lost  grant;  and  at  last  this  conclusion  was  annonni^ed 
as  a  rule  of  the  law  of  property,  to  be  applied  absolutely.* 

'  Stqihen.  Dig.  Ev.  art.  1,  deflninj;  "  PremmptioD." 

*  Dalton  V.  Aagta,  6  App.  Cw.  740 ;  Wallace  v.  Fletcher,  30  N.  H 
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It  is  evident,  upon  reflection,  that  the  rule  was  always  a 
rule  of  property,  —  after  it  ceased  to  be  a  mere  statement  of 
a  permissible  inference,  of  a  mere  truth  of  reason,  namely, 
that  this  was  generally  a  right  and  wise  conclusion. 
When  the  judges  advised  the  jury,  and  afterwards  directed 
them  as  a  matter  of  legal  duty,  to  find  a  lost  grant  under 
the  circumstances  indicated  in  the  rule,  they  were  indeed 
dealing  with  evidential,  secondary  facts,  and  they  adopted 
the  phraseology  of  reasoning  and  drawing  inferences. 
But  in  reality  they  were  laying  down  a  rule  of  policy* 
which  they  themselves  had  determined  to  apply,  and  which 
they  advised  and  directed  their  associates  in  administra- 
tion, the  jury,  —  their  co-ordinate,  and,  in  a  degree,  their 
subordinate  associates,  —  also  to  apply ;  a  rule  which  made 
the  twenty  years'  open  and  uncontradicted  adverse  pos- 
session a  bar.  Such  advice  and  such  direction  is  natural 
and  desirable  when  a  presiding  learned  tribunal  is  instruct- 
ing an  unlearned  one,  whose  action  it  has  the  right  to 
revise;  for  the  administration  of  the  law  should  be  kept 
consistent.  In  such  cases  the  judges  accomplish,  through 
the  phraseology  and  under  the  garb  of  "evidence,"  the 
same  results  that  they  have  long  reached,  and  are  now 
constantly  reaching,  by  the  directer  means  of  estoppel. 
The  modern  extensions  of  this  doctrine  broaden  the  law 
by  a  direct  application  of  maxims  of  justice,*  —  a  simple 

434  ;  3  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  127  et  seq. ;  Loud.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.  v. 
Com'rs,  75  L.  T.  R.  629,  632,  per  Wills,  J. :  *'  If  you  are  once  in  the  land 
of  presumptions  and  things  that  ought  to  be  supposed  (although  gener* 
ally  speaking,  nobody  does  suppose  that  they  really  exist),  I  do  not  see 
why  you  should  not  presume  a  grant  before  the  statute  of  Quia  emptores 
as  well  as  after." 

^  See  Lord  Blackburn  in  Dalton  v.  Angus,  6  App.  Cas.  808  et  seq, ;  and 
Blackburn,  J.,  in  Bryant  v.  Foot,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  161,  177.  Compare  Lind- 
ley,  L.  J.,  in  Saunders  v.  Saunders,  [1897]  P.  89,  94. 

2  It  is  such  things  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Erie  refers  in  a  fine  passage 
where  he  speaks  of  Lord  Mansfield  as  "  tracing  the  law  upon  the  question 
[of  copyright  in  Millar  v.  Taylor]  to  its  source  in  the  just  and  usefuL 
And  Lord  Mansfield's  authority  in  this  matter  outweighs  that  of  Lords 
Kenyon  and  Ellenborongh,  not  only  .  .  .  but  also  because  these  succes- 
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method,  and  worthy  of  anj'  judicial  tribuDal  which  rises  to 
the  level  of  its  great  office;  and  j^et  one  uot  quite  in  hiti'- 
tiiony  with  the  general  attitude  of  the  cominon-law  courts 
and  their  humble  phraseology  in  disclaiming  the  office  of 
legislation.  But  inaamuch  as  every  body  ot  men  who 
undertake  to  administer  the  law  mutit,  in  titting  it  to  the 
ever-changing  combinations  of  fact  that  come  before  them, 
constantly  legislate,  incidentally  and  in  a  subsidiary  way, 
it  ia  best  that  this  should  be  opealy  done;  as  it  is  in  the 
cautious  reaching  out  of  the  principle  of  estoppel.  The 
same  thing  has  taken  place  by  presumptions,  only  it  was 
less  obvious.  By  merely  handling  "evidence,"  and  iising 
upon  it  a  given  quality,  the  judges'  disavowal  ot  any  right 
to  make  the  law  has  seemed  to  moult  no  feather.' 

Let  me  trace  the  same  process  in  two  more  instances, 
(d)  It  is  a  rule  of  presumption  that,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  a  person  shall  be  taken  to  be 
dead,  when  he  has  been  absent  seven  years  and  not  heard 
from.  That  is  a  modern  rule.  It  is  not  at  all  modern  to 
infer  death  from  a  long  absence;  the  recent  thing  is  the 
fixing  of  this  time  of  seven  years,  and  putting  it  into  a 
rule.  The  faint  beginning  of  it,  as  a  common-law  rule,  of 
general  application  in  all  questions  of  life  and  death,  is 
foand,  so  far  as  our  recorded  cases  show,  in  Doe  d.  George 
r.  Jesson,*  in  January,  1805.  Long  before  this,  in  lfi04, 
the  "Bigamy  Act"  of  James  I.*  had  exempted  from  the 
ton  of  Lord  Maosfield  Rppear  10  me  lo  liave  tnraed  awar  from  that  soarce 
of  lh«  law  til  wbii-li  he  habitually  resorted  with  eaiUess  benefit  to  his 
roantrT."  JeBorvt  r.  Roomy,  i  H.  L,  C.  p.  876.  See  Jiunos  C,  Carter, 
-  The  IVoviocw  of  the  Written  and  the  Unirritten  Law  "  (Sew  York ; 
BanksA  brother*,  ISS9). 

■  E.  R.  Thnyer,  Jndkial  LegiflMlou,  i  Enrr.  L.  Itev.  172. 

*  6  Eii«.80. 

>  St.  I  Jar.  I.  c.  11.  Best,  Ev.  a.  409,  note,  seemg  to  Intimnte  that 
tkii  mar  hiivc  been  an  olii  thing,  referring  lo  Thome  r.  Rolff,  lu  Dyer's 
brief  report,  where  soraeihing  is  said  of  Mien  years.  Bnt  the  report  in 
IJW  Benhw,  8S,  which  gives  the  reri^rd,  »hii»'i<  that  the  time  wa«  several 
iMittth*  In*  than  xeren  jeara. 

(ft  nmtre  the  famoiu  unmber  seven  (tlio  seven  planet«,  seven  wondcra 
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scope  of  its  provisions,  and  so  from  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment of  a  felon,  (1)  those  who  had  married  a  second  time 
when  the  first  spouse  had  been  beyond  the  seas  for  seven 
years;*  and  (2)  those  whose  spouse  had  beqn  absent  for 
seven  years,  although  not  beyond  the  seas,  —  "  the  one  of 
them  not  knowing  the  other  to  be  living  within  that  time." 
This  statute,  it  may  be  noticed,  did  not  absolutely  treat 
the  absent  party  as  dead;  for  it  did  not  validate  the  second 
marriage  in  either  case.  It  simply  exempted  a  party  from 
the  statutory  penalty.  Again,  in  1667|  the  statute  of  19 
Car.  II.,  c.  6,^  "for  redress  of  inconveniences  by  want  of 

of  the  world,  seven  deadly  sins,  seven  sleepers,  etc.)  was  likelj  to  be  for- 
ever suggesting  itself.  And  there  were  ecclesiastical  roles  and  canons 
that  may  well  have  suggested  the  time  named  in  the  Bigamy  Act.  In 
the  "  excerptiones "  of  Ecgbert,  archbishop  of  York  (a.  d.  734-766),  we 
read  [Exc.  124] :  '*  Canon  dicit,  Si  mnlier  discesserit  a  viro  soo,  despiciens 
eum,  nolens  revertere  et  reconciliari  viro,  post  quinque  vel  sepiem  annos 
cum  consensu  episcopi,  ipse  aliam  accipiat  uxorem.  .  .  .  '*  [Exc,  125] : 
'*  Item,  Si  cujus  uxor  in  captivitatem  ducta  fuerit,  et  ea  redimi  non  poterit, 
post  annum  septimum  alteram  accipiat ;  et  si  postea  propria,  id  est,  prior 
mulier  de  captivitate  reversa  f  uerit,  accipiat  eam,  posterioremqne  dimittat.'* 
And  so,  vice  versa,  if  a  husband  be  enslaved.  Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  101. 
108-109.  See  also  Hart's  £cc.  Rec.  (2d  ed.)  194.  Some  five  centuries 
later  than  this,  however,  it  would  seem  that  no  such  rule  governed  the 
courts  of  common  law.  At  the  Easter  Term,  in  1203,  in  a  dower  case, 
where  the  question  was  whether  the  proceedings  should  wait  until  the  son, 
a  minor,  came  of  age,  it  is  set  up  that  there  is  an  older  son,  of  age  now. 
"  Matilda  [the  widow],  on  being  questioned,  says  that  she  had  an  elder 
SOD,  but  a  certain  Abbot,  his  uncle,  took  him  into  parts  across  the  sea,  and 
for  seven  years  past  she  has  not  seen  him,  and  she  does  not  know  whether 
he  is  alive  or  not.  And  because  she  does  not  know  whether  her  eldest  son 
is  living  or  not,  it  is  considered  that  the  assize  do  proceed,  because  Warin 
[the  infant]  has  an  elder  brother.  1  SeL  Civ.  Pleas  (Seld.  Soc.),  case  156. 
And  in  1201,  at  the  Cornish  iter,  it  was  doubted  whether  an  absence  for 
twenty  years,  unheard  of,  justified  the  assumption  that  a  man  was  dead. 
1  Select  Civil  Pleas  (Seld.  Soc.),  case  190 ;  ib.  xix. 

^  Without  saying  anything  about  a  knowledge  of  the  absent  party's 
existence;  and  so  construed  as  making  such  knowledge  immaterial.  I 
Hale,  P.  C.  693. 

'  The  ordinary  citation.  In  the  *'  Statutes  of  the  Realm,"  vol.  5,  it  ia 
given  as  18  &  19  Car.  II.  c.  11. 
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proof  of  the  deceases  of  persons  beyoud  the  seas  or  absent- 
ing themselves,  upon  whose  lives  estates  do  depemi,"  had 
provided,  in  the  case  of  estates  aud  leases  depending  upon 
the  life  of  a,  person  who  should  go  beyond  the  seas,  or 
otherwise  absent  himself  within  the  kingdom  for  seven 
years,  that  where  the  lessor  or  reversioner  should  bring  an 
action  to  recover  the  estate,  the  person  thus  absenting 
himself  should  "be  accounted  aa  naturally  dead,"  if  tliera 
should  be  no  "sufficient  and  evident  proof  of  the  life,"  and 
that  the  judge  should  "  direct  the  jury  to  give  their  verdict 
as  if  the  person  .  .  .  were  dead."  But  if  the  absent 
party  should  not  really  have  died,  provision  was  made  for 
a  subsequent  recovery  by  him.  The  effect  of  this  statute, 
then,  was  to  end,  in  a  specific  class  of  cases,  all  inquiring 
into  evidence,  by  a  certain  assumption,  or,  as  it  is  other- 
wise called,  presumption.  The  rule  fixes,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  particular  inquiry,  the  effect  of  specified  facts; 
Rbsence  for  seven  years,  unheard  of,  is  to  be  accounted,  as 
regards  this  particular  inquiry,  the  same  thing  as  death; 
it  is  its  legal  equivalent. 

Kow,  very  likely,  in  practice,  similar  cases  may  have 
been  brought  within  "the  equity"  of  the  statute;  as  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  in  1692,'  is  reported  to  have  "held  that  a 
remainder-man  was  within  the  equity  of  that  law ; "  but 
we  hear  of  no  suggestion  of  a  general  seven-year  rule,  such 
as  we  have  now,  before  1S05.'  In  the  case  of  Doe  d. 
Gtorge  V.  Jeason,'  there  was  a  rule  for  a  new  trial,  in  an 
action  of  ejectment,  which  turned  on  the  question  whether 
the  plaintiff's  lessor  had  entered  within  the  time  allowed 
by  the  Statute  of  Limitations;  which  again  turned  on  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  lessor's  brother,  who  had  gone  to 
sea  and  had  not  been  heard  of  for  many  years.  The  Court 
of  King's  Bench  sustained  a  ruling  that  the  jury  must  find 

>  Holmu  V.  Gxlon.  Cartli.  MG, 

>  Set.  for  inManiit.  Rowe  •:  Ka«laad,  1  Wm.  Bl.  404  (1763) ;  Dixon  a 
Dixon.  '1  Bro.  C.  C.  910  (1732) ;  L«e  v.  WiUcock,  G  Vet.  60!i  {IBOS). 

■  e  Kam,  80. 

21 
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the  time  of  death  as  well  as  they  could,  .  .  .  that  at  any 
time  beyond  the  first  seven  years  they  might  fairly  presume 
him  dead;  but  the  not  hearing  of  him  within  that  period 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  afEord  that  presumption.     Observe 
the  way  in  which  Lord  Ellenborough  puts  the  matter: 
'*  As  to  the  period  when  the  brother  might  be  supposed  to 
have  died,  according  to  the  statute,  19  Car.  II.,  c.  6,  with 
respect  to  leases  dependent  upon  lives,  and  also  according 
to  the  statute  of  bigamy  (1  Jac.  I.,  c.  2),  the  presumption 
of  the  duration  of  life,  with  respect  to  persons  of  whom 
no  account  can  be  given,  ends  at  the  expiration  of  seven 
years  from  the  time  when  they  were  last  known  to  be 
living.     Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence  to 
show  that  he  was  living  at  a  later  period,  there  was  fair 
ground  for  the  jury  to  presume  that  he  was  dead  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  from  the  time  when  he  went  to  sea  on  his 
second  voyage,  which  seems  to  be  the  last  account  of 
him.''    This  was  supporting  what  the  jury  had  done,  on 
the  simple  ground  that  the  jury  were  justified,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  two  statutes,  in  finding  death  by  the  end 
of  the  seven  years;  and,  moreover  (looking  at  Mr.  Justice 
Kooke's  ruling,  which  was  not  questioned  upon  this  point ), 
that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  finding  it  earlier.     It 
was  not  laid  down  that  they  ought  to  find  death  at  the 
end  of  seven  years,  or  that  they  must;  nor  was  any  rule  of 
presumption  put  forward ;  nor,  as  I  say,  was  it  on  any  such 
point  that  the  ruling  below  was  questioned  in  the  full  bench. 
In  1809,  at  Nisi  Prius,*  in  an  action  against  a  woman  on 
a  promissory  note,  she  pleaded  coverture,  and  proved  her 
marriage;   but  the  husband  had  gone  to  Jamaica  twelve 
years  ago,  and  it  was  a  question  how  to  prove  that  he  was 
now  living.     The  defendant  insisted  that  he  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  alive;  but  Lord  Ellenborough  ruled  that  evi- 
dence must  be  given  of  his  being  alive  within  seven  years. 
This  was  given,  and  the  defendant  had  a  verdict.     In  the 
other  case  the  aim  was  to  prove  death;  heiei  life;  and 

1  Hopewell  r.  De  Pinna,  2  Camp.  113. 
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here  the  ruliDg  was  that  a  court  cannot  assume  life  now, 
when  all  that  it  knows  is  that  the  party  lia^  been  absent 
and  uubeard  from  for  more  than  seven  years.  Upon  the 
basis  of  these  cases,  there  soon  appeared  in  the  test-books 
on  evidence,  for  the  first  time  in  1815,  a  general  proposi- 
tion that  "  where  the  issue  is  upon  the  life  or  death  .  .  . 
where  no  account  can  be  given  of  the  person,  this  presump- 
tion [namely,  that  a  living  person  '  continues  alive  until 
the  contrary  be  proved ']  ceases  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
from  the  time  when  he  was  last  known  to  be  living,  — a 
period  which  has  been  fixed  from  analogy  to  the  statute  of 
bigamy  and  the  statute  concerning  leases  determinable 
upon  lives.'"  In  this  form  the  matter  was  again  put  by 
Starkie,  ten  years  later,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  book; 
and  by  Greenleaf,  and  so  by  Taylor.'  But  the  judges  as 
well  as  text-writers  got  to  expressing  what  had  been  put 
u  a  cessation  of  a  presumption  of  life  in  the  form  of  an 
affirmative  presumption  of  death;  and  this  was  put  as  a 
role  of  general  application  wherever  life  and  death  were 
in  question.  And  so  Stephen  puts  it:*  "A  person  shown 
not  to  have  been  heard  of  for  seven  years  by  those  (if 
any)  who  if  he  had  been  alive  would  naturally  have  heard 
of  him,  is  presumed  to  be  dead,  unless  the  circumstances  of 
the  ease  are  such  as  to  account  for  his  not  being  heard  of 
without  assuming  his  death."  This  rule  is  set  down  by 
Stephen  among  the  few  presumptions  which  be  thinks 
should  find  a  place  in  the  law  of  evidence.  Stephen  pub- 
lished his  Digest  in  1S76.  Here,  then,  in  seventy  years, 
we  find  the  rule  about  a  seven  years'  absence  (1)  com- 
ing into  existence  in  the  form  of  a  judicial  declaration 
abont  what  may  or  may  not  fairly  be  inferred  by  a  jury 
in  the  esercise  of  their  logical  faculty;  the  particular 
period  being  fixed  by  reference  to  two  legislative  determi- 

'  Phil,  Et.  i.  IS2  (ad  ed.}, 

''  Starkie,  Et.  {Ist  ed.)  pait  iv.  p.  4&B;  1  Qi.  Er.  ■.  11 ;   1  TajrL  Bv. 
lOth  nl.)  1.  300. 
■  Dig.  Er.  art.  99. 
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nations,  in  specific  cases  of  a  like  question;  (2)  passing 
into  the  form  of  an  affirmative  rule  of  law  requiring  that 
death  be  assumed  under  the  given  circumstances.  This  is 
a  process  of  judicial  legislation,  advancing  from  what  is  a 
mere  recognition  of  a  legitimate  step  in  legal  reasoning  to 
a  declaration  of  the  legal  effect  of  certain  facts. 

In  Pennsylvania  it  is  possible  to  put  the  finger  on  the 
very  case  that  accomplished  this  legislative  stroke.  In 
1817  ^  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  had  laid  down  the 
duty  of  a  jury  to  presume  death,  without  any  positive 
proof  of  it,  when  an  unexplained  absence  for  many  years 
is  shown;  but  they  refused  to  adopt  a  seven  years'  rule. 
**I  am  not,"  said  Tilghman,  C.  J.,  "for  fixing  any  precise 
period  after  which  a  presumption  of  death  rises.  But 
here  fourteen  years  and  nine  months,"  etc.  But  twenty- 
two  years  later  the  same  court  adopted  the  English  rule, 
although  in  Pennsylvania  there  were  no  statutes  like  those 
in  England;  and  they  said:  " If  there  is  no  direct  decision, 
as  there  is  in  some  of  our  States,  it  is  because  there  has 
been  no  case  requiring  it.  There  is  such  a  case  now,  and 
the  principle  is  to  be  considered  as  definitely  settled."  • 
In  some  States  this  rule,  or  the  like,  has  been  fixed  by 
statute;  but  it  is  no  less  well  established  in  others  where 
it  rests  not  upon  a  statute,  but  a  judicial  determination. 

(b)  Again,  the  nature  of  such  rules  and  the  way  in 
which  they  spring  up,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  short  series 
of  modern  cases  in  England.  In  applications  for  relief 
against  an  alleged  interference  with  ancient  lights,  the 
equity  courts  lay  down  the  test  that  a  new  erection  must 
not  render  the  house  "substantially  less  enjoyable."  That 
is  the  legal  rule.  In  determining  whether  this  amount  of 
interference  exists  in  any  given  case,  it  was  thought  con- 
venient, in  1866,"  to  lay  down  an  auxiliary,  prima  facie 
rule,  on  the  analogy  of  a  recent  statute  for  regulating  the 

1  Miller  v.  Beates,  3  S.  &  R.  490. 

a  Burr  v.  Sim,  4  Wharton,  150  (1839). 

■  Beadel  v.  Perry,  L.  R.  3  Eq.  465,  per  Stuart,  V.  C. 
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height  of  bnildinga  on  streets,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tlHrken- 
ing  of  opposite  houses.  This  statute  had  required  tha,t  no 
building  shouhl  be  higher  than  the  width  of  the  street,  — 
so  as  to  leave  to  the  opposite  neighbors  an  angle  of  light  of 
forty-five  degrees.  Accordingly,  on  an  application  for  an 
injoQCtion  against  continuing  a  neighboring  erection  where 
no  question  of  the  street  was  involved,  the  Vice- Chancellor 
adopted  and  applied  this  same  rule,  adding  that  he  had 
heard  from  one  of  the  common-law  judges  that  they  pro- 
posed, in  genera!,  to  act  on  that  principle.  Here  was  the 
starting  of  a  rule  of  practice,  —  of  administration;  a  rule 
subsidiary  to  the  general  one  above  given,  —  a  rule  of  pre- 
sumption; namely,  that  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary  the  complainant's  pro[>erty  is  not  substantially 
less  enjoyable  when  he  is  left  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  of  light.  This  rule  had  a  certain  amount  of  vogue; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  creeping  into  the  position  of 
an  established  prima  facie  rule,  and  perhaps  something 
more.  But  in  1S73 '  the  Lord  Chancellor  Selborne  denied 
it  this  character.  "With  regard  to  the  forty-five  degrees, 
there  is  no  positive  rule  of  law  upon  that  subject  .  ,  .  ; 
but  undoubtedly  ...  if  the  legislature,  when  making 
general  regulations  as  to  buildings,  considered  .... 
then  the  fact  that  forty-five  degrees  of  sky  are  left  unob- 
struoted  may,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  considered 
pHma/ade  evidence  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  material 
injury.  .  .  ,  Tf  forty-five  degrees  are  left,  this  is  some 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  light  not  being  obstructed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  court, 
—  evidence  which  requires  to  be  rebutted  by  direct  evi- 
ilence  of  injury,  and  not  by  the  mere  exhibition  of  models." 
But  even  in  this  dubious  form  the  suggestion  of  any  rule 
at  all  was  afterwards  repudiated;  and  we  find  the  Court 
of  Appeal  wholly  rejecting  it  in  IRRO."    "It  is  no  rule  of 

•  C\iy  at  London  Brewcrv  To.  <■.  Tennnnl.  L.  R.  9  Ch.  212. 
»  Ecc.  Com.  r.  Kino.  14  Ch.  D.  SIS:  s,  c.  28  W.  R,  544.     See  tha 
getiml  critiriiiut  of  Brett,  L.  J.,  in  this  can. 
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law,"  said  James,  L.  J.,  "  no  rule  of  evidence,  no  presump- 
tion of  law,  and  no  real  presumption  of  evidence  except  of 
the  very  slightest  kind."  The  Lord  Justices  Brett  and 
Cotton  also  denied  it  the  quality  of  a  rule  to  guide  either 
court  or  jury.  Here,  then,  is  an  abortive  rule  of  presump- 
tion, the  beginning  of  which,  and  the  end,  we  can  easily 
trace.  1 

The  characteristic  of  all  these  instances  is  the  same. 
Matter,  logically  evidential,  has  become  the  subject  of  a 
rule  which  directly,  although  only  prima  facie,  annexes  to 
it  legal  consequences  belonging  to  the  facts  of  which  it  is 
evidence;  and  this  rule  takes  its  place  in  the  substantive 
law  as  a  subsidiary  proposition,  alongside  of  the  main  and 
fundamental  one,  as  an  aid  in  the  application  of  it.  The 
law,  as  I  have  said,  is  always  growing  in  this  way,  through 
judicial  determinations;  for  the  application  of  the  ultimate 
rule  of  the  substantive  law  has  to  be  made  by  reasoning; 
and  this  process  is  forever  discovering  the  identity,  for 
legal  and  practical  purposes,  of  one  state  of  things  with 
some  other.  Many  facts  and  groups  of  facts  often  recur, 
and  when  a  body  of  men  with  a  continuous  tradition  has 
carried  on  for  some  length  of  time  this  process  of  reason- 
ing upon  facts  that  often  repeat  themselves,  they  cut  short 
the  process  and  lay  down  a  rule.  To  such  facts  they  aihx, 
by  a  general  declaration,  the  character  and  operation 
which  common  experience  has  assigned  to  them.  Relat- 
ing, as  these  declarations  do,  to  specified  facts,  and  groups 
of  facts,  and  certain  aspects  and  consequences  of  them, 
they  belong  to  that  part  of  the  substantive  law  which 
deals  with  these  particular  things;  and  as  has  been  truly 

^  See  Mr.  Justice  Holmes's  interesting  comments  upon  the  earlier  cases 
in  this  series,  Common  Law,  128.  They  had  attracted  my  attention  quite 
independently,  and  I  now  remark  for  the  first  time  (since  these  sugges- 
tions were  put  in  print)  that  he  had  cited  them  in  a  similar  line  of  argu- 
ment. Perhaps  this  is  only  an  illustration  of  that  suggestion  and  stim- 
ulus for  which  so  many  persons  are  indebted  to  this  excellent  book, 
although  they  may  have  furgotten  it. 
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remarked,'  they  can  be  understood  only  in  connection  with 
these  branuhes  of  the  law.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  law 
of  evidence.  When  it  is  said  that  if  persona  contract  for 
the  sale  of  a  specific  chattel,  it  is  presumed  that  the  title 
passes;  and  tliat  when  a  man  voluntarily  kills  another, 
without  any  more  known  or  stated,  it  is  presumed  to  be 
murder;  and  that  when  a  written  communication  to 
another  is  put  in  the  mail, — properly  addressed,  and 
postage  prepaid,  — it  is  presumed  that  the  other  receives 
it;  and  that  when  one  has  been  absent  seven  years  and  no 
knowledge  of  him  had  by  those  who  would  naturally 
know,  death  is  presumed;  in  these  cases,  rightly  con- 
sidered, we  have  particular  precepts  in  the  substantive  law 
of  80  many  different  subjects,  — of  property,  of  homicide, 
of  notice,  and  of  persons. 

In  this  way,  through  rules  of  presumption,  vast  sections 
of  our  law  have  accumulated.  It  is  thus,  especially,  that 
Lord  Mansfield  and  others  conspired  with  the  merchants, 
and  transferred  their  usages  into  the  law.'  The  essential 
nature  of  this  process,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  at  all  affected 
b;  the  fact  that  these  judicial  conclusions  are  only  pre- 
aumptive,  and  are  left  open  to  controversy.  That  is  not 
an  unusual  form  of  legislation ,  even  when  men  profess 
to  be  legislating. 

Let  me  show  this  by  a  few  instances  of  admitted  legis- 
lation running  through  a  dozen  oenturies,  —  at  times 
attaching  legal  consequences  to  evidential  facts  absolutely, 
and  at  times  operating  contingently,  and  leaving  these 
consequences  open  to  counter  proof,  (1)  In  an  often- 
quoted  passage  from  the  laws  of  Ine,  King  of  Wessex  (a.  d. 
688-725),'  it  is  provided  that  "  if  a  far-coming  man  or  a 
stranger  journey  through  a  wood  out  of  the  highway,  and 
neither  shout  nor  blow  hia  horn,  he  is  to  be  held  for  a 

'   .S«;>fu.  ,113  n. 

»  fftinpbell'f  Lives  of  tlie  Chief  Justices,  iii.  374-377  (I»ii<lnn  e<l 
1874). 

*  Tliorpe.  Ancient  Laws  aud  Institutes  of  Knglanil,  i,  113.  c.  10 
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thief,  either  to  be  slain  or  redeemed.'**  (2)  In  the  laws 
of  Cnut  (a.  d.  1017-1035)*  we  read  that  if  a  man  brings 
home  a  stolen  thing,  and  it  is  put  into  the  wife's  chest,  of 
which  she  has  the  key,  "then  she  is  guilty."  And  (3)  the 
laws  of  Ine "  provide  that,  "  if  stolen  property  be  attached 
with  a  chapman,  and  he  have  not  brought  it  before  good 
witnesses,  let  him  prove  .  .  .  that  he  was  neither  privy 
(to  the  theft)  nor  thief;  or  pay  as  wite  (fine)  xxxvi  shill- 
ings." To  be  found  thus  in  the  possession  of  stolen  goods 
was  a  serious  thing;  if  they  were  recently  stolen,  then 
was  one  "taken  with  the  mainour,"  —  a  state  of  things 
that  formerly  might  involve  immediate  punishment,  with- 
out a  trial;  and,  later,  a  trial  without  a  formal  accusa- 
tion ;  ^  and,  later  still,  a  presumption  of  guilt  which,  in  the 
absence  of  contrary  evidence,  justified  a  verdict,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  vanishing  away  into  the  mere  judicial 
recognition  of  a  permissible  inference,  —  as  it  is  stated  in 
Stephen's  "Digest  of  Criminal  Law:"  "The  inference 
that  an  accused  person  has  stolen  property  or  has  received 
it,  knowing  it  to  be  stolen,  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  found  in  his  poi^session  after  being  stolen,  and 
that  he  gives  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  way  in  which 
it  came  into  his  possession."  *    It  is  to  be  remembered,  of 

^  It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  Stephen's  definition  of  a  presamption,  to 
find  him  (Hist.  Com.  Law,  i.  61)  calling  this  "  a  presumption  of  law." 

2  Thorpe,  i.  419. 

»  Thorpe,  i.  119. 

*  Staundford,  PI.  Cr.  179b;  Kupra,  71. 

^  Art.  308.  In  a  note  the  learned  author  adds :  "  As  to  the  rule  as  to 
recent  possession  of  stolen  goods,  many  cases  have  been  decided  on  the 
subject .  .  .  ;  but  they  seem  to  me  to  come  to  nothing  but  this,  that  every 
case  depends  on  its  own  circumstances,"  etc.  Probably  the  reason  of  the 
existence  and  persistence  of  the  "  presumption  "  to  which  Stephen  here 
alludes  is  found  in  what  I  have  intimated  in  the  text,  namely,  the  long 
liistorical  root  that  the  tiling  has.  It  is  found  probably  in  all  systems  of 
law.  See  the  opinion  of  Doe,  J.,  in  State  v.  Hodge,  50  N.  H.  510.  For 
another  instance  of  this  fading  away  of  substantive  law,  through  various 
Ftages,  into  mere  evidence,  see  the  doctrines  as  to  the  crying  of  the  child, 
in  tenancy  by  the  curtesy.    Bracton,  fol.  438;  Co.  Lit.l.  1,  c.  4,  s.  35  ;  and 
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coarse,  that  the  olil  modes  of  trial  —  tlie  ordeal,  the  oath, 
wager  of  law,  battle  —  differed  radically  from  ours.  In  a 
criminal  case,  when  a  mini  was  charged  with  an  offeuce, 
he  might  be  punished  luileHS  he  cleared  himself.  He  was 
offered  a  certain  test,  the  oath  or  the  ordeal,  and  if  he 
came  out  of  it  well  he  was  cleared;  if  not,  he  was  pun- 
ished. With  U8,  if  a  man  be  arraigned,  he  must  be  proved 
guilty.  If  we  say  that  now,  in  trying  a  man  regularly 
charged  with  crime,  he  is  presumed  innocent,  we  should 
correctly  intimate  the  old  system  by  saying  that  he  was 
presumed  guilty.  And  so  (4)  The  Assize  of  Clarendon 
(1166)  required  that  a  person  charged  under  the  oath  of 
twelve  men  of  the  hundred  and  four  men  from  each  of 
certain  neighboring  townships  as  an  accused  or  notorious 
robber,  or  the  like,  should  be  taken  and  put  to  the  ordeal 
of  water.'  (5)  By  Stat.  25  Jac,  I.,  c.  27,'  it  ia  enacted 
that  "Whereas  .  .  .  women  .  .  .  delivered  of  bastard 
children  .  .  .  secretly  bury  or  conceal  the  death  of  their 
children  and  ...  if  the  child  l)e  found  dead  .  .  .  allege 
that  the  ^aid  child  was  born  dead;  whereas  it  falleth  out 
sometimes  (although  hardly  it  is  to  be  proved)  that  the 
said  child  .  .  ,  were  murdered  by  the  said  women  .  .  . 
be  it  enacted  .  .  .  that  if  any  woman  ...  be  delivered 
of  any  issue  of  her  body  .  .  .  a  bastard,  and  .  .  .  endeavor 
privately  ...  so  to  conceal  the  death  thereof,  as  that  it 
cumpare  Plac  Abb.  26T.  co\.  2  (tlil.  5  Ed.  1.  a.  d.  1376-7).  with  Pftine's 
rwF.  B  Ca  34,  35  ;  2  BlacksC.  Cam.  127.     See  in/ra.  333. 

'  StDbbs  (Select  Cbarten)  miKODi^iveB  the  Bi||;tiilli?Biiae  of  this  whrn 
he  nrs:  "The  orileal  in  these  circDnut&iinvi  Iwing  a  renonrre  following 
the  »erditt  of  a  jury  acquftiuled  with  the  tact  could  only  be  applied  to 
those  who  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  proved  to  be  guilty."  No,  the 
onleal  was  strictly  a  mode  of  trial.  What  may  clearly  bring  this  home  to 
oiM  ot  ihe  present  day  is  the  well-known  fact  that  it  gare  plare,  not  lon^ 
after  the  Auiie  of  Clarenilon,  to  the  petit  jary.  when  Henry  III.  Imwed 
tolhe  decree  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Connril  (laiS).  abolishing  the  ordeal. 
It  w*B  nl  this  poiut  that  onr  cnmbroDS,  inherited  system  of  two  jnries  in 
rrimiDal  casev  had  its  origin.     Suprn.  37. 

^  1,  r.  1623;  modelled,  apparently,  on  Hnedict  of  Henry  Il.of  France 
Id  1556,  Reaieil  da  Ancirnnta  Loll  Fran^it;  xiii,  472-3. 
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may  not  come  to  light  whether  it  were  born  alive  or  not, 
but  be  concealed  .  .  .  the  said  mother  .  .  .  shall  suffer 
death  as  in  case  of  murder,  except  such  mother  can  make 
proof  by  one  witness  at  the  least  that  the  child  .  .  .  was 
born  dead."  (6)  The  Puritans  of  Plymouth,  in  1671,* 
'*  Ordered,  that  the  accusation,  defamation,  or  testimony 
of  any  Indian  or  other  probable  circumstance,  shall  be 
accounted  sufficient  conviction  of  any  English  person  or 
persons  suspected  to  sell,  trade,  or  procure  any  wine, 
cider,  or  liquors  as  abovesaid,  to  any  Indian  cr  Indians, 
unless  such  English  shall  upon  their  oath  clear  themselves 
from  any  such  act  of  direct  or  indirect  selling,  trucking, 
or  lending  of  wine,  cider,  or  liquors  to  any  such  Indian 
or  Indians,  and  the  same  counted  to  be  taken  for  convic- 
tion of  any  that  trade  any  arms  or  ammunition  to  the 
Indians."  A  difficulty  in  such  cases  was,  that  while  the 
matter  was  very  pressing,  yet,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
that  period,  they  could  not  swear  an  unconverted  Indian; 
they  seem  to  have  reckoned  the  Indians'  god  to  be  the 
devil. ^  And  the  only  way  to  handle  such  caseg  as  they 
mentioned  in  this  law  —  cases  of  very  imperative  urgency 
—  was  to  put  the  accused  to  his  oath.  A  similar  require- 
ment of  "  trial  by  oath  "  was  formerly  made  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  cases  of  usury.  "It  seems  proper  to  remark," 
said  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  "that  trial  by  jury  has  been 
substituted  for  the  old  trial  by  oath  under  St.  1783,  c. 
55.""  (7)  And,  finally,  there  is  a  common  enough  sort  of 
law  nowadays  that  runs,  e,  (/,,  in  this  form:  whenever  an 
"injury  is  done  to  a  building  or  other  property  by  fire 
communicated  by  a  locomotive  engine  of  any  railroad 
corporation,  the  said  corporation  shall  be  responsible  in 
damages  for  such  injury,  unless  they  shall  show  that  the}- 
have  used  all  due  caution  and  diligence,  and  employed 
suitable  expedients  to  prevent  such  injury."* 

*  Ply  month  Colony  T>aws,  290,  7. 

-  See  .4  Chapter  of'  Legal  History  in  Massachusetts,  9  Hanr.  L.  Rer.  I,  S 
«  Littlo  r.  Rogers.  1  Met   lOS. 

*  Gen.  St.  Vermont,  c.  28,  s.  78,  cited  in  91  U.  S.  p.  456. 
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These  are  instances  of  confessed  legislatimi.  How  do 
they  differ  from  the  rules  of  presumptiou  established  by 
the  judges  7  Neither  the  one  class  nor  the  other  belongs 
to  the  law  of  evidence.  Both  lay  down  rules,  whether 
absolute  or  presumptive,  in  the  nature  of  substantive  law, 
relating  to  the  various  subjects  dealt  with. 

III.  Perhaps  it  may  he  suggested,  as  regards  judicial 
rules  of  presumption,  that,  when  tested  by  the  rules  relat- 
ing to  special  verdicts,  they  appear  after  all  to  be  truly 
rules  of  evidence.  It  was,  iudeed,  long  ago  held  that 
"  request  and  refusal  to  deliver  [in  trover]  is  good  evidence 
to  prove  conversion;  but  if  it  be  found  specially,  it  shall 
not  be  adjudged  conversion."  '  Aud  yet,  the  judges  said, 
upon  demand  and  refusal  "it  will  be  presumed  that  he  had 
ooDverted  it  to  his  own  use  and  therefore  utabifur  jtrvsimi/i- 
tioni  donee  prohefur  m  rontrarium ."  *  Coke,  on  the  same 
oocasiOQ,  declared  that  where  a  deed  of  feoffment  forty 
years  old  is  given  in  evidence  at  tlie  assizes,  and  it  appears 
that  possession  has  always  gone  with  it,  although  livery 
cannot  he  proved,  he  should  direct  the  jury  to  find  it,  "for 
it  will  be  intended ;  yet  if  the  jury  should  find  these  facta 
specially,  we  cannot  adjudge  it  a  good  feoffment,  for  want 
of  liTery."*  And  so,  in  a  leading  modem  case,  as  regards 
the  doctrine  of  prescription  and  a  last  grant,  it  was  said 
by  a  distinguished  judge  that  "none  of  them  [certain 
judges]  meant  to  say  that  a  special  verdict  would  have 
been  good  which  did  not  in  terms  find  the  existence  of  a 

'  Agar* n,  Lisle,  IlMtton,  10.  And  »ee  Ames't  Cumb  dn  T<irt«(Uled.), 
391  titrq. 

»  Ook*.  C.  .r..  in  luark  <:  Clarke.  1  Rolle,  M  p.  131  (161.1);  anil  au  ho 
hxl  «aiit  in  Chaaccllornf  Oxfunl's  case,  10  Co.  M  b,  56  l>  (IDIS).  In  thr' 
m\j  csiwa  o(  Ebmq  t'.  Newman.  Cro.  El.  49r>:  8.  c.  Moure.  4CU  (I59SI,  it 
was  liiiLl  the  other  way.  In  the  ereat  cue  of  iRoack  r.  ClNrkti,  the  i 
wruie-inully  [|i(i(l«il  on  it;  tuiil  iu  BAiawili  v.  Cdle.  6  Mwl  'iiS  (ITWi. 
Holt.  C.  .1  .Tiuil:  " Tl.fi  vpn-ilenial  of  gooUs  to  him  tliat  hath  a  right  m 
ilemanil  linn  in  an  actual  lomereiou.  and  out  onlv  evidence  "if  ft,  a*  iiw 
been  liolilcn," 

■  iHUck  a.  CUfke,  I  RoUe.  p.  133. 
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grant."  And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 'all  would  agree 
that  a  lost  grant  was  presumed  in  the  sort  of  case  then 
under  consideration,  by  a  peculiarly  strong  rule.^ 

In  reality,  however,  the  rules  for  the  construction  of 
special  verdicts  afford  no  test  for  determining  the  nature 
of  rules  of  presumption.  From  the  nature  of  verdicts,  the 
jury  must  find  the  ultimate  facts  and  not  merely  the  evi- 
dence of  them;  they  must  do  their  own  duty  of  drawing 
conclusions  of  fact  from  the  evidence  and  not  leave  it  to 
the  court  to  do  it.  But  the  rules  for  the  construction  of 
their  verdict,  for  determining  what  they  had  and  had  not 
found,  went  on  the  need  of  indulgence  to  juries,  and  on  the 
danger  of  subjecting  them  to  an  attaint  by  construction. 
These  rules  were  rigid  and  strict  in  favor  of  the  jury. 
Pleadings  were  strictly  construed  against  the  pleader;  but 
special  verdicts,  being  "the  words  of  laymen,"  were  more 
considerately  dealt  with.  "It  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  said 
Chief  Justice  Hobart,  "to  construe  a  verdict  larger  or 
otherwise  than  upon  a  sure  ground,  for  it  subjects  them  to 
an  attaint."'  It  is  not  fatal  that  they  be  argumentative, 
if  they  find  the  case  in  fact  clear  and  without  equivoca- 
tions to  common  intent.*  The  matter  is  well  summed  up 
in  Ful wood's  case : *  "It  was  said  that  although  verdicts, 
being  the  words  of  laymen,  shall  be  taken  according  to 
their  meaning,  and  there  need  not  so  precise  form  in  them 
as  in  pleading,  yet  the  substance  of  the  matter  ought  to 
appear  either  by  express  words,  or  by  words  equivalent 
or  tantamount,  so  that  there  ought  to  be  convenient 
certainty,  which  if  it  be  false,  the  party,  for  such  falsity, 
may  have  his  attaint."  It  is,  indeed,  true,  as  Doderidge, 
J.,  said  in  his  opinion  in  Isaack  v.  Clarke,  that  there  is  no 
sense  in  the  judges  telling  a  jury  that  they  ought,  on  their 
consciences,  to  find  a  demand  and  refusal  to  be  a  conver- 

^  Brett,  L.  J.,  in   Angns  r.  Dalton,  4  Q.  B.  p.  421 ;  Hill  v.  Corell, 
1  N.  Y.  522. 

a  Duncombe  v,  Wingfield,  Hob.  254,  263  (1623). 

8  Rowe  V.  Huntington,  Vaugban,  66,  75.      *  4  Co.  64  b,  65  b  (1590  1) 
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sion,  and  yet  themselves,  on  tlieir  consciences,  adjudgiiijj 
otlierwise.'  But  wlien  the  judges  lay  down  to  a  jury  the 
accepted  doctrine  about  demand  and  refusal  in  trover,  they 
are  assuming  an  absence  of  other  evidence. 
ia  their  special  verdict,  find  demand  and  i 
negative  other  facts  to  the  contrary,  their 
well  be  held  to  amount  to  a  finding  of  conve: 
they  do  not,  then  sound  principles  would  forbirl  that  con- 
clusion. "We  must  read  all  facts,"  it  has  been  said,  in 
regard  to  a  similar  question,  "whether  in  a  pleading  or  a 
special  verdict,  or  agreed  statement  or  finding  of  facta,  in 
the  light  of  rules  of  law.  Presumptions  of  law  are  rules 
of  law,  whether  disputable  or  the  contrary.  If  the  dis- 
putable presumption  is  not  contradicted  or  removed  by 
evidence,  it  Is  a  rule  of  law  to  be  applied  as  inflexibly  as 
a  presumption  that  is  indisputable.  ...  In  other  words, 
a  presumption  of  law  that  is  disputable,  when  not  chang'ed 
by  evidence,  becomes  to  the  court  a  rule  indisputable  for 
the  case,  and  the  court  is  bound  to  apply  it."  '  And  so  in 
Paine's  case,*  in  a  question  involving  the  husband's  right 
aa  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  a  special  verdict  found  that  "  the 
eldest  daughter  .  ■  .  had  issue  which  was  heard  cry  and 
died,"  —  avoit  isgue  oye  crye,  etc.  This  was  treated  as  a 
sufficient  statement  that  the  issue  was  bom  alive ;  and  yet 
Coke's  report  (and  so  Co.  Lit.  2%)  tells  us  that  the  thing 
in  question  is  that  the  child  is  born  alive,  and  "  the  crying 
of  the  child  is  but  a  proof  that  it  is  alive."* 

>  I  Boilc.  p.  131.  N'esi  resoD  que  nous  dirromus  al  juron  que  its 
«nr  luur  ixmai'ieni-'eB  doint  nover  ceu  ilontre  on  conversion  et  tkmen  udui 
wljuilgeromuB  aDterment  Bar  iiosCre  conwiences  ilemesne, 

■  Kidder  a.  Stereos,  SO  Cal.  414.  449,  per  Tbornton,  J.  And  to  John- 
•on  and  Trnrnper's  case  (16.17),  SI  Vin.  Abr.  Trial  (A.  g),  1.  and  ihiil., 
TwioaB  cBseB  iu  (flxt  and  margiii,  under  the  title  "  Speciitl  Verdict.  What 
shkll  be  a  good  terdict  bj  intendment." 

■  8  Co.  34  {iS87);8.  c.  Andenou,  1B4. 

'  8  Co.  34  ( 1587)  1  R  c.  Anderson,  1S4.  Compare  the  cogtom  a*  to 
tithes  of  milk  in  Hill  i'.  Vaux,  a  Salk.  6SS,  —  that  the  parson  shonld  have 
kU  the  milk,  "  till  a  young  lamb  yeaned  shonld  be  heard  to  bleat." 

In  •  inodera  cate  [Murphy  v.  Bennett,  68  Cal.  S3g,  £31)  it  a  said. 
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Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  always  that  many 
widely  different  things  are  called  "presumptions."  As 
regards  all  that  class  of  things,  thus  named,  which  are 
merely  judicial  recognitions  of  what  is  probable,  or  per- 
missible in  reasoning,  or  of  what  is  sufficient  to  support 
a  verdict,^  these  have  no  quality  of  substantive  law. 
Furthermore  judicial  rules  of  presumption,  while  in  process 
of  gradually  growing  up  and  hardening,  may  have  differ- 
ent degrees  of  force  and  acceptance  at  different  times ;  and 
it  may  well  be  that  as  matter  of  sound  administration  the 
judges  will  not  at  all  times  press  their  rules  and  practices 
equally  far,  or  as  far  as  they  legally  might.  Special 
verdicts  are  to  be  read  with  reference  to  the  record,  and  to 
all  appropriate  considerations  of  sense,  reason,  and  law. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  assert,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  courts 
have  always  observed  the  true  distinctions,  and  have 
always  abstained  from  pressing  caution  beyond  its  due 
bounds,  and  overdoing  technicalities.  But,  allowing  for 
all  this,  it  may  probably  be  laid  down  as  sound  in  prin- 
ciple and  not  contradicted  by  the  cases,  that  wherever  a 
jury  finds  facts  which,  according  to  the  rule  adopted  by  the 
judges  to  govern  their  own  conduct  and  to  be  laid  down 
to  a  jury,  are  stamped  with  a  'prima  facie  quality,  the 
court  may  properly  read  a  special  verdict  which  conforms 
in  its  findings  to  all  the  suppositions  of  the  rule,  as  a 
finding  of  ultimate  facts.* 

"  This  court  may,  as  an  appellate  tribunal,  infer  one  fact  from  another  in 
a  special  verdict  as  a  finding  of  facts,  where  the  resalt  is  determined  by 
a  fixed  and  certain  mle  of  law."  Compare  Plammer's  case,  Kelyng,  109 
(old  ed.) ;  Oneby's  case,  2  Lord  Kaym.  1485 ;  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbory's 
case,  9  Co.  46  b,  51  b ;  Dnncombe  t^.  Wingfield,  Hob.  254,  262 ;  Lyn  v. 
Wyn,  Bridgman,  122,  151;  R.  v.  Hnggins,  2  Strange,  882  (1730):  "It 
would  be  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  world  if  we  should  once  give  in 
to  the  doctrine  of  inferring  facts  from  evidence;  which  is  the  proper 
business  of  a  jury  and  not  of  the  court."  Raymond,  C.  J.,  in  discussing 
a  special  verdict.  Fabian  v.  Wiston,  Savile,  121,  123  (1590),  per  Wind- 
ham, J. 

^  See  comments  on  Doe  d.  George  v.  Jesson,  supra^  321. 

2  See  Lord  Blackburn's  intimations  as  to  a  needless  technicalitv  in 
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IV.  I  have  been  s]>eakiiig  of  rules  relating  to  specific 
factB  or  groups  of  faota.  But  Bometimps  the  suppositions 
of  fact  or  the  situation  dealt  witli  are  not  referable  to  any 
one  branch  of  the  law,  but  spread  through  several  or 
through  all  of  them.  Then  you  have  a  general  principle  or 
roaxim  of  legal  reasoning.  Thete  are  many  of  these,  which 
pass  current  under  the  name  of  presumptions,  — maxims, 
ground  rules,  constantly  to  be  remembered  and  applied  in 
legal  discussion;  such  as  those  familiar  precepts  that 
omnia  prceswrnuntiir  rite  esse  acta,  probatU  extremis  prce- 
sumtmtur  media,  and  the  like.  Of  this  nature  also  is  the 
aesomption  of  the  existence  of  the  usual  qualities  of  human 
beings,  such  as  sanity,  and  their  regular  and  proper  con- 
duct, their  honesty  and  conformity  to  duty.'  Often  these 
maxima  and  ground  principles  get  expressed  in  this  form 
of  a  presumption  perversely  and  inaccurately,  as  when  the 
rule  that  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one,  is  put  in 
the  form  that  every  one  is  presumed  to  know  the  law;' 
and  when  the  doctrine  that  every  one  is  chargeable  with 
the  natural  consequences  of  his  conduct,  is  expressed  in 
the  form  that  every  one  is  presumed  to  intend  these 
consequences;'  and  when  the  rule  that  he  who  holds  the 
affirmative  must  make  out  his  case,  is  put  in  the  form  of 
prtrsumilur  pro  ni'gaiite.  The  form  of  these  statements  is 
often  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  or  habit;  it  means 
little.  In  whatever  form  they  are  made  or  ought  to  be 
made,  their  character  is  the  same,  that  of  general  maxims 
in  legal  reasoning,  having  no  peculiar  relation  to  the  law 
of  evidence. 


drallng  vilb  special  verdicts,  in  DabLn  Ry.  Co, 
pp.  lSO*-i ;  lupra,  243  □. 

'  Dn  qaultlifl  homine  /iraianiitur  quod  tit  ham 
amtrarMn.     Bmcton,  ful.  193. 

*  "  lliere  ia  do  preeoinptioii  in  thiB  CDimtrj 
!»•;  it  would  be  coutrary  to  cumnmn  8«nsH 
Mauk,  J.,  in  Martiudale  i:  Foltner,  S  C.  B. 
BlkdcboTa  p.  Vigort,  IT  Q.  B.  D.  553,  55n-at>2. 

*  a  Sleph.  Rut.  Cr.  Law,  1 1 1. 


Slatt^ry.  3  App.  Cm. 

ua  hnmo,  doner  /iroielar  in 
that  CTerjbody  knows  the 
719.    See  Lord  Eiher,  in 
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V.  If,  now,  it  be  asked,  What  particular  effect  have 
rules  of  presumption  in  applying  the  law  of  evidence  ? 
the  answer  seems  to  be  that  they  have  the  same  effect  (and 
no  other),  which  they  have  in  all  the  other  regions  of 
legal  reasoning.  Their  effect  results  necessarily  from 
their  characteristic  quality,  —  the  quality,  namely,  which 
imputes  to  certain  facts  or  groups  of  fact  a  prima  facte 
significance  or  operation.  In  the  conduct,  then,  of  an 
argument,  or  of  evidence,  they  throw  upon  him  against 
whom  they  operate  the  duty  of  meeting  this  imputation. 
Should  nothing  further  be  adduced,  they  may  settle  the 
question  in  a  certain  way;  and  so  he  who  would  not  have 
it  settled  thus,  must  show  cause.  This  appears  to  be  the 
whole  effect  of  a  presumption,  and  so  of  a  rule  of  pre- 
sumption. There  are,  in<Ieed,  various  rules  of  presump- 
tion which  appear  to  do  more  than  this,  —  to  fix  the 
amount  of  proof  to  be  adduced,  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
adducing  it.  But  in  these  cases  also,  the  presumption, 
merely  as  such,  goes  no  further  than  to  call  for  proof  of 
that  which  it  negatives,  i.  e.,  for  something  which  renders 
it  probable.  It  does  not  specify  how  much;  whether 
proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  or  by  a  preponderance  of 
all  the  evidence,  or  by  any  other  measure  of  proof.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  in  negativing  a  given  supposition 
and  calling  for  argument  or  evidence  in  support  of  it, 
there  is  meant  such  an  amount  of  evidence  or  reason  as 
may  render  the  view  contended  for  rationally  probable. 
But  beyond  that,  a  presumption  seems  to  say  nothing. 
When,  therefore,  we  read  that  the  contrary  of  any  par- 
ticular presumption  must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  as  is  sometimes  said,  e,  (/,,  of  the  "presumption  of 
innocence'*^  and  the  presumption  of  legitimacy,  it  is  to  be 
recognized  that  we  have  something  superadded  to  the  rule 
of  presumption,  namely,  another  rule  as  to  the  amount  of 

1  Steph.  Dig.  Ev.  art.  94.  "  Presumption  of  innocence.  If  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  is  directly  in  issue  in  any  proceeding,  criminal  or  ciril, 
it  must  be  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt." 
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evidence  which  is  needed  to  overcome  the  presumption-, 
or,  ia  other  words,  to  start  the  case  of  the  party  who  is 
silenced  by  it.  And  so,  wherever  any  specitic  result  ia 
attributed  to  a  presumption  other  than  that  of  fixing  the 
duty  of  going  forward  with  proof.  This  last,  and  this 
alone,  appears  to  be  characteristic  and  essential  work  of 
the  presumption.  It  is  the  substantive  criminal  law  and 
the  substantive  law  as  to  persons  respectively  that  fix  the 
rule  about  the  strength  of  conviction  that  must  be  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  of  the  tribunal  in  order  to  hold  one 
guilty  of  crime,  or  to  find  a  child  born  in  wedlotk  to  be 
illegitimate.* 

While  it  is  obvious,  then,  that  a  presumption,  i.  e.,  the 
assumption,  intendment,  takiiig-for-granted,  which  we 
call  by  that  name,  accomplishes,  for  the  moment  at  any 
rate,  the  work  of  reasoning  and  evidence,  it  should  be 
remarked,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  neither  this  result, 
ncr  the  rule  which  requires  it,  constitutes,  in  itself,  either 
«Tideiice  or  reasoning.  This  might  seem  too  plain  to 
require  mention  if  it  were  not  for  the  loose  phraseology  in 
which  courts  sometimes  charge  the  jury,  leaving  to  it  in  a 
lamp  "all  the  evidence  and  the  presumptions,"  as  if  they 
were  capable  of  being  weighed  together  as  one  mass  of 
probative  matter.     The  error  ia  not  limited  to  trial  courts.' 

■  People  v.  Cannon,  131)  N.  V.  31.  4.1.  47.  See  a  note  in  Chamber. 
U)Tie'»  edition  of  Ben  on  EvidBnca,  b.  298,  in  which  mj  frienil.  the  editor, 
hu  here  and  tbere,  by  permiiuion,  done  me  the  houoi  uf  a  quotation. 

'  See  Appenilis  B  fot  some  notice  of  the  case  of  Coffln  v.  U.  S.,  I5G 
rr.  8.  -tss.  in  which  there  ia  [iresented  b  wholly  untenable  expiwition  of 
what  ia  called  the  "  presnniption  of  inaacFiice,"  It  ia  itran^cly  aaiil  in 
Uiii  opinion  that  "the  fact  that  the  preniinptiun  of  innocence  ia  recng- 
niied  >a  a  presumption  of  taw  and  in  characterized  by  the  civilian*  as  ■ 
pmvmplio  jarii,  Jemoustrates  that  it  is  evidence  in  favor  of  the  arcnwd. 
For  ID  all  tijstemB  nE  law  legal  preanmptions  arc  treated  as  evidence  (giv- 
ing riaa  to  resulting  proof  lo  the  full  extent  of  llicir  legal  efficacy."  See 
tii/ni,  SA8. 

Th»  Jpomtion  and  i-tfeet  of  rules  of  tliis  aort  may  lie  seen  by  ohaerving 
the  innthod  of  the  judges  in  one  nr  two  case*. 

In  an  iutvresling  case  (Anderson  •:  Murice,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  r.09  [1875]) 
23 
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Such  a  remark  might  pass  as  merely  a  loose  and  inaccu- 
rate way  of  saying  that  it  accomplishes  the  result  of  evi- 

where  a  ship  partly  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  rice  had  sank,  at  her  anchors, 
in  port,  and  where  the  buyers  were  suing  an  underwriter,  the  question 
was  whether  the  plaintiff  had  any  insurable  interest  in  what  was  aboard 
at  the  time  of  the  loss ;  whether,  as  Blackburn,  J.,  put  it,  if  uninsured,  he 
would  have  suffered  any  loss  from  the  destruction  of  this  rice.  In  reach- 
ing the  conclusion  that  he  would  not,  that  judge  reasoned  thus :  It  was 
the  plain  intention  of  the  parties  that  the  rice  should  be  at  the  plaintiff'a 
risk  from  the  time,  at  any  rate,  when  the  lading  was  complete.  Each 
bag  may  have  been  at  his  risk  as  it  was  pot  aboard,  if  this  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties.  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  parties  had 
present  to  their  minds  any  such  question  as  that.  '*  We  must  collect  the 
intention  from  the  words  used,  applying  to  them  the  general  rules  which 
the  courts  have  from  time  to  time  adopted,  as  rules  to  enable  them  to 
ascertain  the  intention."  Now  it  is  a  rule  that  presumably  title  does  not 
pass  before  the  seller  has  done  what  the  contract  requires  of  him  in  order 
to  put  the  goods  into  that  state  in  which  the  buyer  is  bound  to  accept 
them;  and  in  this  case  completing  the  lading,  so  that  shipping  docu- 
ments could  be  made  out,  seems  to  be  a  thing  thus  required  of  the  vendor. 
But  "  this  is  only  a  prima  facie  indication  of  intention,  and  .  *.  .  it  must 
yield  to  anything  sufficiently  indicating  a  contrary  intention."  Yet  noth- 
ing of  that  sort  appears.  Risk  and  property  generally  go  together.  "  We 
.  .  .  proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  prima  facie  rule  of  construction 
[supra,  316]  is  that  the  parties  intended  that  the  risk  should  become  that 
of  the  buyer,  when,  and  not  till,  the  whole  lading  was  complete,  so  as  to 
enable  the  shippers,  by  getting  the  shipping  documents,  to  call  on  the 
buyer  to  accept  and  pay  for  the  cargo ;  .  .  .  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  contract  to  rebut  the  presumption  that  such  was  the  intention." 

Here  we  have  a  conclusion  of  fact  reached  by  applying  a  prima  facie 
rule  in  the  substantive  law  of  sale.  Supra,  315.  Compare  this  method 
with  that  of  Lord  Coleridge  at  the  earlier  stage  of  Ogg  v.  Shuter,  L.  R. 
10  C.  P.  159  (1875),  where,  in  dealing  with  somewhat  related  questions, 
there  is  no  resort  to  any  prima  facie  rule,  and  the  matter  is  treated  as  one 
of  mere  intention,  "  on  a  balance  of  the  various  circumstances  on  one  side 
and  the  otlier."  This,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  applied  in  the  case 
just  referred  to,  is  the  method  spoken  of  by  BuUer,  J.,  in  a  famous  passage 
in  his  first  opinion  in  Lickbarrow  v.  Mason,  2  Term  Rep.  63 :  "  We  find  in 
Snee  v.  Prescott  that  Lord  Hardwicke  himself  was  proceeding  with  great 
caution,  not  establishing  any  general  principle,  but  decreeing  on  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  put  together.  Before  that  period  [1743],  we 
find  that  in  courts  of  law  all  the  evidence  in  mercantile  cases  was  thrown 
together ;  they  were  left  generally  to  a  jury,  and  they  produced  no  estaly 
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deuce  or  reasoning,  if  it  were  not  that  sometimes  judges 
go  on  to  declare  that  the  presiunption  is  in  itself  so  much 
probative  matter,  to  be  weighed  as  against  other  piobativo 
matter,  i.  e.,  is  evidence  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
and  make  this  notion  the  basis  of  a  decision.  Such  an 
error  is  quite  too  grave  and  harmful  to  be  ovetlooiced. 

VI.  The  discrimination  between  presamptions  of  law 
and  what  are  infelicitously  termed  presumptions  of  fact, 
however  important  it  may  be  ia  pleading  or  elsewhere,  is 
one  of  no  special  siguiticanee  in  the  law  of  evidence;  for 
all  presumptions,  other  than  the  mere  non-technical  recog- 
nition, by  courts,  of  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning '  are 
the  subject  of  rules  of  presumption,  and  these  rules,  of 
whatever  varying  degrees  of  stringency  and  exactness  of 
application  they  may  be,  all  of  them,  l>elong  to  the  law 
and  are  rules  of  law.  They  may  or  may  not  be  enforced 
by  courts  in  granting  a  new  trial.'  But  the  essential 
character  and  operation  of  presumptions,  so  far  as  the 
law  of  evidence  is  concerned,  is  in  all  cases  the  same, 
whether  they  be  called  by  one  name  or  the  other;  that  is  to 
say,  they  throw  upon  the  party  against  whom  they  work, 
the  duty  of  going  forward  with  the  evidence;  and  this 
operation  is  all  their  effect,  regarded  merely  in  their  char- 
acter as  presumptions." 

twhed  (irinciple.  From  chat  time,  we  at)  know,  the  great  Btnd?  liu  been 
to  flnd  tome  certain  general  principIeB,  which  shall  b«  knowu  Xo  all  man- 
kiml.  not  odIv  to  rule  the  partirnlar  etue  then  oiider  conBtderation.  hot  to 
Mffve  lui  a  guide  lur  tlie  fotuie.  Most  of  u*  have  heard  these  prioriplea 
itfUeii,  reasoned  npun,  enhirged,  aud  explained,  till  we  have  been  lost  io 
admirstioD  at  the  strength  oud  stretch  of  the  hiimiui  uuderttanilitig," 

'  SHprtt.313  n.,  .'517.326. 

'  B«t,  Ev.  n.  3U,  381,  323,  327.  "  We  And  the  same  presumption 
•poken  of  by  judge* sometiineii  as  a  presnmption  o(  law,  sometimes  m  a 
prnump^on  of  fact,  sometimen  aa  a  presumption  whicli  juries  should  La 
»diiMMl  to  make,  ami  sumetiraes  as  cmo  whit'h  it  iras  obligatory  on  them 
to  luaks."  The  iliscuMioii  of  the  general  suliject  of  presamptions,  in  oDt 
bouk*,  and  Ihe  attempted  cliusifl rations,  are  for  the  moat  part  singnlnrlt 
tnefTertiiT.  See,  for  exnmplc.  the  works  uf  Bi-st  ami  Matihf"-,  ami  ilie 
■  nlinar^r  iTeatmcnt  o(  the  snhjeel  hf  oiir  courts,  e.  •/.,  Iij*  Scuti,  ,|.,  iu  :■ 
■onud  opinien  in  Howe  e.  Barrel,  2S  Mo  3SB. 
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There  appear  to  be  two  main  conceptions,  namely: 
(1)  that  of  such  presumptions,  intendments,  assumptions 
(whether  or  not  they  bo  founded  on  the  probative  quality 
of  the  facts  which  they  presuppose),  as  are  made  under 
a  requirement  of  law,  or  are  adopted  into  and  recognized 
as  part  of  the  law;  and  (2)  presumptions  not  thus  required 
or  recognized,  but  resting  merely  on  the  probative  quality 
of  the  facts  which  they  presuppose.  The  seven  years' 
presumption  of  death  is  an  example  of  the  first;  of  the 
second,  any  ordinary  antecedent  probability  may  suffice  as 
an  illustration,  e.  g,y  in  a  shipwreck,  in  the  absence  of  other 
facts,  the  probability  that  a  strong  man  who  was  a  good 
swimmer  outlived  his  companion,  a  feeble  invalid,  unable 
to  swim. 

These  last  are  forever  reappearing  in  the  courts,  and 
receiving  recognition  there,  and  are  thus  coming  from 
time  to  time  to  have  the  character  of  legally  recognized 
presumptions.  That  which  is  regularly  presumed  in 
trials,  and  which  thus  gets  to  be  a  commonplace  of  legal 
reasoning,  becomes,  at  the  same  time,  the  subject  of  a 
legal  rule  of  more  or  less  definiteness.  Any  such  presump- 
tion which  obtains  recognition  in  the  courts  and  is  regu- 
larly applied  by  them,  and  laid  down  to  juries  as  a  precept 
of  legal  reasoning,  may  properly  be  called  a  legal  pre- 
sumption, and  the  subject  of  a  legal  rule  of  presumption.^ 

^  There  is  great  looseDess  on  this  subject  in  dealing  with  juries.  In 
an  important  capital  trial  in  Massachusetts,  in  1830  (Com.  o.  Knapp,  9 
Pick.  496,  519),  it  is  probable  that  grave  consequences  followed  from  this 
sort  of  error ;  far  too  serious  an  emphasis  was  laid  on  a  matter  of  mere 
ordinary  probability,  by  laying  it  down  to  the  jury  as  a  "  legal  presump- 
tion/' In  order  to  convict  the  defendant,  in  the  case  referred  to,  it  was 
essential  to  show  that  he  was  present  at  the  murder  by  agreement  with 
the  principal ;  or  with  his  knowledge,  aiding  and  abetting.  He  had  pre- 
viously conspired  with  the  principal  offender,  now  dead  and  unconvicted,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  crime  was  in  a  street  near  by,  where  he  might  have  given 
or  acted  on  a  signal.  He  was  therefore  "  present ;  "  but  there  was  no  evi- 
dence as  to  his  being  there  by  agreement,  except  the  natural  probabilities  o! 
the  situation.  The  court,  however,  charged  the  jurj'  that  if  the  prisoner 
being  a  co-conspirator,  was  where  he  could  aid  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 
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The  quite  modern  facility  in  using  the  contrasted 
phrases,  presumption  of  law  and  presumption  of  fact,  has 
been  attended  with  some  attempt  to  intrwluce  into  our 
system  the  niceties  of  the  continental  classification  of  the 
thousand  and  one  assumptions,  positions,  presumptions, 
—  on  innumerable  subjectB,  —  which  have  a  place  among 
tlie  civilians.  It  has  been  the  old  mistake  of  pouring 
new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and  old  wine  into  new.  The 
rough  and  general  conception,  indeed,  of  the  difference 
between  their  presumptio  Juris,  as  that  which  has  a  place 
in  the  law,  and  so  is  a  rule  of  law,  on  the  one  hand;  and 
their  prfnumptw  hominis,  as  that  which  has  no  place  in 
the  law,  and  is  merely  in  arbitrio  jiidicis,  as  addressing 
itself  only  to  the  rational  faculty,  —  is  indeed  sound  and 
belpfnl.  But  when  our  writers  or  judgea  unde'rtake  to 
follow  the  civilians  out  into  such  a  discussion  as  the  gen- 
eral  one,    whether  presumptions    are  matter  of    law   or 

■■  then  it  woald  follow  m  a  legal  preBnmption  that  he  was  there  to  cmry 
into  effect  the  concerted  crime,  and  it  wodIiI  be  for  the  prisoner  to  rehnt 
tlie  pTwoinptioD  bj  ihowing  to  tbe  jury  that  he  vta  there  for  another 
pBipoae.  anronnected  with  the  conspiracy."  In  point  of  fact,  although 
there  was  do  evideace  on  the  aubject.  it  had  been  uutleralood  between  the 
piiscipal  and  Knapp  that  the  latter  shoald  go  homo  and  go  to  bed.  He 
haJ  done  »o,  bat,  unknown  to  the  actual  iiiniderer,  had,  in  his  anxiety,  got 
Bp  •gain  and  gone  out  to  the  place  above  named,  merelj  to  learn  the  re- 
call. 6  Webster'i  WorkB,  49.  It  wems  likely,  in  this  case,  that  this 
•mexplwned  nse  of  the  term  "  legal  pregamption,"  and  this  declaration  w 
to  Ibe  prwoner's  duty  of  rebutting  it.  contribnted  materially  lowaniawhat 
naa  felt  to  be  the  difficult  retiilt  of  a  conviction.  In  that  point  of  view 
the  case  may  serve  as  a  couspicuouB  warning  against  loose  modes  uf 
expreesion  very  common  in  rmr  courts.  To  be  sure,  the  men  who  were 
tuuigeil  in  this  case  well  ilexerved  their  fate,  —  had  the  law  been  adequate ; 
bnt  in  the  next  rase,  where  feeling  runs  high,  they  may  not  deserve  it. 

Snch  rules  are  freiinenll}'  miscoDceived.  Forgetting  their  character 
m  rnlea  operating  only  in  the  absence  of  evidence  other  thftti  what  the 
bet*  named  in  the  rale  itself  present,  it  la  not  nncommon  to  add  to  a 
naaa  of  evidence  a  statement  of  a  rale  al  pr«aumptioD  which,  by  the  in- 
troilnFtioQ  of  this  eridenve,  baa  become  inapplicable.  The  nature  of  this 
cfTor  hw  been  happily  pointed  ont  in  the  marts  of  Missouri.  See.  for 
example,  Morton  17.  Heidom,  135  Ho.  608  (1896). 
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matter  of  fact,  —  Prcesumptio  an  sit  quid  juris,  vet  /aeti, ' 
—  and  into  the  subject  of  conflicting  presumptions,  — 
whether  Prcesumptio  una  validior  et  firmior  altera,  and 
Quando  una  prcesumptio  alteram  tollat  et  dUucU,^  —  the 
matter  becomes  very  unsuitable  to  our  system  of  law,  and 
something  much  more  than  unprofitable.  This  puzzling 
and  uninstructive  term  "  presumption  of  fact "  is  not  found 
at  all  in  the  Roman  law,  nor  is  it  a  leading  one  among  the 
continental  writers.  Their  contrast,  as  is  said  above,  is 
between  presumptio  juris  and  presumptio  hominis,* 

1  Menochios,  de  pr<ES.flih.  1,  qu.  11. 

^  lb.  qu.  29  and  30.  The  enormous  detail  of  these  continental  discofl- 
•ions  may  be  guessed  at  when  it  is  observed  that  the  treatise  of  Menochios, 
an  Italian  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  De  PrcMump- 
iionibus,  Cdnjecturis,  Signis^  et  Indiciis,  has  1167  tall  folio  pages  in  doable 
columns  and  fine  print.  They  are  of  little  if  any  importance  in  a  system 
where  jury  trial  prevails. 

^  Divisio  quam  ipsemet  Baldus  recenset  .  .  .  cum  dixit  praesump- 
tionem  aliam  esse  legis  aliam  hominis  et  praesumptionem  illam  legis, 
aliquando  esse  simpliciter  juris,  aliquando  juris  et  de  jure.  Quam  saoe 
divisionem  ceteri  fere  omnes  sunt  secuti.  .  .  .  Rectius  itaque  ex  nos- 
trorum  fere  omnium  sententia  sic  nos  dividimus  praesumptionem,  ut  una 
sit  juris  et  de  jure,  altera  juris  tantum,  tertia  vero  hominis.  Menoch. 
de  prcRs.y  lib.  1,  qu.  2.  And  so  in  an  Irish  case,  the  earliest  case  where  I 
have  observed  these  Latin  phrases  in  our  books,  in  1743  (Annesley  v,  An- 
glesea,  17  St.Tr.  1130,  1430),  Baron  Mounteney,  after  some  explanations, 
says  to  the  jury  :  "These  are  called  presumptions ^um  et  dejure.  Again 
there  are  presumptions  of  law,  as,  likewise,  what  the  writers  upon  this 
subject  call  presumptions  of  man.*' 

It  should  be  added  that  all  this  phraseology  and  all  the  multitudinous 
details  and  refinements  of  the  discussions  over  presumptions,  belong  not 
at  all  to  the  Roman  law  or  the  Corpus  Juris.  They  originated  in  the 
continental  jurists  of  a  much  later  time.  Ortolan  (Hist.  Rom.  Law,  by 
FHchard  and  Nasmith,  644),  in  speaking  of  absolute  presumptions,  says : 
**  It  is  this  presumption  which  the  commentators  have  called,  in  barbarous 
Latin  which  never  belonged  to  Roman  law,  Prcesumptio  juris  et  de  jure. 
In  other  cases,  where  law  makes  its  induction,  it  allows  more  or  less  lati- 
tude, that  is  to  say,  it  permits  the  parties  concerned  to  question  the  sound- 
ness of  the  induction.  ...  It  is  this  presumption  that  the  commentalont 
have  called,  again  on  their  own  sole  authority,  Prcesumptio  juris  tantum.  .  .  . 
Presumptions  —  that  is  to  say,  those  conclusions  or  deductions  which  are 
drawn  by  a  process  of  probable  reasoning,  as  the  result  of  experience,  from 
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VII.  As  to  the  subject  of  conflicting  presumptions,  I 
have  alluded  to  it  as  an  exotic,  ill  adapted  to  an  English 
or  North  American  climate.  At  common  law  our  prin- 
cipal triers  of  fact  are  that  changing,  untrained  body  of 
men  the  jury,  to  whom  it  would  be  idle  to  address  such 
speculations  on  this  subject  as  fill  the  books  of  the  civilians ; 
the  considerations  which  are  to  govern  and  sway  their 
thoughts  must  be  large,  simple,  un technical.  Nor  are 
these  refinements  much  better  adapted  to  the  mental 
habits  of  our  judges.  The  jury  system  has  reacted  upon 
them,  and  upon  the  body  of  law  which  they  administer,  in 
a  way  to  keep  forever  in  the  foreground,  in  determining 
matters  of  fact,  tlie  thought  of  convenience,  and  of  easily 
applied  principles  of  practical  sense.  The  continental 
methods  were  deeply  infected  with  what  has  been  called 
"the  substitution  of  arithmetie  for  observation  and  reason- 
ing, when  estimating  the  value  of  evidence."  Their 
writers  were  dealing  with  "a  system  of  technical  and,  as 
it  were,  mechanical  belief,  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
instruments  of  evidence  in  some  given  number;  and  which 

coroethiug  which  U  taken  tor  grniiled  —  were  not  rliwsiflecl  bj  the  Roman 
jansu.  nor  were  thev  treatoJ  differeuUj-  from  otlier  fonns  of  proof." 

It  may  l«  well  tu  remember,  us  I  huve  intimateil  nbove,  thsl  the  pres- 
ent raromon  talk  about  pnunmptiDiia  as  bpiag  ihoAe  of  law  and  of  fact. 
auil  the  tnCroducCioD  of  tlio  LntJn  phraarai,  are  qnite  modern.  The  trent- 
ise*  ou  Kviileuve  before  ?hllli|ii>,  in  1SU.  have,  I  believe,  nothing  of  it. 
vxrspl  thM  IfofTt,  iu  eilitlog  Gilbert,  in  IT9I.  slightl/  introdncM  the 
phrase  presomption  of  fact.  It  wna  not  until  GreeoleaTt"  Kridence.  in 
IM3,  and  Beat's  Premmptiona,  in  1S44,  that  the  phraseolo^rv  of  oar  text- 
book* na»  fairlv  ihaped  on  thn  present  mudeU  See,  however,  the  din- 
rnnion  of  them  in  IS3I.  ia/m,  539.  That  the  diatinction  of  preiiimptionii 
of  law  and  preRumption*  of  fact,  »  far,  nt  l^aat,  na  the  law  uf  evidence  it 
eoacerned.  is  a  poor  and  ronfMiug  one,  ia  shown  bj  our  coBep,  It  mnv 
MT*e  to  indiuite  how  likelv  we  are  to  be  minled  in  adopting  rontinentnl 
t^nna  when  H~e  observe  thai  the  pnrmmplio  Jaru  rl  di  jure  wu  not,  with 
tbem.  wliat  we  are  genenjly  told  lo  coniider  It,  absolately  and  alwavs  a 
nmcliwive  one.  Menoch.  lib.  I.  qu.  G0-S9.  That  fact  may  »erve  to  relieve 
(h*  continental  law  from  the  [npronrh  of  Aoitin.  when  he  says;  "It  ia 
ahanrd   to  style  conclueive  infpronces   preaumptions."     Juriap.   i,   SOT, 

l»iiiloii,  ie*a. 
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has  been  designated  by  Bonnier  .  .  .  systeme  qui  tart/ait 
les  temoignages,  au  lieu  de  les  soumettre  a  la  conscience  du 
juge."^  But  of  our  system,  it  has  been  said  by  the  same 
writer  that  ^^by  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  judge  the 
actual  decision  on  the  facts,  and  the  application  of  the 
law  to  them,  it  cuts  up  mechanical  decision  by  the  roots^ 
prevents  artificial  systems  of  proof  from  being  formed, 
and  secures  the  other  advantages  of  a  casual  tribunal."* 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  writer  just  mentioned  has 
himself  tried  to  introduce  into  our  law  parts  of  that  con- 
tinental method  which  he  so  justly  condemns.*  Not  much 
success  has  attended  the  attempt,  and  so  far  as  it  succeeds 
it  is  not  likely  to  produce  anything  but  harm.  In  one 
case,  earlier  than  his  time,  in  1819,  an  ill-starred  effort 
was  made  to  use  the  notion  of  conflicting  presumptions  in 
dealing  with  a  settlement  case.^  Paupers  were  removed 
to  Twyning  as  being  the  wife  and  children  of  one  Bums. 
The  legality  of  the  order  depended  on  whether  a  former 
husband.  Winter,  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
with  Burns.  The  marriage  with  Winter  was  about  seven 
years  ago.  Winter,  after  living  with  his  wife  there- 
after for  a  few  months,  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  went  abroad 
in  the  foreign  service,  and  was  never  again  heard  from. 
A  little  more  than  a  year  after  this  enlistment  the  woman 
married  Bums,  had  cohabited  with  him  ever  since,  and 
had  by  him  the  children  above  named.  It  was  held  that 
the  decision  below  was  right,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
"a  case  of  conflicting  presumptions,  and  the  question  is 
which  is  to  prevail.  .  .  .  The  presumption  of  law  is  that 
[Winter]  was  not  alive  when  the  consequence  of  his  being 
so  is  that  another  person  has  committed  a  criminal  act." 

^  Best,  Ev.  88.  71,  69.  In  the  two  or  three  sections  of  Best  which  pre- 
cede and  follow  these,  may  be  found  some  brief  account  of  the  former  arti- 
ficial method  of  the  Continent.  *  lb.  s.  85. 

3  lb.  88.  328-336,  as  to  conflicting  presumptions.  He  observes  (s.  330) 
that  the  subject  "  seems  almost  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  writers 
on  English  law." 

*  R.  V.  Twyning,  2  B.  &  Aid.  386. 
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The  true  analysis  of  such  a  case  seems  rather  to  be 
this;  We  observe  that  the  party  seeking  to  move  the  court 
proved  the  existing  jnarriage  (contracted  between  five  and 
six  years  ago)  and  children  horn  of  it.  On  the  other 
side,  the  only  evidence  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  this 
marriage  was  the  fact  of  another  one,  contracted  about 
seven  years  ago,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  hrst  husband 
a  few  months  thereafter  (about  a  year  earlier  than  the 
second  raarriage),  on  occasion  of  his  enlisting  and  going 
abroad  in  the  foreign  military  service;  that  husband  had 
never  been  heard  of  since.  These  facts  might  well  seem 
inadequate,  in  evidential  force,  to  impeach  the  validity 
of  the  existing  marriage,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  chil- 
dren. For  one  thing,  the  absence,  although  not  long,  was 
upon  a  dangerous  service.  Presumptions  are  displaced 
QT  made  inapplicable  by  such  special  facts.  It  was  not 
strange,  therefore,  in  1835,  to  find  the  matter  handled  in  a 
different  way.'  Here  the  first  spouse  had  been  heard  from 
iip  to  twenty-five  days  before  the  second  marriage  as  having 
written  to  her  family  at  that  time,  and  the  court  quashed 
an  order  which  assumed  the  validity  of  the  second  mar- 
riage. Lord  Denman,  C.  J,,  said:  "I  must  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  notion  that  there  is  to  be  any  rigid  presumption 
of  law  on  such  questions  of  fact,  without  reference  to 
accompanying  circumstances,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
nge  or  health  of  the  party.  .  .  .  The  only  questions  in 
such  cases  are,  what  evidence  is  admissible  and  what  in- 
ference may  fairly  be  drawn  from  it,"  ° 

<  Klag  c.  Huboroe,  3  Ad.  &  El.  UO.  Compare  State  r.  Plvm,  43 
Minn.  3S». 

■  The  enddea  emergence,  in  tn  English  coart,  in  1819,  of  this  rontiDCn- 
utl  dovlrine  of  conflicting  presnniplion*,  mar  perliapa  he  acroDoteil  for  by 
the  infloence,  in  chat  rate,  of  the  coonnel  whose  contentiuD  was  nilccesafo], 
namely.  W,  D.  Evana,  This  can  hardly  lie  other  than  the  learned  trauslator 
AOil  editor  of  Pothiei  on  Obligatioos,  whose  acqnaiatanoe  with  continental 
ipwulatioas  had  been  brooght  into  rel.itiim  nfth  the  English  lav  in  hi» 
valuable  Appendix  to  that  work,  being  tjie  second  roIaniG,  published  iu  1806 
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VIII.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  errors  to  misap- 
prehend  the  scope  and  limitations  of  the  ordinary  rules 
and  maxims  of  presumption;  and  to  attribute  to  them  a 
mistaken  quality  and  force.  They  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
merely  prima  facie  precepts  j  and  they  presuppose  only 
certain  specific  and  expressed  facts.  The  addition  of 
other  facts,  if  they  be  such  as  have  evidential  bearing, 
may  make  the  presumption  inapplicable.  All  is  then  turned 
into  an  ordinary  question  of  evidence,  and  the  two  or  three 
general  facts  presupposed  in  the  rule  of  presumption  take 
their  place  with  the  rest,  and  operate,  with  their  own 
natural  force,  as  a  part  of  the  total  mass  of  probative 
matter.  Of  course  the  considerations  which  have  made 
these  two  or  three  facts  the  subject  of  a  rule  of  presump- 
tion may  still  operate,  or  may  not,  to  emphasize  their 
quality  as  evidence;  but  the  main  point  to  observe  is,  that 
the  rule  of  presumption  has  vanished.  For  example,  in 
the  first  of  the  settlement  cases  above  mentioned  the  sup- 
posed rule  of  presumption  as  to  the  continuance  of  life  for 
seven  years  (since  repudiated  in  England)  >  dealt  only  with 
the  general  and  colorless  supposition  of  absence  not  heard 
from.  It  did  not  suppose  going  abroad  in  the  military 
service. 

A  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  error  now  in  question 
may  be  seen  in  an  observation  of  Lord  Campbell,  in  a  case 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1849.*  In  a  discussion  on  legiti- 
macy, Lord  Campbell  remarked:  "So  strong  is  the  legal 
presumption  of  legitimacy  that  if  a  white  woman  have  a 
mulatto  child,  although  the  husband  is  white  and  the  sup- 
posed paramour  black,  the  child  is  presumed  legitimate,  if 
there  were  any  opportunities  for  intercourse."  Now  there 
might,  without  absurdity,  be  a  doctrine  which  fixed  upon 
a  husband,  even  under  such  circumstances,  the  legal 
responsibilities  of  a  father;  according  to  the  rough  pro- 

1  Nepean  v.  Doe  d.  Knight,  2  M.  &  W.  894 ;  Phen^g  Trusts,  L.  B.  5  Ch 
139. 

2  Piers  V.  Piers,  13  Jurist,  569.  572. 
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verbial  wisdom,  quoted  by  a  vigorous  English  judge  four 
or  five  centuries  ago,  "who  that  bulleth  my  cow  the  calf 
is  inine."^  But  aa  the  English  law  actually  stands,  donbt;- 
less  Lord  Campbell  bad  introduced  into  bis  supposition 
such  unusual  facts  as  dissolved  aud  evaporated  any  rule  of 
presumption.  It  never  was  a  rule  that  the  mere  opportu- 
nity for  intercourse  between  an  English  husband  and  wife, 
gave  rise  to  a  presumptioo  that  he  was  the  father  of  her 
child  under  the  specific  circumstances  named.  On  the 
contrary  it  was  a  just  contention,  iu  North  Carolina,  iu 
1B72.  when  a  colored  child  of  a  white  married  woman  was 
exhibited  to  the  jury  as  "proof  that  it  was  impossible'' 
that  the  white  husband  of  the  woman  could  be  its  father.' 

IX.  It  will  be  profitable  to  speak  of  one  or  two 
singular  cases  which  illustrate  further  those  aspects  of 
the  subject  considered  in  the  last  two  subdivisions  of  the 
present  chapter. 

In  an  English  ease,  in  1881,'  the  defendant  was  indictetl 
for  bigamy  in  marrying  A  in  1880,  while  his  wife  B, 
married  by  him  a  year  before,  in  18T9,  was  living.  When 
these  marriages  and  the  present  life  of  B  had  been  proved, 
the  defendant  on  the  other  hand  showed,  by  the  record, 
his  own  previous  conviction  upon  an  indictment  for 
bigamy)  he  had  married  C  in  1868,  while  his  wife  D. 
married  four  years  before,  was  still  living.  Thus  he 
introductwl  into  the  case  facta  having  a  tendency  to  show 
that  B,  like  several  other  women  in  like  condition,  was 
not  his  wife.  And  so  the  case  was  left.  How  should 
these  facts  be  treated  ?  On  gome  theory  of  conflicting 
presumptions,  and  their  relative  force?  Or  simply  by 
having  regard  to  the  evidential  quality  of  the  facts,  and  to 

'  Rickhill.  J.,  "  Si  MrtMj  Jo*n.  fiiif  deim  la  mert.  iiiw  /fit  mii/iw.  dl 
luiHf  kcin  qaanl  H  fiiil  iuue  malt.  For  wh«  that  bulleth  inr  tow.  Ihe  (mlf 
toniiiK'."  r.  B.  7  H.  IV,  9.  la  {\*m-  Compftre  ShakospoBra.  AVhj  JoAn, 
Act  t.  Hwne  1.  when  the  king  u  tnlkiug  with  Robert  FMilcoubriilgo. 

*  Wulich  B.  While.  76  Xo.  C%.  I7S. 

•  Reg.  r.  Wilkhire,  e  Q.  B.  A.  366. 
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the  relative  duty  of  the  government  and  the  accused,  in 
establishing  and  defending  the  case  ?  By  the  latter 
method  the  essential  inquiry  was  (1)  whether  D,  the  true 
and  still  undivorced  wife,  was  living  when  B  was  married  ? 
and  (2)  supposing  that^  matter  to  be  left  in  doubt,  who 
loses  ?  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  presumption  of  his 
own  innocence,  working  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  and  a 
presumption  of  somebody  else's  life,  working  against  him. 
But  the  presumption  of  innocence  means  only  that  the 
defendant  is  not  to  suffer  on  his  .trial  from  being  charged 
with  guilt  and  held  on  the  charge;  and  that  he  must  not 
be  found  guilty  on  appearances,  or  suspicions,  or  anything 
but  evidence  establishing  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
And  what  does  the  presumption  of  life  mean  ?  .  In  Eng- 
land it  is  only  a  general  supposition  of  continuance,  appli- 
cable to  everything  which  has  once  been  proved  to  exist  — 
to  an  orange  as  well  as  a  man ;  —  a  presumption  which 
serves,  in  reasoning,  to  relieve  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly re-proving,  from  minute  to  minute,  this  once  proved 
fact  of  existence. 

The  presumption  of  death  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
had  no  application  in  the  case  under  discussion,  because 
that  assumes  absence  not  heard  from;  and  such  an  absence 
was  not  found  here.^  The  government,  of  course,. had  to 
make  out  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt;  the  accused 
needed  only  to  create  such  a  doubt.  Guilt  depended  on 
whether  D,  living  on  April  22,  1868,  when  C  was  married, 
was  alive  on  Sept.  7,  1879,  when  B  was  married.  The 
government,  to  succeed,  must  satisfy  the  jury  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  of  a  proposition  which  included  the  fact 
that  D  was  then  dead.  The  accused,  to  be  discharged, 
must,  at  least,  create  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  she  was 
then  alive. 

In  fact,  the  case  was  disposed  of  below  by  holding  that, 
as  the  evidence  lay,  "the  burden  of  proof  was  on  the 
prisoner;"  and   he   was   convicted.      But  on  a  question 

1  Dowd  u.  Watson,  105  N.  C.  476. 
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reserved  "whether  he  was  properly  convicted,"  the  con- 
viutioD  wa3  quashed.  Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  talked  of  con- 
flicting presumptions,  and  held  it  wrong  to  withdraw  from 
the  jury  "the  determination  of  the  fact  from  these  con- 
flicting presumptions.  .  .  ,  The  prisoner  was  only  bound 
to  set  up  the  life;  it  was  for  the  prosecution  to  prove  hia 
guilt."  Lindley,  J.,  simply  put  it:  "There  was  evidence 
both  ways;  This  evidence  was  not  left  to  the  juiy,  conse- 
quently the  conviction  cannot  stand. "  Hawkins,  J.  "  There 
was  proof  that  Ellen  [D]  was  alive  in  1868;  there  was  a 
presumption  that  her  life  continued.  The  only  evidence 
to  the  contrary  was  that  the  prisoner  presented  himself  as 
a  bachelor  to  be  married  in  1879.  Whether  that  would 
have  satisfied  the  jury  that  his  former  wife  was  then  dead 
was  a  question  for  them  to  decide,  but  it  was  not  left  to 
them  fordecision."  Lopes,  J.  "There  was  evidence  both 
ways  .  .  .  which  should  have  been  left  to  the  jury." 
Bowen,  J.,  was  "of  the  same  opinion."  The  case,  then, 
was  rightly  disposed  of;  and  the  notion  of  conflicting 
presumptions  had  no  real  bearing  upon  it. 

Another  case  covers  a  point  referred  to  by  a  distin- 
guished writer  on  Evidence,  as  destitute  of  authority.'  In 
Wisconsin  a  husband,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  claimed, 
and  was  at  first  allowed,  in  the  lower  courts,  an  estate  by 
the  curtesy  in  certain  real  estate  of  which  she  died  seiiced. 
TTnder  the  statutes  of  Wisconsin  his  right,  as  against  a 
daughter  of  the  wife  (bearing  in  this  case  his  name,  and 
born,  fully  developed,  five  months  after  his  marriage  with 
her  mother,  but  claiming  now  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
former  husb.ind),  depended  on  the  truth  of  the  daughter's 
rontention.  Mrs.  Shuman  had  married  Ingle  in  April, 
18R0,  and  was  divorced  from  him  on  November  I't,  1884. 
She  married  the  plaintiff,  Shuman,  on  February  10,  1S85, 
and  the  defendant  was  born  July  8,  1885,  a  mature  and 

'  "  I  am  not  awsr«  of  an;  ilwision  lu  lo  the  paternity  of  a  chiM  born 
Mij  III  iDOntbs  after  [he  ile«th  of  one  htuliaiiil,  and  three  moatha  aftet  tlie 
nothcr't  marriage  to  another."    Stephea,  Dig,  Et.  art.  98  n. 
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fully  grown  child.  The  divorce  from  Ingle  had  been 
granted  on  the  suit  of  the  husband,  begun  October  3,  1884, 
which  was  undefended.  The  ground  of  the  application 
for  divorce  was  desertion,  in  that  the  wife  had  refused 
sexual  intercourse  with  the  husband  for  nearly  two  years 
last  past,  and  declared  that  she  would  never  again  allow 
it;  and  the  evidence  of  the  husband  on  the  divorce  hearing 
had  substantiated  these  allegations.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, at  the  trial  of  the  present  case  that  for  several 
months,  before  and  down  to  the  date  of  the  judgment  of 
divorce,  the  husband  and  wife  lived  in  the  same  house, 
conversed,  ate  at  the  same  table,  lodged  in  adjoining  rooms, 
with  a  connecting  door,  and  had  full  opportunity  for  inter- 
course. The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  sustained  the 
rejection  by  the  last  court  below,  of  the  evidence  of  the 
complaint  and  testimony  in  the  divorce  proceedings,  and 
its  decision  that  the  defendant,  while  having  the  name  of 
the  second  husband,  was  the  daughter  of  the  first.  ^  In  a 
like  case  it  would  be  easy  to  suppose  the  second  marriage 
taking  place  soon  after  the  death  of  the  first  husband,  and 
when  the  wife  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy.* 
Or  to  suppose  a  prompt  second  marriage  so  soon  after  the 
first  husband's  death,  that  a  child  might  have  been  be- 
gotten in  wedlock  by  either.' 

1  Shaman  v.  Shuman,  83  Wis.  250  (1892).  See  also  Shumaii  v,  Hurd, 
79  Wis.  654,  where  the  dates  differ  slightly.  The  court,  Lyon,  C.  J.,  said : 
"  The  rules  of  evidence  bv  which  it  must  be  determined  whether  Frances  M. 
is  or  is  not  the  lawful  issue  of  the  marriage  of  her  mother  and  Andrew 
Ingle,  are  unaffected  by  the  fact  that  she  was  born  after  the  marriage 
of  her  mother  and  Alexander  Shuman.  The  last  marriage  may  save 
Frances  M.  from  being  a  bastard  iu  case  Andrew  Ingle  is  not  her  father ; 
but  the  same  proof  is  required  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  not  her  father, 
as  would  be  required  had  the  last  marriage  not  taken  place,  and  were  she 
claiming  as  heir  of  Ingle." 

2  Compare  the  case  of  Gardner  v.  Gardner,  2  App.  Cas.  723,  where  the 
woman  was  not  married  when  the  child  was  begotten,  and  the  judges  speak 
of  the  presumption  as  being  exceedingly  strong  that  the  husband  was  the 
fatlier  of  the  child. 

3  A  case  repeatedly  put  in  our  books,  e.g.,  in  1347,  by  R.  Thorp,  in  Y.  B- 
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To  undertalie  to  settle  such  questions  as  these  (ami  they 
may  easily  be  complicated  by  the  -introdnctioTi  of  other 
fauts)  by  any  coinpariaoii  of  the  strength  of  the  presump- 
tions would  be  foreign  to  our  common-law  methods.  The 
bringing  forward  of  unusual  facts,  as  we  have  seen,  often 
discharges  the  whole  matter  from  the  operation  of  pre- 
sumptions, and  like  Coke's  estoppel  against  estoppel 
"doth  put  the  matter  at  large."  ^ 

X.*  In  closing  this  long  disciission,  it  may  be  remarked 
chat  the  numberless  propositions  figuring  in  our  cases 
under  the  name  of  presumptions,  are  quite  too  heterogene- 
ooa  and  non-com  parable  iu  kind,  and  quite  too  loosely 
conceived  of  and  expressed,  to  be  used  or  reasoned  almut 
without  much  circumspection.  Many  of  them  are  grossly 
ambiguous,  true  in  one  sense  and  false  in  any  other; 
Bome  are  not  really  presumptions  at  all,  but  only  wearing 
the  name;  some  express  merely  a  natural  probability, 
and  others,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  definite  tine,  estaV 
liah  a  mere  rule  of  legal  policy;  very  many  of  them,  like 
the  rule  about  children  born  in  wedlock,  lay  down  a  prima 
fnrir  rule  of  the  substantive  law,  and  others,  a  rule  of 

SI  Ed.  IIL  *a,  wliere  Wilogbby,  J.,  (hIIowb  it  up  by  saving,  ■'  I  heard  [he 
wme  coae  onco  demi>iid«d  of  Sir  William  cj«  Berefonl.  [a  jni<iice  in  the  time 
lit  EdnaiU  I,  nail  II.]  — !□  which  of  the  two  hnsbniids  he  fhould  be  ad- 
judged; Mid  ho  nnfwered  thnt  Clip  son  might  chtHwe  eilher."  And  m>  Co. 
Lit.  8.  Id  AltHipu.  Stacy.  Palmer,  9  :  s.  c.  Cro.  Jac.  Ml.au&noni.  Alwip  t<. 
Ilawuell,  a  record  of  1394-5  was  citcil,  whereawomnn'f  tir«l  husband  died, 
will  4he  married  and  liwl  n  chih)  in  twu  hundred  and  niuety^ne  days  after 
Ihe  Bnt  hiuliaud'g  death,  aad  it  wa«  adjudged  the  child  of  the  second 
hmliwid.  In  the  prini-ipaJ  case  the  court  belil  a  child  bom  of  h  wiilow.  iin 
Irtrd  rt  tight  ilamiafi,  390  dayg  after  the  htuband's  death  to  he  his  child : 
And  Dodridge,  J.,  tuok  a  diMinction  between  this  case  and  the  other,  in  that 
il  would  make  the  child  n  bastard  if  it  should  be  held  ottierwise  here,  while 
In  (hB  other  CB«e  he  would  be  legitimaw  either  way.  As  Blackstoce  pet- 
uiiu  himself  to  remark  (I  Bl.  Com,  4^9)  he  would  be  "more  than  onlinarily 
lejfitJmale." 

'  To.  l.U.  358  b.  Compare  Alcialus,  Op,  i.  901.  30,  Alia  pTammptin 
itliam  loUil :  and  i'^.  iii.  231 ,  40.  See  thn  dear  and  sensible  laagiia£e  of 
Ileiiio.  .r„  in  Caojolle  f.  Ferric.  23  N.  T.  9o,  138,  and  of  Lord  Hatherley 
in  liardner  -j.  Gardner,  3  App.  Cas.  733,  733. 
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general  reasoning,  and  of  procedure,  founded  on  conven- 
ience OP  probability  or  good  sense;  like  the  wide-reaching 
principle  which  "  presumes  a  usual  and  ordinary  state  of 
things  rather  than  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  condition, 
.  .  .  legality  rather  than  crime,  and  virtue  and  morality 
rather  than  the  opposite  qualities;  which  demands  a  con- 
struction 01  evidence  as  well  as  of  written  language^  ut  res 
mag  is  valeat  quam  pereat,^'  ^  Some  are  maxims,  others 
mere  inferences  of  reason,  others  rules  of  pleading,  others 
are  variously  applied;  as  the  presumption  of  innocence 
figures  now  as  a  great  doctrine  of  criminal  procedure,  and 
now  as  an  ordinary  principle  in  legal  reasoning,  or  a  mere 
inference  from  common  experience,  or  a  rule  of  the  law  of 
evidence.  Among  things  so  incongruous  as  these  and  so 
beset  with  ambiguity  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for 
him  to  stumble  and  fall  who  does  not  pick  his  way  and 
walk  with  caution. 

1  Per  Denio,  J.,  in  CanjoUe  v.  Perri^,  23  N.  Y.  90, 138. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  PROOF. 

Whoever  enters  on  a  legal  controversy  needs  to  know 
with  precision  what  is  in  dispute,  in  point  of  substantive 
laWy  in  point  of  fact,  and  in  point  of  form.  All  this  he 
must  know  before  he  reaches  the  trial.  The  ascertaining 
of  it  belongs,  properly,  to  the  period  when  you  state  your 
case,  the  period  of  pleading.  It  matters  not  what  be  the 
purpose  of  pleading,  whether,  as  in  the  Roman  system,  it 
be  "  to  give  notice  to  the  parties  respectively  of  the  facts 
intended  to  be  proved,"  or,  as  at  the  common  law,  "to 
separate  the  law  from  the  facts,  and  to  narrow  the 
latter  down  to  a  single  issue,  with  a  view  to  a  trial  by 
jury,"^  —  the  rules  of  correct  pleading  involve  the  ascer- 
taining of  all  these  preliminaries.  At  any  rate,  they  are 
not  to  be  learned  from  the  law  of  evidence,  which  has 
no  precepts  at  all  on  these  subjects.  That  branch  of  the 
law  is  wholly  concerned  with  a  later  stage  of  the  proceed-, 
ings,  the  trial;  and  with  the  presentation  to  the  tribunal 
of  evidential  matter  for  enabling  it  to  answer  questions 
which  should  have  been  previously  ascertained  and  shaped, 
and  are  now  assumed  to  be  known. 

The  term  "burden  of  proof *'•,•  "ignates  a  topic  which, 
in  great  part,  belongs  to   th  '  ^^^ary  stage  of  the 

proceedings.     So  far  as  it  imj  ;     ^®'  "  "'^-imatelv 

establishing  any  given  propos"   '2ded) 
govern  it  belong  wholly  to  that^^  '  ^' 

.4       V 

^  LaDgdell,  Eq.  Plead,  vr, . 
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But  the  phrase  is  an  ambiguous  one ;  and  its  uncertainty 
runs  into  and  perplexes  the  subject  of  evidence,  so  that 
the  student  of  that  subject  needs  to  reflect  carefully  on 
these  ambiguities,  to  perceive  the  bearing  of  them,  and 
to  have  a  clear  mind  about  two  or  three  familiar  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  burden  of  proof,  and  two  or  three  fal- 
lacies about  it  which  are  constantly  presenting  themselves 
in  the  proper  region  of  evidence.  He  would  do  a  great 
service  to  our  law  who  should  thoroughly  discriminate,  and 
set  forth  the  whole  legal  doctrine  of  the  burden  of  proof. 
No  such  attempt  is  now  to  be  made.  Such  a  discussion 
would  have  to  take  a  wide  range,  for  the  subject  belongs  to 
universal  jurisprudence,  and  not  merely  to  the  law  of  one 
people  or  one  age;  and  the  nhrase  and  the  things  it  stands 
for  have  a  long  descent.  The  leading  maxims  about  it  (often 
ill  understood)  have  come  from  the  Roman  Law.  During 
the  Dark  Ages  and  among  our  Germanic  ancestors  it  had 
a  different  and  peculiar  application.  It  was  then  the  privi- 
lege  of  proof.*  With  the  use  of  the  jury  came  a  new  set 
of  ideas  and  a  new  system  of  pleading,  very  different  from 
those  of  Rome  and  modem  continental  Europe;  and  gradu* 
ally,  with  the  slow  and  strange  development  of  the  jury 
system,  and  the  irregular  working  out  of  common-law  plead- 
ing, there  has  come  into  prominence  a  new  set  of  discrimina- 
tions. Much  that  in  other  times  and  countries  was  not  the 
subject  of  judicial  discussion,  and  remained  hidden  among 
the  unrecorded  details  of  forensic  usage,  now,  through  the 
working  of  our  double  tribunal  of  judge  and  jury,  and 
the  constant  necessity  of  marking  their  respective  bounda- 
ries, and  of  reviewing,  in  a  higher  court,  not  merely  the 
instructions  given  by  the^  al  judge  to  the  jury,  but  the 
whole  conduct  of  th^  '  comes  out  into  the  region  of 

judicial  rules  9"  '  ' 

lake  any  direct  exposition  of 

tassim  ;  Laaghlin,  LegcU  Procedure,  in 
md  Bigelow,  Hist.  Procedure  in  En^ 
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this  subject,  let  me  now  deal  with  two  or  three  of  those  in. 
pidental  matters  alluded  to  ahove,  aa  being  specially  impor- 
tant for  the  student  of  the  law  of  evidence  to  consider, 

I,  In  legal  discussion,  this  phrase,  "the  burden  of 
proof,"  is  nsed  in  several  ways.  It  marks,  (1)  The  pecu- 
liar duty  of  him  who  has  the  risk  of  any  given  proposition 
on  which  parties  are  at  issue,  — who  will  lose  the  case  if 
be  does  Dot  make  this  proposition  out,  when  all  has  been 
said  and  done.  In  saying  "the  peculiar  duty,"  I  mean  to 
discriminate  this  duty  from  another  one,  called  by  the 
same  name,  which  this  party  shares  with  his  adversary, 
(2)  It  stands  for  the  duty  last  referred  to,  when  dis- 
criminated from  the  other  one;  that  is  to  say,  the  duty 
of  going  forward  in  argument  or  in  producing  evidence; 
whether  at  the  beginning  of  a  case  or  at  any  later  moment 
throughout  the  trial  or  the  discussion.  (3)  There  is  an 
undiscriminated  use  of  the  phrase,  perhaps  more  common 
than  either  of  th<?  other  two,  in  which  it  may  mean  either 
or  both  of  the  others. 

(1)  As  to  the  first  sense  of  tbe  term,  exjtressing  the 
duty  of  tbe  actor,  i.  e.,  the  party  having  the  affirmative  of 
the  issue,  to  establish  the  proposition  at  the  end  of  the 
case,  this  is  an  ancient,  wide,  and  approved  use.  It  is  the 
sense  to  which,  since  the  year  1832,'  the  Supreme  Court  of 
MasBacbnsetts  has  sought,  with  great  anxiety,  to  limit  the 
»pression.  (n)  In  1854' it  was  put  thus:  "The  burden 
of  proof  and  the  weight  of  evidence  are  two  very  different 
Ibings,  The  former  remains  on  **,  i>arty  affirming  a  fact 
in  support  of  his  case,  and  does  ,.  ''•'s  ange  in  any  aspect 
of  the  cause;  the  latter  shifts.'^  P'"eJinj,^t(i  side  in  the 
pfOgress  of  a  trial,  accordiug  to;,  ^  tJie  datv"^  strength 
of  the  proofs  offered  in  support  i'*'"".  the  pri  "^  "*'•■-'-/■'-, 
to  W  established.     In  the  ease  at.^^^^e.  ""^'ples  wUif.^ 

the  plaintiff  was  Iwund  to  i     ' 


*nt  was  legally  liable  for  the  paym 

1  powers  r.  Ensdel].  13  Picl:.  6l 
*  CeDtral  BrIJge  Co-  f,  Butler,  S 


^JpJ,)*, 
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to  this  the  defendant  did  not  aver  any  new  and  distinct 
fact^  such  as  payment^  accord  and  satisfaction,  or  release ; 
but  offered  evidence  to  rebut  this  alleged  legal  liability. 
By  so  doing  he  did  not  assume  the  burden  of  proof,  which 
still  rested  on  the  plaintiff;  but  only  sought  to  rebut  the 
prima  facie  case  which  the  plaintiff  had  proved."  (h)  In 
1883*  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Brett)  said:  "It  is  con- 
tended (I  think  fallaciously)  that  if  the  plaintiff  has  given 
prima  facie  evidence  which,  unless  it  be  answered,  will 
entitle  him  to  have  the  question  decided  in  his  favor,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  shifted  on*  to  the  defendant  as  to  the 
decision  of  the  question  itself.  This  contention  appears 
to  be  the  real  ground  of  the  decision  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division.  I  cannot  assent  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
proposition  ought  to  be  stated  thus :  the  plaintiff  may  give 
prima  facie  evidence  which,  unless  it  be  answered,  either 
by  contradictory  evidence  or  by  the  evidence  of  additional 
facts,  ought  to  lead  the  jury  to  find  the  question  in  his 
favor:  the  defendant  may  give  evidence,  either  by  con- 
tradicting the  plaintiff's  evidence  or  by  proving  other 
facts;  the  jury  have  to  consider,  upon  the  evidence  given 
upon  both  sides,  whether  they  are  satisfied  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff'  with  respect  to  the  question  which  he  calls  upon 
them  to  answer.  .  .  .  Then  comes  the  difficulty  —  suppose 
that  the  jur}^,  after  considering  the  evidence,  are  left  in 
real  doubt  as  to  which  way  they  are  to  answer  the  question 
put  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff;  in  that  case  also 
the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  the  plaintiff,  and  if  the 
defendant  has  been  able,  by  the  additional  facts  which  he 
has  adduced  to  bring  the  minds  of  the  whole  jury  to  a 
real  state  of  doubt,  the  plaintiff  has  failed  to  satisfy 
the  burden  of  proof  which  lies  upon  him."  *  (c)  In  New 
York,'  Church,  C.  J.,  for  the  court,  expresses  himself  thus: 

1  Abrath  v.  N.  E.  Ry.  Co.,  11  Q.  B.  D.  440. 

a  Compare  the  charge  to  the  jury  in  Com.  r.  Choate,  105  Mass.  451, 456, 
and  the  language  of  the  court  in  sustaining  it,  t6.  459. 
»  Caldwell  v.  New  Jersey  Co.,  47  N.  Y.  282,  290. 
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"The  burden  of  maintaining  the  affirmative  of  the  iMsue, 
and,  properly  si>eakmg,  the  burden  of  proof,  remained 
upon  the  plaintiff  throughout  the  trial;  but  the  burden  or 
neceesity  was  caat  upon  the  defendant,  to  relieve  itself 
from  the  presumption  of  negligence  raised  by  the  plain- 
tiff's evidence."  (d)  In  the  following  passage  may  be 
8«en  a  recognition  of  two  meanings  of  the  term.  In  1878,' 
Lord  Justice  Brett  remarked,  with  valuable  comments  on 
the  case  of  Watson  c.  Clark,'  thai  "The  burden  of  proof 
Upon  a  plea  of  unseaworthiness  to  an  aetion  on  a  policy  of 
narine  insurance  ties  upon  the  defendant,  and  so  far  as 
the  pleadings  go  it  never  shifts.  .  .  .  But  when  facts  are 
given  in  evidence,  it  is  often  said  that  certain  presump- 
tions, which  are  really  inferences  of  fact,  arise  and  cause 
tb«  burden  of  proof  to  shift;  and  so  they  do  as  a  matter 
of  reasoning,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact.'' ' 

(2)  As  to  the  second  sense  of  the  term,  (a)  A  clear 
expression  of  it  is  found  in  an  opinion  of  Lord  Jus- 
tice Bowen:'  "In  order  to  make  my  opinion  clear,  I 
should  like  to  say  shortly  how  I  understand  the  term 
'  tmrden  of  proof. '  In  every  lawsuit  somebody  must  go  on 
with  it;  the  plaintiff  is  the  first  to  begin,  and  if  he  does 
nothing  he  fails.  If  he  makes  a  pnma  /tirie  case,  and 
nothing  is  done  by  the  other  side  to  answer  it,  the  defend- 
ant fails.  The  test,  therefore,  as  to  burden  of  proof  is 
simply  to  consider  which  party  would  be  successful  if  no 
evidence  at  all  was  given,  or  if  no  more  evidence  was 
given  than  is  given  at  this  particular  point  of  the  case; 
because  it  is  obvious  that  during  the  controversy  in  the 
litigation   there  are   points  at  which  the  onus  of  proof 

"  Pickup  B.  ThaniM  Ins.  Co.,  3  Q.  B,  D.  p.  600. 

*  I  Dow,  .13*. 

■  ('ompMe  the  mmc  jnUge  in  Anil^'riuti  i:  Morirp,  I..  R,  10  C.  P.  SB 
(Itlfl.AbtMh  •-.  No.  Eul.  Ry.  Co.,  11  Q,  B.  D.  440  (1883),  an<l  Dsvt'y  n. 
Load.  »  fi.  W,  Ry.  Co..  12  Q.  B,  D.  70. 

•  Abnth  B.  No.  E.  Ry.  Co .  33  W.  R.  50.  53,  In  tba  regular  rpport 
(II  Q.  B.  D.  WO,  455-6)  the  phraKology  i»  slightly,  hut  nut  materially, 
itifferait. 
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shifts,  and  at  which  the  tribunal  must  say,  if  the  case 
stopped  there,  that  it  must  be  decided  in  a  particular 
way.  Such  being  the  test,  it  is  not  a  burden  which  rests 
forever  on  the  person  on  whom  it  is  first  cast,  but  as  soon 
as  he,  in  his  turn,  finds  evidence  which,  prima  facie^  rebuts 
the  evidence  against  which  he  is  contending,  the  burden 
shifts  until  again  there  is  evidence  which  satisfies  the 
demand.  Now,  that  being  so,  the  question  as  to  onus  of 
proof  is  only  a  rule  for  deciding  on  whom  the  obligation 
rests  of  going  further,  if  he  wishes  to  win."  (b)  In  the 
Banbury  Peerage  case,'  in  the  course  of  a  question  relating 
to  the  presumption  of  legitimacy,  the  judges  were  asked 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  "Whether  in  every  case  in  which 
there  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  any  right  existing  in  any 
person  the  onu^  probandi  be  always,  or  be  not  always,  upon 
the  person  or  party  calling  such  right  in  question  ?  "  They 
answered,  through  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  "That  in  every  case 
in  which  there  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  any  right  exist- 
ing  in  any  person,  the  onus  probandi  is  always  upon  the 
person  or  party  calling  such  right  in  question. "  (e)  Stephen  • 
lays  it  down  that  "  The  burden  of  proof  in  any  proceed- 
ing lies  at  first  on  that  party  against  whom  the  judgment 
of  the  court  would  be  given  if  no  evidence  at  all  were 
produced  on  either  side,  regard  being  had  to  any  presump- 
tion which  may  appear  on  the  pleadings.  As  the  proceed- 
ing goes  on,  the  burden  of  proof  may  be  shifted  from  the 
party  on  whom  it  rested  at  first  by  proving  facts,  which 
raise  a  presumption  in  his  favor.  The  burden  of  proof  as 
to  any  particular  fact  lies  on  that  person  who  wishes  the 
court  to  believe  in  its  existence  .  .  .  ;  but  the  burden 
may  in  the  course  of  a  case  be  shifted  from  one  side  to  the 
other,"  etc.  {d)  An  English  writer,  Best,  tells  us:'  "The 
burden  of  proof  is  shifted  by  those  presumptions  of  law 
which  are  rebuttable;    by  presumptions   of  fact  of    the 

1  1  Sim.  &  St.  153. 

5*  Di^.  Kvid.  arts.  95  and  96. 

•  Evidence,  s.  273. 
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stronger  kind;  and  by  every  species  of  evidence  strong 
enough  to  establish  a  pnma  ftccie  case  against  a  party." 
(3)  A  few  cases  may  be  added  which  illustrate  tUo 
common  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  expressioQ.  (a)  A 
doctrine  waa  formerly  laid  down  in  England  that  in  prose- 
cutiona  undA  the  game  laws,  the  defendant  had  the  burden 
of  eatablishing  that  he  was  qualified.  This  really  rested 
in  part  upon  the  construction  of  the  statutes.'  But  a  gen- 
eral principle  came  to  be  laid  down,  that  "  where  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  a  negative  averment  lies  peculiarly  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  other  party,  the  averment  is  taken 
as  tme  unless  disproved  by  that  party."  "  There  is  great 
sense  in  such  a  doctrine  as  indicating  a  duty  of  producing 
evidence,  but  little  or  none  when  it  marks  a  duty  of  estab- 
lishing. But  by  reason  of  the  ambiguity  of  this  phrase, 
the  doctrine  is  afloat  iu  both  senses.  That  the  duty  ought 
to  be  limited,  as  a  statement  of  the  common  law,  to  that 
of  giving  evidence,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  remarks  of 
Holroyd,  J, :  "In  every  case  the  onus  prubaiidi  lies  on  the 
person  who  wishes  to  support  his  case  by  a  particular  fact 
which  lies  more  peculiarly  within  his  own  knowledge.  .  .  . 
This  indeed  is  not  allowed  to  supply  the  want  of  necessary 
proof,"  etc.'     (b)  A  striking  instance,   at  once  of  a  com- 

1  The  Kmg  L'.  Turner,  h  M.  &  S.  306.  310  (1SI6|:  "There  are,  I  think, 
aboot  Mo  different  heads  of  qaaUScatioii  eaumerated  ia  the  slatDten.  .  .  . 
The  4rgiuDeDl  really  L-omea  to  thi« :  chaC  there  would  he  t.  moral  impuni- 
bilitj  of  ever  conrictiug  iipun  such  an  infociiiatiou."  PerX/jtiX  Elbii- 
IraroDgU.    See  King  r.  titoue,  I  East.  63<l  (ISOI),  where  the  court  nos 

»  Grmnl.  F,v.  i.a.  TJ. 

'  Kiogu.  Burdott,  +  B  &  Aid,  p,  140(1820).  See»ko  Stejih.  Dig  Et. 
wt.  W:  "In  canBiJeriug  the  amoiint  of  ovidence  Dei'Msarv  to  shift  tho 
bnrdMi  of  proof,  the  court  hu  regard  to  the  opportnnitifB  of  knowlnlga 
with  respect  to  the  fact  to  be  proved  which  mar  b«  pmseMed  l>r  the  imrtira 
rapectively."  Compare  Best,  Kv,  «a,  875,  276.  Bonnier,  Tniiir  drt 
Prtum  |5th  ed.),  i.  37  6i'i.'  "  Ln  dinicalt<<de  in  preiive  . .  .  n'est  point  nn 
motif  Boffliant  pour  iutervertir  lea  n'llen."  And  again,  t.  49  ;  "  C'ext  tou- 
jonri  an  demandeui  k  prourer,  el  iju'il  pent  Ic  foire,  meme  lursqa'il  n'ogie 
d'nu  fait  Degatif ;  il  le  pourra  liicu  pliu  facilemeut  si  on  admet  cottc  sugtt 
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mon  English  sense  of  the  term,  and  of  a  confused  way  of 
mixing  it  up  with  another  sense  of  it,  is  found  in  a  recent 
opinion  of  so  great  a  judge  as  Lord  Blackburn.  In  an 
Irish  negligence  case  ^  a  very  interesting  discussioA  arose 
as  to  the  relation  between  court  and  jury,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  judge  can  direct  a  rerdict;  inci- 
dentally it  touched  the  burden  of  proof.  Lord  Blackburn^ 
who  held  that  a  verdict  should  be  entered  for  the  defend- 
ants, put  his  view  thus :  To  justify  this,  "  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  balance  of  testimony  should  be  overwhelmingly 
on  one  side,"  so  that  a  verdict  the  other  way  ought  to  be 
set  aside,  but  'Hhe  onus  must  be  one  way,  and  no  reason- 
able evidence  to  rebut  it."  By  "onus"  and  "onus  of 
proof"  Lord  Blackburn  does  not  mean  the  duty  of  ulti- 
mately establishing  a  proposition;  but  his  use  of  the  term 
is  so  connected  with  that  meaning,  and  with  an  older 
doctrine  of  pleading  whereby  the  general  issue  did  not 
necessarily  mean  a  negative  case,  that  it  will  be  instructive 
to  quote  his  words:  *'It  is  of  great  importance  to  see  on 
whom  the  onus  of  proof  lies,  for  if  the  state  of  the  case  is 
such  that  on  the  admissions  on  the  record,  and  the  undis- 
puted facts  given  in  evidence  on  the  trial,  the  onus  lies  on 
either  side,  the  judge  ought  to  give  the  direction,  first, 

restriction  qne,  ponr  rendre  la  negative  d^finie,  U  est  perrois  d'obliger  1& 
partie  adverse  k  preciser  ses  pretentions/'  The  sound  common-law  doc- 
trine, together  with  a  reference  to  statutes  that  change  it,  is  found  in  Wil- 
son V,  Melrin,  13  Gray,  73,  and  Com.  v.  Lahy,  8  Gray,  459.  The  question 
arising  under  the  English  Game  Laws  was  afterwards  regulated  by  statute. 
(1  Tayl.  Ev.  9th  ed.  s.  377,  note  )  Such  statutes,  exempting  one  party  from 
the  duty  of  giving  evidence  in  certain  cases,  or  imposing  the  *'  burden  of 
proof"  on  the  other,  are  common  enough  both  here  and  in  England. 
They  might  easily  give  rise  to  questions  of  construction  as  to  the  meaning^ 
of  the  phrase  now  under  discussion.  In  dealing  with  one  of  these  statutes 
(which  had  not,  however,  used  the  very  phrase),  it  was  said  by  the  court 
in  Mugler  v.  Kansas,  123  U.  S.  p.  674,  that  it  simply  determined  what  was 
a  prima  facie  case  for  the  government  Compare  Peters,  C.  J.,  in  Buswell 
V,  Fuller,  89  Me.  600. 

^  Dublin,  etc.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Slattery,  3  App.  Cas.  1155,  1201,  1202,  1203» 
1208. 
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that  if  there  are  uo  additional  facts  to  alter  this,  the  jury 
ought  to  fiiid  agaiust  that  party  ou  whom  the  onus  now 
lies."  "I  thiDk  the  letent  deeision  of  your  Lordship's 
House  in  MetropolitaQ  Railway  Company  v.  Jaeksou 
conclusively  establishes  this  doctriue  in  cases  in  which 
the  onus  was,  on  the  issue,  as  joined  on  the  record,  on  the 
party  against  whom  the  verdict  was  directed.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  ia  equally  so  when  a  fact  found,  or  undis- 
puted at  the  trial,  has  shifted  that  onus."  "The  cases  in 
which  the  principle  that  the  onus  may  shift  froiu  time  to 
time  has  been  most  frequently  applied,  are  those  oF  bills 
of  exchange.  At  the  beginning  of  a  trial  under  the  old 
system  of  pleading  [i,  e.,  on  the  general  issue]  .  .  .  the 
onus  was  on  the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  he  was  holder,  and 
that  the  defendant  signed  the  bill.  If  he  proved  that, 
the  onus  was  on  the  defendant;  for  the  bill  imports  con- 
sideration. If  the  defendant  proved  that  the  bill  was 
stolen,  or  that  there  was  fraud,  the  onus  was  shifted,  and 
the  plaintifE  had  to  prove  that  he  gave  value  for  it.  This 
.  .  .  depends  not  on  the  allegation,  under  the  new  system, 
on  the  record,  that  there  was  fraud,  but  on  the  proof  of  it 
at  the  trial."  "It  was  laid  down  in  Ryder  t-.  Wombwell 
that  '  there  is  in  every  case  a  preliminary  question,  which 
is  one  of  law,  namely,  whether  there  is  any  evidence  on 
which  the  jury  could  properly  find  the  question  for  the 
parQr  on  whom  the  onus  of  proof  lies;  if  there  is  not,  the 
judge  ought  to  withdraw  the  question  from  the  jury,  and 
direct  a  nonsuit  if  the  onus  is  on  the  plaintiff,  or  direct  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  if  the  onus  is  on  the  defendant.' 
and  this  was  approved  of  and  adopted  in  this  House  in  the 
recent  case  of  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  v.  Jackson. 
I  have  already  given  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
expression,  '  the  party  on  whom  the  onus  of  proof  lies,' 
ranst  mean,  not  the  party  ou  whom  it  lay  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trial,  but  the  party  on  whom,  on  the  un- 
disputed facts,  it  lay  at  the  time  the  direction  wag 
civen." 
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(c)  Baron  Parke's  statement  in  Barry  v.  Butlin  *  is  well 
known :  "  The  strict  meaning  of  the  term  onus  probandi  is 
this,  that  if  no  evidence  is  given  by  the  party  on  whom 
the  burden  is  cast,  the  issue  must  be  found  against  him." 
This  might  seem  to  point  to  the  duty  of  establishing. 
Does  it  ?  It  describes  only  the  duty  of  one  (whoever  he 
may  be)  having  the  onus  probandi  (whatever  that  may  be) 
to  produce  evidence.  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  a  common 
and  approved  English  conception  is  that  when  a  party 
does  have  this  and  makes  a  prima  facie  case,  the  other 
party  has  the.  onus  probandi ;  so  that  then  Baron  Parke's 
remark  will  apply  to  him.^  Baron  Parke's  expression 
appears  to  be  consistent  with  either  view,  since  the  duty 
of  beginning  and  that  of  finally  establishing  may,  and 
may  not,  rest  upon  different  persons  ;•  the  duty  of  begin- 
ning may  be  settled  by  a  inile  of  presumption  or  a  rule  of 
practice  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  duty  of  establish- 
ing, {d)  In  a  Connecticut  case  ^  the  defendant  was  prose- 
cuted under  a  statute,  for  neglecting  and  refusing  to 
support  his  wife.  At  the  trial,  under  the  general  issue, 
he  set  up  her  adultery.  The  jury  were  charged  that  he 
had  the  burden  of  proof  to  establish  the  adultery  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt;  and  a  verdict  for  the  State  was  set 
aside,  and  a  new  trial  granted  for  misdirection.  It  was 
laid  down  by  the  court  (Andrews,  C.  J.)  that  the  burden 
of  proof  is  on  the  government  to  prove  its  case  in  all  its 
parts;  that  the  issue  is  but  one,  the  defendant's  guilt,  and 
that  whenever  a  defence  is  so  proved  that  a  reasonable 
doubt  is  caused  as  to  any  part  of  the  case,  the  jury  should 
acquit.     But   it  was  also  said:  "If  the  defendant  relies 

1  2  Moore,  P.  C.  4S4 ;  s.  c.  1  Curteis,  p.  640 ;  and  so  Metcalf,  J.,  in 
6  Cush.  p.  319. 

3  Sach  is  Baron  Parke's  own  use  of  the  term  in  Elkin  v.  Janson.  13  M. 
&  W.  pp.  662-3,  and  Lord  Halsbury's  and  Lord  Watson's  in  Wakelin  r. 
London,  etc.  Ry.  Co.,  12  App.  Cas.  41 ;  where  also  Lord  Blackburn,  having 
read  Lord  Watson's  opinion,  remarks  :  "  In  it  I  perfectly  agree."  See  alsa 
Stephen,  Dig.  Ev.  arts.  95  and  96,  and  L.  J.  Bowen,  supra,  357. 

«  See  infra,  377.  *  State  r.  Schweitzer,  57  Conn.  532  (1SS9). 
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upon  some  distinct  substantive  ground  of  defence  not 
necessarily  cumiected  with  the  transaction,  ...  as  insan- 
ity or  self-defence,  or  an  alil/i,  or,  as  in  the  case  at  bar, 
the  adultery  of  the  wife,  he  must  prove  it  as  an  independ- 
ent fact,  ...  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  defendant  to 
establish  the  fact.  .  .  .  All  authorities  agree  that  the 
burden  is  tjpon  the  State  to  maice  out  its  accusation  .  .  . 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  .  .  .  When  a  defendant 
desires  to  set  up  a  distinct  defence,  ...  he  must  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  court;  in  other  words,  be  must 
prove  it,  .  .  .  that  is,  he  must  produce  qjore  evidence  in 
support  of  it  than  there  is  against  it.  When  he  has  done 
this  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  the  defence 
becomes  a  fact  in  the  case  of  which  the  jury  must  take 
notice  .  .  .  and  dispose  of  it  according  to  the  rule  before 
stated,  that  the  burden  is  upon  the  State  to  prove  every 
part  of  the  case  against  the  prisoner  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt."  '  It  is,  perhaps,  not  clear  what  is  meant  here.  The 
court  avoids  saying  in  terms  that  the  defendant  has  any 
"burden  of  proof,"  but  they  seem  to  aay  it  in  substance. 
If  the  defendant  must  establish  the  insanity  or  ali/ii  by 
the  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  he  has  the  burden  of 
proving  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  true  theory  of  this 
case  is  that  the  defence  has  nothing  to  "prove,"  but 
has  only  to  do  what  the  Massachusetts  court  intimated 
in  one  of  the  cases  relied  on  in  this  opinion,  when  it  said: 
"Tlie  evidence  which  tended  to  prove  the  alibi,  even  if  it 
failed  to  establish  it,  was  left  to  have  its  full  effect  in 
bringing  into  doubt  the  evidence  tending  to  prove  the 
defendant's  presence   at  the   fire.""    So  here,  defendant 

1  For  ihJA  exposition  the  eouit  ciieii..  among  oth^r  oBMft.  Brotliertou  >•. 
Tli«  I'eople.  T5  X.  Y.  159,  mid  tlic  cliarge  in  Com.  i:  Chuatc.  105  Moh. 
451 :  snJ  they  remark  that  Ihls  last  chai^  wan  "  lielil  to  tie  correct." 
Tbii  )■  niislMUling.  1'lie  MnxnichusctM  court  lield.  in  cfTt'Ct.  that  the 
charsn  ww  iiicouiiatent  aixl  in  part  Iml ;  but  that  it  contained  iu  own 
utidtfle.  and  therefore  the  rerctid  miglit  staud. 

•  Com.  p.  Choate,  Hi."™;-fa;  People  i-,  HionJan,  IIT  N.  T.  Tl  :  State  d. 
Ardoiii,49  La.1143;  State  v.  Howetl,  100  Ho.  628;  People  u,  Buslitoa,  SO 
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need  not  establish  the  adultery;  he  need  only  bring  the 
jury  to  a  reasonable  doubt  about  it;  for,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  case,  that  is  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  defend- 
ant's guilt.  It  ^^  becomes  a  fact  in  the  case/'  when  there 
is  a  reasonable  doubt  of  it.^ 

II.  So  much  for  the  various  meanings  of  the  phrase. 
And  now  some  explanations  as  to  the  relation,  of  the  sub- 
ject to  pleading. 

(1)  It  is  important  to  attend  to  one  or  two  peculiarities 
of  the  Roman  law;  for  that  body  of  law  has  given  us  the 
term  onus  projiandi  and  a  variety  of  maxims  about  it. 
Under  the  system  which  prevailed  in  classical  times,  and 
for  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  Christian  Era,  —  a 
period  which  includes  the  great  jurists  whose  responses 
are  preserved  in  the  "Digest,"  —  the  Praetor  sent  to  the 
judex  a  formula  containing  a  brief  indication  of  the  plain- 
tiff's claim,  of  the  affirmative  defence,  if  any,  of  the  affir- 
mative replication,  if  any,  and  so  on,  —  with  instructions 
to  hear  the  parties  and  their  witnesses,  and  then  decide 
the  case.  No  denials  were  mentioned  in  the  formula,  but 
each  affirmative  case  was  understood  to  be  denied.  Then 
followed  a  trial  of  each  of  these  cases  separately,  —  first, 
the  plaintiff's;  then,  unless  that  failed,  the  defendant's; 
and  then,  unless  that  failed,  the  plaintiff's  replication ;  and 
so  on.  What,  in  our  system,  is  a  plea  in  confession  and 
avoidance,  was,  in  the  Roman  system,  merely  a  supposi- 
tion of  the  truth  of  tlie  opposite  case,  and  an  avoidance 
of  it;  nothing  was  admitted.  As  illustrating  this,  I  give, 
in  a  note,  some  passages  from  a  clear  account  of  a  pro- 
cedure thought  to  have  "differed  but  slightly  in  principle" 
from  that  of  the  period  to  which  I  now  refer.* 

Cal.  160.  "  It  is  a  prisoner's  burden,  the  only  harden  ever  put  upon  him 
by  the  law,  that  of  satisfying  the  jury  that  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  of 
his  guilt."    R.  H.  Dana,  arguendo,  York's  case,  9  Met.  p.  9S. 

^  See  the  clear  statements  in  State  r.  Crawford,  11  Kans.  p.  44-5  (1873), 
and  in  Scott  v.  Wood,  81  Cal.  398  (1889).  Compare  Wilder  v.  Cowles,  100 
Mass.  487. 

2  Langdell,  Equity  Pleading  (2d  ed.),  ss.  4-14.    "There  were  .  .  .  aa 
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Now,  UDder  such  a  method,  where  there  is  presented  at 
each  stage  of  the  trial  only  one  clear  and  uuchaDgeable 
afKrmatiou  and  denial,  the  phrase  onus  probandi  (and  so 
the  leading  Latin  masims  about  it)  may  have  a  very  simple 
meaning.  The  proof,  the  burden  of  proving,  belongs  to 
the  actor :  it  cannot  shift,  and  cannot  belong  to  the  reus, 
whose  function  is  not  that  of  proving,  but  the  purely 
negative  one  of  repelling  or  bafdlng  the  adversary's 
attempts  to  prove.'  Consistently  with  this,  however,  it 
may  be  the  duty  of  the  defendant  upon  any  particular 
point  to  go  forward  with  evidence;  because  there  may  be 
some  piesumptiou  which  operates  as  a  prima  facie  case  on 
that  point,  in  favor  of  the  party  who  has  the  affirmative 
on  the  general  proposition  of  the  issue,  and  which,  with- 
out the  production  ot  evidence,  accomplishes  the  result  of 
evidence,     lu  calling  this  duty  of  him  who  has  the  nega- 

many  lUiKes  in  the  irini  as  there  were  pleaitm)^.  The  flmt  atn^  eootiMed 
of  the  trial  of  the  pIniutiff'R  com  as  scateU  in  the  libel.  For  this  parpose 
the  pUiuCifF  would  Snt  put  is  hii  evideuce  iu  support  of  his  ciue,  anil  tlie 
defendant  vould  then  put  to  his  evideaco,  if  he  )»d  any,  in  contradii'Liou. 
The  eTidenr/e  bearing  upon  the  libel  being  exhausted,  the  next  stage  waa 
the  trial  uf  the  exception,  which  proceeded  iu  the  ntne  manner  as  the 
trial  of  the  libel,  except  that  the  defendant  began,  he  having  the  burden  of 
proof  M  tu  hii  exception,  lu  this  munner  Che  trial  proceeded,  until  all 
the  eiideacG  bearing  upon  each  of  the  pleas  \a  succeviou  was  exhausted, 
«ach  party  beiuK  required  in  turn  to  prove  his  own  pleading,  if  he  would 
kvail  hinuKlf  of  it  (i,  S|.  .  . .  Finally  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  essential 
differences  between  a  trial  at  common  law  and  by  the  dvit'lBW,  arise 
from  this,  namely,  that  by  the  common  law  a  cause  goe«  to  trial  with 
CTerythitig  alleged  iu  the  pleading  on  either  side  admitted,  except  the 
•Ingle  point  npon  which  issue  is  joioed,  while  by  the  civil  law  it  goes  to 
trial  with  nothing  admitted  "  |s.  13).  This  system  has  largely  sorrired 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Scotland,  and  in  oar  eijnitj  and  admiralty 
proeeilnre. 

I  This  is  equally  plain  in  noy  simple  case  under  our  system,  such  as 
BingwtoD  B.  Kelly.  IS  L.  J.  n.  s.  Ex.  360.  and  Phipps  v.  Mahou,  141  Mass. 
471,  a  like  instance,  where  the  thing  h  well  expounded.  Bat  in  onr  sys- 
tem the  court's  revision  of  the  proceediugH  before  the  jury  is  constantly 
introducing  into  judicial  discuaaion  questions  and  speculations  as  to  what  is 
etUti  "  the  burden  of  proof,"  which,  at  Rome,  did  not  thus  come  out  into 
Ute  light  to  perplex  the  simplicity  of  the  subject. 
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tive  by  the  name  of  probatio  and  oniLS  prohandiy  there  is  in 
Latin  the  same  ambiguity  which  we  have  in  English. 

The  situation  is  thus  indicated  by  the  language  of 
a  learned  Dutch  writer,^  whose  statement  I  regret  to  have 
only  in  another's  translation:  '^The  rule  concerning  the 
onus  of  proof,  as  to  its  object,  suffers  derogation,  when, 
instead  of  establishing  the  principal  and  decisive  fact  in 
the  cause,  one  or  other  of  the  parties  is  permitted  to  refer 
to  other  facts  from  which  may  be  deduced  the  truth  of  that 
which  it  is  sought  to  prove;  in  other  terms,  when  the 
allegations  oi  one  of  the  parties  are  sustained  by  a  legal 
presumption.  In  such  ease  the  relative  positions^  taith 
respect  to  the  oniis  of  proof,  are  not  transposed ;  there  is  a 
change  only  as  to  the  object  of  proof."  And,  in  a  note, 
the  author  adds:  ''This  is  why  the  language  ...  of  the 
Dutch  Code,  '  legal  presumption  dispenses  with  all  other 
proof,'  is  more  exact  than  that  ...  of  the  French  Code, 
'legal  presumption  dispenses  with  all  proof.'"* 

(2)  But  the  form  of  the  pleadings  may  not  help  to  de* 
termine  the  duty  of  the  parties ;  for  there  may  not  be  any 
pleadings.  It  is  possible  to  conduct  legal  controversies, 
as  well  as  others,  without  any  written  or  recorded  plead- 
ings, or  in  disregard  of  them.     It  is  often  done;  the  con- 

1  Gondsmidt,  Pandects  (Gonld's  translation),  317. 

3  Compare  the  language  of  an  anonymous  medisval  treatise  preserved 
in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  supposed  to  be  written  by  some  civil- 
ian of  the  school  of  Bologna,  at  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
"  Si  neget  reus,  incumbit  probacio.  .  .  .  Debet  enim  actor  vel  accusator, 
qui  aliquid  asseverat,  probare,  non  antero  reus  qui  negat ;  quia  per  rerum 
naturam,  id  est  cansamro  consnetudinem,  inductum  est  nt  affirmantis,  non 
antem  negantis,  aliqua  sit  probacio ;  nam  judices  in  cansis  consueverunt 
imponere  onus  probandi  actori  asseveranti,  non  autem  neganti.  Hoc  tamen 
verum  est,  quod  aliquando  neganti  incumbit  probacio,  ut  puta  quando  pre- 
sumpcio  est  pro  actore,  dicto  enim  aliquem  fuisse  sanae  mentis  quando 
testatur,  quod  tu  negas,  sed  quia  quilibet  presumitur  sanae  mentis  nisi  pro- 
betur  contrarium,  tibi  neganti  incumbit  probacio ;  et  ita  presumpcio  con- 
vertit  aliquando  onus  probandi  in  negantem,  set  non  omnis  presumpcio* 
quia  qui  cumplex  est  presumpcio  ;  de  quibua,  prosequi  long^m  esset.  .  .  / 
*'  The  text  here,"  remarks  the  editor,  "  is  hopelessly  corrupt," 
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venient  practice  of  ageing  the  facts,  whether  resting  on 
a  statute '  or  on  the  practice  of  the  courts,  will  readily 
come  to  mind;  in  such  case,  although  there  is  no  trial  of 
facts,  the  question  of  law  remains,  and  the  relative  duty 
of  the  parties  as  to  the  issue.  As  regards  everything  fol- 
lowing the  declaration  in  civil  cases,  and  the  indictment 
in  criminal  cases,  we  are  familiar  in  modem  times  with 
that  state  of  things,  —  indeed  the  common  law  has  always 
known  it.^  An  oral  plea  to  an  indictment,  of  not  guilty, 
and  a  written  general  denial  have  been  very  common  an- 
swers, whatever  the  real  nature  of  the  defence  on  sound 
principles  of  pleading.  Not  long  ago  it  was  formally 
recommended  by  a  committee  api«inted  by  the  Lord 
Chanoellor  and  made  up  of  the  leading  judicial  and  legal 
personages  in  England,  that  litigation  should  thereafter 
be  conducted  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  without  any 
pleadings.  "The  committee,"  they  said,  "is  of  opinion 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  questions  in  controversy 
between  litigants  may  be  ascertained  without  pleadings." 
Then  followed  the  recommendation  of  a  rule  that  "No 
pleadings  shall  be  allowed  unless  by  order  of  a  judge."' 

I  E.  g..  St.  IS  &  16  Vic.  c.  76.  ■.  «. 

«  Co.  Lit.  283. 

I  Thil  inlereitiog  docnnient  may  be  foDnd  ta  the  Londuo  TimeB  for 
Oct.  e,  isei.  It  U  ligneil  by  Lord  Coleridge,  LonlJuatice  Junes,  Justicca 
ilaiinen  and  Bowen,  the  AttorneT^General  (James),  the  SoliiritoMjenenU 
(llerachell).  vid  oihen.  I  will  odd  •ume'  pMsageiof  the  report :  "  In  the 
jHT  1BT9  there  were  tuned  in  iho  diviBioDB  of  [be  High  Court  in  London 
writ*.  59,  659,  Of  the  actions  thns  commenL-ed,  there  were  lettted,  wilhoat 
appearaoee,  1S,3TS,  t,  r..  2K,6S  per  cent ;  l>v  judgment  br  defiuitt,  IG,96T, 
I.  r,,  SB  34  per  cent ;  br  jndgmeDt  nnder  Order  XIV.,  4,S5I,  i*.  t„  7.10  per 
rent;  total  of  praciiisilT  nudefemleii  ['asea,  3S.S90.  /.  e,  61. IS  per  cent; 
r»Min  anaceotmtad  for  and  therefore  preBamably  gettted  or  abaniloaed 
■flerionie  litigation,  10.804.  i  e.,  35.10  per  cent.  The  remaining  eauei 
wen  thna  aceonnted  fur :  Decided  in  nmrt.  —  for  plaiutiffi.  \,'1'H:  for 
dtfendanla.  531 ;  before  miulen  and  offieial  referees,  513;  total,  3.365; 
that  it.  fl.78  per  cent  of  the  acliona  bronght.  From  tliese  Ajnirei  it  se^Mned 
rjear  that  the  irrit  in  its  present  forro  was  effective  in  bringing  defendants 
to  a  eettlement  at  a  small  cost,  and  that  it  was  anadviMblc  to  make  ati/ 
ultmiion  by  nnitinC  it  with  a  plaint  or  other  staicmenl  of  the  plaiutitF'i 
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The  substitute  for  pleadings  which  these  propositions 
contemplated  was  a  brief  iudorsemeiit  upon  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons, indioating  the  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  a 
brief  -notice  from  the  defendant  of  any  special  defence, 
such  as  the  Statute  of  Limitations  or  payment.  Although 
these  Huggestioiis  were  not  iu  form  adopted,  yet  English 
commou-law  pleading  has  come  down  to  a  very  simple 
basis  indeed;  and  so,  very  widely,  in  this  country. 

Whether  there  be  pleadings  or  not,  and  whether  they 
be  simple  or  not,  you  come  out,  at  some  stage  of  the  cou- 
troveisy,  upon  a  proposition,  or  more  than  one,  expressed 
or  implied,  on  which  the  parties  are  at  issue,  one  party 
asserting  and  the  other  denying,  An  admission  may,  of 
course,  end  the  controversy ;  but  such  an  admission  may 
be,  and  yet  not  end  it;  and  if  that  be  so,  it  is  beoause  the 
party  making  the  admission  sets  up  something  that  avoids 


rfttUK  of  action,  which  would  add  to  the  expense  o(  tbe  6nt  Hep  i: 
litigation.  .  .  .  The  committee  is  of  opiuioa  the  qtiestioo 
between  litigants  may  be  ascertained  without  pleodings.  In  tbe  20,so* 
claes  which,  as  appeared  from  tbe  statistics  of  1B79.  were  either  aettlcil  or 
abandoDed  withont  being  taken  into  conrt,  it  may  reasunablf  be  suppoaeil 
that  pleadings  were  of  little  use.  Of  the  cases  wbicli  go  to  trial  il  appears 
to  the  committee  that  in  a  very  large  number  the  only  questions  are: 
Was  the  defendai;t  guilty  of  the  tortions  act  charged,  and  what  ought  be 
to  pay  for  iti  or.  Did  tbe  defendaul  enter  into  the  alleged  contract.  au>l 
was  it  broken  by  him'  And  in  a  great  many  others  the  plewlings  present 
classes  of  ctaims  ami  defences  which  follow  commoa  forms.  We  may  lake. 
tor  instance,  the  disputes  arising  out  of  mercantile  contracts  for  sale,  of 
afTrcigbtment.  of  innumnce,  of  agency,  of  guarantee.  Tbe  cases  of  litigants 
an  OHnally  put  forward  in  the  same  shape,  the  plaintiff  relyiug  on  tbe 
contract  and  complaining  of  breaches :  the  defendant,  on  tbe  other  hand. 
denying  the  contract  or  the  breaches,  or  contending  that  his  liability  on 
the  contract  has  terminated.  The  questions  in  dispute  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  well  known  Co  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant.  It  is  only  when  their 
controversies  have  to  be  reproduced  in  technical  forms  that  difficulties 
bei^n."     See  *  Har».  I^w  Rbt.  pp.  184-185. 

Compare  the  provisions  of  St.  43  Eliz.  c.  12  (1601),  for  the  relief  of 
merchauts  in  the  matter  of  iusurance.    Commissioners  were  lo  hear  lbs 


parties  "In  a  brief  and   summary  i 
pleadiugs  or  pro«eediugi," 


.  without  formaiitiea  ( 


i 
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the  apparent  effect  of  it;  as  subsequent  payment  avoids 
the  effect  nf  what  shows  a  claim  in  contract.  When  this 
happens,  the  party  defending  becomes,  in  so  far,  the  actor 
or  plaintiff,  lu  general,  he  who  seeks  to  move  a  court  in 
his  favor,  whether  as  an  original  plaintiff  whose  facts  are 
merely  denied,  or  as  a  defendant,  who,  in.  admitting  his 
adversary's  contention  and  setting  up  an  affirmative  de- 
Fence,  takes  the  role  of  acfor  (reus  excipiendo  Jit  actor),  — 
must  satisfy  the  court  of  the  truth  and  adequacy  of  the 
grounds  of  his  claim,  both  in  point  of  fact  and  law.*  But 
he,  in  every  ease,  who  is  the  true  reus  or  defendant  holds, 
of  course,  a  very  different  place  in  the  procedure.  He 
simply  awaits  the  action  of  his  adversary,  and  it  is  enough 
if  he  repel  him.  He  has  no  duty  of  satisfying  the  court; 
it  may  be  doubtful,  indeed  extremely  doubtful,  whether 
hs  be  not  legally  in  the  wroug  and  his  adversary  legally 
in  the  right;  indeed  he  may  probably  be  in  the  wrong,  and 
yet  he  may  gain  and  his  adversary  lose,  simply  liecause 
the  inertia  of  the  court  has  not  been  overcome;  l>ecuuse 
the  aetor  has  not  carried  his  case  beyond  an  equilibrium  of 
proof,  or  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.*  Whatever  the 
standard  be,  it  is  always  the  actor  and  never  the  reii»  who 
has  to  bring  his  proof  to  the  required  height;  for,  truly 

>  BoDDier,  Prfnett.  i.  a.  36  |3th  ed.)  :  "  Celai  qni  dolt  iDDorei  doit  d^. 
iDOiitKT  que  aa  prAencion  est  fiiodee." 

*  Br»ctun,  fol- 239  b. ;  "■  Si  jaratorea  iJnbitsierint  .  .  .  quereoBper  hoc 
nihil  coDMqiiitar  ■  .  ■  quia  qnotieoscanque  dobitfttur  an  quid  sit,  perinde 
Ml  ac  ai  noa  exaet  iltad."  I  hSTs  spoken  of  "  the  ioertia  o(  the  conrt,"  0( 
coQFM,  baia  the  conrtV  point  of  tiew  cliis  qaestiou  prMents  itBeH,  WbK 
abiU  we  do  when  we  know  not  what  to  di>  1  This  hw  nometitnea  been  «n- 
•wetnl  with  mnch  simplicity.  Bonnier,  Prttivet.  i.  s,  51  (athedj,  remarks : 
"  Noi  anctens  imteDni,  de  leur  imX.4.  oat  pmpuM'  divers  expedients  pour 
rAnndre  les  tjueBtions  duutenaes-  Lea  uni  TeuUtit  qu'oo  tranche  le  diff^> 
nnd  par  la  iiioitit,  ce  que  Cnjas  appclle  over  mison  anilr  JHdirium.  D'aatrci 
propotent  I'emploi  da  «ort.  emploi  qui  a  iti  renliss  effecliveincnt  an  ISU 
dan*  U  (amease  nntmM  dn  liichiits."  Ee  adds  in  a  note :  "  Par  un  juge 
de  Helle  qui  avait  fait  llrer  aux  plnideiirs  deux  pailles  ou  buchellet,  qu'il 
tenaic  entre  las  daigU.  Heureuaement  puur  rbunneur  de  Ul  justice,  elle  a 
itt  r^fomije  pat  la  pArlement  de  Pari^)," 
■2* 
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speaking,  it  is  only  the  actor  that  has  the  duty  of  proving 
at  all.  Whoever  has  that  duty  does  not  make  out  a  prima 
facie  case  till  he  comes  up  to  the  requirement,  as  regards 
quantity  of  evidence  or  force  of  conviction,  which  applies 
to  his  contention;  and,  of  course,  he  has  not,  at  the  end 
of  the  debate,  accomplished  his  task  unless  he  has  held 
good  his  case,  and  held  it  at  the  legal  height,  as  against  all 
counter  proof.  ^  This  duty,  in  the  nature  of  things,  here 
as  well  as  at  Home,  cannot  shift;  it  is  always  the  duty  of 
one  party,  and  never  of  the  other.  But  as  the  actor,  if  he 
would  win,  must  begin  by  making  out  a  case,  and  must 
end'  by  keeping  it  good,  so  the  reics,  if  he  would  not  lose, 
must  bestir  himself  when  his  adversary  has  once  made  out 
his  case,  and  must  repel  it.  And  then,  again,  the  a>ctor 
may  move  and  restore  his  case,  and  so  on.  This  shifting 
of  the  duty  of  going  forward  with  argument  or  evidence 
may  go  on  through  the  trial.  Of  course,  as  has  been  said 
already,  the  thing  that  thus  shifts  and  changes  is  not  the 
peculiar  duty  of  each  party,  — for  that  remains  peculiar; 
i.  e.,  the  duty,  on  the  one  hand,  of  making  out  and  holding 
good  a  case  which  will  move  the  court,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  purely  negative  duty  of  preventing  this.  It  is  the 
common  and  interchangeable  duty  of  going  forward  with 
argument  or  evidence,  whenever  your  case  requires  it. 

(3)  If  one  asks  how  he  shall  know  who  has  the  duty 
of  establishing,  — the  burden  of  proof  in  that  sense  of  the 
term,  —  he  must  put  this  question  with  reference  to  some 
specific  proposition.  As  a  general  question,  it  relates  to 
the  proposition  on  which  the  parties  are  at  issue;  and  the 
general  answer  is  that  the  actor  has  it,  the  one  who  holds 
the  affirmative.  How,  then,  shall  we  ascertain,  in  any 
given  case,  who  the  actor  is  ?  .As  we  have  seen,  the  mere 
form  of  the  pleadings  may  suffice  to  tell  us.  Where  it 
does  not,  we  must  be  referred  to  the  principles  of  plead- 

^  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  is  much  freedom  of  dis- 
cretion allowed  the  trial  judge  in  determining  when  a  party  may  rest  for 
the  time  being ;  and  when  the  other  may  fairly  be  called  on  to  explain 
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iug;  anil  in  attending  to  these  we  shall  sometimes  find 
ourselves  iuvolveii  in  an  analysis  of  the  substiintive  law 
of  the  particular  case,  and  perhaps  in  an  inquiry  into 
things  obsolete,  aDomalous,  aud  forjjotten.  "Undoubt- 
edly," says  a  learned  judge,  "  many  matters  which,  if  true, 
would  show  that  the  plaintiff  never  had  a  cause  of  action, 
or  even  that  he  never  had  a  valid  contract,  must  be  pleaded 
;iiid  proved  by  the  defendants;  for  instance,  infancy, 
coverture,  or,  probably,  illegality.  Where  the  line  should 
be  drawn  might  differ  conceivably  in  different  jurisdic- 
tions."' Clearly  one  has  no  right  to  look  to  the  law  of 
evidence  for  a  solution  of  such  questions  as  these,  and  I 
am  not  proposing  to  answer  them.' 

'  Per  Holmea,  J.,  in  Starratt  t.  Mnllen.  U8  Man,  S70. 

*  As  I  haie  said  it  wonlcl  I*  a  great  »emi*  to  the  law.  IE  these  mat- 
Wre  conld  be  thoronghly  wurkecl  out.  My  collBagoe,  Profesgor  Langdell, 
hu  kiQilly  allowed  me  tbe  privilege  of  TepTinting  here  the  EoUowiaf;  pia- 
«>ge«  (rum  ■  raloalile,  efaurt  treatmeot  o(  this  enbject.  incicleiitnl  to  his 
well-known  disviuBiou  of  pleading  iu  etgoity.  I  qnute  from  hia  work  on 
thu  sobject  (2d  ed.),  u,  lOB-lU.  It  will  be  observed  tiiut  bis  point  of 
tiew  it  Komewhat  different  from  that  taken  iu  the  text. 

"  Vo  reliance  can  be  placed  npon  the  form  of  a  plea,  even  if  vorrectlj 
dnwD.  (or  the  parpuae  of  iletermining  whether  it  ia  affirmniire  or  neg- 
ative', bat  the  t|Deiiiou  muHt  be  decided  in  every  ca»  npon  principle, 
thr  imt  being  Che  burden  of  pnuf.  Tfaat  is  to  tax,  if  the  plea  amounta 
moicly  lo  a  dcniai,  direct  or  nrgumentatji-e,  of  »omo  fn^t  which  the  plain- 
liS  TniiH  prove  in  order  to  obtain  relief,  whether  >uch  fact  be  alleged  iu 
iha  bill  or  not,  the  plea  will  be  negative ;  tor.  if  the  plea  be  replied  to.  the 
willy  ImX  Io  t>o  tried  will  be  the  fact  thus  tieuieil,  and  ae  to  that  the  piaiit- 
liff  will  have  the  harden  of  proof.  The  defendant  will  properly  bars 
n<itiiiog  to  prove  ;  and  if  he  pnt>  in  any  eviilence,  iU  objeet  will  be  laerelf 
Ui  *how  [he  plaintiff's  evidence  to  be  untrue,  or,  if  tme.  iuconcloBive.  In 
B  wuHi  llie  fact  to  be  tried  con«tituteB  a  part  of  the  plaintifT'e  case.  On 
ihp  other  hanil,  if  the  plea  alleges  some  (act  which  is  CQniJBtent  with 
every  fact  neceaettry  to  be  proved  by  the  plaintiff,  hut  which,  if  tme,  will 
■till  prevent  the  plaintiff's  recuveriug  (oiirl  iinlete  such  be  its  effect,  the 
(dca  win  neceiMarily  be  bail],  in  that  ca»e  the  plea  will  be  affirmntive:  tor 
If  it  ho  replied  to,  the  only  fact  to  be  tried  will  be  the  fact  alleged  by  thn 
]ilr*.  and  nil  to  that  the  defendant  will  have  the  burden  of  pmof.  Tb" 
plaiiillft  will  have  notbiu^  to  prove,  ta  nil  the  fuel*  which  coaatitule  lii> 
tatv  are  admitted   by  the  plea;  aud  if  the  court  decides,  npon  all  ih« 
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It  will,  however,  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  attended  the  attempt  to  determine 

evidence  given,  that  the  fact  alleged  hy  the  plea  is  not  proved,  the  plain- 
tiff will  have  a  decree  upon  the  facts  alleged  in  the  bill  and  admitted  by 
the  plea.  In  a  word,  the  fact  to  be  tried  will  constitute  a  defence  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term  '  defence'  {i.e.,  an  aflSrmative  defence),  and  not 
a  part  of  the  plaintiff's  case.  The  question,  therefore,  whether  any  par- 
ticular plea  is  affirmative  or  negative,  can  never  be  answered  intelligently 
until  another  question  be  answered ;  namely,  what  facts  must  the  plaintiff 
prove  in  order  to  obtain  a  decree  ?  The  latter  question  being  answered, 
the  former  involves  no  difficulty. 

**  How,  then,  is  it  to  be  ascertained  whether  any  particular  ^t  must 
be  proved  by  the  plaintiff  to  enable  him  to  recover,  or  whether  the  con- 
trary must  be  proved  by  the  defendant  to  prevent  the  plaintiff's  recoT- 
ering  ?  If,  for  example,  in  an  action  upon  a  contract,  there  be  a  question 
whether  the  defendant  was  of  full  age  when  he  made  the  contract,  must 
the  plaintiff  prove  that  he  was,  or  must  the  defendant  prove  that  he  was 
then  an  infant  ?  Or  if,  in  an  action  upon  contract,  it  appear  that  the  de- 
fendant made  the  promise  alleged,  but  do  not  appear  whether  he  received 
a  consideration  for  the  promise,  must  the  plaintiff  prove  a  consideration, 
or  must  the  defendant  prove  that  the  promise  was  gratuitous  ?  There  is 
no  doubt  how  these  two  questions  should  be  answered,  namely,  that  in  the 
former  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  the  defendant,  while  in  the  latter  it 
lies  upon  the  plaintiff.  But  the  important  inquiry  is,  why  should  these 
two  questions  be  answered  differently  ?  It  is  often  said  that  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  upon  the  party  who  holds  the  affirmative ;  but,  in  the  two 
cases  just  put,  each  party  has  an  affirmative  in  form,  while  in  substance 
the  plaintiff  has  the  affirmative  in  both  cases.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  find  some  other  way  of  distinguishing  the  two  cases ;  and  that  is  not 
difficult.  Every  contract  must  consist  of  certain  elements  prescribed  by 
law.  These  elements  consist  of  acts  done  by  the  parties  respectively,  and 
done  with  a  certain  intention.  Until  all  of  these  elements  are  proved  to 
exist,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  contract  between  the 
parties,  and  hence  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  defendant  is  liable  to  the 
plaintiff  upon  contract.  It  would  be  very  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  re- 
quire any  proof  from  the  defendant  so  long  as  any  of  the  necessary 
elements  of  a  contract  remain  unproved  by  the  plaintiff ;  and  one  of  these 
elements,  in  the  case  of  a  contract  not  under  seal,  is  the  giving  of  a  con- 
sideration ])y  the  plaintiff  for  the  defendant's  promise.  When,  however, 
the  plaintiff  has  proved  all  the  acts  required  by  law  for  the  making  of  a 
contract,  and  these  acts  have  l>een  accompanied  by  the  usual  indicia  of 
intention  to  contract,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  defendant  is 
bound,  and  it  would  be  vf»rv  nnrea.<«onable  to  require  the  plaintiff  to  go 
farther.    If  any  fact  exists,  in  consequence  of  which  the  defendant  is  nol 
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the  aiErnialive  in  pleading  by  the  method  o£  an  analysis  of 
llie  substantive  law,  — I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  distresses 

bomid.  r.Q..  that  hi^  wua  auder  tweuty-oue  years  oi  age  when  be  mnde  che 
promiK,  the  defeodiuit  ebuald  cleuclj  be  reqaired  to  ahow  it.  Hence,  it  Is 
a  rule  tliat,  iii  lUl  avtiuns  ayja  i^uuttott,  the  plaintifi  muet  prove.  Qut.  the 
making  of  a  vnotiact  In  futt,  i.t.,  ia  case  ol  n  contract  not  under  iGal, 
thMt  tbe  defendaDl  proiuieed,  and  that  the  plaintlR  gave  a  conaideraciciu 
fur  the  I'roToise ;  in  case  uf  a  cnntrart  under  sen),  tliat  the  deiendnut  seAled 
and  delivered  to  the  platotiS  a  prumiiie  ur  obligation  iu  writing.  Secondly, 
if  th«  prumise  was  upou  a  condition  or  was  uot  to  be  performed  uulil  some 
fatare  time,  the  plaiutifF  mnst  prove  chat  the  condition  ban  been  performed 
or  ha«  happeoeil,  or  tlutt  the  time  Ear  perfonniiuce  of  tbe  promise  hits 
arrired.  Nothing  further  need  be  proved  hj  the  plaintiff,  unless  expressly 
r«qtiireil  by  th;  aereement  of  the  partien  or  by  a  icatute ;  and  having 
proved  M  macli,  he  will  recover  uulesa  tbe  defendant  ratablisbes  an  affir- 
mative defence.  Such  a  defeuce  may  show  that,  nlthough  the  defendant 
made  tbe  prumiie  alleged  for  the  consideralioa  alleged,  yet  there  never 
vat  in  law  any  contract,  e.  i/.,  that  the  dsfendant  was  a  married  woman 
whrii  abe  mule  [he  promiae,  or  that  the  prumifte  was  declared  void  by 
•lainte  for  illegality ;  or  ii  may  ibow  that,  alchoagfa  there  is  a  contract, 
yet  the  defendant  is  not  bound  by  it  (which  is  commonly  expressed  by 
faying  that  the  contract,  though  not  void,  is  voi<iahle),  e.y..that  the  prom- 
iae  or  the  consideration  for  it  was  illpgal,  or  that  tbe  promise  was  ob- 
tained by  fraud  or  dBress,  or  thai  the  defendant  was  an  infant  when  bo 
made  the  promise ;  or  it  may  show  that,  although  a  valid  contract  wna 
made,  yet  Ibe  plaintiff  never  had  a  right  of  action  on  it,  as  it  was  dnlj 
p«lfonned,  or  was  rescinded  before  breach,  or  was  terminated  by  the  hap- 
pening of  a  condition  subsequent ;  or  it  may  show  that,  althongh  tha 
plaintiff  once  had  a  right  of  action,  such  right  has  been  extingniihed 
(r,  n.,  by  a  release  or  by  an  accord  and  wilisfnction),  or  that  the  defendant 
l«  protected  by  statute  from  being  siicfi  npon  it,  e.'j-i  by  the  Statute  uf 
limitations  or  by  a  statutory  discharge  in  liankrnptcy. 

'*  A  contract  may  provide  that  one  of  the  parties  thereto  shall  not  be 
Uable  for  ■  breach  of  his  promise  or  covenant,  except  npon  the  perform- 
Mice  of  some  condition  by  the  other  party;  or  a  statute  may  provide  that 
DO  aiTtian  shall  lie  upon  a  contract,  or  even  that  the  contract  shall  be  void, 
DDleas  some  conitition  specified  by  the  statute  shall  be  complied  with  ;  bnt 
in  neither  of  these  cases  will  the  plaintiff  be  required  lo  prove  compliance 
wilh  mch  condition  {it  being  no  part  of  the  covenant  or  promise  snad  on), 
Bulea*  it  dearly  appear  that  such  wnti  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  tbe 
contnict  in  the  one  case,  or  of  tbe  legislature  in  the  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  defendant  will  be  reqnired  to  show  non-compliance  with  tbe 
cimdition  in  qoestiun  as  an  aJSrmative  defiance.  ,  .  . 

"There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  npoD  the  question  whether 
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incident  to  the  obscure  effect  of  forgotten  rules  and  prac- 
tices, —  to  look  at  one  or  two  cases  relative  to  negotiable 
paper. 

In  a  Massachusetts  case,  in  speaking  of  want  of  con* 
sideration  in  a  promissory  note,  the  court  says :  i  "  With- 

the  plaiDtiff,  in  cases  which  come  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  has  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  statute  has  been  complied  with.  It  was  formerly 
held,  both  by  courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity,  that  he  had,  though  courts 
of  law  committed  the  extraordinary  inconsistency  of  holding  that  he  need 
not  allege  compliance  with  the  statute  in  his  declaration ;  and  this  incon- 
sistency was  unfortunately  not  cured  by  the  Hilary  Rules.  But,  if  what 
has  been  stated  is  correct,  it  follows  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  plaintiff's  case 
to  show  that  the  statute  has  beefa  compiled  with,  but  that  the  defendant 
must  show  the  contrary  as  an  affirmative  defence,  if  he  would  avail  himself 
of  the  statute ;  and  such  is  now  the  rule  in  England  under  the  Judicature 
Acts.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  this  view  is  independent  of  the 
question,  whether  the  statute  renders  the  contract  void,  in  case  of  non-com- 
pliance with  its  provisions,  or  merely  disables  the  plaintiff  from  suing  on  it. 

*'  What  has  been  said  of  actions  upon  contracts  is  also  true  of  actions 
upon  torts,  mutatis  mutandis,  i.  «.,  the  plaintiff  must  show  that  the  defend- 
ant has  committed  an  act  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  excuse  or  justifica- 
tion, constitutes  in  law  a  tort  to  the  plaintiff ;  and  he  need  show  nothing 
more.  If  any  facts  existed  which  rendered  the  defendant's  act  justifiable 
or  even  excusable,  although  such  facts  show  that  the  defendant  has  in 
truth  committed  no  tort,  yet  they  constitute  an  affirmative  defence,  and 
hence  must  be  alleged  and  proved  by  the  defendant. 

"  It  will  have  been  seen  that,  in  actions  upon  contract  or  upon  tort,  the 
plaintiff  has  the  burden  of  proving  only  that  he  once  had  a  cause  of  action 
against  the  defendant,  — not  that  it  continued  to  exist  when  he  brought 
his  action ;  and  that  the  defendant  always  has  the  burden  of  proving  that 
a  cause  of  action,  which  once  existed,  exists  no  longer.  The  reason  is  that 
a  canse  of  action  does  not  die  a  natural  death  ;  once  created,  it  continues 
to  exist  until  some  event  happens  which  has  the  power  and  the  effect  of 
destroying  it.  Hence,  when  a  cause  of  action  is  proved  once  to  have  existed, 
the  court  must  treat  it  as  still  existing,  until  the  contrary  appears.  De  non 
apparentibus  et  noji  existentibus  eadem  est  ratio.** 

The  discussion  of  the  same  question  as  relating  to  actions  for  the  re- 
covery of  property  and  the  defence  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations  con- 
tained in  ib.,  as.  114-129,  may  well  be  examined.  See  also  McKyring  v. 
Bull,  16  N.  Y.  297 ;  Poraeroy.  Remedies,  c.  4;  The  Glendarroch  [189^], 
Prob.  226,  per  Lord  Esher,  M .  R. 

1  Per  Thomas,  J.,  in  Crowninshield  v.  Crowninshield,  2  Gray,  524,  Ml ; 
and  80  Delano  v.  Bartlett,  6  Cush.  364. 
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out  a  conai deration  there  is  no  contract.  The  question, 
therefore,  whether  there  was  a  consideration,  is  but  a.  form 
of  the  question  whether  a  contract  was  ever  made.  The 
liurden  does  not  shift.  The  production  of  the  note,  with 
the  signature  of  the  defendant,  makes  a  prima  facie  case 
against  him;  and  when  no  evidence  is  offered  to  the  con- 
trary, the  plaintiff  will  of  course  prevail.  But  when 
evidence  is  offered  by  the  defendant,  and,  it  may  be,  hy 
tlie  plaintiff,  it  all  applies  to  one  and  the  same  Issue,  — 
was  there  a  cousideratiou  ?  If  not,  there  was  no  contract. 
And  the  burden  remains  throughout  upon  him  who  affirms 
that  a  contract  was  made." 

These  statements  are  probably  founded  in  error.  Com- 
pare the  account  of  the  same  matter  by  Lord  Blackburn, 
which  is  partly  given  on  a  previous  page,'  The  document 
'■imports  consideration,"  it  is  said;  which  means  that  a 
consideration,  in  such  cases,  in  the  regular  course  of 
things,  is  not  necessary ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  it  is 
expressed  by  a  learned  writer,  "the  modern  mercantile 
specialty"  is  brought  under  the  doctrine  applicable  to  the 
older  specialty,  namely,  the  rule,  as  cited  from  an  old  case, 
that  whereas,  "  in  debt  upon  a  contract,  the  plaintiff  shall 
show  in  hia  count  for  what  consideration  (cause)  the 
defendant  became  his  debtor,  [it  is]  otherwise  in  debt  upon 
a  specialty  (pUi^utlon),  for  the  specialty  is  the  contract 
itself."* 

■  Supra,  361 :  Dublio.  etc.  Ry.  Co.  e.  Slattety,  3  App.  Cu.  1195,  1203. 

«  Amu.  S/^ially  CoatracU  and  EquilnUr  Drfi-Rca.  9  Hsrv.  Ijiw 
Rer.  49.  See  obo  ihe  clear  utimiluion  of  ttiera  cloasea  of  documencs  liv 
MM  lit  tlie  jnilgeg  of  tlic  Sapreme  Court  i>[  MaBMchnnetta.  Mr.  Jiutit-e 
Itoluw,  in  some  very  trenchnot  allnsioas  to  tiie  famoDs  cane  of  Muter  r'. 
Miliar.  4  T.  R.  320.  He  is  flrat  speaking  uf  the  ordinari-  spectaltr :  "  The 
onnlntct  wm  inaeparalilu  frt)ni  the  parchment.  It  a  (tranger  rleatroyed  it, 
nrtor?  uS  ibe  deal,  or  altenvl  it.  the  ubligM  eoald  not  recoier,  however 
Inn  rmm  fault,  becaiue  the  ilefeudnnC's  coDtract.  that  it.  the  acCuat  tan- 
gible bond  which  lie  hod  Denied,  could  not  be  prodaced  iu  the  form  in 
which  it  bound  him.  About  a  hundred  reon  agn  Lord  Kenvnn  andertouk 
Iu  we  his  reaaon  on  thia  tradition,  u  he  aometimei  did,  to  the  detriment 
(if  the  Ian,  and,  out  underataadiiig  it,  said  he  could  «ee  no  r«Mon  whj 
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e  mem  be  re^^^H 
tid,  that  de-^^^H 


In  dealing  with  such  qneations  it  has  to  be  rememl 
sometimes,  as  I  am  reminded  by  a  learned  friend, 
fences  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  which  eeem,  upon 
analysis,  to  be  a  negation  of  what  is  affirmed  by  an  adver- 
sary, are  really  positions  which  were  formerly  not  allowed 
to  be  taken  at  all  in  a  legal  controversy.  The  long  history 
of  equitable  defences,  such  as  fraud,  and  even  illegality 
and  failure  of  consideration,  has  to  be  borne  in  mind ; '  and 
then  it  is  easy  to  see  why  such  matters  are  proper  to  be 
alleged  and  established  by  him  who  has  been  newly  allowed 
the  privilege  of  availing  himself  of  them. 

But  as  time  passes  and  the  conceptions  on  which  legal' 
obligation  is  determined  come,  from  age  to  age,  to  rest 
a  new  analysis,  it  would  seem  that  the  test  of  au  aflirmatiri 
case  must  also  change  and  be  made  to  depend  more  com- 
monly thaji  it  does  now,  and  more  distinctly,  on  the  newly 
accepted  ideas  and  analysis.  Now,  and  at  all  times,  the 
tests  of  justice  and  practical  convenience  are  legitimate 
ones,  wherever  the  question  is  open  to  debate. 

III.   Let    us    look,   now,   at   certain    ambiguities    and 
sources   of  ambiguity. 

(a)  At  the  outset,  he  who  has  to  move  the  court 
establish  his  case,  has  also  to  go  forward  with  the  pri 
of  it,  unless  some  presumption  or  matter  judicially  noticed, 
operating  like  matters  already  proved,  happen  to  relieve 
him  just  at  this  point;  the  other  party  may  rest  until  then, 
and  will  win  without  a  stroke  if  the  first  remain  idle. 
This  duty  of  heginning  is  often  given  as  the  distinctivi 
test  of  an  affirmative  case,  —  "  Which  party  would  be  si 

what  wan  troe  of  a  bond  eJionld 

rion  happened  to  be  right,  at  it 

the  common  law  re^rded  the  contract  as  insepanible  from  tine  paper  on 

which  it  WHS  writ»D :  bnt  the  retmoning  waa  general,  and  soon 

tended  to  otlier  written  contracta ;  and  varionn  nbeurcl  an<l  unreal 

of  policy  were  invented  to  acconnt  for  the  enlarged  mle."    "  The 

the  liuw,"  10  Hftrv.  Law  Rev.  473.  473. 

■  See  Amea,  S  Hnrv.  Law  Rev,  49-5<) ;  and  i^ompare  G  i*6.  344- 
I-T™.  405. 


tme  of  other  contracts.     His  de^ 
promi»8c)r>'  note,  where  again 
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cessful  if  no  evidence  at  all  were  given."'  But  when  the 
tiftor  has  gone  forward  and  made  his  prima  fame  case,  he 
has  brought  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  nua,  which  will 
compel  him  to  come  forward;  and  he  again  may  bring 
pressure  upon  the  actor  that  will  call  him  out.  This  duty 
of  going  forwai-d  in  response  to  the  call  of  a  prima  fwie 
cue,  or  of  a  natural  or  legal  presumption,  —  a  duty 
belonging  to  either  party,  —  is,  in  its  nature,  the  same  as 
that  which  rests  upon  the  beginning  party,  and  which  is 
put  as  the  distinctive  test  of  an  actor ;  it  is  merely  a  duty 
of  going  forward.  This  fact  was  perceived;  and  it  led  to 
a  modification  in  the  expression  of  the  test.  "  As,  how- 
ever," says  Best,'  "the  question  of  the  burden  of  proof 
may  present  itself  at  any  moment  during  a  trial,  the  test 
ought,  in  strict  accuracy,  to  be  expressed  thus,  namely: 
Which  party  would  be  successful  if  no  evidence  at  all,  or 
no  more  evidence,  as  the  case  may  be,  were  given  ?"  Now 
when  this  has  been  said  and  accepted,  all  notion  of  a 
characteristic  that  is  determined  by  the  beginning  of  the 
case  is  thrown  away;  and  so  every  circumstance  that 
discriminates  the  aetur  and  the  reas.  We  are  told  that  we 
may  know  him  who  has  the  burden  of  proof  by  considering 
whether,  at  any  given  laoment,  a  party  would  lose  if  the 
case  stopped  then  and  there.  But  that  test  may  Sipply  to 
either  party,  for  it  puints  to  a  situation  in  which  either  may 
find  himself,  namely,  that  of  having  the  duty  of  going  for- 
ward. In  short,  the  test  for  the  never  changing  burden  of 
establishing  the  proposition  in  issue,  has  become  good  only 
for  the  constantly  changing  burden  of  producing  evidence. 
This  last  duty  now  comes  prominently  forward,  and  the 

»  Anioa  f.  Hnghe*.  1  Moo.  &  Rob.  464.  The  rij-lit  to  begin  may  be 
bed  bj  a.  mere  rule  of  practice.  See.  1. 1-,  in  MajaarhiinBltB,  "  the  welt 
Mttied  rale  uf  tbii  rourt  that  the  pltiiutiff  h  to  open  and  close  in  HI  ruts, 
vitlurat  re){utl  lo  the  bnrtlen  of  proof,  or  Co  noj  aiJmiasion  of  all  the  facta 
■laccMHf  10  be  proved  bj  the  plaintifF  in  opeoing  liia  can."  Page  v. 
Osgood,  2  Graj',  S6V. 

*  Erid.  i.  268 ;  ud  M>  Boven,  L.  J.,  in  Ahrath  i:  N,  £.  Hj.  Co.,  II  <^ 
B.  D.  440. 
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other  is  lost  sight  of.  Meantime,  the  change  is  unobserved. 
And,  as  we  have  but  one  term  for  the  two  ideas,  it  gets 
used,  as  we  have  seen,  now  for  one  and  now  for  the  other; 
and,  again,  in  a  way  which  does  not  discriminate  the  mean- 
ing ;  and  so  there  is  no  end  of  confusion. 

(b)  Ther^  is  much  ambiguity  in  what  is  said  of  the 
"  shifting  "  of  the  burden  of  proof.  As  to  this  it  is  vital 
to  keep  quite  apart  the  considerations  applicable  to  plead- 
ing, and  those  belonging  to  evidence.  We  see  that  the 
burden  of  going  forward  with  evidence  may  shift  often 
from  side  to  side;  while  the  duty  of  establishing  his 
proposition  is  always  with  the  actor,  and  never  shifts. 
As  we  have  only  one  phrase  for  two  ideas  belonging  to 
twp  different  subjects,  we  say,  as  it  happens,  that  the 
burden  of  proof  does,  and  does  not  shift.  And  then  still 
another  ambiguity.  The  burden  of  establishing  is  some- 
times called  "  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  record ; "  for  it 
is  assumed  that  the  record  shows  the  full  allegations  of 
the  parties.  But,  in  fact,  in  our  books,  the  record  very 
ofticn  fails  to  do  that;  so  that  when  the  general  issue  is 
pleaded,  the  denying  party  has  often  been  allowed,  in  giv- 
ing his  evidence,  to  set  up  affirmative  defences.  So  far  as 
the  record  shows  us  anything  in  such  a  case,  the  plaintiff 
is  the  actor,  and  the  burden  of  establishing  the  proposition 
of  the  case  is  upon  him.  And  yet,  since  his  adversary 
may  offer  evidence  of  an  affirmative  case,  and  when  he 
does,  becomes  the  actor,  and  so  has,  with  his  affirmation, 
the  burden  of  establishing  it,  this  burden  seems  to  have 
shifted,  because  a  new  proposition  has  been  introduced. 
But  the  simple  fact  is,  that  under  this  mode  of  pleading, 
as  compared  with  a  strictly  accurate  mode,  the  time  fixed 
for  setting  up  the  affirmative  case  is  different;  instead  of 
requiring  that  it  be  disclosed  before  the  pleadings  are 
ended,  it  is  allowed  to  be  made  known  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  trial ;  and  the  sense  in  which  we  say  that  the 
burden  of  proof  has  shifted  is  that  loose  sense  in  which, 
under  a  strict  rule  of  pleading,  it  might  be  said  to  shift 
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while  the  pleadings  are  going  forward,  — being  first  upon 
the  plaintiff,  "shifting"  to  tlie  defendant  when  he  pleads 
in  confession  and  avoidance,  and  remaining  fixed  at  the 
end  where  the  last  purely  negative  plea  leaves  it.  In  both 
cases  the  burden  of  establishing  "shifts,"  only  because  a 
new  affirmative  case  has  been  disclosed,  which  carries  with 
it  the  duty  of  making  it  out.  In  reality  there  is  no  shift- 
ing at  all,  because  the  issue  is  not  yet  settled,  It  remains 
just  as  true  as  ever,  as  regards  the  issue  that  the  burden 
of  establishing  it  never  shifts;  it  is  always  uixin  the  artor. 
It  is,  therefore,  merely  a  careless  mode  of  espresaiou,  — 
when  new  issues  are  allowed  to  be  developed  at  tlie  trial, 
—  to  say  that  the  burden  of  establishing  shifts  during  the 
trial.  And  yet  we  fiud  that  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  the 
very  act  of  starting  the  peculiar  practice,  which  after- 
wards existed  in  Massachusetts,  of  limiting  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "  burden  of  proof  "  to  the  one  meaning  of  the 
actor's  dMty  of  establishing  his  proposition,  expresses  him- 
self thus:  "Where  the  party  having  the  burden  of  proof 
gives  competent  and  prima  fueie  evidence  of  a  fact,  and 
the  adverse  party,  instead  of  producing  proof  which  would 
go  to  negative  the  same  propoaitiou  of  fact,  proposes  to 
show  another  and  a  distinct  proposition  which  avoids  the 
effect  of  it,  there  the  burden  of  proof  shifts,  and  rests 
Dpon  the  party  proposing  to  show  the  latter  fact.'"  In 
Massachusetts,  they  now  say  that  "the  burden  of  proof 
never  shifts."" 


'  Powers  r  Rawell.  13  Pick.  69,  77  (isaa). 

■  Aa  in  143  Ma«»,  p.  360.  Bat  whM  Chief  ,InMice  Sh»w  mtani,  may 
Mill  be  true,  even  atider  tlie  exlstiog  practice  in  Maswuliiuetts.  for  after 
the  aoiwer  iliere  neoJ  lie  uo  replication,  -while  nnylhing  may  bo  prored  by 
the  plaintifi  at  tliat  itaga.  By  the  St.  1 836.  c.  373.  >pecial  pica*  in  bar  in 
MaaRachiiBetli  were  nboliiihecl  in  all  dWl  octiona.  and  the  general  issue 
•nhat[tai«<].  Thja  had  Iteen  the  law  aa  to  certain  sorts  of  action  before. 
)  )r  the  rouditiun  of  the  law  a»  it  stood  after  this  change  Mr  B.  H.  Curtis, 
ktMrirante  Mr,  Joatice  Cnrtis,  said  (Report  of  Comminsianen  on  tlioMas- 
■  PnKtrM  Act,  Hall,  139;  also  in  2  Life  of  Curtis.  149,  Htl). 
who  now  mrveiK  what  remains,  (eei  eter;  plaintiff  left  to  inhabit 
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(c)  Another  source  of  ambiguity  lies  in  the  relation 
between  the  burden  of  proof,  and  legal  presumptions  or 
rules  of  presumption,  What  is  true  of  these  phrases  in 
one  sense  may  not  be  true  in  another.  When  it  is  said 
that  the  burden  of  establishing  lies  upon  the  actor,  this 
refers,  as  we  see,  to  the  total  proposition  oi  series  of 
propositions  which  constitute  his  disputed  case.  As  when 
in  a.n  action  for  malicious  prosecution  '  the  blaster  of  the 
Bolls  said:  "The  burden  of  proof  of  satisfying  a  jury 
that  there  was  a  want  of  reasonable  care  lies  upon  the 
plaintiff,  because  the  proof  of  that  ...  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  larger  question,  of  which  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  upon  him."  Suppose,  then,  that  it  be  settled  in  any 
case,  upon  the  principlea,  whatever  they  be,  which  govern 
the  question,  that  the  burden  of  establishing  a  given  issue 
is  upon  A,  and  that  upon  some  detail  of  this  issue  a  rule 
of  presumption  makes  in  favor  of  A,  e.  g.,  that  he  has  to 
establish  a  will,  and  that  the  presumption  of  sanity  helps 
him  as  to  this  one  element  of  his  proposition ;  '  or  that  he 
has  to  establish  the  heirship  of  a  child,  including  its  birth 
of  certain  parents,  in  wedlock,  and  legitimately,  and  that 
the  presumption  applying  in  such  cases  helps  him  as  to 
the  last  point;  —  on  the  supposition,  I  say,  that  in  any 
given  case  the  burden  of  establishing  is  thus  fixed,  and 
that  the  presumption  thus  operates  as  touching  a  part  only 
of  the  total  proposition,  how  does  this  affect  the  duty  of 
the  aetor*  Of  course  it  does  not  reach  the  burden  on  the 
whole  issue;  for  this  covers  not  only  the  presumed  thing, 

the  old  huilding,  while  all  others  are  tnrned  oat  of  doocs."  The  "  Fnio- 
tice  Art  "  of  1851.  prepared  by  these  CominiBiioiier*,  aholished  the  geu- 
eral  issue  in  all  hut  real  and  mixed  actioDs  aod  Bnbtiitiited  n  Btriotcr 
BjsCein.  But  this  strictuoes  was  \a  part  clone  awaj  the  next  year,  when 
the  first  Practice  Act  wm  repeated,  and  a  new  ons  enacted.  Voder  this 
oDe,  now  in  force,  no  pleading  are  Teqaired  after  tlie  defendant's  answer 
(compare  St.  IS5I,  C.  333,  e.  2S,  with  St,  1853,  r.  313,  S-  IS);  and  the  old 
loowness  still  exists  ftom  this  point  on. 

»  AbrMh  I'.  The  N.  E.  K/.  Co.,  II  Q.  B.  D.  p.  i&l. 

*  Sntton  (I.  Sadler,  3  C.  B.  n.  s.  B7.    Compare  infra,  382  n. 
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but  more.  Does  it  then  transfer  to  the  other  the  duty  of 
establishing  a  part  of  the  issue  ?  IE  so,  we  may  easily 
suppose  a  variety  of  presumptions  operating  in  the  same 
case  which  wouhl  split  up  the  issue  in  a  manner  utterly 
confusing  to  judge  ^nd  jury.  .  What  happens  in  such  a  case 
seems  rather  to  be  what  the  Eomaiis  called  levamen  pru- 
bationia ;  i.e.,  the  presumption  has  done  the  office,  as 
regards  a  particular  fact,  oi  i>rlnin  facie  proof;  so  that  the 
iietor  need  not  in  the  first  instance  go  forward  as  to  this 
matter;  his  case  for  all  purposes  of  beginning  is  proved 
by  this,  without  evidence,  just  as  it  would  have  been  by 
evidence  enough  to  make  a  prima  facie  ease.  Of  course  he 
must  still  meet  the  defendant's  counter  proof,  and  must 
make  good  his  total  proposition  not  merely  at  the  begin- 
ning but  at  the  end  of  the  trial;  for  "the  relative  positions 
as  to  the  onus  of  proof  are  not  transposed."  ' 

Such  is  the  import  of  a  well-known  case,  where,  in  an 
action  of  ejectment  by  an  heir-at-law  against  a  devisee,  the 
court  held  it  a  miadirectiou  to  instruct  the  jury  that  white 
the  heir-at-law  was  entitled  to  recover  unless  the  will  was 
proved,  yet  when  the  execution  of  the  will  was  proved  the 
law  presumed  sanity,  and,  therefore,  the  burden  of  proof 
shifted  and  the  devisee  must  prevail  uuless  the  heir-at-law 
established  the  incompetency  of  the  testator;  and,  if  the 
evidence  made  it  a  measuring  cast  and  left  them  in  doubt, 
they  ought  to  find  for  the  defendant.  The  court  held,  on 
the  contrary,  that  while  the  presumption  of  sanity  freed 
the  defendant  from  the  need  of  proof  in  the  first  instance, 
it  did  not  relieve  him  of  the  fixed,  unshifting  burden  of 
making  out  his  case  of  a  valid  will.  In  this  case  the  court 
(Cresswell,  J.)  seemed  to  think  that  something  turned  on 
the  question  whether  the  presumption  of  sanity  be  a  pre- 
sumption of  law  or  of  fact;  and  laid  it  down  that  it  must  be 
regarded,  if  not  as  a  presumption  of  fact,  "  at  tlie  utmost 
as  a  presumption  of  law  and  fact."  That  inquiry  would 
8eem  to  have  been  an  irrelevant  one.  There  is  no  rule  of 
'  Goudamidt,  JHfTd,  366. 
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legal  reasoning  which  is  more  commonly  called^a  presump- 
tion of  law  than  that  which,  prima  facie,  attributes  sanity 
to  human  beings.  That  it  is  a  rule  of  presumption,  and  a 
legal  rule,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  important  question  in 
any  particular  instance  is  what  is  the  effect  and  operation 
of  the  rule,  not  what  its  name  is.  And  in  the  case  under 
consideration  the  result  is  that  where  the  case  is  an  affirma- 
tive one,  the  effect  of  this  legal  rule  of  presumption,  bear- 
ing only  on  a  part  of  the  adores  case,  is  that  of  making 
out  a  prima  facie  case  on  his  part,  and  not,  necessarily, 
that  of  shifting  or  otherwise  affecting  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing this  part  of  the  case.^  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
clear  exposition  in  a  recent  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  criminal  case,  overruling  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Circuit  Court.  I  give  this  pas- 
sage in  a  note.^ 

1  Sutton  V.  Sadler,  3  C.  6.  n.  s.  87 ;  and  so  Symes  v.  Green,  1  Sw.  &  Tr. 
401.  So  Baxter  v.  Abbot,  7  Gray,  71  (1856),  where  a  decision  on  an 
appeal  from  a  decree  of  a  court  of  probate  allowing  a  will,  sustained  the 
ruling  (p.  74)  that  **  the  burden  of  proof  was  on  the  appellee  to  show  to 
their  [the  jury's]  reasonable  satisfaction  that  the  testator  was  of  sound 
mind  when  he  executed  the  instrument  in  question ;  that  the  legal  pre- 
sumption, in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  was  in  favor  of  the 
testator's  sanity,  and  that  the  appellee  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
presumption,  in  sustaining  the  burden  of  proof  which  the  law  put  upon 
him."  "  We  all  agree  [p.  83]  that  it  [*  the  legal  presumption  ']  does  not 
change  the  burden  of  proof,  and  that  this  always  rests  upon  those  seeking 
the  probate  of  the  will."  The  same  general  principle  is  neatly  applied 
in  an  insurance  case  by  Peters,  C.  J.,  in  Jones  v.  Gran.  St.  Ins.  Co.,  90 
Me.  40. 

2  David  V.  U.  S.,  160  U.  S.  469,  485-487  (1895).  ;)er  Harlan,  J.  "  Upon 
whom  then  must  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  accused,  whose  life  it  is 
sought  to  take  under  the  forms  of  law,  belongs  to  a  class  capable  of  com- 
mitting crime  ?  On  principle  it  mnst  rest  upon  those  who  affirm  that  he 
ha.s  committed  the  crime  for  which  he  is  indicted.  That  burden  is  not 
fully  discharged,  nor  is  there  any  legal  right  to  take  the  life  of  the  ac- 
cused, until  guilt  is  made  to  appear  from  all  the  evidence  in  the  case. 
The  plea  of  not  guiltv  is  unlike  a  special  plea  in  a  civil  action,  which,  ad- 
mitting the  case  averred,  seeks  to  establish  substantive  ground  of  defence 
by  a  preponderance  of  evidence.  It  is  not  in  confession  and  avoidance, 
for  it  is  a  plea  that  controverts  the  existence  of  every  fact  essential  to  con- 
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It  is  triip,  then,  that  presiimptiona  '"shiit  the  burden  of 
proof,"  in  a  familiar  sense  of  tliat  phrase,  iniportint;  the 
duty  of  going  forwanl  in  the  argument,  or  iu  the  giving 
of  evidence.  That  is  the  only  sense  of  the  "burden  of 
proof,"  in  whieli,  having  once  been  fixed,  it  can  ever 
shift.  In  this  sense  presiimptioDB  may,  of  course,  relieve, 
at  the  outset,  him  who  has  the  duty  of  establislting  the 
etitnu  the  ctiihg  charged.  Upon  that  ptea  [he  acf  used  may  acatid,  shielded 
b;  the  pToumptiou  of  hie  innocence,  until  it  appeals  that  he  in  guilty ;  and 
hi*  ^ilt  CAnnot  in  tlie  very  nstnre  at  things  be  regariled  fa  proved,  if  the 
jury  entertain  a  reasouahle  duulit  from  all  the  eviiieuue  whether  be  waa 
tegally  capable  of  comraittiug  crime.  This  view  ia  not  at  all  iui'oudsleut 
wilb  the  preeumpliuti  which  the  law,  juaiifiod  by  the  general  experieucs 
of  mankind  as  well  as  by  conaiderationB  of  public  safety,  indulgeit  in  tavur 
of  aaniCj'.  If  that  pieaanpIioD  were  oot  indulged  the  government  would 
>lwBT«  he  aader  the  necessity  of  adduciug  affirmative  evidence  of  the 
■anity  of  an  arcneed.  Bat  a  reriuirement  of  chat  character  would  seri- 
oualy  delay  and  emhnrrass  the  enforcement  nf  the  laws  agaiiut  crime,  and 
in  mon  cases  be  unnecessary.  Consequently  the  law  presames  that  every 
one  chafed  with  crime  ia  sane,  and  thus  supplies  io  the  first  instance  Ihe 
nqaired  proof  of  capacity  to  commit  crime.  It  anthorizes  the  jury  to  as- 
■ame  at  the  oatset  that  the  accnsed  Ik  criminally  reaponsible  for  his  acta, 
...  To  bold  that  Buch  presumptiou  must  absolutely  control  the  jury  until 
it  is  oTerthrown  or  impaired  by  evidence  sufficient  lo  establish  the  fact  of 
ituanity  beyond  all  reauonable  doubt  or  lo  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of 
the  jury,  is  in  effect  to  require  him  to  establish  his  innocence,  by  proving 
llwt  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  criine  cliitrgcd," 

And  so  Brotherton  u.  The  People.  TS  N,  Y.  159  (1879,  Chnich,  C.  J.), 
and  People  p.  Garbutt,  17  Mich.  9  (IS68,  Cooley.  T,  J.);  Pacey  d.  Tba 
pMpJe.  116  111.  bib;  and  a Rreai  nnnilierofcrimiunl  cases  in  this  country 
holding  the  like ;  to  the  effect  thut  tlip  burden  of  establinhing  sanity  in 
an  Indictment  for  murder  it  upon  the  government,  thut  the  pmatimption 
ot  sanity  puts  npun  the  defendant  the  burden  of  going  forwanl  with  evi- 
■Ivuce  upon  this  i|ueMinn.  but  does  not  nflect  the  duty  of  ultimately  sus- 
taining sanity  :  a  fact,  which,  upon  the  theory  of  iheM  coses,  is  none 
lh«  lean  a  part  ot  the  government's  case  hecanse  it  is  impliedly  and  not  in 
l«mw  aUegvd.  ThJsdurtnne  wiu  adopted  in  Massachusetts  as  regards  the 
■lafeuM  of  idiocr.  an  original  absenre  of  natural  cajiacity.  io  Com.  p.  Hcatit, 
11  (iniy.  SOS.  (1858):  and  by  Chief  Justice  Gray  and  Morton,  J.,  as  to  in- 
iMiity  in  gencnU,  in  Com,  v.  Pomeroy  (Wliarton.  Homicide  (M  ed,), 
Appemtlx.  T.M.  T5*,  75fi)  i  and  it  is  now  Ihe  law  in  that  State.  See,  '.  ?., 
MtP  charge  of  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Com.  i-.Trcfctheu  iu  the  Boston  Daily 
Adrcrilur  (or  May  5,  1893 
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isdiie;  forbotli  sides,  they  are,  always,  levameii  produtlonh. 
lu  the  region  of  the  law  of  evidence  this  ap[>oars  Co  be 
their  characteristic  functioD,  indeed  their  only  one. 

As  regania  their  effect  od  the  duty  of  establiabing,  it  is 
not  my  purpose,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  attempt  to  lay 
down  the  rules  for  ascertaining  who  has  thai  duty. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  not  the  effect  of  all  rules  of  presump- 
tion to  fis  this,  even  though  they  be  called  presumptions  of 
law.'  If  they  do  have  this  effect,  it  is  not  because  they 
are  presumptions,  but  because  tliey  are  rules  of  law  of  a 
certain  kind.  For  example,  the  doctrine  which  prima 
/acie  imputes  legitimacy  to  persons  boru  in  wedlock,  and 
requires  a  great  force  of  reason  to  overcome  this  conclu- 
sion, seema  to  import  that  under  all  circumstances  it  shall 
be  adhered  to  unless  the  contrary  is  established;  the  two 
situations  might  have  been  absolutely  identified;  but  the 
rule  stops  short  of  that.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rule 
which  prima  facie  imputes  sanity  to  human  beings,  seems 
only  to  import  the  necessity  of  making  this  matter  fairly 
disputable,  of  makiog  it  a  qiiestiou  in  the  case.  What 
the  effect  is  in  any  particular  rule  of  presumption,  de- 
pends on  the  true  analj-sis  and  meaning  of  the  rule.  The 
maxim  slahitur  pritsumptioni  doner  probttur  in  cmitrartum 
must  not  be  assumed  to  mean  that  you  are  to  stand  to  a 
presumption  until  the  contrary  is  established.  That  may 
be  true  iu  particular  iustauces.  Hut  this  maxim  has  in 
it  the  old  ambiguity  as  to  pmbatio  and  pro/iare;  its  only 
universal  meaning  is  that  you  are  to  stand  to  the  presumif 
tion  until  there  be  argument  or  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

IV.  1  will  venture  now  to  add  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
a  proper  terminology  for  the  conceptions  indicated  by  the 
"burden  of  proof,"  It  seems  impossible  to  approve  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  state  of  things,  under  which  aucli 
different  ideas,  of  great  practical  importance  and  of  fre- 
quent application,  are  indicated  by  this  single  ambignouA 

1  MeDwUioB,  Praei.  lib.  i.  i\n.  33 ;  compare  Brst,  Ev.  u.  aT3,  319^  ■ 

«ii;>ra,  339,  .181. 
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expression.  What  can  be  done  ?  Of  courses  that  are 
theoretically  possible  there  are  three :  to  abandou  the  uae 
of  this  phrase  and  choose  other  terms ;  to  fix  upon  it  only 
one  of  the  two  meanings  now  in  use,  and  find  another 
phrase  for  the  other;  or  letting  it  stand  as  a  confeasedly 
tndetermiuate  phrase,  often  explained  by  the  context,  and 
often  good  enough  for  the  purpoae  in  hand,  to  use  other 
phrases  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  be  exact.  As  to  the 
Brat  course,  it  would  be  an  idle  dream  to  imagine  that  the 
phrase  could  be  wholly  banished  from  legal  usage.  Wa 
might  as  reasonably  expect  to  exclude  it  from  the  com- 
mon speech  of  men.     Use  it  we  must. 

It  remains  only  to  choose  in  what  sense  it  shall  be  used. 
Or  shall  we  say  here  also,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  make  a 
change  ?  It  cannot  be  hopeless.  A  change  is  simply 
necessary  to  accurate  legal  speech  and  sound  legal  reason- 
ing; and  we  may  justly  expect  those  who  have  exact 
thoughts,  and  wish  to  express  them  with  precision,  to 
avail  themselves  of  some  discrimination  in  terminology 
which  will  secure  their  end.  Particular  courts,  or  judges, 
or  writers  may  adopt  the  method  of  discarding  this  phrase 
altogether  and  substituting  other  terms;  that  is  an  intelli- 
gible plan,  Bnt  if  any  one  prefers  to  follow  the  eourse 
which  is  certain  to  be  taken  by  the  current  of  legal  usage, 
that  of  retaining  the  phrase  in  some  sense  or  other,  he  will 
be  driven,  if  he  would  speak  accurately,  either  to  tie  up 
the  term  to  a  single  meaning,  or  at  least  explicitly  to 
recognize  its  ambiguity  by  using  other  phrases  when  he 
means  to  be  exact. 

If  it  should  be  attempted  to  fix  upon  the  phrase  only 
one  of  the  two  meanings  above  mentioned,  and  to  exclude 
the  other,  various  considerations  might  be  put  forward  on 
either  side. 

In  favor  of  the  meaning  of  going  forward  with  argument 
or  evidence,  it  might  be  said  {a)  That  it  is  the  meaning  of 
the  term  in  common  speech.  Whoever,  men  say,  asserts 
a  given  proposition,  has  the  burden  of  proof;  and  whoever 
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su[iports  the  proposition  by  sufficient  evidence  to  maJie  it 
probable,  shifts  the  biirdenof  proof,  and  lays  it  on  hia  adver- 
sary, (b)  That  it  is  also  a  familiar  legal  usage,  (e)  That 
it  is  the  more  comprehensive  sense,  for  it  includes  not 
merely  the  duty  of  meeting  a  jtrima  facie  case  against  you, 
but  also  that  of  meeting  a  presumption,  and  that  of  going 
forward  at  the  beginning.  This  last  may  be  put  upon  the 
plaintiff  by  a  mere  rule  of  practice,'  irrespective  of  his  true 
place  in  the  procedure,  or  by  the  considerations  which 
determine  whether  a  case  is  affirmative  or  negative;  bat, 
however  fixed,  the  duty  itself  is  in  its  nature  merely  the 
duty  of  going  forward  with  the  argument  or  the  evidence, 
a  duty  wholly  separable  from  that  of  finally  establishing. 

In  favor  of  the  other,  as  an  exclusive  meaning,  it 
may  be  said,  (a)  That  it  is  the  prominent  one  in  the 
Roman  law,  and  in  jurisdictions  which  have  the  Roman 
procedure.  (6)  That  there  is  a  certain  body  of  legal  au- 
thority for  it;  e.  y.,  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  only  proper 
usage  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and,  in 
particular  opinions,  has  been  approved  by  other  tribunals 
and  judges.''  (o)  That  the  meaning  is  a  familiar  and  well- 
approved  one  in  ordinary  legal  usage. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  reasons,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  whichever  is  the  better  course, 
the  difficulty  is  well  nigh  insuperable  of  driving  out  either 
usage,  The  experience  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  its  long  attempt  to  limit  the  meaning  to  the 
one  usage  of  the  duty  of  establishing  the  proposition  In 
issue,  is  little  calculated  to  encourage  sucli  endeavors. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  the  most  practicable  sugges- 
tion, to  submit  to  what  is  probably  unavoidable,  to  recog- 
nize the  phrase  as  l>eing  an  indeterminate  expression, 
often  convenient,  often  sufficiently  intelligible  for  the 
purpose  in  hand,  and  too  well-established  to  be  wholly 
got  rid  of,  —  and  to  adopt  other  terms  where  it  is  necea- 

1  DoirH.  Bank,  IIS  Mass.  p.  356;  Page  i-.  Oegood,  2  Qtsj-,  a 
*  S«e  anU.  3ST. 
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sary  to  mark  the  d iae rim i  nation  between  oue  meaning 
and  the  other.  Such  a  course  may  reasoDably  be  expected 
to  commend  itself  to  careful  thinkers.  Whoever  has  a  defi- 
nite conception  to  expreBS,  and  is  at  the  same  time  aware 
of  the  danger  of  being  misunderstood  when  he  uses  an 
ambiguous  phrase,  will  be  likely  to  choose  an  expression 
calculated,  without  danger  of  mistake,  to  convey  his 
meaning  clearly.' 

'  See.  r-  g.,  the  careful  discriminationa  in  Buswell  r.  Fuller,  89  Me. 
£00.  and  Scott  it.  Wood,  81  Cal.  308. 

A0  regardn  the  teno  onut  probandi  In  the  KomaQ  Ajatem,  it  Hesma  to 
h«T«  had  there  the  silme  tmdiscriminated  lue  as  with  as.  According  to 
the  Romao  coaception  be  who  had  famiAed  evidence  at  the  outaet  had 
(nroubcd  probalio.  If  coiuiter  evidence  were  ufFered.  he  tanst,  iadeed. 
keep  Qp  hi*  probalio;  but  the  ootioa  of  prohare  and  probalio  was  aaswered 
bj'  a  prima  facie  case. 

I  have  referred  iii  the  text  to  certiuu  difficullieB  attending  the  Massacha- 
tena  effort  to  toe  the  totni  burden  of  proof  ia  only  oue  sense.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Shaw  began  it  in  1832  (see  anlt.  355),  and  not,  as  I  venture  t« 
think,  with  a  sufficient  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  other  use  of  tho 
phiaae  was  also  perfectly  well  fixed  in  legal  nsage.  — a  use  of  it  in  which 
the  thongbt  did  not  run  out  into  any  discrimination  abont  the  dnt;  of 
CBBblisbiDg  at  the  end  of  (he  discussion.  During  the  following  Ewcnt;- 
(ight  years  al  hia  most  valoable  jadicial  life,  the  Chief  ifuitice  was  able 
ui  hold  the  terminology  of  his  court  with  fnir  success  t«  the  new  rule,  and 
to  e«Mblish  it  in  that  State.  Bat  the  example  has  not  been  followed. 
The  discrimination  has  been  recogoixed  in  other  conrte.  and  thin  meaning 
allowed,  and  even  preferred,  or  soggesled  as  the  only  proper  one,  in  par- 
ticnlar  opinions  ;bnt  no  other  conrt,  I  believe,  has  nndertalien  ayatenjuti- 
e»Ur  to  reject  the  other  meaning.  It  is  instmctive  to  remark  the  trouble* 
that  have  attended  the  MassachuBetts  experiment.  In  18*0  (Sperrv  b. 
Wilcox,  I  Met.  267)  Chief  Jnxtice  Shaw  restate*  his  liew.  and  calls  the 
other  use  of  the  word  "  a  common  misapprehension  of  the  law  on  the  snh- 
jerL"  But  iu  1843  (Jones  r.  Stevens.  5  Met.  373,  STB,  Hnbbard.  .T.)  the 
opinion  at  the  court  lays  down  the  other  doctrine :  "  The  [auditor's] 
tepurt  being  made  evidence  by  the  statute,  it  uecessarily  shiftei!  the  burden 
of  proof ;  for  being  prima  fiwif  evidence,  it  becomes  i-ouclniive  where  it  is 
not  contradicted  or  controlled,"  In  1844  (Taunton  Iron  Co.  n.Biebmond, 
8  H«t.  434)  the  reporter,  afterwards  Mr.  .Instice  Metcalf,  gives  a  decision 
of  llie  conrt  by  Shaw,  C.  J.,  that  an  auditor's  report  is  prima  facie  evidence 
for  thn  party  in  whose  favor  It  is  made,  and  adds  in  hishe&d'note  theex- 
prvMion,  "and  changes  the  harden  of  proof,"    In  1B4B  (Jennison  d.  Staf- 
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V.  Whereabout  in  the  law  shall  we  place  the 
of  the  burden  of  proof  ?  I  have  already  indicated  the* 
answer.  It  is  common  in  our  system  to  treat  of  it  in 
books  on  evidence,  when  it  is  treated  of  at  allj  and  the 
result  is  that  it  is  little  discussed,  for  it  does  not  b<;long 
there.'  It  operates  in  full  force  both  before  and  after  the 
eridenoe  is  in.  It  belongs  under  the  head  of  legal  reason- 
ing; of  reasoning  about  law  aa  about  fact;  while  the 
Jaw  of  evidence  relates  merely  to  matter  of  fact  offered 

ford,  I  Cnsh.  168)  Ihe  court  (Melcalf.  J.)  iiUites  tliDt,  in  a  suit  b^  the  [UkVM 
i>{  ■  promiiBory  note  agninsl  the  maker,  "(lie  burdea  of  proof  is  on  (lie 
■lakei  "  u>  establish  wane  of  conaideratiou.  But  two  years  later  f  Dplauo 
w.  Bartlett,  6  Cosh.  3G4,  SGS)  tlie'statement  is  that  the  bardeti  of  proof  ib  on 
Out  pluDtifE,  and  Fletcher,  J,,  remarkn  of  the  prerioaa  rase  that  "  there  is  a 
■mlence  in  this  opioion  which  ma/  be  misumlentood  [(looting  it].  Thil 
■DM  be  nnderatood  ti>  mean  that  the  harden  of  proof  is  on  tiie  maker  to 
tebnt  the  prima  facit  cue  made  by  producing  the  note,  otherwiae  Uw 
frimafacit  evidence  will  be  conclusive."  In  this  same  year,  IPSO  [  Wilds 
w.  Armsb}',  G  Cuah,  314,3191.  Melcalf,  J.,  fur  the  court,  while  distini^uUh- 
mg,  in  the  case  of  an  altenwion  ia  a  writing,  between  "  the  burden  at 
proof  "  and  the  "  burden  u(  explanation,"  defiueti  the  burden  of  proof  in 
temn  borrowed  from  Baron  Parke,  bat  not  understood  b/  him  or  in  Edj^ 
£ch  legal  usage  to  be  limited  to  the  doty  of  establishing  \iupm,  361); 
"The  effect  .  .  .  wonlil  be  that  if  no  evidence  ia  given  by  a  party  clniin- 
log  under  sncb  an  instrument,  the  issue  must  always  be  found  against  him  ; 
Hiit  being  the  meanlug  of  the  '  burden  of  proof.'  I  Cnrteia.  640."  In 
IS&S  (Nonon  r.  DeWolf.  10  Gray,  343.  348),  Dewey.  J.,  for  the  coBrt.  nt. 
narks  upon  the  fact  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  lower  court  had  used  the 
phrase  in  another  than  "  the  niure  precisely  accurate  use  of  the  term  .  .  . 
M  now  held  by  the  court ; "  but  the  court  concluded  that  it  did  not  mioleail 
Ihe  jury.  In  1859  (Morgan  i^.  Mnme,  13  Oray,  ISO)  the  judge  below  ruled 
Ibat  "the  burden  of  proof  was  upon  ihsdefendanl  to  .  . .  control  the  anili- 
tar'a  report."  and  the  court  is  obliged  again  to  set  forth  the  discrii 
lioD  between  "  the  technical  sense  "  of  the  burden  of  proof  aud  the  u 
■ud  then  follows  what  looks  like  a  confessioti  tliat  an  exclnsive  use  o 
vofd  hailnotgainedanyllrm  hold  iu  the  sevenand  twenty  years  since  CM 
Jntfke  Shaw  had  begun  it :  "  This  mode  of  using  the  phrase,  though 
what  loose  and  inaccnrste.  ia  quite  common,  and  where  nut  impruporli 
■ppEed  to  a  caM,  so  as  to  confnse  or  mislead  the  jury,  cannot  be  held  to  t* 
•  nusdirection." 

■  Beutham.  Works,  Ti.  314.    "Thislnpic  [iheoniii  ;ir<./>in(fi']  .  .  .  atun 
■b  bsloug  ntther  to  Procedure  than  to  Evidence." 
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to  a  judicial  tribunal  as  the  basis  of  inference  to  anothei 
matter  of  fact.  To  undertake  to  crowd  within  the  com- 
paratively narrow  limits  proper  to  the  law  of  evidence 
the  considerations  governing  the  determination  of  matters 
of  a  far  wider  scope,  like  those  questions  of  logic  and 
general  experience  and  substantive  law  involved  in  the 
subjects  of  Presumption  and  Judicial  Notice,  and  those 
other  questions  compounded  of  like  considerations,  coupled 
with  others  relating  to  the  history  and  technicalities  of 
pleading  and  forensic  procedure,  which  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  what  is  called  by  this  name  of  the  *' burden  of 
proof,"  —  to  attempt  this  is  to  burst  the  sides  of  the  smaller 
subject  and  to  bring  obscurity  over  both.  And  it  is  to 
condemn  this  topic,  so  important  in  the  daily  conduct  of 
legal  affairs,  and  so  much  needing  a  clear  exposition,  to  a 
continuance  of  that  neglect,  and  that  slight  and  incidental 
treatment  which  it  has  so  long  suffered. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  "PAROL  EVTOENCE"  RULE^^ 

Few  things  are  darker  than  this,  or  fuller  of  subtle 
difficulties.  "The  admissibility,"  says  a  well-known 
writer,  "of  extrinsic  parol  testimony  tp  affect  written 
instruments  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the 
law  of  evidence."'  The  chief  reason  is  that  most  of  the 
questions  brought  under  this  head  are  out  of  place;  there  is 
a  grouping  together  of  a  mass  of  incongruous  matter,  and 
then  it  is  looked  at  in  a  wrong  focus.  Because  the  rules 
intimated  by  this  title  deal  with  writings,  i,  e.,  with  things 
which  in  their  nature  are  evidence  of  what  they  record,  it 
is  assumed  that  they  belong  to  the  law  of  evidence.  But 
in  truth  most  of  the  matters  with  which  they  are  concerned 
have  no  special  place  in  the  law  of  evidence ;  and  the  way 
out  of  these  perplexities  will  be  found  in  clearly  recog- 
nizing what  the  law  of  evidence  is,  and  in  eliminating  the 
various  parts  of  the  present  title  which  do  not  belong  under 
that  head  and  allotting  them  to  their  proper  place. 

I.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  a  few  discrimina- 
tions, some  of  which  have  been  repeatedly  emphasized 
already.     Let  us  remind  ourselves  of  them  again. 

1.  Between  rules  of  substantive  law  and  rules  of  evi- 
dence. When  the  law  requires  a  thing  to  be  recorded,  or 
in  writing,  or  under  seal,  or  attested,  these,  often,  are 
not  requirements   of    the  law   of    evidence.       They   are 

^  For  common  wars  of  stating  what  this  phrase  is  thought  to  corer, 
Bee  infra,  396,  397. 

«  2  Taylor  Ev.  (9th  eU.)  s.  1128. 
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matters  of  form,  required,  in  some  cases,  as  necessary  to 
the  constitutioD  of  a  thing,  as  iu  the  case  of  wills  and 
deeds  i  iu  some,  that  the  matter  may  be  available  as  the 
ground  of  an  action,  as  in  the  case  of  things  included  in 
ss.  4  and  IT  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  In  auy  such  case 
they  belong  to  the  substantive  law  of  particular  subjects; 
and  when  testimony  or  facts  offered  in  evidence  are 
rejected  as  not  conforming  to  these  or  the  like  require- 
ments, it  is  the  substantive  law  of  the  case  that  excludes 
them.' 

2.  Here  also  we  must  discriminate  between  different 
senses  of  the  word  "evidence.''  In  the  sense  which  gives 
[ia.me  to  the  great  and  peculiar  department  of  law  known 
among  English-speaking  people  as  their  "  law  of  evidence," 
this  word,  as  we  have  seen,  means  testimony,  or  some 
matter  of  fact  to  be  offered  to  a  legal  tribunal  as  a  basis  of 
inference  to  some  other  matter  of  fact.  It  does  not  include 
all  that  relates  to  the  general  topic  of  proof  or  legal  reason- 
ing, or  all  that  is  popularly  meant  by  the  word  "evidence," 
—  all  evidential  matter,  —  but  only  such  as  it  is  necessary 
to  offer  for  use  in  court  when  a  tribunal  has  to  ascertain  a 
tnattef  of  fact  unknown  or  disputed.  The  rules  of  evi- 
dence regulate  this  forensic  proceeding;  they  do  not  deter- 
mine questions  of  mere  logic  or  general  experience,  or 
furnish  rules  for  conducting  processes  of  reasoning.  To 
talk  of  evidence,  then,  and  to  settle  questions  about  it,  in 
the  mere  sense  of  a  logically  probative  quality  or  fact,  is  not 
to  touch  upon  the  region  peculiar  to  the  law  of  evidence; 
indeed,  to  talk  of  it  at  all,  unless  with  reference  to  its  use 
for  the  purposes  of  litigation,  is  not  to  talk  of  what 
belongs  to  thia  specific  department  of  our  law.     When 


I  When  a  juilge  tun.  "  I  fonotl  my  jiiiLfniueiil  on  one  of  thr  most  nw- 
fn]  rnlei  In  tho  In<r,  aameh',  tlinc  wlien  (la.rtio'linvpptit  their  I'on trad  int« 
writing,  that  wriling  dputrrnineii  what  the  linrEralii  it."  (Maitin.  B.,  in 
liugton  V.  Hlg^'nt.  t  H.&  K,  40a),  —  he  ia  not  italinfc  a  rule  of  evidenM. 
A»  to  the  StMote  of  Fraiiil»,  tee  Bnlcll  i'.  Traiy.  t>3  Vt.  494.  As  to  tbe 
nqiiiteineDt  of  a  seal,  »e«  Blewlti  t.  Buorum.  142  N.  V.  357. 


we  speak  of  certain  writings  as  '"evidences  of  debt' 
ownership,  or  of  writings  generally  as  "  written  evidence,' 
and  witli  these  contrast  what  is  not  in  writing  as  "e:(triu8ic 
evidence  "  or  "parol  evidence,"  we  are,  for  the  most  part, 
nut  using  the  word  "  evidence  "  in  any  sense  apposite  to  the 
law  of  evidence.  It  is  not  this  bead  of  the  law  that  deter- 
mines the  legal  import  of  a  bond,  or  negotiable  paper,  or 
bill  of  lading.  It  is  not  the  laiv  of  evidence  which  requires 
a  will,  or  a  deed,  or  a  contract  about  land,  to  be  in  writing, 
and  which  determines  all  the  various  implications  and 
corollaries  of  these  requirements, — as,  e.g.,  in  deciding 
when  the  parol  or  extrinsic  matter  submitted 
consistent  with  the  rule  that  you  must  have  a  writing 
specialty,  or  an  attested  document. 

3.  Furthermore,  it  ia  necessary  to  remember  in  a  thou- 
sand oases,  when  it  is  said  that  "evidence  is  admissible," 
or  the  reverse,  that  this  "admissibility"  has  no  necessary 
relation  to  the  law  of  evidence.  For,  in  such  cases,  not 
merely  is  It  true  that  the  admission  or  rejection  of  what  is 
offered  may  turn  wholly  on  a  doubt  as  t*  the  mere  logical 
quality  of  what  is  offered,  or  as  to  the  true  limits  of  the 
governing  propositions  of  substantive  law,  pleading,  or 
procedure,  which  in  every  case  must  fix  the  character  of 
what  ia  put  forward  aa  being  relevant  or  the  reverse;  but 
also,  where  a  declaration  aa  to  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence is  clearly  not  of  this  sort,  yet  it  is  very  often 
merely  a  single  specimen,  out  of  myriads  that  ratglit  be 
offered,  of  probative  matter  not  excluded  by  the  law  of 
evidence.  Such  propositions  are  often  put  as  if  they 
declared  a  rule  or  doctrine  of  that  branch  of  the  law.. 
Little  reflection  is  needed  to  see  that  such  things,  mere 
stances  of  what  is  provable,  may  be  but  so  many  illusf 
tions  and  applications  of  the  funilamental  conceptiona 
any  rational  system  of  proof;  namely,  that  what  is  logically 
probative,  and  at  tlie  same  time  practically  useful,  may  be 
resorted  to.  unless  forbidden  by  some  rule  or  principle  of 
the  law.     These  instances  may  be  multiplied  and  hea] 
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up  iu  couotlesB  numbers,  Tliey  are,  in  fact.  And  yet, 
often,  he  who  does  this  ia  merely  illustrating,  perhaps  with 
a  benumbing  superfluity,  the  practical  working  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning.  He  is  not  stating  the  law  of  evidence. 
4.  Another  discrimination  to  be  observed  is  that  between 
documents  which  constitute  a  cuntract,  fact,  or  transaction, 
and  those  which  merely  ceitify  and  evidence  something 
outside  of  themselves, — a  something  valid  and  operative, 
independent  of  the  writing.  Erunner,  in  a  learned  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  "Documents,"  has  incidentally 
pointed  out  this  discriminatioD  with  precision  while  speak- 
ing of  documents  in  the  old  Italian  law,  and  of  their 
nomenclature  —  (1)  em-ta  or  cartula,  and  (2)  nofitia  or 
memoratorium.  He  quotes'  a  Lombard  document  of  the 
ninth  century  which  sets  forth  a  promise  per  vadiam  to 
give  by  a  document  a  piece  of  land  in  exchange;  and  goea 
on  to  remark  that  by  the  Lombard  law  a  binding  contract 
is  concluded  by  the  pledge  (wadia) ; '  and  that  as  regards 
the  legal  effect  of  the  transaction,  the  giving  of  a  docu- 
ment is  unimportant.  The  document  io  such  cases  is  only 
written  testimony  of  a  transaction  already  valid  and  com- 
plete without  it.  It  is  merely  an  evidence  document. 
"The  rartii  .  .  .  has  a  twofold  office.  It  is  both  a  means 
of  proof  and  a  means  of  constituting  the  transaction  which 
it  authenticates.  It  is  used  in  legal  matters  which  are 
accomplished  only  by  means  of  the  document.  As  con- 
itituting  the  contract,  it  takes  the  place  of  the  wtxdta ;  as 
authenticating  the  contract,  jt  unites  with  the  function  of 
the  wadia  that  of  the  nntitia.^'  Such  documents,  he  adds, 
are  called  "dispositive."  "The  carta,  as  contrasted  with 
the  mere  evidence  document,  is  a  dispositive  document." 
And.  in  the  Roman  law,  he  names  the  written  will  as  a 
dispositive  document,  and  a  nuncupative  will  reduced  to 
writing,  as  an  evidence  document.* 

1   Vrkunilfn,  I.S-IT. 

»  See  EwayB  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law,  190. 

•   Urkandtn.  6L 
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This  distiuction  finds  abundant  illustration  in  our  own 
law,  old  and  new.  In  1422  ^  a  plaintiff  sued  in  account  for 
money  received  to  his  use ;  the  defendant  pleaded  that  he 
had  given  a  deed  to  the  plaintiff  testifying  the  receipt 
of  the  money,  and  insisted  that  the  plaintiff  must  make 
profert  of  the  deed.  Babington,  J.,  at  first  seemed  to 
agree  with  the  defendant;  and  he  put  the  case  of  one 
owing  twenty  pounds  on  a  simple  contract,  and  afterwards 
making  a  bond  for  the  same  twenty  pounds ;  such  a  one,  he 
said,  shall  be  discharged  from  the  contract  by  the  obliga- 
tion. Kolfe,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  said  the  deed  merely 
testifies  the  receipt.  '*  As  to  the  case  you  put  of  a  bond,  I 
entirely  agree ;  for  the  contract  and  the  obligation  are  two 
different  contracts,  and  by  the  greater  I  am  discharged 
from  the  less.  But  in  the  case  of  the  receipt  and  the 
deed  which  witnesses  the  receipt,  there  is  but  one  con- 
tract." In  1460,"  on  occasion  of  a  question  put  to  the 
judges  by  the  Eecorder  of  London,  it  appeared  that  one 
had  sued  in  debt  for  a  sale  of  cloth,  and  the  defendant 
would  wage  his  law;  upon  which  the  plaintiff  set  up  a 
custom  of  Xiondon  that  the  defendant  should  be  ousted  of 
his  law  if  the  plaintiff*  put  forward  "  a  paper  or  parchment 
written  and  sealed  with  the  defendant's  seal ,  which  proves 
the  contract."  The  plaintiff  made  jE>ro/erf  of  such  a  paper, 
testifying  that  the  defendant  had  agreed  to  the  contract. 
Laken,  serjeant,  said  that  the  action  should  have  been 
brought  on  the  paper,  and  not  on  the  contract;  but  Prisot, 
C.  J.,  thought  otherwise.  *^The  contract,"  he  said,  "is 
not  determined  by  this.  It  is  determined  where  one 
makes  a  bond  upon  a  contract,  or  if  a  man  recovers  in 
debt  upon  a  contract.  Here  no  bond  is  shown,  but  only 
a  paper  testifying  the  contract.  If  I  bail  goods  by  deed 
indented,"  he  added,  "and  afterwards  bring  detinue  for 
them,  I  am  not  to  count  on  the  indenture,  for  that  is  only 

1  Y.  B.  1  H.  VI.  7,  31 ;  Fitz.  Ace.  i ;  semUe,  8.  c.  Y.  B.  2  H.  VI.  9,  5. 

2  Fitz.  Dettey  68 ;  8.  c.  Y.  B.  39  H.  VI.  34,  46  (ed.  1689).    Some  older 
editions  of  this  Year  Book  omit  important  parts  of  the  case. 
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a  thing  testifyiug  the  bailment.  It  is  the  same  if  I  make 
a  contract  by  deed  indented.  I  shall  not  be  oom]jelled  to 
count  on  the  indenture;  for  the  contract  is  not  deter- 
niued  upon  the  indenture,  but  continues,  and  a  man  may 
elect  how  he  will  bring  his  action."  "To  which,"  adds 
the  reporter,  "all  the  justices  agreed."' 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  law  requires,  in  any  trans- 
action, a  formal  document,  the  carta,  it  is  demanding 
something  more  than  written  evidence;  it  is  makiug^ui-wi 
ueoessaty,  —  as  when  a  seal  to  a  deed  is  required,  or  three 
witnesses  to  awill.  As  there  is  no  will  without  the  wit- 
nesses, and  no  deed  without  the  seal,  so  neither  the  curta, 
nor  any  part  of  it,  can  exist  outside  of  the  writing.  And 
yet)  from  the  nature  of  it,  this  sort  of  writing  is  also 
«Tideaae;  as  they  used  to  say.  it  "testifies."  As  con- 
trasted with  this  sort  of  thing,  it  is  a  notitia,  a  memora- 
ttriiim  only,  that  is  called  for  when  the  English  Statute  of 
Frauds,  in  ss.  4  and  17,  is  content  with  "some  note  or 
memorandum  in  writing  "  of  the  agreements  there  referred 
to.* 

'  It  teems  that  one  might  count  upon  the  specialtj  if  he  chow,  and  it 
"nml'l  DoL  be  (li«paled.  uiileHi  hy  umtEer  of  fu  bigli  b  ualare."  Fitz., 
Sam.\9:  S,  C.  ISH.  VI,  I7.8(l«9)- 

In  1SS2-IS33  (Y.  B.  14  H,  VIII,  IT.  B).  in  a  long  aiiil  interesling  cas». 
Bradnel,  C.  J,  said :  "  Thing*  whii-h  pajM  by  parol  ara  made  aabject  to  & 
cuodition.  Bi  well  by  parol  as  in  wriliug;  .  ,  ,  fur  aileetl  is  only  proof  and 
teMirocny  of  the  party's  agreemeot,  Aa  a  deed  of  feoffment  is  oiUy  progf 
«f  Ihn  livery,  tlie  land  \iaa»m  by  the  lii-crj ;  but  wheu  the  deed  and  the 
Vmrj  eontist.  it  is  a  proof  of  the  livery."  Compare  Ssuudere,  J.,  in  rori- 
vderiag  a  deed  o(  lease  of  laud,  in  Thrwkinerton  v.  Tracy.  Plowden.  p 
161  (ISM) :  "  Anil  h(i  Hail)  he  vna  of  the  like  opiulou  that  Brudnel  ieeniefi 
to  he  of  in  N  II.  VIII-.  that  coTitmrtu  »hnll  U  as  it  is  uonduded  ami 
agrevd  between  the  parties,  accordinf;  as  their  iutrnt*  may  be  gBthered, 
.  .  .  Aim)   certainly  the  words  are  no  other  than  the  testimony  at  ihu 


*  "The  cfliiimrt  iivlf,  and  the  memorandum  whirh  Is  necessary  to 
it«  falidily  under  the  Statute  of  Frnnds.  are  in  their  nutnre  distinct 
things.  The  statute  presupposes  a  coolmct  by  parol.  .  .  .  The  contract 
may  he  made  M  one  time,  and  tlie  note  at  memorandtim  of  it  at  a  subse- 
qnnnt   tim«,"  —  Hoar,  .1.  (for  the  court),  iu   Lertied  o.  Wannemacher 
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II,  Leaving,  now,  tliese  discrimiDations,  and  coming  to 
the  precept  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "The  Parol 
Evidence  Rule,"  it  is  ordinarily  said  that  in  the  case  of 
contracts  in  writing,  wills,  deeds,  and  other  solemn  docu- 
ments, parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  to  vary  or  add  to 
their  legal  effect,  or  to  cut  it  down;  and  especially  that 
such  evidence  of  the  writer's  intention  is  not  admissible. 
In  this  expression,  "  parol "  means  what  is  extrinsic  to 
the  writing,  and  "  evidence "  means  testimony  or  facts, 
conceived  of  as  tending  to  show  what  varies,  adds  to,  or 
cuts  down  the  writing,  or  to  show  the  intention.  The 
phrase  parol,  or  extrinsic,  evidence  stande  contrasted  with 
that  intrinsic  evidence  which  is  found  in  the  writing 
itself. 

Greenleaf's  statement  of  the  rule  as  relating  lo  contracts 
will  serve  the  present  purpose  well  enough.  He  says;* 
"When  parties  have  deliberately  put  their  engagements 
into  writing,  in  such  terms  as  import  a  legal  obligation, 
without  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  object  or  extent  of  such 
engagement,  it  is  conclusively  presumed  that  the  whole 
engagement  of  the  parties,  and  the  extent  and  manner  of 
their  undertaking,  was  reduced  to  writing;  and  all  oral 
testimony  of  a  previous  colloquium  between  the  parties,  or 
of  conversations  or  declarations  at  the  time  when  it  was 
completed,  or  afterwards,  as  it  would  tend,  in  many  cases 
to  substitute  a  new  and  different  contract  for  the  one 
which  was  really  agreed  upon,  to  the  prejudice,  possibly, 
of  one  of  the  parties,  is  rejected.  In  other  words,  as  the 
rule  is  now  more  briefly  expressed, '  parol  contemporaneous 
evidence  is  inadmissible  to  contradict  or  vary  the  terms  ot 
a  valid  written  instrument.'" ' 


9  Allen,  413.    ThU  the  vali^liC]-  of  the  contract  i»  not  touched  b} 
1ik»  th«  EDgliih  ODS.  but  onlv  the  remedy,  we  Townsend  b.  Hu-rtivs,  llfl 
Ma».  aas :  Hnddison  v.  Aldemin.  8  App.  Cas.  467,  488  (per  Lord  BUokr 
burn) ;  Lncu  r.  Dixon,  32  Q.  B.  D.  35T. 

'  F.vid.  i,  ».  275. 

'  "  The  learned  counael  ■  ■  .  admitted  aa  full  v  as  their  opponent* 
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It  takes  but  a  littlo  attentiou  to  the  rule  thus  stated, 
and  the  reasons  ou  which  it  is  rested,  to  perceive  that  the 
re:tl  aim  and  substance  of  it  have  to  do  not  with  exclniling 
evidence,  but  with  preventing  the  thiug  itself  in  aid  ot 
which  the  evidence  is  offered,  namely,  the  contradict  ijiy 
or  varying  of  the  written  expression  and  the  written  form, 
by  an  espresaion  which  is  not  written.  If  tliia  aim  were 
a  legitimate  one,  as  it  is  in  the  equitable  reformation  of 
docnments,  the  evidence  tending  to  prove  it  would  be 
admissible.  It  is  never  the  law  of  evidence  that  shuts  it 
out,  but  the  aubstantive  law  of  the  topics  to  which  these 
documents  relate.' 

Another  wider  statement  of  the  rule  is  given  by  Stephen  :  * 
"When  any  judgment  of  any  court  or  any  other  judicial 
or  ofticial  proceeding,  or  any  contract  or  grant,  or  any 
other  disposition  of  property  has  been  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  document  or  series  of  documents,  no  evidence  may 
be  given  of  such  judgment  or  proceeding,  or  of  the  terms 
of  such  contract,  grant,  or  other  disposition  of  property, 
except  the  document  itself,  or  secondary  evidence  of  its 
Goatents  in  eases  in  which  secondary  evidence  is  admissible 
nnder  tlie  provisons  hereinbefore  contained.  Nor  may 
the  contents  of  any  such  document  be  contradicted,  altered, 
added  to,  or  varied  by  oral  evidence. 

As  regards  the  several  parts  of  this  statement  of  the 
nile,  it  may  be  said,  (1)  That  the  last  sentence,  like  the 
propositions  of  Greenleaf ,  really  forbids,  not  the  evidence, 
but  the  thing  which  is  attempted,  namely,  the  varying, 
contradicting,  etc..  of  what  is  in  writing  by  what  is  oral. 
(2)  That  so  far  as  this  statement  merely  forbids  proving 
the  contents  of  a  writing  otherwise  than  by  the  writing 


4«mr«.  that  parol  testimunr  cnnnat  be  received  to  (^ontnulict,  rary.  adil  to, 
or  nibtrairt  from  the  ternu>  oF  n  written  coDlrScI,  Or  Che  terms  in  which  th4 
paRlea  hare  delibemelj  agreed  u>  record  on}'  part  of  their  cDniract,"  Prr 
Lord  Morri*,  id  Bauk  uf  Aiutralui  d.  Palmer,  [1897]  App.  Cu.  540,  MS. 

)  I  ffiddle,  Ina.  s.  533. 

•  Dig.  Evid.  art.  90. 
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itself,  it  is  covered  by  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  law  of  e^ 
(ience,  applifiable  not  merely  to  solemn  writings,  of  the" 
sort  here  named,  but  toothers;  known  sometimes  s 
"Best  Evidence  rule."     And  (3)  that  in  so  far  as  the  rule 
makes  the  writing  the  only  evidence  of  the  thing  it  em 
bodies,  i.  e.,  of  the  judgment,  the  contract,  the  devise,  etc 
it  is  in  reality  declaring  a  doctrine  of  the  substantive  L 
of  these  subjects,  namely,  in  the  case  of  a  written  contracti' 
that  all  preceding  and  contemporaneous  oral  expressions 
of  the  thing  are  merged  in  the  writing  or  displaced  by  it; 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  wills,  that  the  written  form  is  essentia] 
to  the  legal  existence  of  the  thing  itself. 

Let  me  illustrate  these  suggestions  by  a  brief  referenaj 
to  some  well-known  classes  of  cases. 

1.  When  it  is  said  of  judgments  and  matters  of  record 
generally,  that  they  cannot  be  "contradicted,  added  to,  or 
varied  by  oral  evidence,"  what  is  generally  meant  is  to 
express  the  final  and  conclusive  operation  of  these  things. 
It  is  the  well-known  doctrine  as  to  judgments,  in  the 
domestic  forum,  that  they  are  "  as  a  plea  a  bar,  or  as  evi- 
dence, conclusive,  between  the  same  parties,  upon  the 
same  matter,  directly  in  question  in  another  court,"  ete.' 
There  is  no  occasion  here  to  go  into  any  full  or  exact 
statement  of  this  doctrine.  It  has  certain  well-known 
qualifications.  Judgments  may  be  impeached  by  direct 
proceedings  for  that  purpose.  Moreover  judgments  of 
foreign  States,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  those  of  other  States  i 
of  our  own  nation,  are  open  to  impeachment  on  grouDdSil 

'  De  Grer,  C.J.,  in  the  adi-iwirr  opinion  of  the  judges  to  tho  BoaM  of  \ 
Lords  ID  the  Duchess  o[  KingHton's  casa,  20  StMs  Trials,  .MT  n.  IKT6J, 
Of  wtiU  ar«  called  "  interstate  jnilgments  "  in  the  United  States,  it  i«  the 
rule  that  "  when  dnlj  pleader)  and  pruvnl  in  a  court  of  that  State  [i'.  e., 
any  Slate  in  the  Union]  they  have  the  effect  of  being  not  merely  priiM 
/adt  evideDce,  but  coDclasive  proof  o(  (he  rights  thereby  adjadirated ;  and 
a  refusal  to  git-e  them  the  force  and  effect,  in  this  respect,  which  they  hail 
in  the  State  in  which  they  were  rendereil.  denies  to  the  party  a  riitht 
secured  to  him  by  the  constitntion  and  laws  of  the  L'niied  States."- 
Gray,  J.,  in  Hnntington  c  AuriU.  U6  U.  S.  S5T,  685, 
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Dot  applicable  to  domestic  judgments;  and,  under  the 
Foorteenth  Amendment  to  the  CoiistiHition  of  the  United 
States,  even  in  the  domestic  fonim,  the  judgments  ol  that 
forum  may  be  impeached  in  a  manner  and  on  grounds  not 
recognized  at  common  law.' 

Now,  where  such  doctrines  as  these,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  them,  are  expressed  in  terms  of  evidence,  one 
must  look  beneath  the  form  of  expression  if  be  would 
truly  understand  what  is  thus  phrased.  When  it  is 
said,  e.g.,  that  "if  it  be  a  judgment  ...  of  a  domes- 
tic court  of  general  jurisdiction,  and  the  record  de- 
clares that  notice  has  been  given,  such  declaration  cannot 
be  contradicted  by  extraneous  proof.  ,  .  .  The  judgment 
...  is  sustained)  not  because  a  judgment  rendered  with- 
out notice  is  good,  but  because  the  law  does  not  permit 
the  introduction  of  evidence  to  overthrow  that  which  for 
reasons  of  public  policy  it  treate  as  absolute  verity.  The 
record  is  conclusively  presumed  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
can  be  tried  only  by  inspection ;"'  —  when  that  sort  of 
tbiug  is  said,  the  real  doctrine  is  that  a  certain  defence  or 
answer  to  a  domestic  judgment  is  rejected.  It  is  a  denial 
of  the  right  to  qualify  the  full  verity  and  operation  of 
such  judgments  collaterally,  as  the  phrase  is.  If  this 
defence  or  answer  were  allowed,  the  evidence  would  be 
leoeived.  In  a  suitable  direct  proceeding,  aa  ty  a  writ  of 
error  or  a  motion  to  vacate  the  judgment,  there  is  the 
right  to  ask  the  court  that  gave  the  judgment  to  annul 
it;  and  in  such  proceedings  noVmdy  ever  heard  that 
extrinsic  evidence  to  prove  the  facts  was  not  admissible. 
In  any  proceeding  before  any  court,  wherever  such 
facts  are  in  point  of  substantive  law  available,  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  course  that  extrinsic  evidence  of  them  is 
admissible.* 


>  Needhun  e.  ThBj«r.  UT  Mmb.  536,  oTerruliDg  Cook  i'.  Iltirlitig,  IB 
Pick.  3B3 ;  Pennojer  c.  K«S,  9fi  U.  S.  TU  (18TT). 

■  Wilcher  0.  RobiniDi],  78  \'».j..  fiifi. 

■  CuletOD  V.  BicktunI,  13  Grav.  &9I  .  Tl].>n]p«oii  c.  Whltinftii,  18  Wall 
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2.  In  an  action  for  the  breach  of  covenants  in  &  deed] 
there  was  a  question  as  to  the  true  boundary  of  the  estate 
conveyed,  and  a  witness  for  the  plaintiff  (the  plaintiff*! 
grautor)  was  allowed  to  state  what  was  said  by  the  defend' 
ant,  the  original  grantor,  to  be  the  tme  boundary,  durtug;, 
the  negotiations  for  his  own  purchase  from  the  defendant 
The  defendant  objected  to  this  "parol  evidence,"  but 
was  admitted  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  T 
case  ultimately  reached  the  Court  of  Errors,*  and  the 
decision  was  reversed;  the  Chancellor  (Walworth)  remark- 
ing that  the  question  was  not  what  land  Tymaaon  intended 
to  convey  to  May,  but  what  land  is  covered  by  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  deed:  "It  is  impossible  for  me  to  discover  u{>an 
what  principle  May's  testimony  could  be  received  as  legal 
evidence  to  support  the  plaintiff's  action.  .  .  .  Our'record- 
ing  Acts  would  afford  no  protection  whatever  to  subsequent 
purchasers  if  the  abuttals  and  boundaries  contained  in 
written  conveyances  should  be  considered  as  referring 
merely  to  what  was  supposed  by  the  immediate  parties  to 
be  the  land  described  in  the  deed."  In  such  a  case  as  that 
it  is  not  the  law  of  evidence  that  is  applied,  but  the  aub- 
Htantive  law  regulating  conveyances,  and  the  substantive 
law  as  to  the  construction  and  effect  of  writings.  You 
cannot,  says  the  law,  convey  land  without  a  deed,  and) 
therefore,  you  cannot  make  "parol"  matter  operate  by 
way  of  an  addition  to  the  deed,  for  it  lacks  the  required 
form.     But  were  the  doing  of  this  allowed,  evidence   to 


*57  ;  Needham  i<.  Thavcr,  147  Mara.  S.3S  ;  Denton  if,  Notm,  6  Johm,  296; 
Kompare  Post  f,  CharleBwnnh.  ai  N.  Y.  Snppl.  168.  To  Ihe  wme  dui 
of  cuwB  beloDga  a  liix'trine  Iniil  dawn  by  tho  Supreme  Court  at  tlw  i 
United  States  hb  to  ilie  t'ollateral  impeachment  ot  patenU  of  land  by  ttM'J 
United  States,  refusing,  in  cenain  cBsei,  "to  permit  the  validity  of  ths 
patent  ...  to  be  Htilijectetl  Co  the  teat  of  the  verdict  of  a  jnty  on  stich 
omi  testimony  aa  might  he  hruneht  before  it.  It  would  be  rabntitutingi 
tlie  jury,  or  the  conrt  aittiug  an  n  jury,  for  the  tribnoal  which  CongroM 
had  provided  to  determine  (he  qneation."  Prr  Miller,  .T,,  in  Ftatich  k 
Fyau,  M  tJ,  S.  169;  McCormick  r.  Hayes.  159  U.  8.  338. 
'  Bate«  V.  Tymasoo,  13  Wend,  300 ;  U  ib.  671. 
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|,ptove   it   woulil   be  received.     It  is  rejected   because,  i£ 
|-ftdiuitted,  it  could  be  of  no  use. 

It  ia  the  Countess  of  Rutland's  caae '  that  is  so  otteu 
k  «ited  for  the  rule  tliut  "  parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  to 
iry  or  add  to  a  writing."     But  that  case,  as  regards  tliis 
mbject,  merely  applied  a  rule  as  to  the  declaration  of  the 
les  of  fines;  namely,  the  doctrine  briefly  stated  in  ^ones 
'.  Morley,'that  if  the  fine  be  levied  pursuant  to  a  covenant 
leclariug  the  uses,  oub  cannot  set  up  an  intervening  oral 
^declaration  of  uses,  or  deny  the  uses  declared  in  the  core- 
■liant;  unless,  indeed,  there  be  an  intervening  declaration 
Wkfy  "other  matter  (than  the  covenant),  as  high  or  higher." 
)  report  of  the  opinion  of  Popbain,  G.  J.,  goes  on: 
f ''For  every  contract  or  agreement  ought  to  be  dissolved  by 
F  matter  of  as  high  a  nature  as  the  first  deed.     Nihil  tani 
ivenirns  est  vaturali  n^qnitot!,   unumqiiodque  diatoli'i  eo 
Kgamine  quo  lignfum  est.     Also  it  would  be  inconvenient 
that  matters  in  writing  made  by  advice  and  on  considera- 
tion, and  which   finally    import  the  certain  truth   of  the 
i  agreement  of  the  parties,  should  l>e  controlled  by  averment 
of  the  parties,  to  be  proved  by  the  uncertain  testimony  of 
slippery  memory.     And   it  would   be   dangerous  to  pur- 
chasers and  farmers  and  all  others  in  such  cases  if  such 
Btide  averments   against    matters   ia  writing  should    be 
admitted." 

It  is  the  use  of  such  matter,  not  the  proving  of  it,  that 
is  objectionable ;  it  is  the  averment  of  it  in  pleading,  the 
having  an  issue  on  it,  the  going  to  the  jury  with  it,  that 
is  forbidden.  In  like  manner  it  is  still  a  doctrine  of  the 
8ul>stantive  law  of  contracts  under  seal  that  is  asserted, 
when,  in  conflict  with  some  things  said  in  this  passage 
from  Coke's  Reports,  we  reail  in  a  late  case,*  that  "Xot- 
I  withstanding  what  was  said  in  some  of  the  old  cases,  it  is 
L  now  recognized  doctrine  that  the  terms  of  a  contract  undei 

1  SCo.  Rep.  SS  (160*). 
*  a  S«lk.  677  (I69R-7). 
»  Caosl  Co.  r.  Ray.  101  L".  S,  p.  SS  {IS79). 
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seal  may  be  varied  by  a  subsequent  parol  agreement. 
Certainly,  whatever  may  have  been  the  rule  at  law,  such 
is  the  rule  in  equity.  .  .  .  The  rule  in  equity  is  undoubted.'' 
And  so  in  England,  under  the  Judicature  Act,  a  parol 
agreement  "  may  be  applied  directly  in  answer  to  any  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  original  deed  brought  contrary  to  the 
terms  and  faith  of  the  agreement;  the  ancient  technical 
rule  of  the  common  law  that  a  contract  under  seal  cannot 
be  varied  or  discharged  by  a  parol  agreement  is  thus  prac- 
tically superseded."  *  Whichever  way  the  rule  be,  the  law 
of  evidence  is  untouched.  The  change  relates  to  the 
possibility  of  using  the  parol  agreement;  not  to  the  prov- 
ing of  it,  but  to  the  use  of  it  as  a  defence  or  a  ground  of 
action. 

4.  And  so  in  modern  times  when,  as  among  ''parol" 
contracts,  there  was  applied  to  "parol  contracts  in  writ- 
ing "  the  old  doctrine  and  the  old  remarks  about  "  contracts 
in  writing,"  meaning  sealed  writings,  —  it  was  still  a  doc- 
trine of  the  law  of  contract.  In  Meres  et  al.  v.  Ansell  et 
al,,^  the  court,  without  citing  any  authority,  deals  with  a 
parol  contract  in  writing  as  if  it  were  covered  by  the  rules 
applicable  to  a  sealed  contract.  The  defendants  had  con- 
tracted in  writing  for  an  exchange  of  certain  property  of 
theirs  for  the  grass  from  Boreham  Meadow,  in  the  plain- 
tiffs' occupation;  the  agreement  said  nothing  of  a  close 
called  Millcroft,  which  was  also  in  the  plaintiffs'  posses, 
sion.  The  defendants,  claiming  the  grass  in  Millcroft 
also,  were  sued  in  trespass  for  acts  done  there ;  and  upon 
pleading  not  guilty  and  a  license,  were  allowed  by  Lord 
Mansfield  to  prove  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  writing 
it  was  agreed  orally  that  the  defendants  should  have  not 
only  "the  hay  from  off  Boreham  Meadow,  but  also  the 
whole  possession  of  the  soil  and  produce  both  of  Boreham 
Meadow  and  Millcroft."     On  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  on 

^  Leake,  Dig.  Cont.  802. 

'^  3  Wils.  275  (1771).  As  to  this  case,  see  2  Evans's  Decis.  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  302  n. 
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the  ground  of  admittiag  this  "parol  evideuce,"  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleoe  gi-auted  a  new  trial,  declaring  "that  no 
parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  disannul  and  aubntautially 
to  vary  a  written  a^p-eeinent;  the  ytaiol  evideni.'«  in  tlie 
jiresent  case  totally  annuls  and  substantially  alters  and 
impugns  the  written  agreement."  Here  a^in  tlie  trouble 
was  with  the  agreement,  and  not  the  evidence;  it  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  form  of  the  agreement  was  oral.  It'  tbe 
agreement  could  not  be  used,  when  proved,  evidence  of  it 
was,  of  course  inadmissible,  but  the  exclusion  ia  not  refer- 
able to  the  law  of  evidence.  The  old  doctrine,  which  de- 
clared matter  "in  writing,"  t.  p.,  under  seal,  to  be  of  a 
higher  grade  than  parol,  is  thus  esitended,  in  modern  times, 
to  all  contracta  and  solemn  instruments  which  are  in  writ- 
ing in  our  modern  sense,  t.  e.,  to  all  of  them  not  oral;  it 
is  not  now  limited  to  what  is  by  law  required  to  be  in  writ- 
ing. This  application  of  the  rule  rests,  in  part  at  any  rate, 
upon  a  supposed  convention  or  intent  of  the  party  or  par- 
ties in  putting  the  thing  into  writing.' 

In  this  last  case  the  fourth  section  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  retjuired  that  either  the  agreement  itself  "  or  some 
memorandum  or  note  thereof"  should  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other 
person  thereto  authorized  by  him.  The  same  statute,  in 
§  17,  as  regards  certain  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods, 
required,  as  one  of  several  alternatives,  that  there  be 
"some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing;"  and  in  S  ^i  in 
tbe  case  of  all  devises  and  bequests  of  real  estate,  that 
they  should  be  "  in  writing  and  signed  .  .  .  and  •  •  . , 
attested  .  .  .  by  three  or  four  credible  witnesses."  While 
the  statute,  in  requiring,  in  5  4,  that,  if  one  would  bring 
an  action,  he  should  have  a  writing  of  the  sort  named, 
and,  in   S   17,  a  writing  or  one   of  the  other  alternative 

'  "We  we  of  (ipinion  that  ihe  mie  rrlieil  on  W  tbe  pUintiffa  only 
kppliet  where  the  parties  (o  ui  agrecmeor  reiltKv  it  lo  vriciiig,  and  agree 
or  intend  ihnt  that  wriCiDg  shall  be  their  sgreemeni."  —  Pollock,  C.  B 
(for  the  court),  iu  Ilam'a  r.  Rickett,  4  H.  &  N.  I. 
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things,  doubtless  has  an  eye  to  the  simplicity  and  certainty 
of  evidence  in  court,  it  is  not  merely  looking  out  for  that. 
For  the  writing  must  exist  at  the  time  the  action  is 
brought;  one  obtained  after  that  time,  while  perfectly 
answering  any  requirement  of  evidence,  is  not  sufficient.^ 
The  statute,  therefore,  determines  certain  prerequisites 
to  the  bringing  of  an  action;  and  when  a  writing  is  a 
prerequisite,  it  is  only  putting  the  same  thing  in  other 
words  to  say  that  nothing  but  a  writing  will  answer.  The 
real  character  of  the  proposition  is  obscured  by  phrasing 
it  in  terms  of  evidence;  by  saying,  you  cannot  "have 
recourse  to  parol  proof;"  and  you  cannot  supplement  an 
insufficient  paper  "  by  means  of  parol  evidence,  which  the 
statute  forbids."*  The  true  proposition  is  one  of  sub- 
stantive or  procedural  law,  namely,  that  a  party  cannot 
ground  an  action  upon  an  oral  agreement,  unless  there  be 
also  a  note  of  it  in  writing,  existing  when  the  action  is 
brought. 

5.  It  is  in  the  case  of  wills,  probably,  that  one  may  see 
the  most  conspicuous  illustrations  of  the  errors  in  ques- 
tion; and  Wigram's  valuable  little  treatise*  gives  currency 
to  them.  Wigram,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  made  admi- 
rable contributions  to  the  subject,  but  in  dealing  with  con- 
struction and  interpretation,  he  accepted  too  readily  the 
current  language  of  the  books.  He  puts  it  (§  2)  as  the 
object  of  the  book  to  consider  "  under  what  restrictions  is 
the  admission  of  extrinsic  evidence  in  aid  of  the  exposition 
of  a  will  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  a  statute  which 
makes  a  writing  indispensable  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  instrument  was  made."  Of  construction,  and  of  this 
famous  book,  something  more  will  be  said  later.     But  it 

1  Tisdale  v.  Harris,  20  Pick.  9,  p.  14 ;  Bill  v.  Bament,  9  M.  &  W.  36; 
Gibson  i-.  Holland,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  1 ;  Lucas  r.  Dixon,  22  Q.  B.  D.  357  ;  Re 
Hoyle,  67  L.  T.  Rep.  674. 

^  Curtis,  J.,  in  Salmon  Falls  Man.  Co.  v.  Goddard,  14  How.  446. 

'  *'  An  Examination  of  the  Rules  of  Law  respecting  the  Admission  of 
Extrinsic  Evidence  in  Aid  of  the  Interpretation  of  Wills." 
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is  proper  to  say  here  that  the  real  subject  of  the  book 
coiicerna  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  wills.  It 
is  the  same  general  topic  very  ably  discussed  by  Hawkins 
ill  his  well-known  treatise,'  aud  in  an  earlier  paper,' where 
the  nature  of  the  inquiry  is  described  with  jienetratioo  and 
accuracy.  In  that  paper  the  special  questions  are  indi- 
cated as  being  these:  What  are  the  limits  of  inferential 
iuterpretation  ?  What  constitutes  a  sufficient  expression 
in  writing  ?  How  far  may  you  supplement  the  words,  the 
primary  expression  of  the  writer's  tuteution,  by  indica- 
tions of  it  drawn  from  extrinsic  sources  ?  And  so,  in 
Wigram'a  book,*  the  chief  question  is  not  one  of  the  ad- 
mission or  exclusion  of  extrinsic  evidence;  but  of  the 
tme  nature  and  limits  of  interpretation,  and  how  far  in- 
ferences may  be  drawn  from  extrinsic  facta  in  aid  of  it. 
The  law  of  evidence  has  little  to  say  in  answer  to  these 
questions. 

(>.  This  same  confusion  of  questions  as  to  what  case  a 
man  has  in  point  of  substantive  law,  with  other  questions 
as  to  how  he  may  prove  it,  if  he  has  one,  appears  in  a 
great  varietj'  of  other  instances.  In  cases  not  involving 
writings,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  long,  gradual 
atnelioration  of  law  and  legal  procedure,  allowing  new 
grounds  of  action  and  defence,  enlarging  the  scojte  of 
existing  actions,  and  avoiding  circuity,  — while  it  means 
admitting  evidence  which  could  not  be  given  before,  yet 
may  involve  no  change  whatever  in  the  law  of  evidence. 
New  things  may  be  done,  and  therefore  new  things  may 
l>e  proved;  and  if  new  things  may  be  proved,  other  new 
things  may  be  proved  by  way  of  meeting  them.  This  was 
the  significance  of  relief  in  equity,  —  what  could  not  be 
done  at  law  might  be  done  there;  and  if  so,  then,  of 
coarse,  pleading  and  proof  must  correspond.     Tet  all  this 

'  ■■  A  ConcUe  Tremis*  on  the  Constmction  of  Willa  "  (1863). 

'  fin  the  Principle*  o(  I^Ral  Inlprprctnliou,  with  Roferencc  eipeciBUj 
to  the  InlerpreUtioD  n[  Wills.  2  JudiciiJ  Soc.  Fapen,  398  ;  read  in  1860 
Ih/ra,  5n. 
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involved  no  change  in  tlie  rules  of  evidence.  This,  agai 
is  the  import  of  the  extension  of  equitable  defeoees, 
statute  and  at  the  common  law,  aud  even  of  the  whole  in- 
tioductioii  of  new  forniB  of  action;  namely,  that  thin^ 
can  now  be  done  which  could  not  be  done  before; 
in  one  way  which  could  not  be  done  in  another.  Whea 
ever  they  could  be  done,  of  course  they  could  be  allegf 
and  proved.  In  audi  cases,  the  new  state  of  thiogl 
is  often  expressed  by  aaying  that  evidence  of  the  : 
thing  is  admissible^  yet  it  is  plain  that  this  does  noj 
touch  the  real  character  of  the  change.  A  change  1 
taken  place  in  substantive  law  or  proceddre;  none  ii 
law  of  evidence. 

Ho  less  is  this  true  as  regards  writings,  and  the  sam0^ 
secular  process  which  has  liberalized  the  law  relating  to 
them.  In  Collins  v.  Blantern,'  as  it  seems,  it  was  first 
distinctly  held  that  illegality  of  consideration,  not  appc 
ing  upon  the  face  of  a  Iwiid,  was  a  good  defence, 
bond,  it  was  laid  down  by  the  court  (Wilniot,  C.  J.yi 
apparently  upon  a  demurrer  to  the  plea,  is  void  by  tbt 
common  law.  ''The  law  will  legitimate  the  showing  i1r< 
void  ail  initio,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  pleading; 
what  strange  absurdity  would  it  be  for  the  law  to  say  that- 
this  contract  is  wicked  and  void,  and  in  the  same  breath 
for  the  law  to  say  you  shall  not  be  permitted  to  plead  the 
facts  which  clearly  show  it  to  be  wicked  and  void."  And 
80,  fifteen  years  later,  in  Pole  r.  Harbom,*  on  a  demurrer 
to  a  like  plea.  Lord  Mansfield  said:  "There  cannot  exist 
such  an  absurdity  as  that  a  man  shall  have  a  good  defence 
to  an  action,  and  not  be  able  to  show  or  take  advantage  o 
it  either  by  pleading  or  in  evidence.  .  .  .  The  foundatioi 
is  that  you  shall  not  by  parol  impeach  a  written 
ment,  and  say  that  the  agreement  was  different;  but,  t 


>  3  WilB.  347  (1T6T);  Ame«.  Specialty  CootracU  and  Equitable  t 
leDCM,  Harv,  Law  Rev.  ix.  49,  52. 
■  9  Raat,  415  D. 
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agreeirsent  being  admitted,  the  party  may  come  and  show 
cii<>imstances  to  vitiate  the  whole  proceeding." ' 

'  Six  ceneqrieB  ago  the  Siftlutp  of  Fines,  1  Stat.  Healm.  128  (IS99), 
after  reciting  that  parties  have  lately  be^o  allawe<l  to  set  up  certain  de- 
feures  to  flues,  enact*  thai  hereafter  nu  nocb  exceptions  or  answers,  or 
■ubmitdng  them  lo  juries,  shall  lie  allowed.  During  the  period  of  the 
Year  Books  liioro  was  great  rigor  "  If  a  man,"  said  Newton,  C,  J.,  iu 
U*0  (V.  B.  19  H.  VI.  M,  93|,  ■■  levy  a  fine  of  my  lands  by  my  name.  I 
shall  have  uo  other  remeily  tlian  n  writ  of  deceit,  by  which  I  shall  recover 
damagea  act'oi^ling  to  my  loss."  "  To  be  anre,"  said  Kolwrt  Daribv,  J,,  in 
1455  (V.  B.  31  H.  VI.  U.  36),  "  if  there  be  two  Kobert  DaabieK,  and  one 
of  them  make  conumnce  of  a  matlei'  whereby  I  am  damaged,  I  can  show 
Uiat  I  am  not  the  persua.  but  that  there  is  anothpr  Kobert."  (Compare 
Carj  (ed,  KiSO),  i'i,  in  1003.)  And  iu  1596,  alxiut  llie  time  that  Bacon 
wrote  his  famau9  and  mach-abuaed  maxim  about  ambiguitiea,  the  nev 
Lord  Keeper,  Egerton  (HnberfB  case,  Cro,  Elia.  531 ;  s.  c.  12  Co.  133), 
"»wd  that  hE  had  always  noted  tUs  difference :  If  oue  of  my  name  levies 
tk  fine  of  uiy  land,  I  may  well  coafoss  and  avoid  this  Sue  Ly  showing  the 
•pedal  matcei,  for  Chat  standii  well  with  the  Sue  :  but  if  a  stranger  who  is 
not  of  my  name  leWes  a  fine  of  my  laud  in  my  name,  I  shall  not  be 
teceived  to  aver  that  I  did  not  levy  the  6  iie,  bat  another  in  my  name,  for 
that  is  merely  coutrary  to  the  record  ;  aud  so  it  ia  of  all  rBconusances  aud 
other  matters  of  record," 

But  in  this  same  case,  the  Star  Chamber,  "there  being  then  in  court 
the  Lord  Keeper  [Egertou],  Popham,  Chief  Justice.  Gawdy,  one  of  the 
jiutic»  of  the  Qneen'e  Bench,  aud  Waliusley,  one  of  the  juaticee  of  the 
ConunoD  Pleas,  aud  divers  lords."  puatslied  one  fouud  gnilty  of  procuring 
(he  penMmation  of  Alexauder  Gellibrand  En  a  fine  of  his  lauds,  and  ordered 
(hai  "  ilie  fine  levied  unto  him  shoold  be  void,  if  it  could  be  ao  done,  by 
enteriDE  a  meat  upon  the  roll,  or  otherwise  as  the  juatices  of  the  Com- 
tDon  VieBB  should  best  approve;  and  if  it  cannot  be  so  mode  void,  that 
then  Htibert,  by  One  or  othervtise.  as  Alexander  Gellibrand  should  devise, 
should  reconvey  the  land  to  him  aud  his  heirs  in  the  same  mannat  as  it 
»M  before,  or  at  the  time  levied."  Popham,  C.  J.,  thought  a  vaeal  migiit 
Iw  entered,  avoiding  the  fine,  and  cited  "  the  case  of  one  Hokomb"  where 
ilhaaiwendone.  The  date  of  this  last  c«se  was  not  given,  -To  warrant 
this,  another  precedent  was  shown,  tempore  Hen,  6."  The  Lord  Keeper. 
after  making  the  ttmnrks  c]uoteil  al«)ve,  added  :  "  But  I  conceii-e  when 
the  fraud  appears  lo  the  court,  a'  here,  they  may  weU  enter  a  imcal  upon 
the  roll,  and  so  make  it  no  flue,  although  the  party  cannot  avoid  it  by 
arerment  daring  the  time  that  it  remuns  as  a  record. 

The  direct  defence,  or  '■  averment,"  of  fraud  was  distinctly  nphsld  in 
IMI-ieoa,  in  Permoi'a  case,  in  Chancery  (3  Co.  7T;  «.  c.  S  And.  176. 
Jenk.  S531,  where  a  lessee  for  years  hod  levied  a  fine  of  the  lessor's 
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In  like  manner,  when  it  is  a  question  whether  a  writings 
complete  in  point  of  form,  was  delivered  or  ever  ttok 
effect  aa  a  contract,  deed,  or  will; '  whether,  if  it  did,  it  is 
voidable  for  fraud,^  or  amendable  for  mistake ; '  whether, 
under  a  written  contract,  you  can  set  up  a  substituted  time 
of  performance;*  whether,  in  case  of  a  deed  or  written 
transfer,  absolute  in  form,  you  can  show  that  it  was  given 
as  a  security  merely;*  whether,  under  any  circumstaneea, 
an  indorser  of  negotiable  paper  in  blank  may  set  up  an  oral 

Iftud.  The  Lord  Keeper  r^led  for  the  opinioD  of  the  two  chief  juBticea; 
and  after  coufereuce  lietweeo  cheia,  "  chej  ihought  it  necegBsrv  chat  olJ  the 
JDSticeB  of  England  auti  boioDE  of  tbe  Exchequer  ehould  be  assembled  tor 
the  rcsolotiou  of  this  great  caae."  The  qneetion,  as  AnderBon's  report  telli 
D8,  was  whether  the  plaiotifF  was  barred  by  the  fine,  and  if  so,  whether  lie 
could  have  relief  in  Chaocery,  The  chief  jestices  and  all  the  others 
agreed  Chat  the  fine  did  not  bar  the  plaintiff.  "  Aod  as  to  that  which  was 
objected,  that  it  wonld  be  mischievoas  lo  avoid  Goes  on  such  bare  arermeutii, 
it  was  auHwered  that  it  would  be  a  greater  mischief  ...  if  finoH  UHed  bf 
BDCh  covin  aod  practice  should  biud." 

Socb  a  determination  ma^'  well  have  been  helped  by  the  practice  in 
Chancery  of  relieving  against  frand  in  snch  cases  by  ordering  a  rvconTcy- 
aace.  A  case  of  that  sort  is  reported  as  of  May,  1595  (Wolby  v.  Welby, 
Tothill,  99 ;  1  Cruise,  Fines,  3d  ed.  349), 

Of  coarse,  in  allowing  new  defeoces  at  law  as  against  these  solemn  and 
sacred  assarances,  or  new  relief  in  eijnity,  the  snbstaiitire  law  of  lines  was 
changed ;  and,  this  being  so,  it  followed,  as  a  mere  matter  of  col 
the  new  matter  conld  be  pleaded  and  proved. 

'  Pym  If.  Campbell,  6  R.  &  D.  370;  Blewitt  v.  Boorum,  U9  > 
an  tntereeting  tase ;  ;wr  Peckhani,  J. 

1  Bamesly  v.  Powell,  1  Ves.  3M:  State  v.  Casi,  Si  N.  J.  Law,  77. 

"  Baker  ti.  Paine,  1  Ves.  466  (17S0) ;  "  How  can  a  mittake  in  an  agree- 
ment he  proved,  bot  by  parol  evidence  ?  Ptr  Lord  Hnrdwicko.  Ooode  i: 
Riley.  153  Moss.  R85.  Per  Uolmes,  J.,  who  remarked  i  "  It  is  not  neivs- 
sarily  fatal  that  the  evidence  is  parol  which  is  relied  on  to  sbow  that  the 
contntct  WAS  not  made  as  it  purports  on  the  face  of  the  documenc  to  have 
been  made.  There  was  a  time  when  a  man  was  iMmild  if  his  seal  was 
affixed  to  an  instrutiienl  [<y  a  stranger,  and  Against  his  will.  Bat  the 
notion  that  one  who  has  gone  throiit;h  certain  forms  of  this  sort,  even  in 
his  own  person,  is  bound  always  and  nnconditionally,  gave  way  long  aga 
to  more  delicate  conceptions." 

*  Cummings  e,  Arnold,  3  Metcalf.  ASS. 

'  Brick  r.  Brick,  98  U.  S.  514;  C.-impbell  o.  Dearborn,  109  Mnss   ; 
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agreement  that  he  waa  not  to  be  under  the  usual  obliga- 
tions of  Buch  an  mdorser; '  whether  a  principal  not  named 
IS  bound  by  an  agreemeut  in  writing  made  by  his  agent, 
orally  authorized,  or  cau  recover  on  it,  —  when  under 
seal  or  not  under  seal;^  whether  and  how  far  you  tan 
"annex  incidents"  orally  to  a  contract  in  writing;'  and 
whether  and  how  far,  after  an  agreement  in  writing,  you 
can  use  a  contemporaneous  oral,  "collateral,"  contract, 
as  it  is  called;'  —  all  these  questions,  and  many  raore  of 
the  same  sort,  although  persistently  thrown  into  the  form 
of  whether  parol  evidence  be  admissible  for  such  purposes, 
really  present  no  point  in  the  law  of  evidence.  The  true 
inquiry  is,  whether  certain  claims  or  defences  be  allowable. 
If  relief  can  be  bad  in  such  cases,  the  law  of  evidence 
lias  nothing  to  say  as  to  any  kind  of  evidence,  good  under 
its  general  rules,  which  may  be  offered  to  prove  these 
thipgs.  In  BO  far  as  extrinsic  facts  are  a  legal  basis  of 
claim  or  defence,  extrinsic  evidence  is  good  to  prove 
them. 

T.  It  will  help  to  place  the  class  of  questions  now  under 
discussion  in  their  right  point;  of  view  if  it  be  observed 
that  the  older  law  and  the  older  decisions  relating  to 
them,  were  often  mainly  concerned  in  keeping  matters 
out  of  the  hands  of  juries.     This  motive  appears  in  the 

'  MartiD  v.  CuU.  104  U.  S.  30. 

»  BriggB  V.  Paitridga,  64  N.  Y.  357.  "  It  ia  .  .  .  diJBcult,"  lays  tbe 
coDit,  "to  refODcile  the  doctrine  here  B(at«il  with  Che  rnle  that  parol 
eTitleiire  ie  inadmissible  to  cliange,  CDtar^re,  or  vary  a  written  toiilmtt." 
Tbi«  (orm  of  exprewion  disguises  the  true  difficulty,  that  of  allowing  a 
recovery  or  a  liability  opon  facts  which  oiilv  appear  extrinBicnlly, —  a 
ilifflctUty  in  point  of  sabstantive  law.  Ouco  gee  over  that,  aod  the  Uw 
at  eriilence  interposes  no  obstaeJe, 

'  Brown  B.  Byrne.  3  El.  &  Bl.  703.  Compare  a  discnssiotl  as  to  this 
iwrt  of  thing,  whore  the  contract  was  oral,  iu  tlilhcn  b.  McGlnnis,  lU 

'  Chapin  >.  Dohson.  7S  N.  T.  T4 ;  Kmmett  .-.  Penoyer,  ISI  N.  Y.  564  ; 
Nanmberg  p.  Yonng, «  N.  J.  Law.  031.  Tlie  last  ca«s  pnts  forward  ii 
doctrine  which  appears  to  W  an  extreme  and  iinpratticabla  oue.  Cola 
imn;  Browne  on  Parol  Eridcnee.  c.  xii. 
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language  of  the  Statute  of  Fines,  ^  and  in  that  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  quoted  above, ^  and  it  seems  to  have  had  its  place 
in  bringing  into  existence  the  English  Statute  of  Frauds.* 
As  to  fines,  any  notion  that  absolutely  and  under  all 
circumstances  a  fine  or  any  other  matter  of  record  was 
beyond  attack,  belongs  to  a  ruder  period  of  jurispru- 
dence than  any  known  to  our  records;  always  there  was 
power  in  the  Crown,  or  "the  king  in  parliament,*'  or  a 
regular  power  in  the  judges,  to  vacate  and  annul  such 
matters ;  *  and  when  these  things  could  be  done,  of  course 
the  evidence  was  receivable  which  was  necessary  in 
establishing  the  facts  upon  which  the  court  was  to  act. 
But  a  jury,  in  the  days  when  they  went  on  their  own 
knowledge  and  were  not  regularly  aided  by  testimony, 
when  the  doctrine  of  new  trials  had  not  developed,  and  the 
main  hold  upon  the  jury  was  through  the  attaint,  was  quite 
too  rude  a  tribunal  to  deal  with  this  sacredest  thing  in 
the  law.  It  would  have  been  preposterous  to  let  in  such  a 
body  to  revise  the  action  of  the  judges  in  making  record  of 
what  was  done  and  established  before  them.  Such  things 
seemed  less  intolerable,  as  time  went  on  and  jury  trial 
developed;  and,  accordingly,  modifications  of  the  rule 
came  in. 

It  is  an  entire  misconception  to  think  of  these  things  as 
involving  any  doctrine  in  the  law  of  evidence. 

III.  Something  has  already  been  said  of  interpre- 
tation and  construction.  A  great  part  of  the  space 
ordinarily  given  in  books  on  evidence  to  the  so-called 
"Parol  Evidence  Rule"  is  confusedly  occupied  by  this 
subject.* 

*  Supra,  407  n. 

^  Gellibrand's  case,  supra,  407  n. 
«  Sitproy  180. 

*  See  a  case  in  1220  (2  Bract.  Note  Book,  case  107),  long  before  the 
Statute  of  Fines,  where  a  collosive  fine  was  quashed.  See  also  1  ib..  Index, 
sub  voc.  Deceit. 

*  "  Perhaps,"  says  Stephen  (Dig.  Evid.,  note  to  Art.  91,  relating  to  the 
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"The  const  met  ion  or  iiitdrpretation  of  written  con- 
tracts," says  Leake,'  "consists  iu  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  the  parties  as  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  writing, 
according  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  subject  to  the  rules 
of  law."  In  this  statement  two  or  three  things  should 
l>e  noticed,  naniel}-,  that  no  distinction  is  made  between 
construction  and  interpretation ; '  that  the  process  is  said 
to  be  that  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  parties  so  far 
only  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  writing;  and  that  the  i?ou- 
trolling  authority  is  recognized  of  rules  of  language  and 
rules  of  law.  As  regards  these  controlling  rules  and  prin- 
ciples it  has  been  well  said:  "All  latitude  of  construction 
must  submit  to  this  restriction ;  namely,  that  the  wordt 
may  bear  the  sense  which,  by  construction,  is  put  upon 
them.  If  we  step  beyond  this  line,  we  no  longer  construe 
men's  deeds,  but  make  deeds  for  them."'  Obviously,  this 
is  no  rule  of  evidence;  it  is  one  of  the  limitations  upon 
the  process  of  construction;  nor  does  it  change  the  real 
nature  of  this  limitation  when  courts  inadequately  express 
it  by  saying  that  "evideuce  is  not  admissible"  to  prove 
what  is  thus  excluded.* 

To  say  that  the  words  must  be  capable  of  bearing  the 
sense  imputed  to  them,  is  to  recognize  that  there  must  be 
what  is  called  "a  sufficient  expression."  How  do  we  find 
out  whether  there  be  a  sufficient  expression  ?  Not  merely, 
in  case  of  a  real  question,  by  contemplating  the  words  ot 
the  text;  but  also  by  comparing  them  with  persons,  facts, 
and  things  outside.     They  are  the  words  of  a  particular 


inwrprfUtioii  of  docDinentB),  "the  lubjecC-matHir  of  this  KitU'le  dota  not 
{all  Htrirtlj'  witbiu  the  law  nt  evideni^." 

'  Dig.  Cnt.  al7. 

'  It  kppearB  that  neEthar  common  image  nor  pmcrical  conveDlence  in 
lenl  diKtiHiona  snppons  the  rliilinrtioii,  taken  by  Dr,  Lietwr  in  his 
"Ugalwil  Politirail  Hermem-niipn  "  f-  1.9  8:  «•  3.  5  ^)-  l>et«'een  inter- 
prctAtlon  anil  confltnit-tian,     1  shall  not  ilm'rimiaate  them. 

"  Eyre,  C.  B.,  in  Gibson  r.  Minet.  I  H.  Bl.  p.  615  (1:91)  ;  cited  ud 
applied  in  United  State*  t>.  U.  R  R.  R.  Co.,  99  U.  S.  S6. 

*  Block  V.  Batcheliler.  120  Mniu.  1'1. 
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gjQi'SQD,  one  or  mori? ;  auil  tlie  question  is,  what  do  his  word 
mean  1  what  is  the  ineaDing  of  the  words,  in  bis  mouth  7 
Whatever  technical  rules  there  be  for  construing  legal 
language,  whatever  legal  rules  for  construing  ordinary 
language,  whatever /(Wmn /acic  rules  anJ  presumptions,  — 
these  must  all  be  allowed  their  proper  application;  and,  nt 
the  end  of  it  all,  the  sound  judgment  of  the  trained  judi- 
cial mind,  and,  perhaps,  the  practical  experience  of  a  jnry, 
must  be  appealed  to.  There  must  be  no  addition  to  the 
text  of  what  is  not  in  it.  But  when  is  a  thing  "in  it"? 
It  may  be  said  to  be  there  when  a  mind  fully  informed, 
and  doing  no  violence  to  the  rules  of  language  and  of 
legal  construction,  may  reasonably  find  it  there.  This 
question  is  discussed  bj  Wigram  in  connection  with  bis 
third  proposition;*  and  his  answer  is,  "The  court  .  .  . 
must  be  satisfied  .  .  .  ;  and  no  other  rule  can  in  the 
abstract  be  laid  down."  It  is  a  question  more  deeply 
considered  by  Hawkins,'  who  gives  the  same  ana 

One  thing,  however,    is  certain,    and  it  is  excellentli^ 
brought  out  by  Hawkins,  —  no  man  or  court  is  compete 
or  fully  equipped  for  dealing  with  this  question  v 
not  carefully  reflected   upon    the   nature  and    necessa] 
imperfections  of  language,  and  of  all  written  expressionl!" 
Such  a  person  in  approaching  the  question  will   remind 
himself  that  he  has  no  right  to  expect  more  of  written 
language  than  it  is  ca]>able  of,  or  more  care  in  the  use  of 
it  than  fallible  creatures,  subject  to  time  and  accident,  oao-'J 
reasonably  supply.     For  a  consideration  of  this  aspect  a 
the  subject  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  discussion  abov^ 
referred  to.     By  leave  of  the  learned  author,  I  have  ij 
serted  it  in  an  appendix.'    He  has  well  pointed  out  t 
owing  to  these  imperfections  of  language,  to  the  facts  tlialj 
it  is  not,  in  itself,  a  perfect  "code  of  signals,"  and  that  it"" 
is  not  used  with  perfect  accuracy,  there  arises  a  necessity 

1  Extrins.  ET.pl.  126-129. 

>  Prioc.  of  Lfgal  Inter]).,  2  Jariil.  Soc.  Paperi.  398  ;  infra,  il'. 
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to  look  for  other  indications  of  intention,  outside  the  text. 
"Interpretation,"  be  says,  "  is  a  collecting  of  the  intent 
from  all  available  signs  or  marks,  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
existence  of  a  sufficient  expression  of  that  intent  in  the 
single  set  of  signs  called  language.  .  .  .  The  possibility 
of  proceeding  in  the  inquiry  after  the  writer's  meaning 
beyond  the  point  at  which  the  meaning  of  the  words  fails, 
is  dependent  on  the  assumption  that  a  perfect  written 
expression  is  not  essential  to  the  legal  validity  of  the 
writing.  ...  A  law  .  .  .  which  enjoined  a  perfect 
written  expression,  would  be  impossible  to  be  obeyed,  and 
tlie  command  which  gives  rise  to  the  necessity  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  a  legal  writing,  must  be  interpreted  according  to 
its  spirit.  .  .  .  The  question  ...  is  not  what  the  writer 
meant,  but  what  he  has  authorized  the  interpreter  to  say 
it  is  probable  was  his  meaning.  But  if  there  be  a  total 
absence,  not  merely  of  intent,  but  of  iiidiria,  of  marks  or 
signs  from  which  it  is  reasonably  to  be  collected,  .  .  . 
it  is  clear  the  process  of  interpretation  must  stop  for  want 
of  materials.  ,  .  .  The  meaning  of  the  words  ...  is 
important  in  two  ways:  as  a  sign  of  the  intent,  and  as  a 
ronditton  necessary  to  the  legal  validity  of  the  writing. 
As  a  sign  of  the  intent,  it  has  yielded  so  far  as  to  admit 
of  other  marks  or  signs  being  combined  with  it;  as  a  legal 
requirement,  its  necessity  remains.  .  .  .  [Interpretation 
is]  a,  process  of  reasoning  from  probabilities,  a  process  of 
remedying  by  a  sort  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  the  imper- 
fections of  human  language  and  jiowers  of  using  lan- 
gu^e,  a  process  whose  limits  are  necessarily  indefinite, 
and  yet  continually  requiring  to  be  practically  determined ; 
—  and  not  ...  a  mere  operation  requiring  the  use  of 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  a  mere  inquiry  into  the  mean- 
ing of  words." 

Among  these  extrinsic  facts,  these  outward  "marks 
and  signs,"  from  which,  as  thus  explained,  in  connection 
with  the  words  of  the  document,  and  not  from  these 
words  alone,  the  intention  embodied  in  the  written  ex- 
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pression  is  to  be  collected,  there  is  one  thing  which 
cannot,  under  our  law,  be  used,  namely,  extrinsic  expres- 
sions of  the  writer  as  to  his  intention  in  the  writing. 
This  is  usually  and  rightly  regarded  as  an  excluding  rule 
of  evidence. 

Of  this  single  limitation  upon  the  free  and  full  range 
among  extrinsic  facts,  in  aid  of  interpretation,  the  writer 
from  whom  I  have  just  quoted  points  out,'  as  others  have 
done,  that  it  does  not  rest  upon  any  lack  of  materiality 
and  probative  value  in  such  direct  statements  of  intention, 
but  upon  the  impolicy  and  danger  of  using  them.  After 
mentioning  that  the  preamble  of  a  statute  is  constantly 
referred  to  in  aid  of  the  interpretation  of  the  enactment, 
he  neatly  adds,  that  this  fact  "would,  one  should  have 
thought,  have  prevented  its  ever  being  supposed  that  in- 
tention, qua  intention,  was  a  matter  with  which  the  inter- 
preter had  no  business  to  concern  himself. "  ^  Of  course, 
as  was  just  said,  there  are  reasons  for  rejecting  such  ex- 
trinsic expressions ;  and  yet  in  other  systems  of  law  they 
are  not  wholly  rejected,  but  only  "subjected  to  severe 
scrutiny." 

Let  us  trace  the  development  and  illustrate  the  charac- 
ter of  some  of  these  matters  in  the  case  of  wills.  In  so 
far  as  it  was  true,  before  and  after  the  Statute  of  Wills, 
in  1540,*  that  writing  was  not  legally  necessary  to  a  will, 
no  doctrine  about  writings  had  any  necessary  application 
to  these  dispositions  of  property.  Doubtless,  wills  very 
often  were  in  writing,  when  this  form  was  not  legally 
necessary;  and  then,  of  course,  there  was  scope  for  such 
a  doctrine.*  The  Statute  of  Wills,  in  allowing,  generally, 
a  devise  of  lands,  required  writing,  but  it  did  not  require 

1  2  Jurid.  Soc.  314 ;  infra,  591. 

2  Stat.  32  H.  VIII.  c.  1  ;  and  compare  Stat.  34  &  35  H.  VIII.  c.  5 
(1542-1543). 

^  As  regards  the  earlier  usages  in  the  matter  of  pntting  wills  in  writing, 
see  1  Swinb.  Testaments,  ii.  5  ;  2  Black  Book  Adm.  71  ;  Y.  B.  20  &  21 
Edw.  I.  264 ;  1  Calendar  of  Wills,  I^ndon  Court  of  Husting,  Introduction, 
pp.  xliv,  xlv,  and  passim. 
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si^n&ture.'  The  Statute  of  Frauds  (S  5),  in  1676,  in  the 
case  of  wills  uf  real  e:itate,  added  the  requii-ementH  of 
Kiguature  and  attesting  witoesees;  but  as  to  peraouaity 
(SS  19-23),  it  required  no  more  than  writing.  It  was  not 
until  the  "  Wilis  Act,"  in  1837,'  that  tlie  aawe  formalities 
were  necessary,  in  England,  for  all  wills. 

1.  In  1508,*  where  a  man  had  devised  land  to  his  nephew, 
and  the  nephew  died,  leaving  a  son,  and  the  testator 
thereafter  orally  Cold  the  son  that  he  should  have  all  which 
the  will  had  given  his  father,  it  was  held  that  the  sou 
took  nothing.  '*  All,"  said  the  court,  "  that  can  make  the 
devise  effectual  ought  to  he  in  writing.  ...  No  will  is 
within  the  statute  but  that  wliicfa  is  in  writing;  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  all  which  is  effectual  and  to 
the  purpose  must  be  in  writing,  without  seeking  aid  of 
words  not  written."  In  1587,*  where  one  had  left  land 
to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  his  eldest  son,  and  if  be  die 
without  issue,  to  his  two  daughters  in  fee,  —  on  the  death 
of  the  testator,  the  eldest  son  was  living,  and  also  a  son 
of  his,  who  was  tenant  in  the  action.  The  defendant's 
witnesses  swore  to  declarations  of  the  testator  that  the 
daughters  were  to  have  nothing  so  long  as  the  eldest  son 
had  issue  of  his  body;  "but  the  court  utterly  rejected  the 
matter." 

2.  Id  a  famous  case,  in  1591,'  there  was  a  question  n[K)n  a 

>  See  •  case  in  Keilner,  209,  |il.  9  (IAr>:-l»a8),  where  nne  Atkiua, 
b*iag  culled  tii  prefMire  n  last  will  for  Heury  Browne,  took  fnll  iiotec, 
carried  them  home,  soil  wrote  out  the  will,  fininhiDg  it  before  twelve 
n'cliM'k  at  nooD.  On  rarrjiTi);  this  lo  Browne'*  honse  to  read  and  deliver 
ll  tn  liini,  within  half  «n  liirar  after  twelve,  he  found  chat  the  lestatui 
hail  died  M  twelves  "  The  clear  opinion  uf  all  the  jnsticea  wa*  that  thii 
WW  «  ^{ood  will  in  writing,  iniule  aci'urdiug  to  the  statnte  of  the  }-ear  32 
II.  VIII."  In  like  manner,  lo-day,  nndonhtedlj,  there  exist*  a  contract 
tn  vritiui;,  if  the  purlieu  su  nrr.iuge,  without  sigDiKure.  Blackhorn,  Sale, 
l«t  ml.  tn,  44. 

*  Sl«.  I  Vict,  c  S6,  %  9, 

*  BrBK  V.  Rigilon.  Plowd.  340 

*  Challoner  r.  Bowver,  1  Leon.  TO. 

*  The  Lunl   Chevuej-'a  raee,  5   Co.   68.     lu   the   statement  of    this 
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devise  by  Sir  Thomas  Cheyney,  made  in  1558-9,  to  his  ifeon 
Henry  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  remainder  to  Thomas 
Cheyney  of  Woodley  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  on 
condition  "  that  he  or  they,  or  any  of  theviy  shall  not  alien, 
discontinue,"  etc.  In  the  Court  of  Wards  the  question 
was  whether  this  condition  extended  to  the  son  of  the 
devisor  and  his  heirs,  or  only  applied  to  Thomas  Cheyney 
of  Woodley  and  his  heirs.  This  sort  of  question  was  an 
old  one.^  As  against  those  claiming  under  Henry,  the 
question  was  whether  the  opposing  party  "should  be 
received  to  prove  by  witnesses  that  it  was  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  devisor  to  include  his  son  and  heir  within 
these  words  of  the  condition  (he  or  they),  .  .  .  but  Wray 
and  Anderson,  Chief  Justices,  on  conference  had  with 
other  justices,  resolved  that  he  should  not  be  received  to 
such  averment  out  of  the  will,  for  the  will  concerning 
lands,  etc.,  ought  to  be  in  writing,  and  the  construction  of 
wills  ought  to  be  collected  from  the  words  of  the  will  in 
writing,  and  not  by  any  averment  out  of  it;  for  it  would 
be  full  of  great  inconvenience  that  none  should  know  by 
the  written  words  of  a  will  what  construction  to  make  or 
advice  to  give,  but  it  should  be  controlled  by  collateral 
averments  out  of  the  will." 

The  reader  will  observe  the  reasons  here  given,  namely, 
as  wills  of  land  must  be  in  writing,  so  the  construction  of 
them  must  be  collected  from  the  written  words,  and  not  by 
any  averment  outside  of  them ;  —  since  people  should  be 
able  to  understand  and  give  advice  upon  wills  from  the 
written  words.  This  offer  is  not  conceived  of  as  in  the 
earlier  cases,  just  cited,  as  putting  forward  extrinsic  matter 
which  is  contrary  to  the  words  of  the  will,  or  which  adds 
to  them,  and  asking  to  have  effect  given  to  it  as  if  it  were 

case  in  Moore,  727,  the  report  is  more  detailed,  mdre  intelligi))le,  and 
apparently  more  aecnrate ;  but  the  decision  is  not  given.  Coke's  re- 
port, for  the  purposes  which  he  has  in  hand,  appears  to  be  substantially 
accurate. 

1  Infra,  423  and  ilote. 
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duly  written  out  as  a  will;  but  as  offering  it,  in  aid  of 
construction,  in  a  case  where  a  will  uses  words  which, 
on  their  face,  admit  of  either  application,  yet  fix  upon 
neither.  It  should  be  observed  that  we  do  not  know  just 
how  this  question  came  up;  all  that  is  said  in  either 
report  is  that  "it  was  a  question."  Kor  are  we  told  what 
the  facta  were  which  were  offered  iu  order  to  prove  "the 
intent  and  meaning."  But  the  subsequent  discussion  seems 
to  identify  the  offer,  in  legal  effect,  with  that  of  direct 
statements  of  intention;  for,  as  contrasted  with  this  case,  it 
is  presently  said,  that  in  equivocation  of  names,  '"  be  may 
produce  witnesses  to  prove  his  father's  intent,  —  that  he 
thought  the  other  to  be  dead,  or  that  be,  at  the  time  of  the 
will  named,  named  his  son  John  the  younger,  and  the 
writer  left  out  the  addition  of  the  younger."  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  the  judges  identify  the  question  of  evi- 
dence with  that  of  pleading;  it  is  "an  averment  out  of  the 
will "  that  is  bad,  !.  e.,  an  allegation  in  pleading.  To  say 
that  you  cannot  have  an  averment  of  facts  is  to  say  that 
yon  cannot  have  an  issue  on  it.  you  cannot  go  to  the  jury 
on  it.  Here,  the  question  being  whether  the  party  "  should 
be  received  to  prove  by  witnesses"  the  intent  of  the 
devisor,  the  answer  is  that  he  cannot,  because  he  may  not 
have  saeh  an  averment,  ». «.,  he  cannot,  in  such  a  case, 
found  any  claim  on  the  intent.  We  may  observe,  then, 
that  the  difficulty  is  not  conceived  of  as  one  in  the  law  of 
Avidenoe,  —  as,  indeed,  we  might  be  pretty  sure  it  would 
not  be,  at  so  early  a  period. 

But  there  is  more  in  this  report.  It  became  necessary 
to  discriminate  that  exceptional  case  above  alluded  to, 
familiar  in  all  systems  of  law.  For  centuries  there  had 
arisen  certain  familiar  questions  of  ambiguity.  In  matters 
of  record,  in  specialties,  and  in  other  writings,  there  had 
often  been  occasion  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  a  name  or 
description  equally  fitting  two  or  more  persons,  places,  or 
things.  The  wrong  man  having  the  right  name  was  often 
in  trouble.  He  had  been  arrested  and  brought  into  court 
S7 
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on  an  exigent  in  outlawry;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  fine  or  a 
common  recovery,  he  had  had  his  land  claimed  by  another; 
or  he  was  sued  on  a  bond  given  by  another;  or  himself 
claimed  a  devise  intended  for  another.  These  situations 
and  the  like  are  familiar  all  through  the  Year  Books.  ^ 
The  doctrine  has  already  been  mentioned '  that  although,  if 
a  man  were  to  levy  a  fine  on  my  lands  in  my  name,  I  should 
lose  my  land,  yet  if  there  were  two  of  my  name  "  I  can 
show  that  I  am  not  the  person,  but  that  there  is  another." 
Under  such  circumstances  one  of  the  persons  could  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  operation  of  the  fine,  because  this  still  left 
it  operative  upon  another;  this  averment  could  ''stand  with 
the  words."  Long  before  that,  the  civilians,  also,  like  the 
dramatists,  had  sharpened  their  wits  upon  complicated 
imaginary  mischances  of  such  personages.  For  example, 
a  scholastic  question  was  put  forward  thus:  There  were 
two  brothers,  of  the  same  name,  and  extraordinarily  like 
each  other.  Each  begat  a  boy,  so  like  his  cousin  that 
neither  of  the  fathers  knew  them  apart;  they  had  the  same 
name,  and  each  was  loved  and  treated  as  his  own  by  both 
fathers.  By  and  by,  both  boys  went  to  Bologna  as  stu- 
dents ;  one  died  there :  both  the  fathers  died ;  the  surviving 
boy  returned  home  and  laid  claim  to  the  inheritance  of 
both  the  fathers,  as  having  reckoned  each  of  them  to 
be  his  own,  and  having  been  treated  by  each  as  his 
son.  The  question  was  whether  he  could  have  both  in- 
heritances, or  neither,  or  either  one.  The  matter  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  all  ways,  and  finally  it  is  resolved  thus : 
As  a  matter  of  strict  law  he  can  have  neither,  because  he 
does  not  clearly  make  out  his  claim.  But  on  equitable 
grounds  he  shall  have  that  inheritance  which  seems  most 
likely  to  be  his.' 

1  Walter  Brunne's  case,  PI.  Ab.  280,  col.  I  (1287) ;  Fitz.  Ab.  Fejf,  56  ; 
8.  c.  47  Ed.  III.  16, 29  (1373) ;  Y.  B.  11  H.  VI.  13  (1432) ;  Coteler  p.  Hall. 
5  Ed.  IV.  (Long  Quint)  40  b,  1465  ;  8.  c.  /6.  48  b,  54  b,  74  b,  80  b,  90, 97  b. 
and  Y.  B.  5  Ed.  IV.  6,  6 ;  Y.  B.  11  H.  VII.  6,  4  (1496). 

2  Supra,  407  n. 

^  Azo,  Qtiastiones,  ed.  Landsberg  (Freiburg,  1888),  38-44,  IL    Azo 
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The  established  doctrine  in  our  law,  in  this  class  of 
cases,  was  that  the  intention  should  govern.  Clearly, 
only  one  person  or  thing  was  intended.  Either  one  was 
adequately  described  if  taken  alone,  but  neither  was  dis- 
criminated; an  infirmity  in  the  written  expression  left  it 
uncertain  which  was  meant.  This  was  a  strait  from  which 
tliere  was  no  outlet;  unless,  indeed,  you  looked  beyond  the 
paper,  and  gave  efifect  to  extrinsic  matter  in  aid  of  eon- 
stnietion.  So  far,  therefore,  as  men  dreamed  of  interpret- 
ing records  or  any  other  writings  without  using  extrinaio 
matter  as  a  lamp  to  read  them  by,  here  was  a  situation 
that  forever  tended  to  undeceive  them.' 

it  will  b«  rempmli«reJ,  won  a  famuns  protestor  of  law  Rt  Bologna,  at  the 
btgitmilig  ot  tltc  cbirteeath  century,  nud  the  source  of  much  tlint  is  found 
in  BmctdD :  a?  mav  be  Men  in  Maitland,  Srleci  Panagee  from  BraclOH  and 
Am  ;  being  vol.  liii.  of  the  Selilen  Society  FablicacionB. 

'  There  were  other  provocationa  in  the  eame  direction.  It  was  dearlj 
recuguiied  in  tilander,  wbethei  writteo  or  oral,  that  tbe  meaning  of  wordi 
maj  depend  upon  the  circumataoceB  ander  which  thej  are  uttered.  In 
1577  (the  Lord  CiomweH's  case.  4  Cq.  Rep.  It  b,  "  the  first  cause  which 
the  author  of  this  hook,  who  wa»  of  cunnsel  with  the  cJefendant,  moved  in 
the  King's  Bench  "),  the  coart  is  reported  as  saying  that  "  in  case  of 
■lander  by  voids,  the  seuw  of  the  words  ought  to  be  taken,  and  the  aeose 
of  theiu  appeara  hy  the  caiue  and  occasion  of  spealiing  of  them.  ■  .  ■  Tha 
defendant's  counsel  liaie  dune  well  to  show  the  spvi'Ial  matters  by  which 
the  aenpe  o(  this  word  (wdition)  appeara  upon  the  coherence  of  all  the 
word*."  And  Coke  go««  on  to  tell  his  reader  to  note  "  an  excellent  point 
o[  learning  in  actions  for  slander,  to  observe  the  occasion  and  cause  of 
■peaking  of  them,  and  how  it  may  be  pleaded  in  the  defendant's  excuse," 
and  to  beware  of  a  hasty  demurrer  in  such  caraa. 

Id  contiacta.  alao.  it  wna  always  recognized  that  familiar  words  may 
haie  different  meoulnga  in  different  places,  so  that ''  every  borgun  us  to 
iDcfa  a  thing  shall  have  relation  to  the  custom  of  the  country  where  it  ia 
made"  IKeilwey,  S7,  3.  in  the  Ex.  Ch.  In  I5n5).  In  Baker  •:  faine, 
I  Ve«.  p.  4A9  (17501.  Lord  Hanlwicke,  in  a  mercantile  case  of  sale,  re- 
marked :  "  All  contracts  of  this  kind  depend  on  the  usage  of  trade.  .  .  . 
On  tn«r(«ntile  coutracli  relating  to  insarancea.  etc.,  conrla  of  law  examine 
ami  h«ar  witnesses  of  what  is  the  nsage  and  nndcmtandlng  of  merchant* 
convenant  therein :  for  they  have  a  style  jiecnliar  to  themselves,  which  ia 
short,  yet  is  understood  by  them,  and  must  he  the  rule  of  construction." 
The  development  of  the  mercantile  law  by  the  nse  of  special  juries  In 
vnlved  ■  recognition  of  these  same  ideas. 
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Coke,  iu  his  report  of  the  Lord  Cheyney's  case,  after 
what  is  stated  above,  goes  on  to  deal  with  this  old,  familiar 
instance:  "But  if  amaJi  has  two  sons,  both  baptized  by  the 
name  of  John,  and  conceiving  that  the  elder  (who  bad 
been  long  absent)  is  dead,  devises  his  land  by  his  will  in 
writing  to  his  sun  John  generally,  and  in  truth  the  elder 
is  living;  in  this  case  the  younger  son  may,  in  pleading 
or  in  evidence,  allege  the  devise  to  him,  and  if  it  be  denied, 
he  may  produce  witnesses  to  prove  his  father's  intent, 
that  he  thought  the  other  to  be  dead;  or  that  he  at  the 
time  of  the  will  made,  named  his  son  John  the  younger, 
and  the  writer  left  out  the  addition  of  the  younger;  for  iu 
47  Ed.  3,  16  b,"eto.;  —  and  then  he  cites  a  famous  case 
of  two  William  Peynels,  in  1373,  and  discriminates  such 
cases  on  the  ground  that  they  involve  no  "secret,  invisible 
averment."  "He  who  sees  the  will  .  .  .  ought  at  bis 
peril  to  inquire  which  John  the  testator  intended,  which 
may  easily  be  known  by  him  who  wrote  the  will,  and 
others  who  were  privy  to  his  intent."  But  if  the  intent 
be  not  ascertainable,  the  will,  we  are  then  told,  is  void 
for  uncertaijity ;  since  the  law  makes  no  construction  in 
favor  of  either,  giving  it  to  him  whom  the  father  intended, 
"aud  for  waut  of  proof  of  such  intent  the  will  ...  is 
void.'" 

'  In  the  Tear  Book  from  which  Coke  cites  it,  this  cbw  It  reported 
tnbatautiaJlj  u  foUowB :  "  WUIum.  sou  of  Robert  Peynel.  bringi  s  Scirr 
Faciat  on  a  fioe  levied  betweeo  this  Robert  and  others,  by  wbkh  ...  [a 
muiior  wait  f^raoted  aud  reudered]  to  this  same  Robert,  awl  WiUiun ;  nrnl 
the  younger  son  sneB  the  Ueueof  the  eldest  »oa.  Fallhorp  {lot  ibe  defend- 
RDt)  told  how  the  ramaiuiler  woa  tailed  lo  lii«  father  .  .  .  and  Iti>b#n 
died,  and  his  father  entered  and  died  wiaed,  and  he  ia  now  iii  aa 
heir.  Haila  (for  the  pUintiff)  Baid  that  the  fine  was  letied  to  tbe  intent 
lo  pre  (he  inheritance  to  hJra,  and  therefore  the  part  o{  the  flue  wu  de- 
liyered  to  hin  by  hie  fathec  Robert  at  the  time  of  hia  death.  —  maLiog 
protestation  that  he  did  not  scknovrledge  that  there  wax  any  trtrh  William. 
oldest  eon  of  Robert,  or  tlinl  he  survived  hit  (atlier.  or  wm  wised ;  for  be 
died  in  Hoberfs  lifetime.  Ftkchkoen  (C.J.),  This  is  only  evidence :  it 
cannot  make  an  issae  in  law  or  fact,  whether  the  fine  was  levied  to  the 
Intent  ol  giving  the   inherilauce   to  one  or  to  the  other.    Biuti/  theu 
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This  problem  and  this  solutioiL  of  it  vere  also  fonnd  iii 
We  Roman  law.     In  the  Digest  we   read  a  response  of 


(Old  thBt  ilip  fine  wa»  levied  to  gire  the  inheriiance  tnhim,  —  making  pro- 
testation  as  before.     Ferny  (for  the  defeudaut),  the  fine  vas  levied  ta 


gire  the  inherit} 

Brooke  ia  givtag  this  case  (Abr.  finti,  38,  an 
Btaiiding  what  ie  eaid  in  the  report,  adds  to  his  me 
BO  see  an  i»»ne  on  the  iateut ;  and  see  12  II.  VII.  I 
inanon  uf  upper  S.  and  Lower  S,.  and  leviu  n  ilii 


etaall  be  taken  a 


that  n 


:  Notnie,  G3),  notwith- 
norandtitn  of  it ;  "  And 
thut  H'hpre  a  tniui  has 
of  the  manor  of  S..  it 


ir  of  the  two  about  which  thev  conferred  and 


had  niuvereatioD.  and   which  t 


.  The 


intent  shall  be  taken ;  that  is,  the  manor  tliall  pa^s  which  the  conusor 
iuleuded  ahouhl  pass." 

Fitzherbert's  accoant  of  it  fFtf.  £6)  is  Uken  from  another  report. 
W.  here  figures  as  the  bob  of  R.  H.  "  flam,  {stmble,  Hannemerc).  Hb 
•hall  not  have  execntion,  for  R.  H.  had  a  fwn  older  than  yon,  named  W., 
nhu  WM  oui  father,  and  there  »iw  a  talk  between  J.  and  K.  H.  that  W. 
(he  oldest  son  should  marrj  il.'e  daughter,  and  tlie  remainder  be  tailed  to 
xnr  father,  the  oldest,  according  to  the  jiurport  of  the  fine  ;  and  there- 
upon the  fine  was  levied,  and  then  II.  died,  aod  our  father  entered,  and 
died  seised,  and  we  entered  as  heir.  Hnity  (for  the  plaintiff).  The 
flae  was  levied  to  the  intent  that  we  shonld  inherit,  and  therenpon 
K.  H.  at  the  time  of  his  death  deli>ere<l  us  a  part  of  the  fine.  FtHciiiitEx 
(C.  J.},  Yon  shall  not  take  issue  on  the  intent,  tor  the  intent  does  not  lia 
in  averment.  Bnt  if  I  lease  land  for  life,  remainder  to  one  W,  T.  \iy  fine, 
and  there  are  two  W.  T.'s  in  the  coontrji.  I  say  that  he  who  first  hsppeni 
upon  the  remainder  shall  not  keep  it  againut  the  other,  if  he  cannot  prore 
(hat  the  remainder  was  tailed  to  him  hy  his  name,  and  that  he  was  the 
Hune  person.  Btlknap.  We  understand  tbet  if  the  remainder  be  tailed 
to  V!.  T.,  and  there  be  two  W.  T.'s,  father  and  son.  the  father  shall  havs 
it.  FrnrnsiiB".  He  to  whom  the  remainder  is  uiled  shall  have  it.  and 
no  other."  The  reporter  adds :  "  //rt«(y,  becanse  of  the  court's  opinion, 
(aid.  the  remainder  was  tailed  to  iis  ns  the  fine  purports.  Readv.  Han. 
It  was  tailed  to  our  father,  and  not  to  jon.     Ready.    Et  alii  <  raulra." 

It  mar  l«  surmised  that  Brooke  misconceives  this  case.  The  court 
•eeni  clearlj*  to  refuse  an  issue  upon  intention,  and  pnts  the  matter  solidlj 
on  the  question,  so  far  as  the  pleading  goes,  "  Who  Is  it  that  the  docn- 
inenl  calls  for  T "  The  court  at  that  period  11373)  is  not  tronbling  itself 
u  to  how  the  jnry  is  going  to  deal  with  the  (jnestion.  Doubtless,  if  they, 
or  any  of  them,  shonld  happen  to  have  tidings  of  any  declarations  of  th« 
writer,  theae  would  have  their  fnll  natural  effect  in  influencing  the  verdict. 
As  lo  potting  evidential  tnatter  into  ihe  pleadings,  and  why  yon  should 
luert  it  there,  and  how.  and  bow  mocb,  —  a  centnry  and  a  half  of  euHoua 
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Paulus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era : 
Duo  sunt  Titiiy  pater  et  filius ;  datus  est  tutor  Tititis,  nee 
apparet  de  quo  sensit  testator,  Quaero,  quid  sit  juris  f 
Mespondit,  is  datus  est  quern  dare  se  testator  sensit.  Si  id 
non  apparet,  non  jus  deficit,  sed  probatio,  Igitur  neuter 
est  tutor.^  At  about  the  same  period,  or  a  little  earlier, 
from  Ulpian  we  have  this:  Quod  vero  quis  obscurius  in 
testamento  vel  nuncupate  vel  scribit,  an  post  solemnia 
explanare  possit,  quaeritur ;  ut  puta  Stichum  [the  name  of 
a  slave]  legaverat,  quumplures  haberet,  nee  declaravit  de  quo 
sentiret ;  Titio  legavit,  quum  multos  Titios  arnicas  haheret ; 
erraverat  in  nominej  vel  praenomine,  vel  cognomine,  quum 
in  corpore  non  errasset ;  poteritne  postea  declarare,  de  quo 
senserit?  Et  puto,  posse  ;  nihil  enim  nunc  dat^  sed  datum 
signifi^at.^  In  the  last  passage,  the  difference  between  the 
Roman  law  and  ours  will  be  observed.  The  question  is 
there  treated  as  a  general  one,  and  what  is  allowed  in  cases 
of  equivocation  is  good,  also,  in  case  of  any  ordinary  error 
of  description. 

3.  It  was  probably  a  little  later  than  Cheyney's  case  * 
when  Bacon  wrote  his  Maxim  25  (sometimes  23),  to 
the  effect  that  where  an  ambiguity  in  a  writing  is  made 
apparent  only  by  what  is  extrinsic  to  the  writing,  you 
may  correct  it  by  extrinsic  matter;  Ambiguitas  verborum 
latens  verificatione  suppletur ;  nam  quod  ex  facto  oritur 
ambiguum  verificatione  toUitur,  This  maxim,  like  the 
language  in  Coke's  report,  imports  that  some  inquiry  into 
extrinsic  facts  is  necessary.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  obvious 
enough,  for  wills  and  deeds  talk  about  extrinsic  things, 

and  important  discussion  {supra,  114-119)  had  been  fi^oing  on  in  the 
courts  between  the  date  of  this  case  and  the  writing  of  Brooke*8  Abridg- 
ment. Long  before  Brooke's  time,  as  it  seems,  it  had  come  to  be  allowed 
that  you  could  have  *'  an  averment ''  of  intention  in  such  a  case  as 
Peynel's;  but  at  the  date  of  that  case  it  was  otherwise. 

1  Dig.  xxvi.  2,  30. 

2  Dig.  xxviii.  2,  21. 

•  Not  later  than  1.596-97.  See  preface  to  Bacon's  Maxims,  first 
published  in  1629  or  1630. 
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and  these  have  to  be  identified;^  but  it  was  not  always 
remembered.  The  maxim  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
Bacon's  own;  it  was  well  on  towards  two  centuries  before 
the  profession  took  it  up.  It  is  likely  enough  that  Lord 
Chejney's  ease  suggested  it.  The  intuitus  of  it,  and  the 
stftte  of  professional  opinion  to  which  it  was  addressed, 
may  be  appreciated  if  one  observes  the  amazing  pedantry 
of  legal  discussion  in  those  days,  in  cases  where  the  cod- 
stniution  of  writings  was  in  question;  e.  3.,  in  the  famous 
case  of  the  Surrey  Hospital.' 

Bacon  seems  to  bave  invented  the  phrases  amblguitas 
latent  and  amhiguitag  jiatem.  Quite  in  the  way  of  the 
conceptions  of  that  time,  he  says  that  an  ambiguity  whicli 
appears  in  the  writing  itself  can  only  be  cured  by  the  writ- 
ing itself;  i.  e.,  by  merely  construing  the  writing,  or,  in 
some  cases,  —  as  where  one  who  has  a  hundred  acres  gives 
ten  acres,  —  by  allowing  to  the  donee  the  choice.  He  puts 
the  case  of  giviDg  laud  to  I.  D.  and  I.  S.  et  haeredUifie,* 
without  saying  whose  heirs,  and  then  the  question  in 
Cheyney's  case,  and  adds  that  this  sort  of  thing  "cannot 
be  holpen  by  averment,"  "  for  that  were  to  make  all  deeds 
hollow  and  subject  to  averments,  and  so,  in  effect,  that  to 
pass  without  deed  which  the  law  appointeth  shall  not  pass 
but  by  deed."  This  he  is  careful  to  make  applicable  to 
wills  as  well  as  deeds :  "  So  if  a  man  give  land  in  tail, 
though  it  be  by  will."  With  this  sort  of  obvious  and  in- 
curable ambiguity,  he  contrasts  the  latent  and  curable  kind, 

'  "  In  evprv  ca«e  llie  wnrds  naed  miwt  be  Iraiislateci  into  ihiugn  and 
faoM  hy  piuiil  evidence."     HolmeB,  J.,   in   Doherty  c.   Hill,  1«   Mas*. 

>  Fans liawe's  cane.  Moote,  228  (15»8(,  fn  the  Exchequet  o£  Plea* ;»- 1. 
In  Each.  CtiHtnL  (1589-1580),  lufcnnm,  Matiot  p.  MasciU,  Anderson,  202; 
uid  *ul>  nom.  Mariut  v.  Paacall.  I  Lean.  159, 

»  "Nota  that  it  i,  Mill  hy  ray  I-ini  Huswy  \C.  J.  K.  B.  U81-1495] 
liiat  if  land  be  giTen  to  two  el  hneredibut,  they  have  only  an  estate  tot 
life:  for  it  is  not  certain  to  whom  the  inheritance  U  limited."  Keilwey, 
108.  se,  Thi«  waa  a  commonplace.  See  Altlmni's  ca«e,  •nfra.  and  M£p 
ilU  0.  NichoU,  a  BnUt.  176.    Couipare  Caatledon  v.  Tanier,  3  A(k.  S5T. 
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such  as  had  been  discriminated  'n  Cheyney's  case ;  namely, 
the  old  instance  of  two  things  or  persons  of  the  same  name. 
There,  he  says,  since  the  writing  is  clear  upon  its  face^ 
and  the  ambiguity  only  appears  extrinsically,  you  may 
remedy  it  extrinsically,  and  even  by  averring  the  actual  inten- 
tion of  the  writer,  since  the  form  of  the  writing  really  does 
describe  the  thing  or  person  intended.  And  then,  fancifully^ 
he  speaks  of  another  sort  of  ambigultas  latens,  where  the 
same  person  or  thing  is  designated  by  different  names,  and 
allows  an  averment  of  some  extrinsic  matter  here,  such  as 
goes  to  identify  the  person  or  thing,  but  not  an  averment 
of  intention,  since  the  intention  <<  doth  not  stand  with  the 
words." 

In  Edward  Altham's  case,^  in  1610,  these  distinctions 
are  gone  over  again ;  but  the  word  "  ambiguity,"  patent  or 
latent,  does  not  occur,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  knowl- 
edge of  Bacon's  phrases.  A  case  of  equivocation  in  a  fine 
is  stated,  and  an  averment  of  intention.  <<  This  averment 
out  of  the  fine  is  good,  .  .  .  which  well  stands  with  the 
words."  But  (citing  Year  Book  cases)  a  gift  to  one  of  the 
sons  of  J.  S.,  who  has  divers,  and  a  limitation  to  two  et 
haeredibusy  are  uncertain  and  void  by  judgment  of  law, 
'^  and  no  averment  dehors  can  make  that  good  which  upon 
consideration  of  the  deed  is  apparent  to  be  void." 

Bacon's  maxim  was  an  unprofitable  subtlety.  In  truth, 
the  only  patent  ambiguity  that  was  not  open  to  explanation 
by  extrinsic  matter  was  one  that,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
was  not  capable  of  explanation.  Anything  •  which  was 
capable  of  it  might  be  explained,  as  in  the  case  put  by 
Wigram *  of  "a  legacy  to  one  of  the  children  of  A  by  her 
late  husband  B.  Suppose,  further,"  he  adds,  "  that  A  has 
only  one  son  by  B,  and  that  the  fact  was  known  to  the 
testator,  ...  no  principle  or  rule  of  law  would  .  .  .  pre- 
clude a  court  from  acting  upon  the  evidence  of  facts  by 
which  the  meaning  of  an  apparently  ambiguous  will  would 

1  8  Co.  p.  155. 

2  Extr.  Ev.  pi.  7a 
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iu  such  a  case,  be  reduced  to  certainty."' '  Generally  speak- 
iiig,  ambiguities,  or  any  other  difficulties,  patent  or  latent, 
are  all  alike  as  regards  the  right  and  duty  to  compare  the 
clooumeuts  with  extrinsic  facts,  and  as  regards  the  possi- 
bility that  they  may  vanish  when  this  is  done.  As  to  the 
resort  to  direct  statements  of  intention,  in  the  one  case  of 
*'  equivocatioD,"  namely,  where  there  are  raore  than  one 
whom  the  name  or  description  equally  fits,  the  right  to 
resort  to  these  declarations  in  such  cases  in  no  way  depends 
on  the  differenoe  between  what  is  patent  and  latent' 

The  great  citation  in  the  discussions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  was  the  Lord 
Cbeyney's  case.  When  Bacon's  masim  was  first  brought 
to  the  general  notice  of  the  profession,  —  namely,  I  believe, 
about  the  year  1761,  —  it  appeared  no  longer  in  its  original 
character  as  a  maxim  relating  to  averments,  /.  e.,  to  plead- 
ing, but  to  evidence ;  and  it  has  since  almost  always  been 
quoted  in  this  sense.  But  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  an 
acute  writer  that  "We  should  commit  an  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  our  great  lawyer  and  philosopher  if  we  looked 
upon  this  valuable  fragment  as  if  it  purported  to  be  a  com- 
plete dissertation  upon  the  use  of  extrinsic  evidence  in  the 
judicial  interpretation  of  legal  instruments.  ...  It  is  worth 
while  to  observe  that  the  immediate  subject,  both  of  the 
maxim  and  the  commentary,  is  not  evidence,  but  pleading ; 
and  although,  no  doubt,  the  pleadings  would  guide  the  judge 

'  Compare  the  case  put  br  Elphinslone  (3  Jnrid.  Soc.  Pap.  266)  of 
a  gift  "tomv  Dspliew  .Tub n  or  TbDiuas,"  where,  extrinsical Ij*.  it  might 
appear  that  the  Dephew  was  kuown  to  the  testator  bv  both  these  aames. 
Anil  see  the  \aogaage  at  Sir  Thomaii  Plumer  in  Colpoja  b.  Colpoj?, 
Jacob,  p.  463  (ISSaj,  declaring  that  "  it  lias  uever  been  cooaliiered  an 
iibjwtioa  to  the  reception  uf  the  eviJence  of  .  .  .  circunutaneea  that 
(be  ambiguity  vna  patent,  maoifeiteil  on  the  toce  of  the  iniitrainent." 

)  Doeil.  UuTd  i>.  Needa,  3M,  &  W.  I!9;  1  Jarm.  WilU  (Sth  Eng.  ed.), 
400-tOt;  Browne,  Parol  Ev,  p.  v.  «».  49,  126:  Graves,  Extriiwie  Eviil . 
Pror,  of  Va.  Bar  Aaaw.  (or  1893  ;  Hawkins,  3  Jnr,  Soc.  Pap.  834 ;  "  This 
rule  in  am  in  any  waj  coucainetl  or  implied  in  the  maxim  of  latent  and 
pMMt  ambiguities." 
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as  to  the  issues  upon  which  evidence  would  be  received, 
they  would  not  necessarily  determine  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  admissible  upon  each  issue."  * 

4.  It  was  known  that  construction  must  take  some  account 
of  the  things  and  persons  of  which  the  document  spoke. 
To  some  extent  this  must  always  have  included  the  con- 
ditions, circumstances,  and  relations  out  of  the  midst  of 
which  and  with  reference  to  which  the  writer  spoke.  But 
the  courts  were  shy  of  going  far  in  that  direction ;  indeed 
of  going  at  all  beyond  the  bounds  which  limit  the  identify- 
ing process,  that  of  ascertaining,  in  the  simplest  sense,  the 
persons  and  things  named  in  the  writing. 

In  1651,*  in  ejectment,  it  appeared  upon  a  special  verdict 
that  one  who  had  real  estate,  and  also  had  goods  and 
chattels  worth  only  five  pounds,  gave  to  his  wife,  by  will, 
<*  his  whole  estate,  paying  debts  and  legacies,"  and  these 
debts  and  legacies  amounted  to  forty  pounds.  It  was  held 
that  the  lands  passed,  as  well  as  the  goods,  and  an  estate 
in  fee  simple.  <<  Hales  "  (afterwards  the  Chief  Baron  and 
Chief  Justice,  Sir  Matthew  Hale)  argued,  for  the  plaintiff, 
that  the  intention  to  devise  both  lands  and  goods  appeared 
by  "  the  ordinary  manner  of  speech.  .  .  .  Also,  the  subject- 
matter  in  fact  doth  prove  this  to  be  his  intent ;  and  al- 
though here  is  not  a  collateral  averment  to  prove  the  inten- 
tion, but  a  collateral  proof  to  declare  the  testator's  intent, 
this  may  be  admitted  to  ascertain  the  court  of  his  meaning, 
as  it  is  in  proving  an  Act  of  Parliament.  In  the  Lord 
Cheyney's  case,  an  averment  standing  with  a  will  was 
accounted  allowable,  though  an  averment  against  a  will 
be  not,"  etc. 

In  1702,'  on  a  special  verdict  in  ejectment,  it  was  set 

1  F.  M.  Nichols,  Extrinsic  Evidence  in  the  Interpretation  of  Wills, 
2  Jurid.  See.  Pap.  351,  378  (Dec.  1860). 

2  Kirman  t*.  Johnson,  Style,  293.  It  is  noticeable  how  few  the  extrin- 
sic facts  are  in  the  earlier  special  verdicts  of  this  sort ;  /.  «.,  sach  as 
supply  the  coart  with  the  facts  needed  in  construing  a  document. 

8  Cole  V.  Rawlinson,  1  Salk.  234;  s.  c.  2  Lord  Raym.  831,3  Bro. 
P.  C.  7.    The  facts  of  this  case,  and  the  relation  of  the  various  parties 
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forth  that  a  widow  died  seised  and  possessed  of  the  Bell 
Tavern  and  certain  leaaehold  estates;  and  that  her  will 
provided,  —  "I  give,  ratify,  and  confirm  all  liiy  estate,  right, 
title,  and  interest  which  I  now  have,  and  all  the  term  and 
terras  of  years  which  I  now  have,  or  may  have  in  my  power 
to  dispose  of  after  my  death,  in  whatsoever  I  hold  by  lease 
from  Sir  John  Freeman,  and  alao  the  house  called  the  Bell 
Tavern,  to  John  Billingsley."  This  J.  B.  was  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  widow's  husband,  and  the  son  also  of  the  widow, 
who  had  another  son  by  a  former  husband.  The  husband 
being  seised  in  fee  of  the  Bell  Tavern,  had  settled  it  for 
the  use  of  himself  for  life,  remainder  to  his  wife  for  life, 
remainder  to  his  son  in  tail,  remainder  to  his  wife  in  fee. 
The  question  now  was  what  estate  John  Billingsley  took  in 
the  Bell  Tavern,  under  the  widow's  devise,  whether  a  life 
estate  in  the  reversion,  or  the  fee,  A  majority  of  the 
judges,  Powell,  Powys,  and  Gould,  held  (and  it  was 
affiriued  afterwards  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and  the 
House  of  Lords)  that  he  took  an  estate  in  fee.  They  relied 
in  part  on  the  fact  that  she  knew  that  he  was  already  tenant 
in  tail  under  the  settlement  and  "  could  not  have  intended 
so  vain  and  useless  an  estate  ...  as  an  estate  for  life 
after  an  estate  tail." 

To  us  of  the  present  time  that  decision  seems  equally 
good  sense  and  good  law.  Hut  observe  the  dissent  and  the 
reasoning  of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  the  greatest  lawyer  of 
them  all.  He  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  what  appeared 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  words,  taken  alone,  to  be  a 
life  estate,  should  become  an  estate  in  fee  through  the  inter- 
preter's having  examined  the  terms  of  the  father's  settle- 
ment.   "  Holt,  0,  >!.,  contra,  for  the  intent  of  a  testator  will 


iuTolTed  in  it  to  eocli  other,  are  more  laUy  aad.  m  it  wonU  M«ni,  more 
accurately  gireii  in  -1  Bro.  P.  C.  7,  where  iliere  is  a  brJtt  accaun)  nf  the 
argiimenu  of  couiuiel  iii  t)ie  Houoe  of  LorJe,  but  onh-  a  bare  Btstemeot  of 
the  teanll  rencbed  by  the  Lords,  in  1 705.  It  appean  rroiii  this  report  that 
Chief  Joatice  Trevor,  in  Che  Kxcheqner  Clianibpr,  lii.iseiitpd  from  tht 
opinion  of  the  msjorit;. 
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not  do,  uuleas  thera  be  sufBcient  words  in  the  will  to  niani«1 
feat  that  intent;  neither  is  his  intent  to  be  collected  froia| 
the  circumstances  of  his  estates,  and  other  matters  collaters 
and  foreign  to  the  will,  but  from  the  words  and  tenor  c 
the  will  itself;  and  if  we  once  travel  into  the  affairs  of  thq 
testator,  and  leave  the  will,  we  shall  not  know  the  mind  0 
the  testator  by  his  words,  but  by  his  circumstances ; 
that   if  you  go  to  a  lawyer,  he  shall  not  know  how  to^ 
expound  it.     Upon  the  will  'tis  so;  but  upon  the  matter 
found  in  a   special    verdict,  'tis    otherwise;  and    what    if 
more  accidental  circumstances  be  discovered,  and  be  mada 
the  matter  of  another  verdict?     Men's  rights  will  be  very  J 
precarious  upon  such  construction.     And  as  for  the  honestyV 
of  the  construction,  what  if  the  woman  paid  a  good  portioii,1 
and  was  purchaser  of  this  reversion,  is  it  not  as  honest 
then  to  construe  it  in  favor  of  her  heir  as  to  expound  it  in 
favor  of  the  right  heir  of  the  husband  ?    But  we  must  not 
depart  from  the  will  to  find  the  meaning  of  it  in  things  out 
of  it.    'Tis  then  a  certain  rule  that  to  devise  lands  to  H 
without  farther  words,  will  pass  but  an  estate   for  life, 
unless  there  be  other  words  to  show  his  intent,  as  forever ; 
or  unless  he  devise  for  some  special  purpose  which  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  a  larger  estate;  and  as  this  is  a 
sure  rule,  so  it  holds  good  as  well  where  the  devise  is  of  a 
reversion  as  where  'tis  of  lands  in  possession,  unless  he 
devise  it  as  a  reversion,  oi  take  notice  of  a  particular  estate, 
for  then  his  intent  may  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  will 
itself;  but  if  the  words  be  general,  and  without  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  is  otherwise,  for  it  shall  not  be 
construed  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  which  is  extrinsical, 
but  frora  the  words  of  the  will.     Ask  a  lawyer  what  passes : 
he  says  an  estate  for  life,  for  he  knew  not  that  it  was  a 
reversion;  and  though  it  be  a   fruitless  estate,  and  i 
signify  nothing,  yet  that  does  not  appear  till  it  be  fou 
and  therefore  when  found  't  is  not  to  be  regarded." 

The  Chief  Justice  here  retires  into  that  lawyer's  Pam 
dise   where  all  words  have  a  fixed,  precisely  ascertainej 
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meaning;  where  men  may  express  their  purposes,  not  only 
witb  accuracy,  but  with  fulness;  and  where,  if  the  writer 
has  been  careful,  a  lawyer,  having  a  document  referred  to 
him,  may  ait  in  bis  cbair,  inspect  the  text,  and  answer  all 
questions  without  raising  bis  eyes.  Men  have  dreamed  of 
attaining  for  their  solemn  muniments  of  title  such  uu 
absolute  security;  and  some  degree  of  security  they  have 
compassed  by  giving  strict  definitions  and  technical  mean. 
ings  to  words  and  phrases,  and  by  rigid  rules  of  cou- 
straction.  But  the  fatal  necessity  of  looking  outside  the 
text  in  order  to  identify  persons  and  things,  tends  steadily 
to  destroy  such  illusions  and  to  reveal  the  essential  im- 
perfection of  language,  whether  spoken  or  written.' 

5.  Courts  of  equity  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, besides  looking  more  freely  at  extrinsic  facts,  had 
begun  to  use  a  writer's  extrinsic  expressions  of  intention 
in  a  much  freer  way  than  courts  of  law.  Adhering  to  the 
rule  that  extrinsic  intention  must  not  be  used  to  displace 
or  vary  that  of  the  writing,  they  nevertheless  found  many 
ways  of  using  it,  and  even  of  using  the  direct  oral  expres- 
sion of  it.  These  courts,  having  no  jury,  had  not  before 
them,  in  Hsteniug  to  whatsoever  evidence  might  help  them, 
the  apprehension  so  often  expressed  by  the  common-law 
judges  that  "it  is  not  safe  to  admit  a  jury  to  try  the  in- 
tent of  the  testator." "  It  must  be  remembered  what  such 
a  fear  at  that  period  meant.  Not  yet  bad  any  distinct  sys- 
tem of  rules  for  excluding  evidence  come  into  existence,* 
The  power  of  judges  to  set  aside  verdicts  as  being  against 
the  evidence  bad  begun  to  be  exercised,  but  had  not  got 
far.  The  attaint  was  still  the  regular  way  of  controlling 
the  jury,  and  this  had  practically  lost  its  hold.  The 
jaty  still  held  its  old  character  and  function,  might  decide 

'  "The  rule,"ii»itl  I^nl  Hsnlwicke,  about  half  a  centorj-  Uter,  in 
riling  Ci)le  v.  RnwtiDBon,  "  is  lai'l  down  roach  too  large  by  Holt."  Oood- 
[Dg«  n.  Goodiuge,  1  Vea.  331  (1749). 

*  Powell,  J„  iu  Lawreuce  t;.  Dodwell,  I  Lutw.  731  (169S). 

•  Supra.  ITS,  ISO. 
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on    its  owu  knowledge  alone,  and,  if  it  heard  evidence, 
might  reject  it  all.     This  power  of  the  jiir}-,  and  its 
emption  from  fine  and  imprison  men  t  for  deciding  agaiui 
the  evidence,  were  vindicated  in  Biishell's  case  in  l(i70i 
The  Statute  of  Frauds,  six  years   later,  relieved  i^i 
this  state  of  things,  bj  requiring  in  a  great  many 
that  there  should  be  a  writing,  or  some  other  specific  31 
or  formality,  before  an  action  could  be  brought  or  a  clai 
established.     This  had  the  same  effect  which  attended 
requirement  of  the  sixteenth   century  and  later,  that 
certain  eases  there  should  be  two  witnesses,  or  at  least  oi 
witness;'  it  said,  in  effect,  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
true  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  was  enough,  whether  there 
were  witnesses  or  not.     After  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  — a 
very  extraordinary  enactment  to  have  been  passed  by  an 
English-speaking  community  in  any  age,  so  comprehensive 
is  it  and  so  far-reaching,^ — ■  no  jury  could  find  a  contract  of 
the  sort  named  in  g  4,  unless  there  were  a  writing;  or  one 
named  in  §  17,  unless  there  were  either  a  writing  or  one  of 
the  facts  there  specified;  no  jury  could  find  a  devise  of 
real  estate  without  a  signature  and  witnesses,  as  required 
in  S  6,  or  a  will  of   personalty  without  writing,  except 
under  circumstances  indicated  in  §S   19  to  23.      To  the 
most  important  dealings  of  men  the  Statute  of  Frauds  gave. 
new  security.      It  is  not  probable  that   so   w  ide- reach i  n|  ' 
an  act  could  have  been  passed  if  jury  trial  bad  been 
the  footing  which  it  holds  to-day.*    And  in  construing' 

'  Vanghan.  135. 

»  Suw.  1   Ed.  VI.  c.  18,  g  32  (1547);  5  &  6  Ed.  VL  c.  11,  J  IS  (ISSaj, 
requiring  two  witnesseg  in  oaaea  of  trenBOD ;  aDd  >I  Jac  L  c  ST  (I6S3), 
where  tlie  mother  uf  a  bMtard  child  who  conceals  iu  rl«ath  U  ponis 
as  (or  murder,  ouleu  she  prove,  "  by  one  witnens  at  the  leart,"  that 
child  was  bom  dead.     See  Hale'a  practice  under  this  Btatutc,  !  Hale. 
Law,  889;  supra,  179  n. 

'  [It]  "  carries  its  inflaenca  through  the  whole  body  of  our  taril  ju 
prudence,  and  It  in  taaoy  respects  the  most  I'ompreheiisive,  salntair, : 
importaut  legislative  regulation  on  record  affecting  the  security  uf  prii 
rights."  — a  Kent,  Com.  4M,  nt>te, 

*  S«pra,  180.    Compare  Cave, . I.,  in  Hoare  i:  Evaua,  [18M2]  I  C^. 
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the  statute  it  was  eutirely  natural  that  different  ideas 
and  methods  should  prevail  in  the  equity  and  the  com' 
mon-law  courts.  '"This  is  not,"  said  an  equity  court, 
in  1708,'  in  considering  the  question  of  hearing  oral 
statements  of  a  testator's  intention,  "lik<>  the  oaee  of  evi- 
dence to  a  jury,  who  are  easily  biased  by  it,  which  this 
court  is  not."  In  1 736  we  read  in  Bacon's  Abridgment^ 
that  the  rule  of  rejecting  "parol  evidence  ...  to  control 
what  appeared  on  the  face  of  a  deed  or  will  .  .  .  has 
received  a  relaxation,  especially  in  the  courts  of  equity, 
where  a  distinction  has  been  taken  between  evidence  that 
may  be  offered  to  a  jury,  and  to  inform  the  conscience  of 
the  court,  namely,  that  in  the  first  case  no  such  evidence 
should  be  admitted,  because  the  jury  might  be  inveigled 
thereby ;  but  that  io  the  second  it  could  do  no  hurt,  because 
the  court  were  judges  of  the  wliole  matter,  and  could  dis- 
tinguish what  weight  and  stress  ought  to  be  laid  on  such 
evidence. " 

It  was  for  doing  this  sort  of  thing  that  Lord  Hardwicke, 
in  1742,  complained  of  his  predecessor,  Cowper  (1705- 
1710);  "He  went  upon  this  ground,  that  it  was  by  way  of 
asBisting  his  judgment,  in  cases  extremely  <lai'k  and  doubt- 
ful. ...  I  was  never  satisfied  with  this  rule  of  Lord 
Covrper's,  of  admitting  parol  evidence  in  doubtful  wills; 
besides,  he  went  farther  in  the  great  case  of  Strode  v. 
Russell." '  In  170S,  Lord  Cowper  seemed  to  allow  this  as 
a  regular  practice  when  the  declarations  were  consistent 
with  the  will:  "Where  the  words  stand /«  equilibria,  and 
are  so  doubtful  that  they  may  be  taken  one  way  or  the 
other,  there  it  is  proper  to  have  evidence  read  to  explain 
them,  and  we  will  consider  hovr  far  it  shall  be  allowed, 
and  bow  far  not  after  it  is  read;  .  .  .  and  the  distinction 


■  Strode  r.  Ruswll.  3  Rop.  Ch.  169.    The  Lonl  Chancellor  Coirpei 

•ppcxn  to  be  Bpenkitjg.     He  was  aesiBCvd  b;  Ibe  Master  of  (he  Bolle, 
Tre*or,  C.  J.,  and  Traiy,  J. 

»  Vol.  a,  p.  309. 

•  llrich  I'.  Litchfield,  2  Atk.  373. 
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iu  Cheyney's  ease  well  warrants  the  reaJing  of  evidei 
where  the  intent  of  the  testator  is  doubtful,  as  there  whei 
a  man  had  two  sons,  named  John,  etc. ,  which  my  Loril 
Chancellor  said   differed   not   from  this    case,   where   the 
words  haug  in  equal  balance  what  settlement  he  iutended." ' 
Cowper  had  held  the  same  thing  iu  1705,  where  a  bequest 
gave  all  the  testator's  liousehold  goods,  as  woollen,  linen, 
pewter,  and   brass   whatsoever,   except  a  certain  trunk. 
The  writer  of  the  will  was  offered  to  show  that  thi 
tator  directed  him  to  insert  all  his  goods,  except  the  tmal 
"and  my  Lord  Keeper  thought  it  might  [be  allowed],  not'- 
withstanding  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries,  tor  Jt 
here  neither  adds  to  nor  alters  the  will,  but  only  explains 
which  of  the   meanings   shall  be  taken,  as  in  case  of  a 
devise  to  son  John  where  the  testator  had  two  of  the  same 
name." "     And  in  1750-^1751.»  Sir  John  Strange,  Mastei 
the  Bolls,  said:  "The    distinction  as  to  admitting   parol 
evidence  I  have  always  taken  to  he  that  in  no  instance 
shall  be  admitted  in  contradiction  to  the  words  of 
will;  but  if  words  of  the  will  are  doubtful  and  ambiguoi 
and  unless  some  reasonable    light  is  let  in  to   determii 
that,  the  will  will  fall  to  the  ground,  anything  to  exph 
not  to  contradict,  tiie  will,  is  always  admitted.     So  it 
in  the  case  of  having  two  suns  of  the  same  name 

In  these  passages,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  old  case  of  two 
persons  or  things  of  the  same  name  holds  the  place,  not 
of  an  exception,  as  it  does  now,  but  of  an  instance  under 
a  general  principle.  Sometimes  this  principle  seems  to 
have  been  conceived  of  as  covering  all  eases  of  an  equi- 
librium upon  the  evidence;  and  sometimes  to  have  bean 
limited  to  errors  or  uncertainties  as  to  names  and  persoi 


■arol 

itUV 


1  Strode cBuuell. 3  Rep. Ch.  169.   TbUwasDol  a  oiuec 

*  FendleMn  i-.  Gnnl,  I  Eq.  Cai.  Ab.  330,  !  :  a.  t.  3  Vem.  517,  where 
the  gift  reads :  "  I  pre  my  Imosehold  stuff,  aa  Utats.  peotei,  linen,  and 
iToallen  whatsoever,  exceot  a  trunk  nader  tbe  chamber  Kiudow."  And 
so  Dochsej  D.  Ducksej',  8  Viu.  Ab.  IBS. 

•  Hampshire  .■.  Pierce.  2  Vea.  316. 
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and  in  such  cases  resort  could  be  had  generally  to  the  tes- 
tator's oral  declarations,'  lu  1707  a  testator  had  devised 
an  estate,  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  debt  of  £100  to 
owe  Shaw.  It  turned  out  that  this  sum  was  due,  not  to 
Shaw,  but  to  Alice  Beck,  then  the  wife  of  one  Fitch. 
The  devisees  refused  to  pay  her.  In  a  bill,  apparently  to 
enforce  payment,  the  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  show  by  the 
setivener  that  the  testator  said  he  meant  the  £100  which 
was  due  Mrs,  Fitch;  "the  Lord  Chancellor  [Cowper]  de- 
claring he  saw  no  hurt  in  admitting  of  collateral  proof  to 
make  certain  the  person  or  the  thing  described."*  In  171S,' 
where  a  legacy  was  given  to  Mrs.  Sawyer,  and  there  was 
no  such  person  known  to  the  testatrix,  it  was  alleged  that 
she  meant  Mrs.  Swopper;  and  a  master  was  directed  to 
inquire  who  was  meant,  '"  and  whether  the  testatrix  meant 
3tra.  Swopper."  So, 'in  the  well-known  case  of  Beaumont 
t'.  Fell,'  in  1723,  where,  under  a  bequest  to  Catherine 
Eamley,  Gertrude  Yardley  was  allowed  to  take,  evidence 
■was  admitted  of  declarations  of  the  testator  that  "  he  would 
do  well  for  her  by  his  will."  And  Lord  Hardwicke,  in 
,  considering  a  testator's  declarations  of  his  meaning, 
repeatedly  recognized  some  such  rule;  as  in  1742;  "I  do 
'  not  know  that  upon  the  construction  of  a  will  courts  of 
'  law  or  equity  admit  parol  evidence,  except  in  two  oases.  — 
first,  to  ascertain  the  person,  where  there  are  two  of  the 
same  name,  or  else  where  there  has  been  a  mistake  in  a 
Christian  or  surname;  and  this  upon  an  absolute  necessity; 
as  in  Lord  Cheyney's  case,  where  there  were  two  sons  of 
the  name  of  John.  ,  .  .  The  second  case  is  with  regard  to 
resulting  trusts  relating  to  personal  estate,  where  a  man 

'  See  Robem.  Fraiiil*,  16,  IT ;  Wi({rain,  Eit.  Ev.  pi.  157,  158, 

»  Hodgwn  P.  Hortgnon,  a  Vern.  593 ;  ».  e,  1  Eq.  Ca*.  Ab.  831.  In  tli« 
I  BUtrgiD  to  this  report  it  it  ehated  that  in  Ptbi-.  Ch.  239,  tlie  caw  h 
TU  u  one  where  Ibe  teatntar  hod  givea  tlie  womau's  niaideu  notlu', 
I  barlag  forguttea  that  of  hor  huebauct.  Bat  the  report  to  Prec  Ch.  doM 
L  DM  npport  this  Htatenieut. 

•  Huten  V.  Mialera,  1  I'.  Wms.  *ai. 

•SK  Wnis.  UK 
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makes  a  will  and  appoints  an  executor  with  a  small  legacy, 
and  the  next  of  kin  claim  the  residue."  ^ 

In  1749,  where  there  was  a  legacy  to  such  of  a  man's 
nearest  relations,  as  his  executors  "  should  think  poor  and 
objects  of  charity,"  "evidence  was  then  offered  of  the 
testator's  having  poor  relations  in  Salop,  and  that  he  knew 
thereof;  to  which  was  objected  the  rule  by  Holt,  C.  J.,  in 
Cole  V,  Kawlinson,  that  the  intention  of  the  testator  is 
not  to  be  collected  from  collateral  and  foreign  circum- 
stances. Lord  Chancellor  (Hardwicke) :  "  That  rule  is  laid 
down  much  too  large  by  Holt;  for  in  several  cases  it  is 
admitted  that  it  must  be  allowed,  namely,  where  the 
description  or  thing  is  uncertain  (not  only  where  two  of 
the  same  name),  it  must  be  admitted  to  show  that  the 
testator  knew  such  a  person,  and  used  to  call  her  by  a 
nickname.  Although  parol  evidence  cannot  be  read  to 
prove  instructions  of  the  testator,  after  the  will  is  reduced 
into  writing,  or  declarations  whom  he  meant  by  written 
words  of  the  will,  yet  that  is  different  from  reading  it  to 
prove  that  the  testator  knew  he  had  such  relations,  to 
establish  which  fact  it  may  be  read,  but  not  to  go  any 
farther.  And  though  this  is  a  nice  distinction,  yet  it  is 
a  distinction  in  the  reason  of  the  thing."  About  a  year 
later,"  in  construing  a  gift  by  will  "to  the  four  children  of 
my  late  cousin  Elizabeth  Bamfield,"  it  appeared  that  she 
had  six  children,  two  by  a  former  husband,  Poddlecomb, 
and  four  by  a  later  one,  Bamfield.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Sir  John  Strange,  in  dealing  with  an  argument  that 
the  word  "  four  "  should  be  rejected,  and  a  counter  offer  to 
show  the  extrinsic  declarations  of  the  testatrix,  said :  "  As 
there  is  some  uncertainty,  I  have  admitted  the  going  into 
evidence  to  explain  the  intent  of  the  testatrix  in  the 
expression   *  the   four.'  .  .  .  The  testatrix  declared  .  .  . 

^  Ulrich  V.  Litchfield,  2  Atk.  372.    So  also  in  Bay  lis  v.  Attorney-Gen: 

eral,  2  Atk.  239  (1741). 

'^  Goodinge  v.  Goodinge,  1  Ves.  231. 
3  Hampshire  v.  Pierce,  2  Ves.  216. 
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that  slie  had  provided  for  Mi-s.  Bamfield's  four  children. 
Now  though  the  expression  in  the  will  might  tiike  thoaa 
by  the  first,  as  well  as  the  second  husband,  yet  this,  which 
1  think  is  projwr  evidence,  shows  plainly  that  her  declara- 
tion was  the  four  children  of  Mrs.  Bainiield  .  .  .  ;  which 
(■xplains  whftt  she  meant  by  the  four  cbildren;  but  she 
also  puts  a  negative  on  the  other  two;  ...  so  that  taking 
this  on  the  face  of  the  will,  in  which  also  the  circmnstiinces 
of  the  family  must  be  taken  altogether,  it  a])pears  clearly 
that  the  four  children  by  the  second  husband  were  those 
meant  to  share  the  £100." 

In  some  of  the  cases  at  this  period  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  question  seems  to  be  made  a  general  one,  whether 
JUiy  extrinsic  matter,  any  "parol  evidence,"  any  "col- 
lateral proof,"  may  be  looked  at;  when,  in  reality,  the 
question  is  whether  a  particular  kind  of  evidence  of  inten- 
tion is  receivable,  namely,  the  direct  expressions  of  the 
writer.  This  indiscriminate  use  of  the  phrase  "parol 
evidence  "  has  always  been  one  of  the  sources  of  confusion 
in  dealing  with  this  subject.  Often  there  really  is  thia 
more  general  question;  and  the  question  is,  whether  the 
test  is  not  governed  by  some  rigid  rule,  or  marked  by 
some  jieculiarity,  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  help 
the  text  by  extrinsic  matter,  —  as  where  words  with  a 
technical  legal  meaning  are  used,  like  the  word  "heirs," 
or  where  the  absence  of  such  words  forbids  a  given  con- 
struction, or  where  there  is  an  ambiguity  or  imperfection 
of  expression  which  in  its  nature  is  incurable;  as  a  gift 

"to  one  of  the  sons  of  J.  S,,"or  "to  Mr. ."     In  such 

cases,  of  course,  no  "  parol  evidence  "  can  help. 

Sometimes,  admitting  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  into 
extrinsic  facts  to  some  extent,  the  question  is  whether 
yon  can  go  farther  than  to  identif}'  the  persons  and  thiiiga 
named  in  the  text.'  And  then,  again,  another  special  ques- 
tion; namely,  admitting  that  you  may  look  into  almost  all 

■  Eoll.  C.  J.  in  Cole  v.  RdwIidi 
914 ;  LoKI  Ilathertey  iu  Charter  v. 
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outside  facts,  the  question  whether  you  are  forbidden 
look  at  auy  extricsic  evidence  of  intention.  And  again, 
admitting  that  you  may  look  at  esti'insic  facts  generally, 
even  thoae  tending  to  prove  intention,  the  question  is, 
whether  you  can  regard  the  writer's  own  direct  statements 
of  intention.  And,  unfortunately,  in  our  cases,  every  one 
of  these  discriminated  questions  is  often  put  as  a  general 
question  whether  parol  evidence  is  admissible, 

6.  In  the  eighteenth  century  two  sources  are 
a.  liberalizing  influence  in  this  matter  of  interpretati( 
one  proceeding  from  the  rising  system  of  commercial  law; 
and  the  other  from  the  conceptions  of  the  Roman  law- 
operating  through  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  courts 
of  equity.  We  see  a  glimpse  of  the  former  in  Lord 
Hardwicke's  remark  in  an  important  case  in  1753.'  The 
plaintiff,  who  had  bought  in  the  market  a  Kavy  Bill 
indorsed  by  defendant's  agent,  had  been  held  accountable 
for  it  in  trover  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  authorily  in  the 
agent;  and  he  now  sought  and  got  relief  in  equity  against 
the  verdict  and  judgment  in  the  King's  Bench.  One  ques- 
tion was  on  the  construction  of  a  letter  of  attorney,  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  gave  effect  to  "  the  custom  among  mer- 
chants, to  explain  the  letter  of  attorney,  as  in  case  of  policy 
of  insurance,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  understood. 
Perhaps  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  thought 
the  construction  to  be  on  the  letter  of  attorney  itself 
without  such  evidence.  In  this  court  it  is  otherwise.  .  .  . 
The  credit  of  the  funds  depends  on  the  facility  of  trans- 
acting them;  and  therefore  nice  and  critical  construction 
is  not  to  be  put  on  these  powers,  either  at  law  or  in  equity] 
but  the  usage  must  be  regarded."  We  are,  of  course,  vei 
familiar,  at  the  present  day,  with  the  liberal  methods 
the  courts  in  interpreting  what  Baron  Parke  called  "mer- 
cantile short  hand."'    Of  the  other  influence  above  men- 

»  Ekiua  t:  Mnclish.  Amliler,  184. 

^  Mnrshall  v.  I.rmi,  6  M.  £  W.  109.    See.  e.  g.,  Brun-n  r-  Byrne.  S  Bt 
&BI.  7a?,  and  Snlmoii  FalU  Man.  Co.  c.  GoiliUtd,  14  II. 'if.  t4<>. 
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tionei^,  one  ma.y  see  illustnitions,  not  merely  in  the  whole 
tendency  and  general  methods  of  the  equity  courts,  hut  in 
their  way  of  dealing  with  wills  of  personalty.  In  a  case 
in  1723,*  a  legacy  to  Catherine  Earnley  was  awarded  to 
Gertrude  Yardley,  on  peculiar  facts,  tending  to  show  very 
clearly  a  misapprehension  on  the  scrivener's  part  in  taking 
down  the  name  "  Gatty  "  Vardley,  and  an  intention  on  the 
testator's  to  name  lier.  There  was  no  person  with  the 
name  of  Catherine  Earnley,  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said: 
"If  this  had  been  a  grant,  nay,  had  it  been  a  devise  of 
land,  it  had  been  void  by  reason  of  the  mistake  both  of  the 
Christian  and  surname.  .  .  .  However,  this  being  a.  be- 
tjnest  of  a  personal  thing,  a  chattel  interest,  makes  it  a 
different  case,  and  as  originally  a  bequest  of  a  legacy  was 
governed  by  and  construed  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
civil  canon  law,  so  shall  it  be  alter  making  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  provided  there  be  a  will  in  writing.  .  .  ,  The 
name  and  not  the  person  is  mistaken;  and  it  is  very 
material  that  here  is  no  such  person  as  Catherine  Earnley 
claiming  this  legacy."  In  this  case  no  distinction  was 
t,aken  as  to  the  kinds  of  evidence  of  intention;  direct  oral 
statements  were  included  with  the  other  facts.' 

7.  In  one  of  the  cases  above  mentioned,'  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  mentions  a  famous  sort  of  instance  that  figured  much 
in  the  books  for  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the  English 
Revolution  to  the  Statute  1  Wm.  IV,  c.  40,  in  the  year 
1A30.     It  was  the  rule  of  English  law  that  where  a  testator 

1  Beanmontn.  Fen.  3P.  Williams,  141. 

*  Had  tbere  been  a  jnrititlictiiiii  tor  reforming  wills,  perhaps  a  quegtion 
of  that  sort  might  have  sriwn  here.  See  Si^pben's  recomraettdation  for 
giring  thecourtji  Boi-h  a  power,  Dig,  of  Evid.  (3d  ed.)  Preface,  p.  mivii. 
For  the  qnestions  that  come  ap  in  establishing  the  factum  of  a  will,  in 
conrts  o{  probate,  seo  Guardhouse  ".  Blackbum.  L,  R.  I  P.  &  D.  lOS, 
"  The  qui-BCioD  in  such  casrs,"  said  Sir  J.  P.  Wilde.  "  is  not  what  iotention 
unght  to  be  lusignetl  tu  the  words  of  a  given  written  paper,  but  to  what 
extent  does  a  given  written  pap^r  exprefs  the  teBiamentar;  InteBtions  o\ 
the  deceased," 

'  CJrich  «.  Litchfield,  a  Alk.  372. 
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left  personal  estate  undisposed  of,  and  appointed  an  ex- 
ecutor, this  personage  took  the  surplus.  *'  At  law  it  has 
been  the  rule  from  the  earliest  period  that  the  whole 
personal  estate  devolves  on  the  executor;  and  if,  after 
payment  of  the  funeral  expenses,  testamentary  charges, 
debts,  and  legacies,  there  shall  be  any  surplus,  it  shall 
vest  in  him  beneficially."^  On  the  top  of  this,  however, 
the  equity  courts  laid  down  a  presumptive  rule  of  construc- 
tion, that  if  the  will  showed  a  gift  to  the  executor,  this 
indicated  a  purpose  not  to  give  him  the  surplus;  and  in 
such  a  case  he  was  held,  prima  facie,  not  entitled  to  it.  A 
contrary  intention  might,  indeed,  be  apparent  from  the 
whole  will;  and  if  it  were  not,  it  was  allowed  to  appear  by 
the  oral  declarations  of  the  testator.  Such  declarations, 
it  will  be  observed,  supported  the  general  prima  facie  right 
of  an  executor;  they  were  only  received  "to  rebut  the 
equity"  which  denied  that  right.  Although  when  these 
declarations  were  received  they  might  be  met  by  others  in 
a  contrary  sense,  yet  no  declarations  were  directly  and  in 
the  first  instance  receivable  to  contradict  the  general  legal 
right  of  the  executor.*  Nor,  where  the  construction  of  the 
will  was  plain  against  the  executor,  as  in  the  case,  at  least 
in  modern  times,  where  the  gift  was,  in  terms,  for  his 
care  and  trouble,  was  any  effect  at  all  allowed  to  extrinsic 
declarations  of  intention.'  This  matter,  for  the  most  part, 
came  to  an  end  in  1830  by  the  Statute  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  40. 
The  doctrine  before  that  having  been  that  "  the  executor 
shall  take  beneficially,  unless  there  is  a  strong  and  violent 
presumption  that  he  shall  not  so  take,"*  now,  the  statute 
made  him  a  trustee  of  the  residue  for  the  next  of  kin, 
"unless  it  shall  appear  by  the  will  or  any  codicil  thereto " 
that  he  "  was  intended  to  take  .  .  .  beneficially."     It  will 

1  2  Williams,  Execatora,  *1327  (5th  Am.  ed.). 

^  Lady  Osborne  v.  Villiers,  2  Eq.  Gas.  Ab.  416,  IS ;  Cloyne  v.  Toong 
2  Ves.  95. 

'  Lanii^ham  v.  Sanford.  17  Ves.  435  (1811). 

*  Sir  William  Grant  in  Pratt  v.  Sladden,  14  Ves.  p.  197  (1807). 
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he  observed  that  not  merely  did  the  statute  change  the 
fuDdamental  rule,  but  it  required  that  the  intention  to 
give  to  the  executor  beueticially  should  appear  by  the 
■writing.' 

Under  this  general  head  of  "rebutting  an  equity"  are 
brought  all  the  other  cases  of  a  resulting  tnist,  the  pre- 
sumption against  double  portions,  and  the  like;  and  it 
has  even  been  stated  as  a  general  principle  that  where 
"the  document  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  court  will  pre- 
sume that  it  was  executed  with  any  other  than  its  appar- 
ent intention,"  the  apparent  intention  may  be  shown  to  be 
the  real  one.*  In  such  oases  the  testator's  mere  extrinsic 
intention  is  admitted,  not  as  adding  to  the  document,  or 
varying  or  contradicting  it.  or  as  evidence  in  aid  of  inter- 
pretation. It  comes  in  as  %  mere  incident  to  the  "  equity. " 
as  a  ground  of  relief  against  the  operation  of  a  rale  which 
refuses  its  proper  construction  to  the  document.'  ''  In  such 
case,"  aays  Jarman,  "it  does  not  contradict  the  will,  its 
effect  being  to  support  the  legal  title  of  the  devisee  against, 
not  a  trust  expressed  (for  that  would  be  to  control  the 
written  will),  but  against  a  mere  equity  arising  by  impli- 
cation of  law."'  And  mere  extrinsic  intention,  being  thus 
available,  iu  point  of  substantive  law,  is  provable  in  any 
legitimate  way.  The  objections  to  proving  it  by  direct 
statements  of  intention,  when  offered  in  aid  of  interpreta- 
tion, do  not  hold  here. 

I  Williams  v.  Arkle,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  606 ;  Love  i:  Gwe,  8  Beav.  47!. 

»  Steph.  Di(t.  Ef.  art.  91.    See  alno  1   Jarni,  Willg   |5th   Eog.  «!.), 

390-399  ;  ReynoldB  »  RobilisOD,  82  N.  T.  103:  In  re  ACwimkI's  EalaCe,  14 

Huh.  1 

■  Of  Uiw  c]as»  of  caMS  Hankinit  (Wills,  Preface.  Sd  Am.  ed.  ix]  mth: 
"Tbo  snomalouti  case  iif  whnt  are  called  'presumpCioos' of  law  are,  in 
reality,  rules  of  coustrnrtiua  ilerived  from  [he  civil  law,  wbicli.  liBFiiig 
obtaiaed  a  lodgment  in  En|;liBb  law,  bat  being  disapprored  of,  have  been 
allowed  to  retain  their  nwn  antidotn  in  the  shape  of  ihs  rapability  uf 
being  rebolted  h;  parol  evideDce,  which  lin  comraan,  howsTet.  with  other 
mlas  of  coDstmctioa)  thej  pu8eeB»ed  Id  the  system  irom  which  they  wen 
origiaallf  deriveil," 

*  1  WiUs  (Sthed.),39[. 


8.  We  have  observed  that  direct  statements  of  iiitentio 
were  formerly  iisetl,  inut-h  more  freely  than  they  would  b*-i 
to-day.  If  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  1750,'  might  think 
it  possible,  logically,  to  help  himself  out  of  an  ordinary 
uncertainty  in  such  a  way  as  this,  why  should  it  not  gen- 
erally be  so  used,  in  any  like  case  ?  Well,  evidently,  it 
would  be  highly  dangerous  to  do  it,  even  for  a  court  of 
equity,  and  merely  "to  inform  the  conscience"  of  the 
judge.  And  when  you  come  to  the  jury  of  a  common-law 
court,  it  would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  That  waa 
reason  enough  for  restraining  the  use  of  such  evidence.  It 
should,  however,  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  might  often  fairly  help  in  putting  a 
construction  on  the  text.  It  was  not  a  denial  of  their  pro- 
bative quality,  aa  mere  handmaWs  to  the  text,  which  still 
continued,  in  the  main,  and  with  greater  rigor,  to  keep  out 
these  extrinsic  declarations  of  intention.  This  was  care- 
fully indicated  by  Sir  John  Strange  in  the  case  referred 
to,  when,  after  applying  the  direct  evidence  of  intention, 
he  comes  back  and  rests  it  all  on  the  will  itself;  "so  that 
taking  this  on  the  face  of  the  will  .  .  .  it  appears  clearly," 
etc.  In  the  same  way,  under  the  narrower  limitations 
which  soon  confined  direct  evidence  of  intention  in  aid 
of  construction,  merely  to  cases  of  equivocation,  the  judges 
of  a  later  day  explained  this  single  use  of  it, — not  as 
adding  to  the  text  but  as  merely  evidential.  "The  in- 
tention," said  Lord  Abinger,  for  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  1839,  "shows  what  he  meant  to  do;  and  when  you  know 
that,  you  immediately  perceive  that  he  has  done  it  by  the 
general  words  he  has  used,  which,  in  their  ordinary  sense. 
may  properly  bear  that  construction."  "The  evidence," 
said  Baron  Parke,  in  IS.SS,'  .  .  .  "only  enables  the  court 
to  reject  one  of  the  subjects  or  objects  .  .  .  and  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  the  devisor  understood  to  be  signi- 
fied by  the  description."     "Such  evidence,"  said  the  same 

1  Hampahii* 
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judge,  in  18,13,'  "ia  admissible  to  show  (as  Sir.  Amoe  prop- 
erly poiuted  out)  not  what  the  testator  intended,  but  what 
he  understood  to  be  signified  by  the  words  be  used  in  the 
will."  Wigram  also,^  although  laboring  over  this  class  of 
cases,  comes  out  at  tbe  same  point:  "The  principle,"  he 
sajs,  "upon  which  they  proceed,  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
plained; for  .  .  .  although  the  words  do  not  ascertain 
the  subject  intended,  they  do  describe  it.  The  person 
held  entitled  in  these  cases  has  answered  the  description 
in  the  will.  The  effect  of  the  evidence  has  only  been  to 
confine  the  language  within  one  of  its  natural  meanings. 
The  court  has  merely  rejected;  and  the  intention  which  it 
has  ascribed  to  the  testator,  sufficiently  expressed,  re- 
mains in  the  will.  .  ,  .  Or,  perhaps,  the  more  simple 
explanation  is  that  the  evidence  *only  determines  what 
subject  was  known  to  the  testator  by  the  name  or  other 
description  he  used," 

All  this  may,  perhaps,  be  accepted  in  a  general  way, 
namely,  so  far  as  it  means  that  direct  statements  of  inten- 
tion may  really  be  used  as  mere  aids  to  interpretation,  — 
absolutely  as  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  the  text;  not,  in 
any  way,  as  lieing  given  an  independent  operation,  but  only 
as  contributing  to  illuminate  the  writing  and  give  to  that 
itfi  own  true  meaning  and  operation.  This,  as  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  said  of  a  similar  matter,*  "although  it  is  a  nine  dis- 
tinction, yet  it  is  a  distinction  in  tbe  reason  of  the  thing." 
But,  regarded  as  furnishing  any  solid  ground  of  reason  for 
adiscrimination  between  this  class  of  cases  and  others  it  is 
wholly  unsatisfactory. 

The  true  reason  for  this  distinction  appears  to  be  an 
historical  one.  An  ancient  doctrine  of  pleading  and  sub- 
stantive law  relating  to  documents  containing  an  "equivo- 
cation" in  names,  referred  to  on  a   previous  page,'  was 

*  RichardsPii  .-.  Watson.  4  B.  &  Ad.  787. 

•  Extr.  Ev.  n.  152. 

•  GcKxlidgc  •'.  Gooclingp,  iH/irri,  434. 

♦  Supra,  417. 
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much  too  old  and  firmly  rooted  in  the  law  to  allow  of  even 
a  question  about  it,  —  the  doctrine  that  averments  were 
open  in  such  cases,  defences  to  the  regular  operation  of 
the  document,  such  as  were  not  ordinarily  allowed.  This 
doctrine  permitted  (if  not  at  first,  yet  later,  and  as  it  h^d 
come  to  be  administered  in  the  sixteenth  century)  an  in- 
quiry into  the  real  meaning  of  the  writer,  as  extrinsically 
ascertained^^  And  when  interpretation  came  openly  to  take 
account  of  all  extrinsic  aids,  except  direct  statements  of 
intention ;  it  was  then  inevitable  that  an  exception  to  this 
exception  should  be  recognized  in  the  case  of  "equivoca- 
tion ; "  that  ancient,  continuous,  and  just  class  of  cases 
could  not  be  set  aside,  —  reason  or  no  reason.  This  his- 
torical connection  of  the  cases  is  clearly  traceable  in  our 
books. 

That  might  seem  to  be  all,  in  the  way  of  explanation, 
that  need  be  said  about  this  sort  of  case.  But  when 
attempts  to  explain  it  are  made  such  as  those  above  indi- 
cated, it  is  well  to  test  them.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  where  a  man's  intention  is  available  his  contemporary 
declaration  is  good  evidence  of  it.*  Hawkins,'  after  quoting 
most  of  the  explanations  above  given,  has  disposed  of  them 
with  a  conclusive  answer.  He  had  been  pointing  out  the 
nature  of  the  process  of  interpretation  in  general,  and 
added  that  this  case  of  equivocation  differs  in  no  essential 
particular  from  any  other  case.  "What  interpretation 
really  does  in  such  a  case  is  to  give  to  the  words  that  mean- 
ing which  the  writer  intended  that  they  should  have,  .  .  . 
to  add  to  the  name  or  description  that  additional  mark  or 
sign,  whatever  it  be,  which  applies  to  the  person  or  thing 
intended,  and  to  that  person  or  thing  only ;  the  description 
is  thus  rendered  a  complete  description,  and  the  words  as 
interpreted  convey  a  meaning  which  in  and  by  themselves 
they  are  insufficient  to  convey.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  this 

1  Supra,  420-423. 

a  Infra,  444. 

'  2  Jarid.  Soc.  Papers,  298. 
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reasoning  [referring  to  what  is  quoted  above  from  Wigram '] 
may  Ije  answered  in  Sir  James  Wigrani's  own  words: 
'To  define  that  which  is  indefinite  is  to  make  a  material 
addition  to  the  will.'  The  case  of  two  persona  or  places 
bearing  the  same  name  is  a  case  where  language  is  imper- 
fect: to  adapt  an  illustration  from  John  Stuart  Mill,  a 
name  is  like  the  chalk-mark  put  upon  the  door  in  the  story 
of  'The  Forty  Thieves,'  wificli  Morgiana  rendered  useless 
by  chalking  all  the  doors  in  the  street  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.  The  result  is  that  to  distinguish  any  one 
door  from  the  other,  an  additional  mark  of  some  sort  must 
be  put  upon  it,  the  mark  originally  used  having  come  to 
mean  either  and  neither  of  the  objects  marked,  any  one 
considered  in  itself,  but  none  as  distinguished  from  the 
others.  It  is  not  true  to  say,  with  Lord  Abinger,  that 
when  you  know  what  the  writer  meant  to  do.  you  perceive 
that  he  has  done  it;  on  the  contrary,  you  perceive  that 
some  Morgiana,  as  it  were,  has  come  in  to  defeat  his 
tat«ntiou,  and  has  succeeded  in  defeating  it,  unless  you 
will  permit  some  new  and  additional  mark  to  be  put  on, 
which  will  effectually  distinguish  the  object  of  the  writer's 
intention  from  other  similarly  marked  objects,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  was  unaware  of  or  bad  forgotten," 

In  point  of  mere  reason,  then,  it  may  be  said,  that,  after 
allowing  for  the  operation  of  rigid  technical  rules,  or 
definitions,  which  leave  no  room  for  the  play  of  actual 
or  presumed  intention,  the  process  of  interpretation  may 
and  should  take  account  of  every  indication  of  the  writer's 
actual  meaning,  not  excepting  his  direct  statements.  And 
that  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  rule  that  no  effect  is 
to  be  given  to  what  is  not  expressed  in  the  writing,  The 
court  may  still  be  able  to  say,  and  must  rigidly  hold  itself 
to  saying,  with  Sir  John  Strange,  in  Hampshire  t. 
Pierce,*  that,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  it  finds  the  mean- 
ing imputed  to  the  words,  on  the  face  of  the  document 
itself.     Always  it  must  be  recognized,  where  a  writing  is 

1  Sli/.ra,  441.  '  5ri;>ro,  435. 
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required,  that  a  "sufficient  expression"  is  a  condition 
necessary  to  legal  validity.'  That  this  resort  to  actual 
intention  might  on  principle  always  be  had  is  clear 
enough,  as  the  learned  writer  last  quoted  has  remarked, 
from  the  use  in  our  own  system  of  the  preamble  of  a 
statute  in  interpreting  it,  from  our  own  estahlished  rule  in 
the  case  of  "equivocation,"  and  from  the  tact  that  in  the 
Roman  law  there  was  no  esohiBion  of  the  writer's  actual 
iutentioD,  or  of  that  best  and  directest  of  all  evidence  of  it, 
his  own  statement. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  character  of  this  rule  of  our  law 
which  excludes  direct  statements  of  intention  ?  Is  it  a 
rule  of  evideuee  ?  or  a  rule  of  construction  or  interpre- 
tation 'I  It  would  seem  that  while  it  partakes  of  the  char- 
acter of  both,  it  must  hold  its  place  as  a  rule  of  evidence. 
If  one  were  to  draw  out  the  whole  proposition  it  would  run 
thus:  While  in  the  interpretation  of  solemn  documents  by 
a  court,  no  meaning  can  be  attributed  to  them  which  the 
words  may  not  legitimately  bear,  and  therefore  full  effect 
mdst  be  allowed  to  any  rules  of  language  or  of  law  which 
limit  and  fix  their  meaning  and  operation;  and  while, 
wubjeet  to  these  rules,  the  words  of  the  document  should 
be  allowed  to  have  the  meaning  and  operation  which  the 
writer  meant  them  to  have,  and  therefore  the  process  of 
interpretation  should,  subject  to  these  rules,  take  account 
of  the  writer's  actual  intention;  and  while  the  process 
ot  proving  this  intention  must  be  carried  on  under  the 
ordinary  principles  and  rules  of  the  law  of  evidence,  and 
these  would  ordinarily  allow,  where  intention  was  a  fact  to 
be  proved,  that  it  be  proved  by  a  person's  own  oontemporaiy 
declarations;^  nevertheless,  in  the  interpretation  of  soli 
documents,  this  sort  of  evidence  of  intention  is  not 
mitted,   except  in  the  case  of  equivocation,   where   the 

'  2  Jurid.  Soc.  Pap,  355.   "The  law  .  .  .  reqnires  a 
pprfect  exprensinn."    lb.  302. 

^  M»t.  Life  Ids.  Co.  ».  IlilJmoa,  US  U.  S.  iih;  Com.  if.  Trefetben,  Ijfl 
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description  of  a  persou  or  thing  is  "equally  applicable  in 
all  its  parts  "' to  more  than  one.  In  other  words,  while 
iC  is  true  that  in  talking  generally  of  the  use  of  intention 
ill  aid  of  construction  we  are  not  talking  of  a  question  iii 
the  law  of  evidence,  but  of  one  in  the  law  of  eonstritctiou 
or  interpretation;  namely,  what  is  the  object  of  interpre- 
tation, and  under  what  limitations  is  it  to  be  carried  on  — 
yet  when  we  talk  of  direct  statements  of  intention  we  are 
talking  of  a  certain  kind  of  evidence  of  intention,  and  so 
of  a  special  excluding  rule  of  evidence,  and  of  a  si>ecial 
exception  to  this  ordinary  eiccluding  rule. 

9.  As  regards  all  extrinsic  matter  which  might  help  in 
construing  a  document,  except  direct  statements  of  inten- 
tion, when  such  matter  was  used  merely  as  a  light  to  read 
it  by,  the  courts  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  in  a  good  degree  escaped  from  the  bondage  of  the 
earlier  days.  Allowing  extrinsic  matter  thus  freely  to  be 
brought  into  view  and  used,  ma4e  it  impossible  for  any 
man  to  pretend  to  construe  a  fine,  a  deed,  or  a  will  by 
merely  reailing  it  over  and  dealing  with  it  grammatically. 
It  became  more  and  more  evident  that  such  a  thing, 
although  talked  of,  was  never  done  and  never  possible  ^ 
and  that  the  recognized  enlargement  of  the  field  of  view, 
in  interpreting  writings,  like  a  thousand  other  enlarge- 
ments, although  it  might  be  dangerous,  was  necessary. 

Accordingly  it  had  become  possible  for  Wigram  to  lay 
it  solidly  down,  over  seventy  years  ago,'  that,  with  the 
exception  of  direct  statements  of  intention,  no  extrinsic 
fact  relevant  to  any  legitimate  question  arising  in  the 
interpretation  of  writings  and  admissible  under  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  evidence,  could  be  abut  out.  The  fifth  propo- 
sition in  his  little  book  states,  as  regards  wills,  that  in 
order  to  determine  the  donee,  or  the  thing  given,  or  the 

»  Lord  Cairns,  in  Charter  e.  Cliarler,  L.  R.  T  H.  I..  364. 

'  ExtriDsic  Evideoce  in  Aid  of  t]ii>  Iiiterpretnlion  of  WllU.  In  tlis 
*  Atlrertisement  to  ihe  First  Kditiou."  doteii  Jui.  1. 183t,  the  writvcsutM 
thai  tlie  book  vaa  written  in  1826. 
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quantity  of  interest,  or  any  other  disputed  point  respecting 
which  it  can  be  shown  that  a  knowledge  of  extrinsic  facts 
can  in  any  way  aid  the  right  interpretation  of  the  words,  a 
court  may  inquire  into  every  material  fact  relating  to  the 
matter  in  question ;  and  that  every  claimant  under  a  will 
has  a  right  to  require  a  court  of  construction  to  place 
itself,  by  examining  extrinsic  facts,  in  the  situation  of  the 
testator  himself.^ 

But  the  full  light  of  this  principle  was  lessened  by  the 
omission  to  discriminate  exactly  between  rules  of  evidence 
and  rules  of  construction,  by  the  acceptance  of  various  too 
rigidly  expressed  principles  or  rules  of  construction,  and 
by  the  inexact  mode  in  which  these  were  sometimes  stated 
and  applied  in  the  cases. 

Of  course,  the  logical  relevancy  of  evidence  is  deter- 
mined among  other  things  by  the  rules  of  construction; 
evidence  ceases  to  be  "  material "  in  the  sense  of  Wigram's 
proposition,  when  the  object  which  it  is  offered  to  promote 
is  made  illegitimate.  In  such  cases  we  remark  that  it  is 
the  rule  of  construction  which  excludes,  and  no  principle 
in  the  law  of  evidence;  and  yet,  carelessly,  the  difficulty 
is  forever  being  rested  on  the  entirely  secondary  ground  of 
admitting  or  excluding  evidence. 

Among  rules  of  construction  thus  taking  effect  in  a  dis- 
guised form  there  has  survived  from  the  older  and  more 
formal  conceptions  a  doctrine,  for  the  most  part,  tacitly 
assumed  and  secretly  operating,  but  kept  alive  by  the  ever 
recurring  desire  to  preserve  the  written  expression  in  its 
full  operation ;  namely,  that  in  looking  into  extrinsic  facts 
in  aid  of  interpretation  you  shall  limit  the  range  of  vision 
as  much  as  possible,  and  never  look  at  them  at  all  unless 
it  be  necessary.  This  took  the  form,  sometimes,  of  saying 
that  while  you  must  look  outside  in  order  to  ascertain  and 
identify  the  persons  and  things  of  which  the  document 
speaks,  yet,  when  this  is  accomplished,  3'ou  cannot  look 
farther:  from  that  point  on,  the  document  must  plainly^ 

1  Extrins.  Evid.  s.  96. 
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or  ;i,t  least  sufficiently,  speak  its  mind  to  a  comiieteiit 
lawyer,  who  fises  his  eyes  od  the  mere  text,  or  else  it  must 
fail  of  its  effect.' 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  alleged  principle  that 
if  the  identifying  process  discovers  among  the  persons  or 
things  to  which  the  text  might  be  applicable  some  one,  and 
only  one,  that  is  aptly  designated,  this  person  or  thing 
alone'  can  be  taken  to  answer  the  words.*  While  cer- 
tain leading  rules  of  construction  are  obviously  sound, — 
that  prima  fucle  the  language  of  a  document  shall  have 
its  natural  and  proper  meaning. — technicjil  language  its 
proper  technical  meaning,  and  ordinary  language  its  ordi- 
nary meaning;  that  the  document  must  be  construed  as 
a  whole,  and  any  part  be  subject  to  modification  so  aa  to 
make  it  consistent  with  the  whole;  and  that  no  meaning 
Ciin  he  attributed  to  the  words  that  they  will  not  bear;  yet, 
short  of  this  last  extreme,  it  is  still  possible  to  make  words 
beat  other  meanings  than  the  usual  and  proper  ones,  in 
order  to  avoid  absurd  or  unreasonable  results.  Just  here 
the  principle  above  mentioned  makes  itself  felt  with 
rigor.  We  are  told  that  if  the  words  of  the  document 
taken  as  a  whole,  after  the  ideutifyiug  process  has  been 
carried  throngh.  admit  of  au  appropriate  ajiplieation,  ami 
an  application  more  appropriate  to  one  person  or  thing 
than  to  any  other,  it  must  have  that  application ;  and  of 
course  neither  extrinsic  facts  nor  anything  else  can  avail 
to  give  them  any  other.  This  is  the  rule  that  Wigram  ap- 
pears to  express  so  nncompromisingly  in  his  second  propo- 
sition: "Where  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  of  a  will  from 
which  it  is  ap]>arent  that  a  testator  has  used  the  wortis  in 
which  he  has  expressed  himself  in  any  other  than  their  strict 
and  primary  sense,  and  where  his  words  so  interpreted  are 
sensible  with  reference  to  extrinsic  cii-eum stances,  it  is  au 
inflexible  rule  of  construction  that  the  words  of  the  will 


'  S«e   Bolt.  C.  J„  iu  Cole  v.  Ra«l 
Md  MKiwSeld.  C.  J.,  infra,  451,  ibl,  m 
«  tiffhi,  452  b.,  000, 
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shall  be  interpreted  in  their  strict  and  primary  sense  and 
in  no  other,  although  they  may  be  capable  of  some  popular 
or  secondary  interpretation."  ^ 

It  is  said,  also,  that  where  the  text  shows  on  its  face  an 
ambiguity  it  is  incurable;  or,  as  Lord  Bacon  expressed  it, 
"Ambif/uitas  patens  is  never  holpen  by  averment," 

And  again  it  is  said  that  in  interpretation  no  attention 
can  be  given  to  the  intention  of  the  writer,  but  only  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  except  in  the  one  case  of 
"equivocation." 

Now  in  so  far  as  any  of  these  things  are  true,  they 
state  no  rule  of  the  law  of  evidence;  they  simply  mark  a 
limit  and  a  rule  of  the  substantive  law  in  carrying  on  the 
process  of  construction  or  interpretation.  By  that  process 
some  things  can  be  done  or  attempted,  and  some  cannot. 
In  so  far  as  a  thing  is  forbidden  to  construction,  of  course 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  it : 
the  fullest  extrinsic  evidence,  the  most  convincing  and  reg- 
ular aggregation  of  extrinsic  facts,  if  offered  to  support 
an  inadmissible  contention,  is  itself  inadmissible;  but  it 
is  so  because  the  contention  itself  is  out  of  place.  The 
exclusion,  then,  of  extrinsic  evidence,  that  is  to  say  of 
extrinsic  facts  which  are  adapted,  in  their  nature,  to  aid 
the  pure  and  simple  work  of  interpretation,  comes  about 
largely  from  the  limitation  put  by  the  substantive  law 
upon  the  conduct  of  this  work.  It  is  to  be  carried  on 
under  restrictions  and  according  to  rules.  Whatever 
extrinsic  matter  is  kept  out  by  these  rules  is  logically 
irrelevant.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  gift  to-  the 
testator's  "children,"  when  he  has  children  legitimate  and 
illegitimate.     Facts  tending   very  strongly  to  show   that 

1  P^xtrins.  Evid.  Prop.  II.  Wigram  closes  the  sentence  thus :  **  And 
although  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  intention  to  use  them  in  snch 
popular  or  secondary  sense  he  tendered."  In  saying  this  he  means,  by 
**  evidence  of  intention."  here  and  always,  a  particular  kind  of  evidence  of 
intention,  namely,  direct  statements  of  intention,  or  what  is  tantamount  to 
these.  Wigram  descril)es  this  (s.  10)  as  "  evidence  which  is  applied  to 
prove  intention  itself  as  an  independent  fact." 
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the  teetator  meant  to  include  the  illegitimate  obildren 
Jire  generally  irrelevant,  because,  j>rltna  facie,  the  legal 
definition  of  the  term  children  excludes  illegitimates, 
and  therefore  a  contrary  interpretation  is  not  in  general 
legally  allowable. 

10.  Let  me  now  illustrate  the  subject  by  a  consideration 
of  a  iew  important  modern  cases. 

(a)  In  a  well-known  case,  early  in  this  r^ntury,*  in 
the  Common  Pleas  the  heir-at-law  claimed  in  ejectment 
against  the  devisee,  certain  estates  in  Devonshire.  The 
will  gave  "my  estate  of  Ashton  in  the  county  of  Devon- 
shire." The  testator  had  real  estate  derived  from  his 
father  called  the  "  Youlston  estate,"  and  other  real  estate, 
derived  from  his  mother,  called  the  "Ashton  estate,"  all 
iu  Devonshire.  The  plaintiff  claimed  all  of  the  ''Ashton 
estate,"  consisting  of  various  parcels.  There  was  a  parish 
of  Ashton.  Part  of  the  property  claimed  was  a  manor  of 
Aabton,  some  of  which  was  in  Ashton  parish  and  some 
in  another.  Part  of  tlie  property,  not  in  the  manor  of 
Ashton,  was  iu  the  parish  of  that  name;  and  part  of  it, 
not  in  the  said  manor,  was  in  other  parishes  and  at  various 
distances,  up  to  fifteen  miles,  away  from  the  parish  of 
Ashton.  The  defendant  offered  to  show  the  testator's 
instructions  to  the  scrivener  at  the  time  of  making  his 
will,  to  give  the  defendant  his  "  Ashton  estate ; "  that  the 
testator  used  to  call  the  estate  derived  from  his  father 
the  Youlston  estate,  and  the  one  coming  from  his  mother 
the  Ashton  estate,  or  Ashton  property.  A  series  of  annual 
accounts  of  his  stewards,  beginning  with  17S5,  containing 
receipts  of  the  testator,  were  offered,  with  other  evidence. 
to  prove  this  habit.  These  accounts  were  entitled  "for 
Ashton  estate,"  and  included  items  relating  to  the  Ashton 
manor,  and  to  the  other  manors  ontside  the  Ashton  parish. 
The  trial  judge  received  this  evidence,  under  the  plaintiff's 
objection,  but  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  bane,  — 
the  verdict  (given  for  the  defendant)  to  stand  if  the  evi- 

1  Doe  d.  Chichester  h.  Oxenden,  3  Tnnnt.  147  (1810), 
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dence  was  rightly  received ;  and  if  it  was  not,  to  be  entered 
for  the  plaintiff,  the  heir,  for  so  much,  if  any,  as  did  not 
m  the  court's  opinion  pass  by  the  will.  The  coart  held 
for  the  plaintiif,  that  only  what  was  in  "the  manor  or 
parish  of  Ashton"  passed  by  the  will. 

This  action  was  brought  in  ISW  aud  decided  in  1810. 
In  1811  the  devisee  brought  an  action  of  ejectment  in  the 
King's  Bench,  claiming  the  lands  outside  the  parish  of 
Ashton,  and  offered  the  same  extrinsic  evidence.  It 
was  rejected  and  judgment  entered  for  the  defendant. 
On  a  bill  of  exceptions  the  House  of  Lords  affirmed  the 
judgment.' 

Now  in  this  case  suppose  none  of  the  evidence  had 
contained  direct  statements  of  the  testator's  intention; 
undoubtedly  these,  as  the  law  then  stood  and  stands  now, 
should  have  been  rejected.  But  the  discrimination  was 
not  made  in  this  case  between  that  sort  of  evidence  and 
any  other;  the  question  was,  of  admitting  any  extrinsic 
evidence.  "I  do  not  state  the  particulars  of  this  evi- 
dence," said  Gibbs,  C.  J,,  in  delivering  to  the  Lords  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,"  "as  the  question  is  whether  any 
evidence  at  all  can  be  admitted  to  explain  the  bequest." 
That  is  to  say,  nokind  of  extrinsic  evidence  and  noamount 
of  extrinsic  evidence  is  available  in  such  a  case;  and  that 
means  that  no  matter  what  the  extrinsic  facts  nre,  a  court 
cannot  construe  the  will  as  giving  anything  beyond  "the 
parish  or  manor  of  Ashton."  Suppose  then  it  should  be 
proposed  to  show,  not  merely  that  the  propierty  in  ques- 
tion was  habitually  called  the  Ashton  estate  by  the  testa- 
tor, but  that  it  was  so  called  by  people  in  general.  That 
is  an  extrinsic  fact  or  extrinsic  evidence.' 

1  See  lllackburD,J.,uu>thU  case  ill  AllKoodf.BUke.L.  R.  8  Ex.  160. 

^  Doe  (1.  ChichetiMT  i>.  Oxendeu,  4  Dow,  6.%  93  |ISI6). 

■  Id  the  Attj.-Gen.  v.  DmminoDil,  1  Drnr;  &  Warr«n,  3S6,  MT,,V 
E»I.  fl842|.  Lord  Chnncellor  Siigden  in  interpreting  a  dfti  contuning (I 
words  "Chriatiau"  and  "Protestant  diBseuter,"  wild:  "The  c 
liberty  to  inqniie  into  all  the  inrronndinf;  circuoiBCapcet  which 
acted  apon  the  miadt  of  the  persons  bj  whom  the  deed  or  will  (foe  $ 
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The  doctrine  of  the  judges  and  the  House  of  Lords  would 
exclude  that.^  The  rule  of  the  case  is  that  the  words  "my 
estate  of  Ashton  "  mean  the  same  as  "  my  estate  at  Ash- 
ton;"  and  therefore,  they  say.  the  question  is  whether, 
"when  lands  at  a  particular  place  are  devised,  extrinsic 
evidence  may  be  received  to  show  that  the  devisor  included 
lands  out  of  that  place,"  The  reason  for  saying  that  it 
cannot  is  given  thus :  "  The  courts  of  law  have  been  jealous 
of  the  admission  of  extrinsic  evidence  to  explain  the 
intention  of  a  testator.  .  .  .  It  is  of  great  iioportance  that 
the  admission  of  such  extrinsic  evidence  should  be  avoided 
where  it  can  be  done,  that  a  purchaser  or  an  heir-at-law 
may  be  able  to  judge  from  the  instrument  itself  what  lands 
are  or  are  not  affected  by  it,"  In  this  case  there  is  other 
property  at  Ashton  which  satisfies  the  description.  "I 
know,"  says  the  Chief  Justice,  "only  of  one  case  in  which 
it  [extrinsic  evidence  to  explain  the  intention  of  a  testator] 
is  permitted,  that  is,  where  an  ambiguity  is  introduced  by 
extrinsic  circumstances.  There,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  extrinsic  evidence  is  admitted  to  explain  the  ambigu- 
ity. [Then  he  mentions  the  case  of  a  gift  of  an  estate 
of  Blaokacre,  where  there  are  two  of  them,  and  a  gift  to  a 
man's  son,  John  Thomas,  where  there  are  two  of  them;  in 
which  cases  'from  the  necessity  of  the  case  evidence  is 
admitted  to  explain  the  ambiguity.']  And  so  also  if  one 
devises  to  his  nephew,  William  Smith,  and  has  no  nephew 

maUcn  not  whether  it  was  one  or  the  other)  was  execnied.  .  .  .  The 
ronrt  therefore  has  ddi  merelj  a  right,  bitt  it  is  its  duty  to  inquire  into 
the  aiirioiiiiiliDg  circniDstances,  before  it  can  approach  the  conntnietion  of 
the  iiwtriiineiic  itwlf.  .  .  .  Oneof  theconnselfortlieclefeDdaTitii  .  .  .  laja 
vDD  are  not  nt  lihertr  to  receive  any  parol  evidence  whatever,  .  ■  .  Hs 
ahaolately  denies  my  right,  ax  a  judge,  to  receive  parol  or  extrinsic  avi- 
lience  at  all,  and  tlien  be  gives  me  parol  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term ' FroteMant  dissenter.'  He  produces  actaof  Parliament.  .  .  ,  Thig  is 
in  my  opinion  very  proper  evidence,  but  is  it  not,  tor  the  purpose  for  which 
It  U  prodiK^erl,  parol  evidence  "*  What  is  usage  but  parol  evideno?  ?  Tt 
i«  jMunl  evidence  of  facts  in  order  to  conetrne  the  deed." 

'  Lord  Eldon'g  final  opinion  (and  no  other  was  given  on  the  part  of 
the  Locdi)  simply  concnrred  in  Chat  of  Gibba,  C.  J.,  for  the  jadgea. 
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answering  the  descrijition  in  all  respects,  evideoce  must  hf 
admitted  to  show  which  nephew  was  meant  by  a  descrip- 
tion not  strictly  applying  to  any  nephew.  The  ambiguity 
there  arises  from  an  extrinsic  fact  or  circumstance,  and 
the  admission  of  evidence  to  explain  the  ambiguity  is 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  will,  and  it  is  only  in  such 
a  case  that  extrinsic  evidence  can  be  received."  ' 

The  theory  of  this  decision  might  be  given  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Chief  Justice,  in  an  earlier  very  similar  case,"'' 
where  the  court  was  equally  divided,  namely,  "  the  ques- 
tion will  be  whether  the  words  .  ,  .  are  so  descriptive  of 
locality  as  to  preclude  the  admissibility  of  evidence  that 
the  testator  intended  to  use  them  in  any  other  sense;" 
and  in  the  language  of  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  in  the  tirst  Oxen- 
den  case,  given  in  a  note  below.  But  it  was  a  principle  of 
construction  that  shut  out  these  extrinsic  facts;  the  "evi- 
dence" (not  discriminating  one  kind  from  another)  was 
rejected  because  it  was  not  relevant  to  any  legitimate  con- 
tention in  the  case.     Uo  rule  of  evidence  was  in  question. 

(b)  Thirty  years  later  the  House  of  Lords,  in  a  similar 
case,  took  a  different  tone.*  A  testator  had  described  him- 
self as  "  of  Ashford  Hall  in  the  county  of  Salop,"  and  had 
disposed  of  "all  my  estate  in  Shropshire  called  Ashford 

<  Id  like  niBDDer,  in  the  ODrller  raie  (3  Taunt.  UT.  ISfl),  Ihe  e»art 
[Hansfield,  C.  J.),  after  dtrnfr  cawi.i  of  (wo  persona  or  eitatca  ot  cliB  same 
uaEoe  aud  of  petaoDS  uot  exactly  answering  the  ilearription,  taiil :  "  It  i* 
not  ciprewly  said  Jo  any  of  these  cocen  that  it  was  necesiiary  to  receive 
the  evidence  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  will,  which  would  not  operatic 
without  such  evidence.  But  although  this  is  not  said,  yet  the  rule  mhmii* 
to  hold.  It  will  be  found  that  the  will  could  hare  had  do  operaliou, 
unless  the  evidence  had  been  received.  Here,  withoat  the  evideace. 
tbe  will  baa  an  effective  operation  ;  evarjithing  will  paw  under  it  that  is 
in  the  nianor  or  parish,  oc  what  he  would  uaCnrally  call  liis  Aihtoii 
estate.  ThJa  will  be  an  effective  operation ;  and,  this  being  su.  the  case 
herein  differs  from  all  the  others ;  because  in  them  the  evidenre  waa 
admitted  to  explain  that  which  withodt  snch  explanation  could  have  ha^ 
no  operation.     It  is  safer  no^  to  go  beyond  this  line." 

"  Whitbread  if.  May,  2  B.  4  P.  S95.  597  (I80lf./«r  Alvanlcy,  C.  J^^ 

■  Ricketu  i*.  Turqoand,  1  H.  L.  C.  4TS  (IMS). 
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Hall."  On  a  bill  filed  for  the  purpose  of  executing  tlie 
trust,  the  question  was  whether  only  a  certain  "capital 
messuage  and  mansion  house"  called  Ashford  Hall,  con- 
taining ten  or  twelve  acres,  pasBed,  as  the  defendant,  the 
heir-at-law,  contended;  or  this  and  other  neighboring 
parcels,  comprising  iu  all  about  a  huudred  and  fifty  aci-es. 
The  court  held  for  the  plaintiffs.  It  was  contended,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Oxenden  ease,  that  as  "  Ashford  Hall  " 
proper  answered  the  call  of  the  will,  the  words  could  not 
have  a  wider  sense  put  on  them.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Cottenham^  said;  "The  plaintiff  .  .  .  proceeded  in  the 
regular  course  to  prove  the  proposition  which  he  had 
stated;  namely,  that  the  estate  was  used  as  one  estate,  and 
acquired  the  name  from  the  former  proprietor  of  the  Ash- 
ford Hall  estate,  or  the  estate  of  Ashford  Hall,  and  that 
the  testator  had  himself  occupied  it  as  one  estate,  and  had 
himself  called  it  or  described  it  as  the  Ashford  Hall  estate, 
and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  so  doing.  Various  instances 
are  brought  to  prove  this  proposition,  and  beyond  all  doubt 
they  do  prove  it."  The  opinion  goes  on  to  say,  that  "over 
and  over  again  "  the  witnesses  say  that  the  testator  did  so 
call  it,  and  they  called  it  so ;  that  the  defendant,  the  tes- 
tator's eldest  son,  gives  no  evidence,  and  yet  "nobody 
could  be  more  capable  of  establishing  the  fact  of  his 
father's  intention  in  not  describing  or  intending  not  to 
describe  the  property,  as  alleged  in  the  bill.  ...  It 
appears  that  the  testator  was  in  the  occupation  of  this 
property  as  one  estate,  and  that  he  did  describe  and  call  it 
the  'Ashford  Hall  estate, 'or  'the  estate  of  Ashford  Hall; ' 
.  .  .  they  both  mean  to  describe  the  same  thing.  More- 
over, there  ia  evidence  that  the  heir  in  his  own  dealings 
has  so  described  the  whole  property.  .  .  .  All  we  are  in 
searcli  of  are  the  terms  by  which  the  testator  was  in  the 
habit  of  describing  the  property.  ...  If  be  describes 
land  in  a  jKirticular  parish  by  a  particular  name,  or  in  a 
particular  locality,  you  cannot  go  into  evidence  to  show 
he  meant  by  tJie  general  appellation  to  include  something 
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out  of  it;  you  cannot  do  that  without  contradicting  the 
express  terms  used.  Here  is  a  term  which  includes  more 
or  less  land  according  to  what  was  meant  by  the  term  used, 
and  all  we  are  in  search  of  is  the  particular  meaning  of  the 
expression  which  is  used." 

Of  Doe  d.  Chichester  r.  Oxenden,  Lord  Campbell  said 
(p.  493),  that  '^  there  the  question  arose  as  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  parol  evidence  with  regard  to  the  construction  of 
a  will,  but  here  parol  evidence  must  inevitably  have  been 
admitted."  It  is  not  clear  what  this  means.  In  both 
cases  the  efEort  is  to  find  what  meaning  should  be  imputed 
to  the  testator's  words ;  in  both,  and  in  neither  more  than 
in  the  other  extrinsic  evidence  is  required  to  identify  the 
property.  If  the  range  of  extrinsic  inquiry  is  to  be  limited 
in  one  case  by  the  principle  that  you  can  go  no  further 
when  once  you  discover  property  answering  the  descrip- 
tion in  its  natural  and  ordinary  interpretation,  it  seems  to 
apply  to  the  last  case  as  well  as  to  the  first.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  were  two  steps  taken  in  the  Oxenden 
case.  First  the  expression,  "my  estate  of  Ashton,"  the 
phrase  actually  used,  is  identified  with  ''my  estate  at 
Ashton,"  a  phrase  not  used;  and  second,  it  is  declared 
that  when  the  will  names  an  existing  locality,  and  no 
other,  you  cannot  construe  it  as  including  what  is  outside 
that  locality.  Both  these  propositions  are  questionable. 
In  neither  is  any  rule  of  evidence  involved.  As  a  matter 
of  construction,  why  declare  that  "  my  estate  of  Ashton  " 
means  a  locality,  —  at  Ashton,  —  necessarily  and  under  all 
circumstances?  And  if  it  may,  under  any  circumstances, 
mean  a  description  of  an  estate,  rather  than  the  name 
of  a  locality,  the  authority  of  the  later  case  would  admit 
most  of  the  evidence  offered  in  the  first  one. 

(c)  In  1820,  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  both  parties 
claimed  in  the  character  of  devisee.^  The  devisor  had 
three  brothers,  Thomas,  Richard,  and  Matthew;  and  each 
of  them  had  a  son  named  Simon,  living  at  the  testator's 

1  Doe  (1.  Westlake  v.  Westlake,  4  B.  &  Aid.  57. 
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death.  The  will  gave  a.  legacy  to  Thomas,  and  another, 
with  a  life  interest  iu  a  house,  to  the  daughter  of  Richard, 
—  and  an  annuity  to  the  wife  of  Matthew,  chargeable  on 
her  husband's  share  of  a  tenement  called  Stone;  then 
came  the  devise  iu  question,  namely ,  "  unto  Matthew  West- 
lake,  my  brother,  and  to  Simon  Westlake,  my  brother's  son, 
all  that  .  -  .  tenement  called  Stone,"  subject  to  certain 
charges,  "I  likewise  give  .  .  ,  unto  Matthew  Westlake, 
my  brother,  and  to  Simon  Westlake,  jointly  and  severally 
alike,  all  other  my  [property  real  and  personal],  and  I 
appoint  them  executors  of  my  will,"  The  plaintiff  was 
Simon,  son  of  Matthew.  The  defendant,  Simon,  son  of 
Bichard,  insisted  that  by  the  facts  above  named  he  had 
"established  a  latent  ambiguity  in  the  will,"  and  he  offered 
evidence  of  the  testator's  declaratioDS  that  he  meant 
Simon  the  son  of  Eichard.  These  were  received,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  verdict  was  fcr  the  plaintiff.  On  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  on  tbe  ground  that  the  verdict 
was  against  the  evidence,  a  rule  was  refused.  The  court 
{Abbott,  C.  J.)  put  the  opinion  on  the  ground  that  the 
case  was  plain  on  the  construction  of  the  will,  and  that 
it  was  "unnecessary  to  consider  whether  this  verdict  is 
against  the  evidence;  "  for  the  declarations  of  the  testator 
should  not  have  been  received.  No  ambiguity  arises  here, 
the  court  said,  lieoause,  "in  point  of  legal  construction, 
when  the  testator  is  speaking  of  his  brother's  son,  he 
must  be  taken  to  speak  of  the  son  of  tliat  brother  who 
was  then  particularly  in  his  mind." 
in  his  mind,  and  bo  "  Simon  Westlake, 
person  intended."' 

This  decision  might,  perhaps,  rest  upon  the  ground,  that 
direct  statements  of  intention  can  only  be  received,  even 
in  cases  of  '"equivocation,"  when,  if  they  are  not  received, 
the  document  will  fail  from  uncertainty.  That  presup- 
poses that  tbe  resource.^  of  construction,  aided  by  all  ad- 
misBible  extrinsic  facts,  have  l>eeii  first  exhausted.  And 
1  See  Caatledun  if.  Turuer.  3  Atk.  257  (Itia), 
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probably  that  is  the  true  doctrine  about  the  use  of  direct 
statements  of  intention ;  the  danger  and  general  impolicy 
of  resorting  to  them  is  such  as  to  lead  courts  to  postpone 
them,  for  a  last  resort.  And  so,  we  observe  the  phrase- 
ology in  the  Oxenden  case,*  that  "the  admission  ...  is 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  will; "  and  in  Wigram,*  the 
remark  that,  "If  the  words  of  the  will  are  applicable  to 
any  subject,  the  court  is  inflexible  in  applying  them 
accordingly.  If  inapplicable  to  any  subject,  the  court 
declares  that  the  will  expresses  no  certain  intention.  It 
is  not  until  this  declaration  is  explicitly  made,  that  the 
question  of  admitting  evidence  of  intention  [i.  e.,  direct 
statements  of  intention*]  is  ever  entertained."  And  so 
Jarman :  *  "  For  there  is  properly  no  '  ambiguity '  until  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  have  been  given  in  evidence  and  found 
insufficient  for  a  definite  decision."  Therefore,  if  this 
case  is  to  be  understood  as  holding  that  on  the  facts  actually 
in  evidence  the  construction  was  sufficiently  plain,  and  the 
extreme  situation  which  alone  justifies  a  resort  to  direct 
statements  had  not  been  found  to  exist,  it  seems  a  satis- 
factory decision. 

If,  however,  as  is  not  unlikely,  considering  the  ideas  of 
the  period,  the  case  is  to  be  regarded  as  holding,  generally, 
in  respect  to  all  extrinsic  facts,  —  that  the  question  was  to 
be  disposed  of  on  grounds  of  construction  only,  i,  e.,  aided 
only  by  what  had  to  be  introduced  in  order  to  identify 
the  persons  and  things  referred  to,  then  it  is  subject  to  the 
same  sort  of  objection  that  applies  in  the  Oxenden  case 
above  referred  to.  Suppose  it  had  been  possible  to  show 
the  sort  of  facts  that  existed  in  Grant  v.  Grant*  and 
Charter  v.  Charter ;  *  e.  </. ,  suppose  that  the  testator  had 
quarrelled  with  Matthew's  son,  had  had  nothing  to  do 

1  Supra,  452. 

2  Extr  Ev.  pi.  159. 

*  Supra,  448  n. 

*  Willa,  i.  #404-405,  5th  Eng.  (6th  Am.)  ed. 

*  Infra,  461.  «  Infra,  463. 
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with  him  for  many  years,  or  did  not  know  that  Matthew 
bad  a  sou;  and  that  Richard's  son  had  long  lived  with 
him  and  was  much  beloved,  and  had  long  managed  all  hia 
business  affairs;  and  that  the  testator  did  not  know  that 
Thomas  had  a  sou,  or  that  although  he  knew  of  Thomas's 
sou,  he  disliked  him  and  had  never  spoken  with  him. 
Would  such  facts  as  these  be  allowed  to  influence  the 
construction  ?  If  so,  of  course  they  would  be  receivable. 
It  seems  plain,  first,  that,  under  auch  circumstances,  you 
could  not  tell  whether  the  construction  actually  given  to 
the  will  was  "sensible  with  refei-cnee  to  extrinsic  facts," 
until  you  had  looked  over  these  facts;  and,  second,  that 
you  might  easily  accumulate  such  facts  as  would  require  a 
different  construction. 

(rf)  Another  leading  case  is  that  of  Abbott  c.  Middleton,' 
where,  in  a  suit  in  equity  to  ascertain  tha  construction  of 
a  will,  the  House  of  Lords  affirmed  a  decision  of  the 
Master  of  the  RoUs;  Lords  Cranworth  and  Wensleydale 
dissenting.  The  testator  had  given  an  annuity  of  £2,000 
to  hia  wife,  and  had  set  apart  personal  property  to  protide 
it.  On  her  death  his  son  was  to  have  the  interest  of  this 
fund  for  life,  and  on  his  death  the  principal  was  to  go  to 
his  children  in  such  sums  as  he  should  by  will  direct. 
"Bat  in  case  of  my  son  dying  before  his  mother,  then  and 
in  tliat  case  "  the  principal  was  to  be  divided  between  the 
children  of  the  testator's  daughters.  Specific  gifts  of 
money  were  made  to  bis  only  surviving  daughter;  and  also 
to  the  children  of  daughters  deceased;  with  the  right  of 
Gurvivorsfaip.  To  his  daughter  the  gift  ran  "the  sum  of 
[etc.]  the  interest  ...  for  her  sole  benefit  during  her 
life,  and  the  principal  on  her  demise  "  to  go  to  her  chil- 
dren equally.  "  And  in  the  event  of  her  not  leaving  issue, 
then  and  in  that  case  I  will  that  it  shall  become  the 
property  of,"  etc.  The  son  was  residuary  legatee  of  "all 
property  not  disposed  of  in  this  document,"  and  the  wife 
and  son  were  executors. 

I  7H.  L.  C.  fia<1858). 
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The  will  was  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  March, 
1834.  The  son,  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  was  then 
unmarried;  but  he  married  in  July,  1834,  had  a  son  born 
in  May,  1835,  and  was  himself  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Inkermann  in  November,  1854.  The  testator  died  in  Jan- 
uary, 1855,  and  the  testator's  wife  died  soon  afterwards. 

One  of  the  testator's  granddaughters  filed  a  bill  against 
the  above  named  grandson  and  others,  praying  the  execu- 
tion of  the  will;  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  April, 
1856,  held  that  in  the  events  that  had  happened,  the 
grandson  above  named  took  a  vested  interest  in  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  fund  aforesaid  subject  to  the  widow's  life 
interest. 

The  Lords,  in  supporting  the  decision  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  were  divided  three  to  two.  The  four  opinions 
reported  were  equally  divided.  Lords  Chelmsford  (Chan- 
cellor) and  St.  Leonards  found  in  the  document,  taken  as 
a  whole  and  construed  in  the  light  of  the  facts,  a  purpose 
to  provide  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  son  and  the 
son^s  children,  if  he  should  have  any ;  and  they  read  the 
clause  "in  case  of  my  son  dying  before  his  mother,"  as  if 
it  had  added  "  without  leaving  a  child."  Lord  St.  Leonards 
found  no  diflBculty  in  collecting  the  testator's  general 
intention  from  the  whole  will  taken  together.  "  You  are, " 
he  said,  "by  settled  rules  of  law,  at  liberty  to  place  your- 
self in  the  same  situation  in  which  the  testator  himself 
stood.  You  are  entitled  to  inquire  about  his  family,  and 
the  position  in  which  he  is  placed  with  regard  to  his 
property."  He  doubted  whether  in  this  particular  case 
the  amount  of  the  property  could  be  looked  at.  But  the 
Chancellor  did  consider  that. 

Lord  C  ran  worth  and  his  associate,  in  taking  the  other 
view,  declared  that  the  words  used  here  were  perfectly 
plain  and  sensible  in  their  ordinary  meaning,  and  denied 
any  right,  under  these  circumstances,  to  impute  to  them 
any   other.     "The   question   is,"   said  Lord   Cran worth,* 

J  p.  88. 
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"  whether  we  can  discover  from  the  intentiou  evinced  in 
this  will  an  absolute  cecesaity  for  iiiteipolating  the  words 
'without  leaving  isaue '  or  for  construing  the  words  used 
as  nieaning  that,  .  ,  .  Every  will  must  by  law  be  in  writ- 
ing, and  it  is  a  necessary  cousequeuue  of  that  law  that  the 
meaning  must  be  discovered  frum  the  writing  itself,  aided 
only  by  such  extrinsic  evidence  as  is  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  the  words  which  the  testator  has  used.  No 
extrinsic  evidence  can  be  necessary  here  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, except  the  fact  that  the  son  was  a  bachelor,  if  indeed 
that  is  ueeessary."  If  the  testator's  intention  really  was 
that  the  son's  children  should  not  take  unless  he  survive<l 
his  motlier,  "he  could  not  moitj  aptly  have  expressed  what 
he  intended."  The  only  reason  for  interpreting  the  words 
otherwise  is  a  persuasion  "that  he  meant  to  say  something 
different  from  that  which  he  has  said.  ...  If  the  words 
used  are  unambiguous,  they  cannot  be  departed  from 
merely  because  they  lead  to  consequences  which  we  regard 
as  capricious,  or  even  harsh  and  unreasonable."  There  ia 
no  ambiguity  here,  and  the  only  question  is  whetlier  on 
the  face  of  the  will  wo  can  say  that  the  words  "without 
leaving  issue  "  must  be  supplied.  Lord  Wensleydale  admits 
that  the  strict  construction  would  probably  diaapjioint  the 
real  intention  of  the  testator,  but  he  quotes  from  Wigram, 
saying  that  the  only  question  is  "  what  that  which  he  has 
written  really  means."  It  is  the  rule  that  the  words  used 
must  have  their  "ordinary  and  grammatical  sense,  .  .  . 
unless  some  obvious  absurdity,  or  souie  repugnance  or 
inciinaifitency  with  the  declared  intentions,  ...  to  be 
extracted  from  the  whole  instrument  should  follow  from  so 
reading  it."  No  such  result  appears  here.  The  words  are 
rlear.  That  he  meant  anything  different  from  their  plain 
meaning  is  conjecture  merely.  Vou  must  make  out  an 
inconsistency  with  the  context  and  a  declared  intention  so 
jiloin  as  to  enable  you  to  add  the  words  necessary  to  recon- 
cile them,  "But  you  certainly  cannot  find  any  context 
here  which  will  have  that  effect.     The  M;ister  of  the  Rolls 
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thinks  he  caa  Gee  a  repugaance  between  the   gift  to  thfiJ 
children  and  the  condition  to  take  it  away,  and  therefoi 
introduces  the  words  'without  iauue;'  but  I  see  uo  sud 
incousiateney." 

Now  the  differenccB  between  the   Lords  here  seem  i 
be;  1,  As  to  the  discovery  of  a  general  intention  ( 
whole  will  clear  enough  to  govern  the  form  of  the  particu^ 
lar  expressions  in  question,  t.  «.,  as  to  the  actual  intorpre* 
tation  of  this  document  as  a  whole;  '2.  As  to  the  s 
and  real  nature  of  the   rule  of  oonstructiou,   stated  i 
Wigram's  second  proposition;  or,  aa  to  the  degree  of  strict-  J 
ness  with  which  it  is  to  be  understood  and  applied ;  and 
3.  As  to  the  range  of  allowable  inquiry  among   extrinsic 
facts.     Lord  Cranworth  says  that  you  are  only  to  look  a.t 
extrinsic  facta  so  far  as   is   necessary  to  enable  you  to 
understand  the  words  used,  and  that  here  no  extrinsic  fact 
ia  "necessary,"  except  that  the  son  was  a  bachelor,  if  even 
that  is  necessary.     But  certainly  the  extrinsic  facts  that 
there  was  a  wife  and  a  son,  and  a  son's  son,  and  that  the 
first  survived  her  son  and  her  husband,  were  extrinsic 
facts,  not  to  mention  others,  that  it  was  "necessary"  t 
look  at.     And  hardly  less  certain  can  it  be,  in  point  < 
reason,  that  because  you  can  find  a  clear  meaning  wbei 
you  have  looked  at  half  Ihe  extrinsic  facts,  you  are  no( 
justified  in  attributing  that  to  the  document,  when  look^ 
ing  at  all  of  them  would  clearly  give  it  another  meaning^ 
Of  this  case  it  seems  to  be  true,  as  a  learned  writer  ) 
said,  that  "the   remainder  of  the  will  contained  nothio) 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  literal  construction; 
the  circumstances  of  the  testator's  property  presented  no 
difficulty   in  carrying  out  the   provision  so  understood. 
The  construction  which  prevailed  depended  on  an  infer- 
ential interpretation,  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
testator,  as  determined  by  extrinsic  evidence,  were   un- 
doubtedly elements  of  consideration."*    And  in  reference 

>  Kichols,  2  Jarid.  Soc.  Pap.  351.  373.  The  nricer.  like  Hawl 
before  him.  uses  the  phrase  "iDfereotial  (or  logicnl)  interpretMiua " 
contmsterl  tviih  a  merely  "  grsmmal.'cal  interpretation.''    Infra,  56fi. 
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to  the  questions  raised  by  this  case,  the  same  sagacious 
writer  well  observes:'  "An  interpreter,  unimpeded  by  the 
alleged  rule  that  the  strict  and  primary  meaning  must, 
if  sensible  with  reference  to  extrinsic  cireumstaiicea,  be 
inflexibly  adhered  to,  may  well  consider  that  of  two  con- 
tending constructions  the  one  is  more  proper,  more  strictly 
grammatical,  without  denying  that  the  words  will  admit 
the  other  signification :  he  may  alao  perceive  that  the 
strictly  grammatical  sense  would  not.  if  adopted,  be  alto- 
gether inefEectual,  or  lead  to  an  absolutely  absurd  result; 
but  the  greater  cooveoience  of  the  opiMisiog  construction. 
and  its  more  perfect  harmony  with  the  conception  which 
he  has  formed  of  the  testator's  plan,  may  couvince  him 
beyond  doubt  that  the  less  proper  sense  of  the  words  is  the 
tme  meaning  of  the  testator.  Is  it  expedient  that  he 
should  be  debarred  from  this  conclusion,  and  forced  to 
adopt  the  sense  moat  in  accordiince  with  grammatical  ]iro- 
priety,  provided  it  is  not  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
facts  ?  Is  this  supijosed  rule  of  the  English  law  iu  fact 
observed  by  our  own  courts  ?'' 

(fl)  There  is  no  lack  in  our  cases  to-day  of  attempts  to 
follow  the  over-rigid  doctrines,  and  the  confused  and  in- 
accurate conceptions  and  phraseology  of  an  earlier  period. 
Ilut  a  sufficient  body  of  precedents  has  accumulated  to 
support  juater  and  truer  doctrines. 

Grant  v.  Grant'  is  such  a  case;  where  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber,  upon  a  consideration  of  the  extrinsic 
facts,  construed  "my  nephew,  Joseph  Grant,"  to  mean  not 
the  testator's  own  nephew  of  that  name,  but  his  wife's 
nephew,  Joseph  Grant.  "The  facts  disclosed  by  the  evi- 
dence set  out  iu  .  .  .  the  special  case,"  said  Blackburn, 
J.,  "are  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  rational 
person  that  the  testator  intended  to  leave  the  estate  to  his 
wife's  nephew.  But  Mr.  Quain  insists  that  it  is  an  in- 
flexible principle  of  law,  that  if  the  words  of  the  will  have 
a  strict  primary  sense,  evidence  is  not  admissible  to  show 

'  NicholB,  3  Jnrid.  Soc.  Pap,  371 .  '  L.  K.  5  C.  P.  721  ( 1870). 
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that  the  testator  meant  to  use  them  in  any  other  sense." 
This  suggestion  is  dismissed  with  the  remark  (accom- 
panied by  an  examination  of  the  cases)  that  "most  if  not 
all "  the  cases  cited  in  support  of  it  were  cases  of  what 
Wigram  calls  "evidence  of  intention,"  I.e.,  of  direct 
statements  of  intention;  and  he  adds  that  "there  was 
ample  explanatory  evidence  to  warrant  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below." 

{/)  Take,  again,  a  case  entitled  Allgood  v.  Blake,'  whei 
in  four  actions  of  ejectment  the  parties  were  represent 
by  the  ablest  counsel.     Tn  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  Black, 
bom,  J,,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  stating 
that  in  construing  a  will  the  court  is  to  put  itself  in  the 
testator's  position,  to  consider  all  the  material  facts  and 
circumstances  known  to  him  with  reference  to  which  he  is 
to  be  taken  to  have  used  his  words,  and  then  to  declare 
"  what  is  the  intention  evidenced  by  the  words  used  with 
reference  to  those  facts  and  cireumstancea  which  were  (< 
ought  to  have   been)   in  the  mind  of  the  testator  whi 
he   used  those  words,  —  quotes    Wigram 's    language  u' 
to  the  question  being  not  what  the  testator  meant,  but 
the    meaning  of  his  words,   and  adda :   "  But  we    think 
that  the   meaning  of  worda  varies  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  and  concerning  which. they  were  uttered. 
.  .  .  The  general  rule,  we  believe,  is  undisputed  that,  in 
trying  to  get  at  the  intention  of  the  testator,  we  are  to 
take  the  whole  of  the  will,  constnie  it  altogether,  and  giv«' 
the  words  their  natural  meaning,  unless,  when  applied 
the  subject-matter  which  the  testator  presumably  had  ioj 
his  mind,  they  produce  an  inconsistency  with  other  parts 
the  will,  or  an  absurdity  or  inconvenience  so  great  as 
convince  the  court  that  the  words  could  not  have  been  U8« 
in  their  proper  sigiiitication.  ...  To  one   mind  it  ma^ 
appear   that  an  efEect  produced    by  construing  the  woi 
literally  is  so  inconsistent  with   the  rest  of  the  will, 
produces   an  absiinlity    or    inconvenience    so   great  as 
'  L.  R.  8  En.  160  (1873) ;  a.  c.  WIuiv,  L.  R,  T  Ex.  339, 
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justify  the  court  in  putting  on  them  another  signification, 
which  to  that  mind  seems  a  not  improper  siguitication  of 
the  words,  whilst  to  another  mind  the  effect  produced  may 
appear  not  so  inconsistent,  absurd,  or  inconvenient  as  to 
justify  putting  any  other  signification  on  the  words  than 
their  proper  one,  and  the  proposed  signification  may  appear 
a  violent  construction.  Grey  w.  Pearson  is  an  example  of 
this.'  Lord  Cranworth,  Lord  St.  Leonards,  and  Lord 
Wensleydale  laid  down  the  general  rules  in  terms  not 
substantially  differing  from  each  other;  but  when  they 
came  to  apply  them  .  .  .  there  was  a  marked  difference  io 
opinion.  We  apprehend  that  no  precise  line  can  be  drawn, 
but  that  the  court  must  in  each  case  apply  the  admitted 
rules  to  the  case  in  hand;  not  deviating  from  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words  without  sufficient  reason,  or  more  than 
is  justified;  yet  not  adhering  slavishly  to  them,  when  to 
do  so  would  obviously  defeat  the  intention  which  may  be 
collected  from  the  whole  will." 

(y)  Add  to  these  cases  the  neat  and  excellent  handling 
of  a  difficult  matter  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1874,  by 
Lord  Cairns  (Chancellor)  and  Lord  Selborne,  sustaining 
the  decree  below.'  All  the  Lords  agreed  that  direct  state- 
ments of  intention  were  not  receivable  in  this  case.  "  But, 
my  Lords,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "there  is  a  class  of  evi- 
dence which  in  this  case,  as  in  all  cases,  ...  is  clearly  re- 
ceivable. The  court  has  a  right  to  ascertain  all  the  facts 
which  were  known  to  the  testator  at  the  time  he  made  his 
will,  and  thus  to  place  itself  in  the  testator's  position,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  bearing  and  application  of  the 
langu^e  which  he  uses;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
there  exists  any  person  or  thing  to  which  the  whole  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  will  can  be.  reasonably  and  with  suffi- 

'  6  H.  L.  C.  61  (ISST).  Id  th»  case  Lonts  Cranworth  (Chancpjlnr)  aoit 
Wensleydale  reasoDed  aa  they  did.  a  year  later,  in  Abbott  ir,  Middletvn  ;  and 
n  did  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  now.  in  the  earlieF  case,  was  (he  dinentpr. 

«  Charter  c.  Charter,  L.  R.  7  H.  I..  364;  I^rds  Chelmsford  and 
llatherlej  holding  diffprtiilly. 
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oient  certainty,  applied."  And  thereupon  follows  t 
consideration  of  all  the  extrinsic  facts  that  were  r 
to  the  queations  in  dispute.  "The  case,  therefore,  appears 
to  me  to  become  one  of  those  in  which  there  is  an  erroneous 
or  inaccurate  name,  and  a  description  or  demonstration 
sufficiently  clear  to  correct  the  inaccuracy."  Lord  Selborne 
remarked,  "The  moment  we  find  sufficient  reason  to 
conclude  that  there  is  really  error  in  the  name,  the  obser- 
vation ,  .  .  that '  we  are  always  bound  to  assume  that  the 
language  of  the  will  is  the  language  of  the  testator  '  ceases 
to  be  material.  It  is  then  .  .  .  part  of  the  case  that  %_ 
mistake  has  been  made." 

(/()  Another  case  may  be  mentioned,  that  of  In  re  1 
Wolverton    Mortgaged    Estates,'    where    a    testator 
queatbed  £G00  in  trust  to  pay  the  income  to  his  daughte 
for  life,  and  at  her  death  to  her  children  by  any  husband's 
"other  than  and  except  Mr.  Thomas   Fisher,   of  Brid] 
Street,  Bath " ;  and  subject  thereto,  to  the  testator's  bob^ 
In  Bridge  Street,  Bath,  at  the  date  of  the  will,  there  Vivt 
a  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher,   fifty  years  old,  with  a  wife  anif 
family;  one  of  his  sons  was  named  Henry  Tom  Fisher,  a 
commercial  traveller,  often  at  the  father's  house,  who  had 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  daughter.     In  the  year  after  her 
father's  death  the  daugliter  married  young   Fisher.     She 
had  a  child  by  him,  and  now  the  question  was  whether  this 
child  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  fund.     The  child 
was  held  not  entitled.     In  other  words,  Henry  Tom  Fisher    i 
was  held  to  be  meant  by  the  will  and  not  his  father. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  was  a  rule  to  be  applied  whichfj 
in   looking  outside,  excluded   from   view  all  else, 
once  the  father  was  disuovered  ?     Perhaps  there  might  b 
another    "'Thomas    Fisher,    of    Bridge    Street.    Bath," 
another  one  exactly  answering  the  call;  and  such  a  ( 
must  certainly  be  allowed  for.     In  the  search  for  sue 
person  the  son  Henry  Tom  would  come  to  light.     W 

'  7  Ch.  Div.  19T  (1877) ;  b.  c.  37  L.  T.  R.  573,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  187, 
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he  did,  was  he  to  he  disregarded  ?  Certainly  the  fatht-i- 
exactly  answers  the  language  of  the  will  and  the  sou  dues 
not;  and  it  is  not  absolutely  irrational  to  apply  the  will 
to  the  father,  for  it  is  coupeivable  that  the  testator  might 
have  feared  future  entanglements  between  him  and  the 
daughter,  with  or  without  reason  for  his  fears. 

Observe  the  way  in  which  the  court  (Malina,  V.  C.) 
reached  its  conclusion.  "  The  executors  could  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher,  a  married  man,  was  ceally  in- 
tended by  the  testator.  .  .  .  They  inquired  further  and 
found  a  son  of  his,  Henry  Tom  Pisher,  who,  by  the  name 
of  Tom  Fisher,  was  known  to  the  testator,  '  Thomas  '  and 
'  Tom '  are  generally  forms  of  the  same  name,  and,  though 
Tom  was  here  the  son's  Christian  name,  the  names  of 
Thomas  and  of  Tom  being  in  reality  only  forms  of  .the 
same  name,  it  is  necessary  to  adduce  parol  evidence  of  the 
state  of  circumstances  in  which  the  testator  stood  when  he 
made  his  will,  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  Fishers  he 
meant;  and  to  assume  that  he  meant  the  father,  Thomas 
Fisher,  a  man  then  of  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  wife  and 
family,  is  ridiculous.  Tom  Fisher  had  been  paying  atten- 
tions to  the  testator's  daughter,  and  he  strongly  objected 
to  her  marriage  with  him.  .  .  ,  Then  again  the  two 
Fishers  had -the  same  home,  and  it  was  quite  competent 
for  the  executors  to  adduce  parol  evidence  to  prove  which 
of  those  two  persons  was  really  within  the  testator's 
contemplation.  ,  ,  .  Nodouht  where  one  person  accurately 
fulfils  the  description,  and  no  one  else  does,  you  cannot 
admit  parol  evidence  to  show  that  such  person  was  not 
intended;  but  here  there  are  two  persons  who  sultatan- 
tially,  though  not  with  perfect  accuracy,  come  within  the 
description  of  Thomas  Fisher  of  Bridge  Street." 

Doubtless  this  was  not  a  case  of  equivocation,  and  so 
not  a  case  for  direct  statements  of  intention.*  It  appears, 
then,  to  be  a  case  which,  in  applying  the  rule  of  Wigram's 

>  Chmiter  t>.  Charter,  L.  R.  7  H.  I..  364 ;  D<ie  d.  Uiscocks  v.  Hi»c<>cks, 
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second  proposition,  holds  it  only  applicable  when  you  have 
fully  examined  all  relevant  extrinsic  facts;  and  decides 
that  when  these  disclose  a  high  improbability  that  the  will 
really  means  the  person  who  is  exactly  designated,  he  may 
give  place  to  another,  not  exactly  indicated,  but  suffi- 
ciently so  to  take  if  he  stood  alone. 

(i)  Finally,  let  me  mention  a  hard-fought  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  1886,  where 
the  court,  reversing  its  own  previous  decision,  followed 
the  same  principles.*  A  testator  devised  to  his  brother 
**lot  numbered  six  in  square  four  hundred  and  three,"  on 
a  well-known  plan  of  the  city  of  Washington.  There  was 
such  a  lot,  belonging  to  another  person.  The  testator 
did  not  own  or,  so  far  as  appears,  contemplate  owning  it. 
He  did  own  lot  three  in  square  four  hundred  and  six;  and 
the  question,  as  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  (Bradley, 
J.),  was  "  whether  the  parol  evidence  offered,  and  by  the 
court  [below]  provisionally  received,  was  sufficient  to  con- 
trol the  description  of  the  lot,  so  as  to  make  the  will  apply 
to  lot  number  3  in  square  406."  A  minority  of  four  judges 
declared  that  this  was  ^'an  unambiguous  devise,"  and 
stated  their  doctrine  thus:  ''If  there  is  any  proposition 
settled  in  the  law  of  wills,  it  is  that  extrinsic  evidence  is 
inadmissible  to  show  the  intention  of  the  testator,  unless 
it  be  necessary  to  explain  a  latent  ambiguity;  and  a  mere 
mistake  is  not  a  latent  ambiguity.  Where  there  is  no 
latent  ambiguity,  there  no  extrinsic  evidence  can  be  re- 
ceived." The  fact  "that  the  testator  did  not  own  the  lot 
described  in  the  devise,  but  did  own  another  which  he  did 
not  dispose  of  by  his  will  .  .  .  does  not  tend  to  show  a 
latent  ambiguity.  It  does  not  tend  to  impugn  the  accuracy 
of  the  description  contained  in  the  devise.  It  only  tends 
to  show  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  testator  in  drafting 
his  will.     This  cannot  be  cured  by  extrinsic  evidence." 

The  theory  involved  in  these  statements  appears  to  be 
that  when  the  language  of  the  will,  after  persons  and 

1  Patch  V.  White,  117  U.  S.  110. 
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things  named  in  it  are  identified,  is  susceptible,  in  point 
uf  name  and  description,  of  an  exact  application  to  an  ex- 
isting thing  or  person,  and  only  to  one,  it  can  have  no 
other,  no  matter  how  admissible  in  itself  or  how  probable 
another  construction  might  be,  in  case  this  exactness  of 
application  did  not  exist;  and  no  matter  how  irrational  the 
adopt«d  construction  may  be. 

The  court,  on  the  other  hand,  began  by  looking  into  all 
tlie  facte.  They  found,  from  the  will,  that  the  testator 
was  intending  to  dispose  of  all  his  estate;  that  in  giving 
the  residue  he  thought  that  he  had  disposed  of  all  his  real 
estate,  except  what  the  residuavy  clause  dealt  with,  since 
therein  he  called  it  "  the  balance  of  my  real  estate  believed 
to  be  and  to  consist  in,"  etc.;  that  he  was  meaning  to 
give  a  lot  which  he  then  owned,  and  that  he  meant  to  give 
a  lot  with  improvements.  It  was  found  that  the  lot 
actually  named  had  no  improvements  on  it,  and  the  lot 
supposed  to  be  meant  had  tliem.  They  also  found  that 
lot  three  was  not  disposed  of  by  the  testator's  will,  unless 
it  passed  by  the  clause  in  question.  And  tbey  also  found, 
that  on  leaving  out  the  false  description  enough  remained 
to  identify  the  subject  of  the  gift.  The  reasoning  of  the 
minority  in  the  case  just  referred  to  is  what  the  court  puts 
forward  in  the  well-known  case  of  Kurtz  v.  Hibner,'  where 
a  testator,  owning  only  one  eighty-acre  tract  in  a  certain 
township,  had  called  it  section  thirty-two  by  mistake, 
when  it  really  was  section  thirty-three.  In  holding  that 
the  true  section  did  not  pass  by  the  will,  the  court  said: 
"There  is  no  anibig\iity  in  this  case  as  is  urged.  When 
we  look  at  the  will  it  is  all  plain  and  clear.  It  is  only  the 
proof  aliunde  which  creates  any  doubt,  and  such  proof  we 
bold  to  l>e  inadmissible."  The  true  view  of  such  a  case 
appears  to  be  that  there  is  no  question  of  ambiguity  in  the 
matter;  there  is  a  mistake;  and  the  question  is  whether 
the  will,  taken  as  a  whole,  admits  of  a  construction  which 
will  correct  the  mistake.     All  extrinsic  facts  which  serve 

I  .^5  UlitioL",  514. 
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to  show  the  state  of  the  testator's  property  are  to  be  looked 
at,  and  then  the  inquiry  is  whether,  in  view  of  all  these 
facts,  anything  passes.^  The  method  of  the  court  in  that 
case  is  justly  discredited.  In  reality  Wigram's  book,  in 
1831,  gave  it  a  death-blow. 

11.  In  turning  from  the  cases  which  have  now  been  con- 
sidered, a  few  things  should  be  said,  even  at  the  risk  of 
repetition. 

In  all  cases,  upon  offering  evidence,  two  questions  may 
arise :  one  of  its  logical  relevancy,  and  another  of  its  ad- 
missibility, under  the  excluding  rules  of  evidence.  As 
regards  the  subject  in  hand, — "parol  evidence,"  the  use 
of  extrinsic  matter  to  affect  documents,  —  there  appears 
to  be  no  peculiar  excluding  rule  of  evidence,  except  that 
which  shuts  out  direct  statements  of  the  writer's  inten- 
tion; and  yet  rules  are  so  expressed  as  to  obscure  the 
matter  and  surround  it  with  mystery.  The  truth  is  that 
the  scope  of  construction  and  interpretation  is,  indeed, 
restricted  by  certain  real  or  imagined  rules,  undertaking 
to  fix  what  meaning  can  and  what  cannot  be  given  to 
certain  terms,  and  what  under  certain  conditions  can,  and 
what  cannot,  be  done.  As  is  true  in  all  other  cases,  these 
restrictions  of  substantive  law  determine  the  relevancy  of 
what  is  offered  in  evidence.  It  is  said,  truly,  that  there 
are  two  questions :  first,  whether  "  the  words  are  sensible 
as  they  stand;  and,  if  [not],  whether  their  meaning  is 
clear  in  any  other  sense."  Or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  put, 
"whether  the  words  .  .  .  with  reference  to  the  facts, 
admit  of  being  construed  in  their  primary  sense;  and  [if 

1  Compare  Newburgh  v.  Newburgh,  Sugden,  Law  of  Property,  367: 
8.  c.  5  Madd.  364 ;  Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence,  847,  931-933 ;  Fonnereaa 
V.  Poyntz,  1  Br.  C.  C.  472.  In  the  excellent  case  of  Hart  v.  Talk.  2  De  G., 
McN.  &  G.  300,  the  words  "  the  fourth  schedule  "  were  read  as  meaning 
"  the  fifth  schedule,"  upon  a  consideration  of  all  the  facts  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  whole  document.  Such  cases  as  Tucker  v.  Seaman's  Aid 
Soc.,  7  Met.  IBS,  and  Am.  Bible  Soc.  v.  Pratt,  9  Allen,  109.  rest  well 
enough  on  the  weight  of  the  evidence ;  but  in  dealing  with  the  principle:! 
BOW  under  consideration  tliey  are  open  to  grave  question. 
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not]  whether  the  iutention  is  certain  in  any  other  sense  of 
which  the  words,  with  reference  to  the  facts,  are  capable."  ' 
This  being  bo,  questions  of  the  admissibility  in  evidence 
of  estrinsic  matter,  not  being  direct  statements  of  the 
writer's  intention,  are  to  be  determined,  in  their  order,  by 
the  general  rules  and  principles  that  determine  such  ques- 
tions in  other  cases,  namely,  the  logical  principle  of  rele- 
vancy, and  the  excluding  operation  of  the  general  rules 
of  evidence.  They  are  questions  for  the  court;  and  they 
are  to  be  answered  upon  a  consideration  of  whatever, 
being  relevant  to  the  particular  inquiry,  is  not  excluded  by 
the  general  principles  or  rules  of  evidence.  "Whether 
the  words  of  the  will,  with  reference  to  the  facta,  admit 
of  being  construed  in  their  primary  sense;"  or,  as  else- 
where put  by  Wigram,  whether  the  "words  so  interpreted 
are  sensible  with  referenf'e  to  extrinsic  circumstances;" 
is  a  question  that  refers  us  to  the  extrinsic  facts  and  to  all 
of  them  that  can  help;  none  are  excluded,  unless  shut  out 
by  the  ordinary  principles  and  rules  of  evidence.  Before 
ynu  can  tell  whether  the  facts  allow  of  a  given  construc- 
tion, you  must  know  what  they  are.  In  some  cases  the 
court  will  need  to  scrutinize  and  weigh  them  all,  and  in 
some  their  search  will  be  very  short,  If  the  words  of  a 
gift  are  phrased  in  technical  terms,  such  aa  a  gift  to  a 
man's  "children,"  and  there  are  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
cliildren,  the  range  of  inquiry  may  be  narrow,  for  there  is 
a  rigid  rule  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term.'  If  the  gift  hi 
to  a  man's  "nephew,"  a  less  technical  term,  and  there  are 
nephews  of  himself  and  of  his  wife,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  travel  over  all  the  circumstances  and  relations  of  the 
family.*  But  there  is  no  peculiar  doctrine  applicable  to 
this  sort  of  question  except  the  one  above  indicated.  In 
settling  it  one  needs  to  ask  only  for  the  substantive  law, 

'  Wigram,  Ext.  Ev.  pi.  loa,  213. 
S  Dorin  r.  Dorin.  L  B,  7  H,  L.  568. 

*  OTSoi  i\  Gnat.  L.  R.  S  C.  P.  T2T  ;  and  compare  Chnrtei  a.  Charten 
L.  R.  7  n.  L.  364,  ptr  Lord  C^rua  and  Lord  Selbome. 
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of  real  property  or  wills,  or  what  else  governs  the  subject; 
for  the  rules  of  coustructiou ;  aud  for  the  general  rules  and 
principles  of  evidence.  And  it  would  seem  that  no  restric- 
tion upon  the  fulness  of  the  court's  examination  of  ex- 
trinsic facts  can  be  laid  down  which  does  not  grow  out 
of  the  considerations  above  indicated. 

Accordingly  a  learned  and  competent  writer*  has  well 
suggested  that  **it  is  next  to  impossible  to  shut  out  all 
inference  of  intention  [from  extrinsic  facts]  until  the  pos- 
sibility of  accepting  the  terms  in  their  literal  significa. 
tion  has  been  determined.  The  rule  which  excludes  an 
inferential  interpretation  of  an  unambiguous  text,  unless 
the  primary  sense  leads  to  an  inconsistency  or  absurdity, 
is  found,  when  liberally  construed,  to  proceed  upon 
premises  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  at  the 
outset  in  dispute.  First,  the  words  of  the  text  must  be 
shown  to  admit  only  of  one  meaning;  or,  at  the  least, 
not  to  be  intelligible  in  a  second  sense  without  some 
sacrifice  of  their  ordinary  signification  or  grammatical 
construction.  Secondly,  the  proper  sense  thus  ascertained 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  context,  and  with  the  entire 
scheme  of  the  instrument.  Thirdly,  as  applied  to  the 
testator's  'circumstances,  it  must  lead  to  no  absurdity  or 
glaring  improbability.  Now,  it  is  precisely  upon  these 
three  fields  that  the  battle  of  interpretation  is  fought; 
and  it  is  not  until  the  contest  upon  these  points  is  de- 
cided  that  it  is  clearly  seen  how  far  the  principle  is  fairly 
applicable." 

And  the  courts  do,  in  fact,  in  a  great  measure,  proceed 
after  this  method,  they  do,  in  fact,  look  over  all  the  rele- 
vant facts;  for  the  court  is  the  tribunal  which  has  to 
decide  on  the  question  of  construction  and  also  on  the 
question  of  the  admissibility  of  evidence  to  affect  con- 
struction. The  court  therefore  is,  in  fact,  obliged,  by 
hypothesis  at  any  rate,  to  consider  all  the  extrinsic  facts 

1  F.  M.  Nichols  (the  editor  of  Britton),  in  Extrinsic  Eyid.  in  the  Inter 
pretation  of  Wills,  2  Jurid.  Soc.  351.  374. 
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whicli  are  offered-  "If  evidence  manifestly  impertinent 
...  be  tendered,  the  court,"  said  Wigram,  V.  C,  "ia 
bouud  at  once  to  reject  it.  .  .  .  Wliere  the  evidence 
tendered  may  be  material,  the  practice  in  equity  ia  usually 
to  admit  it  (as  iu  this  case)  in  the  first  instance,  and 
reserve  the  question  of  its  materiality  until  the  hearing  of 
the  cause.'" 

12.  Something  more  should  be  said  as  to  Bacon's 
maxim.  Every  one  knows  how  much  it  has  figured  in  the 
modern  cases.  But,  at  first,  as  I  have  said,  it  seems  to 
have  lain  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  unnoticed  by 
the  profession.  So  far  as  I  have  observed ,  it  comes  first 
to  light,  as  a  part  of  our  legal  literature,  in  17G1,  in  a 
little  anonymous  book,  "The  Theory  of  Evideuce,"  appar- 
ently written  by  Bathurst,  then  a  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  afterwards  the  Lord  Chancellor  Apsley,  —  the 
uncle  of  fiuUer.  This  work  became  part  six  of  what  we 
know  as  Buller's  "  JJisi  Prius,"  a  book  originally  published 
anonymously,  before  Buller  could  have  written  it,  and,  in 
its  first  edition,  sometimes  called  "Bathurst  on  Trials." 
In  a  slight  attempt  to  give  shape  to  the  rules  of  evidence, 
it  was  said  in  the  "Theory  of  Evidence,"  that  "'the  fifth 
general  rule  is,  Atnbiguitas  verbomm  latent  verifieationc. 
fuppUtur,  nam  quod  ex  facto  oritur  ambiguum-  verijf  cat  lone 
faeti  tollituT ;  "  and  this  was  acpompanied  by  further  quo- 
tations from  Bacon,  and  by  a  few  modem  instances,  com- 
ing dnwn  as  latev  as  1751.'  There  is  no  Indication  that 
the  writer,  in  thus  exhuming  Bacon's  sixteenth  century 
nuxim,  was  aware  how  he  was  mingling  old  conceptions 

r.  S«jer,  7  Hare.  377,  380.    And  so  Wig.  Ext.  Ev.  p!.  1(13. 
:  Lord  Huntiiigtower,  *  Rum.  532  n. ;  a,  c.  Wig.  Exl.  Kr. 

here  wm,  perhrips.  a  touch  of  the  msjiini  in  Jonea  v.  Nowmwi,  I  W. 
BL  AO,  Id  17S0.  where  there  were  two  John  CIneis.  and  the  trial  jtidgc  had 
ratmed  the  offer  to  prove  lir  parol  evidence  that  the  testatrix  intended  to 
Ie*Te  it  to  John  Clner  the  mo.  Id  ^rantiag  a  new  trial  the  conn  »  re- 
ported M  miyiBg,  "  The  objection  arose  (mm  parol  evideDce,  and  oaght  tn 
bane  b«en  eucoSatered  \>y  the  Mme." 


witii  new  and  very  different  ones.  He  produced  it  now 
as  a  rule  of  evidence,  and  not  of  pleading.  The  great 
name  of  the  author  of  the  maxim  gave  it  credit.  It  seemed 
to  offer  valuable  help  towards  settling  the  troublesome 
question  as  to  how  far  you  could  go  in  looking  at  outside 
facts  to  aid  in  construing  a  written  text.  To  say  that  a 
difficulty  which  was  revealed  by  extrinsic  facta  could  be 
cured  by  looking  further  into  such  facts,  had  a  reasonable 
sound;  and  when  it  was  coupled  with  a  rule  that  you  coutd 
not  in  any  way  remedy  a  difficulty  which  presented  itself 
on  the  face  of  the  paper,  there  seemed  to  be  a  complete 
pocket  precept  covering  the  whole  subject.  When  this 
was  found  clothed  in  Latin,  and  fathered  upon  Lord 
Bacon,  it  might  well  seem  to  such  as  did  not  think  care- 
fully that  here  was  something  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
maxim  caught  the  fancy  of  the  profession,  and  figured  as 
the  chief  commonplace  of  the  subject  for  many  years.  Al- 
though Wigram,'  seventy  years  after  it  was  thus  brought 
newly  to  light,  abandoned  the  use  of  it,  and  showed  how 
uninstructive  it  is,  and  although  the  lesson  has  been 
abundantly  repeated  since,"  yet  it  still  performs  a  great. 
and  confusing  function  in  our  legal  discussions, 

Bacon,  when  he  spoke  of  ambiguities  patent  and  lal 
meant  only  a  limited  sort  of  thing,  namely,  what  he  said, 
ambtguity.  But  now  his  maxim  came,  unfortunately,  to 
be  treated  as  covering  the  entire  subject,  and  was  made  to 
apply  to  all  sorts  of  defects.  It  could  only  do  duty  as  a 
general  exposition  by  being  strangely  misinterpreted  and 
strangely  misapplied,  e.  ,'/-i  to  the  question  of  filling  a 
blank  which  a  testator  bad  left  in  his  will,  or,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  correction  of  an  error,  where  one  thing  wa« 
expressed,  and  another  meant.  If  any  error  of  expression 
was  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  document,  this  was  c: 
patent  ambiguity,  and  the  courts  sometimes  undertook 
reconcile  the  correction  of  it  with  the  maxim  which 

'  ExcritiE,  Er.pl,  196-310,     The  pref^e  is  dated  Ist  Sa.-aaa.tj,  1B31.I 
s  Jarman,  Will*  (5ib  Lond.  e<l,),  400-»ui. 
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bade  this.  The  maxim  had  another  singular  operation ;  it 
was  sometimes  admitted  that  defects  and  errors  were  not 
ambiguities,  and  for  that  i-p.naon  they  were  said  to  be 
incurable;  as  when  the  dissenting  opiuiou  in  Patch  b. 
White,'  quoting  antiquated  expressions,  says:  "If  there 
18  any  proposition  settled  in  the  law  of  wills  it  is  tliat 
extrinsic  evidence  is  inadmissible  to  show  the  intention  of 
the  testator,  unless  it  be  necessary  to  explain  a  latent 
ambiguity;  and  a  mere  mistake  is  not  a  latent  ambiguity. 
Where  there  is  no  latent  ambiguity,  there  no  extrinsic 
evidence  can  be  received."  It  became  common  to  say  that 
after  identifying  the  persons  and  things  named  in  the 
document  by  extrinsic  evidence  the  first  inquiry  must  be 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  latent  ambiguity  as  shown  by  this 
extrinsic  evidence;  and  then,  according  as  this  appeared 
or  not,  more  extrinsic  evidence  was  or  was  not  receivable. 

But  Wigram  accurately  pointed  out  that  the  phrases 
latent  ambiguity  and  patent  ambiguity  were  ignorantly 
used;  that  a  paper  is  not  properly  to  be  called  am- 
biguous simply  because  the  reader  of  it  lacks  the  ueeded 
and  attainable  outfit  of  skill  and  information  to  read  it; 
that  it  may  be  inaccurate  without  being  ambiguous;  and 
that  if  a  court  can  determine  its  meaning  without  any 
other  guide  than  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  upon  which, 
from  the  nature  of  language,  its  meaning  depends,  it  can- 
not truly  be  called  ambiguous.  And  he  added  that,  "In 
all  oases  the  application  of  the  extrinsic  evidence  to  which 
the  fifth  proposition  refers,  must  precede  any  declaration 
which  a  court  can  have  a  right  to  make  that  a  will  is 
ambiguous."'  "The  evidence  of  material  facts  is,  in  all 
cases,  admissible  in  aid  of  the  exposition  of  a  will." ' 

'  117  u.  a  p.  234.  "  n.  aos. 

'  PI.  212.  The  import  of  ths  term  "  material  "  ti  indicated  nl  pi,  38- 
100 ;  "In  limiting  the  eridence  ...  to  the  material  facte,  the  generality  of 
the  propcMition  contended  iot.  renpecting  tlie  B<1mi«sibility  of  explanatory 
RTidenee  in  aid  of  the  exposition  of  wills,  is  in  uo  degree  broken  in  upon. 
This  limit  is  imposed  by  the  general  Isitr  of  evidence,  &od  not  by  any 
thing  peculiar  to  the  subject  to  which  it  is  here  applied. 
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This  remark  seems  to  involve  a  concession  of  what  is 
truly  the  fact,  that  the  real  subject  of  Wigram's  book  is 
not  any  branch  of  the  law  of  evidence,  but  the  law  of  the 
construction  or  interpretation  of  wills ;  and  that  the  title 
of  it  is  misleading. 

13.  In  1833,  between  the  dates  of  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  Wigram's  book,  came  the  decision  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  court  of  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Travers,  on 
appeal.^  The  Vice-Chancellor  had  decided  it  below  about 
six  months  before  the  first  edition  was  printed,  and  this 
decision  was  at  variance  with  Wigram's  conclusions  and 
had  given  him  trouble;  he  had  made  it  the  subject  of 
searching  criticism  in  the  first  edition.  The  circumstance 
that  the  decision  on  appeal,  given  by  a  distinguished  tri- 
bunal (the  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  aided  by  Tindal, 
C.  J.,  and  Lyndhurst,  C.  B.)  confirmed  Wigram's  lately 
published  opinion,  naturally  gave  the  case  a  very  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  second  edition  of  the  book,  —  one 
which  it  has  permanently  retained.^  It  is  for  this  reason, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  that  the  case  has  occupied 
so  prominent  a  place  in  the  general  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject. No  modern  case  has  figured  more  conspicuously  as 
an  illustration  of  the  parol  evidence  rule.  In  reality  it 
decides  no  point  in  the  law  of  evidence.  The  decision  is 
undoubtedly  sound,  but  the  reasoning  is  confused  and  the 
real  point  of  the  matter  is  out  of  focus. 

A  testator  had  devised,  for  the  purpose  of  certain  trusts, 
"all  my  freehold  and  real  estates  whatsoever  situate  in 
the  county  of  Limerick  and  in  the  city  of  Limerick."  He 
had  no  real  estate  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  in  the 
city  of  Limerick  only  a  small  amount  —  quite  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  charges  laid  upon  the  devised  estates.     He 

1  8  Bing.  244. 

*  He  devotes  to  the  last  decision  some  twenty  pages ;  more  than  an 
eighth  of  the  entire  book.  In  its  two  stages,  this  case,  inclading  the  criti- 
cisms on  the  doctrine  of  the  earlier  decision,  takes  up  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  book. 
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liad  considerable  estates  in  the  oouuty  of  Claiv,  anj  it 
was  these  that  he  had  meant  to  devise.  A  draft  of  the 
nill  had  beeii  submitted  to  the  testator,  and  approved  and 
returned  by  him,  iu  which  the  devise  ran,  "all  my  free- 
hold and  real  estates  whatsoever  situate  in  the  counties  of 
Clare,  Limerick,  and  in  the  city  of  Limerick."  While  this 
was  approved  by  the  testator,  some  changes  were  ordered 
in  other  parts  of  the  will;  and  the  draft,  with  a  statement 
of  tlie  proposed  alterations,  was  sent  by  the  testator's 
attorney  tu  his  conveyancer.  The  conveyancer,  iu  redraw- 
ing the  iiaper,  by  mistake  and  without  authority,  struck 
out  the  words  "  counties  of  Clare  "  and  substituted  therefor 
the  words  "county  of."  When  the  testator  received  the 
new  draft,  he  did  not  observe  this  change;  and  after  keep- 
ing the  will  by  him  for  some  time,  executed  it  in  this,  its 
final  form. 

The  plaintiff  filed  a  bill  "  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  will  .  .  .  and  carrying  into  execution  the  trusts 
ihereof."  The  Vice -Chan  eel  lor  directed  an  issue  on  the 
question  "whether  the  testator  .  .  .  did  devise  his  estates 
in  the  county  of  Clare  and  in  the  county  of  Limerick  and 
in  the  city  and  county  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  either 
and  which  of  them  to  the  trustees  mentioned  in  his  will 
and  their  heirs."  On  an  appeal  by  the  heiresa-at-law,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (Brougham)  reversed  this  decree.  In 
arriving  at  this  result,  he  had  called  in  Chief  Justice 
Tiudal  and  the  Chief  Baron,  Lord  Lyndhurst.  The  opin- 
ion is  given  by  the  Chief  Justice;  the  Chancellor  contents 
himself  mainly  with  adopting  this  opinion  and  decreeing 
accordingly. 

As  the  case  was  decided,  there  was  no  question  of  con- 
atruction  in  it;  it  was  expressly  declared  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Justice  that,  as  tlie  case  stood, 
no  question  was  made  as  to  "  whether  the  whole  instru- 
ment taken  together,  and  without  going  out  of  it,  was 
sufficient  to  pass  the  estates  in  Clare."  It  was  an  attempt 
to  reform  a  will  by  adding  to  it  words  omitted  by  mistake. 
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"It  is  not,"  said  the  Chief  Justice,  ''simply  removing  a1 
difficulty  arisiug  from  a,  defective  or  mistaken  descriptionj ' 
it  is  makiiig  the  will  speak  upon  a  subject  on  whlcL  it  ii 
altogether  silent,  aud  is  the  same  in  effect  as  the  tilling 
of  a  blank  which  the  testator  might  have  left  in  his  will,; 
It  amounts,  in  short,  ...  to  the  making  of  a  new  devisi 
for  the  testator,  which  lie  is  supposed  to  have  omitti 
.  .  .  The  effect  .  .  .  would  be  .  .  .  that  all  the  guards- 
intended  to  be  introduced  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  would 
be  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  statute  itself  virtually 
repealed."  These  difficulties  and  objections  arise  in  jioint 
of  flubstantive  law.  They  are  not  objections  which  hai 
their  root  in  the  law  of  evidence  or  any  of  its  rules.  Tl 
point  of  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  is  seekinj 
to  give  the  quality  and  operation  of  a  devise  to  that  which 
has  not  the  necessary  form  of  a  devise.  The  fatal  objec- 
tion is,  not  that  the  plaintiff's  evidence  is  bad,  but  that 
his  substantive  case  ia  bad. .  What  he  is  trying  to  do  is 
legally  inadmissible ;  the  trouble  is  not  that  he  is  trying  to 
do  a  permissible  thing  by  means  of  objectionable  evidence. 
Unhappily  for  the  effect  of  this  case  upon  the  law,  it  does 
have  in  it  a  suggestion  of  this  last  difficulty  also:  evi- 
dence inadmissible  under  the  law  of  evidence  was  offered. 
None  the  less,  however,  the  true  proposition  of  the  case  is 
this:  Whether  the  plaintiffs'  evidence  be  good  or  bad  is 
immaterial;  he  cannot  have  an  issue,  because,  however 
admissible  the  evidence  might  be,  and  however  full,  it  can 
do  him  no  good.  He  is  seeking  to  do  a  thing  foibiddeu  by 
law,  —  to  give  the  effect  of  a  devise  to  that  which  has  not 
the  required  form  of  a  devise. 

In  so  far  as  this  case  and  the  issue  m  question  might 
involve  a  question  of  the  factum  of  the  will,  a  matter 
which  at  that  period  was  open  to  inquiry  at  this  stage 
such  a  ease,'  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  discussion  la< ' 
the  discrimination  of  later  c^ses.     These   recognize 
necessity   under    such   circumstances   of    considering 

1  Eioketla  r.  Torqaaod,  !  H,  L.  C.  473. 
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and    all    contemporaDeous    expressions   of  the    testator's 
uil*ntionB.' 

In  BO  far  as  any  question  of  construction  was  open,  it 
was  not  diseussed  and  was  left  undecided.  This  fact, 
wliieh  is  often  overlooked, '^  should  be  carefully  observed  in 
estimating  the  scope  and  value  of  this  case.  "Some  argu- 
ments," said  the  Chief  Justice,  "were  offered  by  the  plain- 
tiff's counsel  upon  the  construction  of  the  will  from  the 
context  of  the  whole  instrument;  and  it  was  contended 
that,  without  the  introduction  of  any  extrinsic  evidence, 
the  estates  in  Clare  would  pass  under  the  will;  but  as  the 
state  of  the  cause  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  did  not  admit 
of  such  discussion,  and  as  the  counsel  for  the  defendants 
disclaimed  entering  upon  it  at  present,  we  have,  lu  fact, 
not  heard  the  parties  on  that  point,  and  we  therefore  think 
it  right  to  forbear  offering  any  opinion  tliereon."  And 
the  Chancellor,  in  concurring  with  the  advice  of  the 
judges,  added  the  remark:  "Whether  the  whole  iustm- 
ment  taken  together,  and  without  going  out  of  it,  was 
sufficient  to  pass  the  estates  in  Clare,  is  a  point  which  has 
not  been  argued  here,  and  on  which  we  give  no  opiniort." 
Tie  case  was  treated  as  an  attempt  to  reform  a  mistake 
in  a  will;  in  other  words,  as  raising  the  same  question 
which  was  presented  in  Newbnrgh  v.  Newburgh,  at  its 
first  stage,  and  which,  in  that  case,  was  rightly  held  in  the 
negative  both  by  the  Viee-Chancellor  below  and  by  the 
Lords,  as  well  as  by  the  judges,  in  a  unanimous  advisory 
opinion.*  That  case  was  cited  as  the  chief  authority 
in  the  Chief   Justice's    opinion   in    Miller  v.    Travers.* 

'  GoardhouK  i',  Blackburn.  T.,  R.  1  V.  &,  D.  109  (1866).  "The  court 
of  pwbUe,  aelEintc  nbout  to  ucertfiia  the  wilt  of  the  deceaied.  could  naC 
•tlmMepin  the  ini|Uirj.  without  some  proof  bcTQud  the  mere  writing.  .  .  . 
The  truth  a  that  the  rules  encliuling  parol  evidence  have  no  place  in  «nr 
inquiry  in  which  the  conrt  has  not  got  before  it  some  ascertained  paper. 
iMfonil  qneBtioo  biading  and  a!  full  effect." 

*  See.  t.  ff.,  Tueker  v.  Seaman's  Aid  Soc.,  7  Met,  ISO,  pp.  30r-30S. 
»  J  Madd.  36*  (18201 ;  b.  C.  iMm.  Froe.  Sugd.  Law  Prop.  SiK. 

*  "  Upon  the  authority  of  the  c».«es.  and  more  particulnrly,  of  thU 
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And  yet  the  desired  result  in  Newburgh  v.  Newburgh, 
defeated  on  the  first  contention,  was  at  last  accomplished 
in  the  House  of  Lords  merely  by  construction.^  It  might, 
therefore,  with  entire  consistency,  have  turned  out,  when 
Miller  v.  Travers  came  to  be  thoroughly  canvassed  on  the 
question  of  construction,  that  a  contrary  result  should  be 
reached ;  just  as  it  did  turn  out  that  way  in  Newburgh  w. 
Newburgh.  In  other  words,  the  case  in  reality  is  not  an 
authority  on  the  question  of  construction,  or  the  use  of 
extrinsic  facts  in  aid  of  construction.^ 

14.  The  opinion  in  Miller  v.  Travers  does,  however,  in 
a  confusing  way,  talk  of  construction,  and  one  remark  calls 
for  observation  at  this  point.  The  Chief  Justice,  after 
saying  that  a  difficulty  or  ambiguity  introduced  by  extrinsic 
evidence  may  be  removed  by  further  evidence  upon  the 
same  subject,  adds  that  this  use  of  extrinsic  evidence  is 
limited  to  two  classes  of  cases,  neither  of  which  includes 
the  present:  ''But  the  cases  to  which  this  construction 
applies  will  be  found  to  range  themselves  into  two  sepa- 
rate classes,  distinguishable  from  each  other,  and  to 
neither  of  which  can  the  present  case  be  referred.  The 
first  class  is,  where  the  description  of  the  thing  devised, 
or  of  the  devisee,  is  clear  upon  the  face  of  the  will;  but 
upon  the  death  of  the  testator  it  is  found  that  there  are 
more  than  one  estate  or  subject-matter  of  devise,  or  more 
than  one  person  whose  description  follows  out  and  fills 
the  words  used  in  the  will.  As  where  the  testator  devises 
his  manor  of  Dale,  and  at  his  death  it  is  found  that  he  has 
two  manors  of  that  name.  South  Dale  and  North  Dale ;  or 
where  a  man  devises  to  his  son  John,  and  he  has  two  sons 
of  that  name.     In  each  of  these  cases  respectively  parol 

which  is  last  referred  to,"  says  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  8  Bing.  244,  refemDg  to 
Newburgh  v.  Newburgh. 

1  "  The  omission/'  says  Sugden,  "  was  supplied  by  construction,  and 
the  will  was  sup]>orte(l  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  mistake/'  Law  of 
Prop.  207  ;  s.  c.  Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence,  847  ;  and  on  appeal,  931. 

-  And  yet  see  Lord  Brougham's  high  commendation  of  the  case  in 
Mostyn  i'.  Mostyn,  5  H.  L.  C.  168  (1854). 
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evidence  is  aiimissible  to  show  which  manor  was  intended 
to  pass,  and  which  son  was  intended  to  take.  Eac.  Max. 
23;  Hob.  Kep.  32;  Edward  Aitham's  Case,  8  Kep.  155. 
The  other  class  of  cases  is  That  in  which  tlie  description 
contained  in  the  will  of  the  thing  intended  to  be  devised, 
or  of  the  person  who  is  intended  to  take,  is  true  in  |K»rt, 
but  not  true  in  every  particular.  As  where  an  estate  is 
devised  called  A,  and  is  ilescribed  as  in  the  occupation  of 
B,  and  it  is  fonnd,  that  though  there  is  an  estate  called 
A,  yet  the  whole  is  not  in  B's  occupation;  or  where  an 
estate  is  devised  to  a  person  whose  surname  or  Christian 
natue  is  mistaken;  or  whose  description  is  imperfect  or 
inaccurate;  in  which  latter  class  of  cases  parol  evidence  is 
admissible  to  show  what  estate  was  intended  to  pass,  and 
who  was  the  devisee  intended  to  take,  provided  there  is 
sufficient  indication  of  intention  appearing  on  the  face  of 
the  will  to  justify  the  application  of  the  evidence,"  ' 

Here  we  see  again  the  recognition  of  that  ancient  case 
of  the  two  or  more  persons  or  things  of  the  same  name, 
which  could  not  be  overlooked,  because  it  had  been  recog- 
Di2ed  in  our  books  for  centuries;  and  also,  the  old  familiar 
recognition  of  another  case  assimilated  with  that,  as  if 
governed  by  a  common  principle,  —  namely,  that  of  two  or 
more  objects,  persons,  or  things,  to  neither  of  which  does 
the  description  accurately  apply,  but  where  either  might 
answer  the  call  if  it  stood  alone.  The  common  quality 
here  is  described  by  saying  that  there  is  a  latent  ambigii- 
itj-,  disclosed  by  extrinsic  circumstances:  Being  thus  dis- 
closed, they  say,  it  may  be  in  like  manner  removed;  and 
it  is  allowed  thus  to  be  removed  "  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case."'  While  to  this  extent  extrinsic  facts  were 
allowed  to  "  supplement  the  evidence  of  the  will  itself  and 
the  terms  of  the  will  itself  as  to  the  testator's  intention,"' 
beyond  these  limits  it  was  said  here,  as  in  earlier  cases, 

>  6  Bing.  344,  3*9. 

■  Dm  d.  Cliichciter  i:  Oxeiiden,  4  Dow,  65. 

*  Lord  RatseH,  C.  J.,  iu  /«  rt  Slejiheiisur.,  T5  L.  T.  H.  495, 49G  ( !  Sfl?) 
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you  could  not  go.     In  saying  thii 
discrimination  was  made  between 
tention  ajid  auy  other  evidence, 
region  wbere  all  extrinsic  matter 


:,  it  will  be  observed, 
direct  statements  of 
Of  course  in  that  oui 

vas  condemned  there 


of  i^^^ 

1  th!^l 


no  good  and  bad;  but  within  the  region  where  extriusicP 
matter  was  available  in  aid  of  construction,  thia  same  lack 
of  discrimination  was  found,  and  it  had  tended  to  create  a 
confused  impresaiou  that  where  any  extrinsic  evidence  was 
admissible  all  was  equally  admissible.  Wigram's  book  cor- 
rected that;  and  although  the  judges  in  Miller  13.  Travers 
had  profited  little  by  this  book,  if  they  ever  beard  of  it»_ 
the  doctrine  was  soon  clearly  and  permanently  recognis 
in  the  cases.' 

15.  With  this  discrimination  clearly  made,  and 
recognition  of  the  narrow  restriction  thus  put  upon  the 
use  of  direct  extrinsic  statements  of  intention,  room  was 
left  for  a  juster  and  more  liberal  view  of  the  use  of  ex- 
trinsic facta,  generally,  in  aid  of  construction.  The  main 
features  of  thia  uew  gospel  were  truly  set  out  by  Wigram; 
but  he  was  a  pioneer;  he  was  hampered  by  the  supposed 
necessity  of  so  distinguishing  the  older  cases  as  not  to 
seem  to  set  them  wholly  aside;  and  it  may  be  that  he  saw 
some  points  leas  clearly  than  his  succeasora,  who,  in  their 
studies  of  the  subject,  had  been  emancipated  Uy  him,  ond^^J 
had  begun  where  he  left  off.  While  his  phraseology  con-d 
demned  alt  "evidence  of  intention."  unless  where  diret 
atatements  of  intention  were  allowed,  those  who  1 
after  him  could  plainly  and  openly  recognize  that  much  0 
the  allowable  use  of  ordinary  extrinsic  facta  did, 
go  directly  to  that  point.  While  he  found  the  use  of  di« 
statements  of  intention  in  any  case  difficult  to  supporl 
they  were  able  to  find  it  always  logically  good;  and  ooljN 
excluded,  iu  general,  on  grounds  of  policy;  and  while  t 

1  E.  g.  Doe  (1.  Gord  r,  NmiIs,  i  M.  &  W.  139  (18S6),  and  Doe  d.  I 
c<K.-ka  I'.  Hiacocka,  5  M,  &  W.  363  (IB39).  Charter  r.  Charter,  L.  R.  ] 
H,  L.  3G4  (1BT4),  that  it  nns  nnlv  \a  the  one  case  of  etgaEvocBtloD  I] 
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laid  down  with  excessive  strictness  the  just  principle  that, 
Id  general,  the  natural  and  ordinary  meaning  of  words 
should  be  given  to  them,  and  so  their  technical  meaning, 
when  they  have  any,  they  were  able,  and  the  courts  in  a 
fair  degree  have  gradually  become  able,  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple in  a  more  liberal  manner.  Wigrnm  hud  put  it,  in 
his  second  proposition,  that  if  the  contest  of  a  will  allows 
it,  and  if  the  strict  and  primary  sense  of  the  words  is 
sensible  with  reference  to  extrinsic  circumstances,  it  is  an 
inflexible  rule  of  construction  that  they  shall  be  inter- 
preted in  that  sense  and  no  other.  ■  And  again,'  that 
"in  cases  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  either 
settled  by  decision,  or  clear  upon  the  will  itself,  and  in 
vhich  the  facts  of  the  case  do  not  necessarily  extlude  the 
supposition  that  the  words  were  used  in  their  decided  or 
apparent  sense,  the  second  proposition,  above  stated. 
leaves  nothing  to  the  discretion  of  a  court;  and  exposition, 
in  the  strict  observance  of  that  proposition,  is  safe  against 
the  inroads  of  conjecture."'  Thirty  years  later  Hawkins' 
laid  down  the  main  proposition,  in  this  more  liberal  form, 
namely,  that  "the  words  and  expressions  used  are  to  be 
taken  in  their  ordinary,  proper,  and  grammatical  sense;  — 
unless  upon  so  reading  them  in  connection  with  the  entire 
will,  or  upon  applying  them  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  an 
ambiguity  or  difficulty  of  construction,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  arises,  in  which  case  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
words  may  be  modified  ...  so  far  as  to  remove  or  avoid 
the  difficulty  or  ambiguity,  hut  no  further.'" 

Certainly,  however,  Wigram'a  little  book,  in  1831,  went 

'  n.  IS8. 

I  "  The  court  is  boand  to  coDstme  tha  words  of  the  will  id  tbeir  atriit 
■nil  prinuiry  sense  uiileu  the  circiiiruitaiic'ea  of  the  case  exclude  that  MDRe  ; 
■nil  the  cunrt  U  nut  itt  libertjr  Co  roDBtrue  Che  wordn  in  ■nj  secODdarT 
■eniie.  only  beuiiue  th^  state  of  ihe  property  or  other  extrinsic  circuiti- 
Manfea  mav  make  it  Id  [he  hij^hest  desn*  probable  that  the  worils  were 
used  in  mch  spcon'lary  wnse."  Per  Wigrsm,  V.  C.,  in  Saver  i'.  Sayer. 
7  Hue.  377.  381    (IS48K 

'  Will*,  a. 

31 
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far  to  clear  up  the  confusion  that  had  gathered  over  the 
whole  subject.  He  was  led  to  write  it,  as  he  says  in  the 
"Advertisement"  to  the  first  edition,  by  being  accident- 
ally present  at  the  hearing  of  the  case  of  (roblet  v. 
Beechey,  before  Vice-Chancellor  Leach,  in  July,  1826,  — 
a  case  of  which  he  gives  some  account  in  an  appendix. 
The  book  lacks  an  historical  exposition,  and,  as  already 
said,  it  does  not  clearly  discriminate  those  parts  of  it  which 
belong  to  the  law  of  evidence  from  the  rest.  This  is  its 
great  defect.  The  cases,  also,  are  not  so  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzed, or  treated  with  so  free  a  hand,  as  might  be  wished. 
Owing,  furthermore,  to  the  use  of  an  "interpretation 
clause  "  near  the  beginning,  and  to  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"evidence  to  prove  intention,"  in  a  special  sense,  his 
meaning  is  often  misconceived.  It  should  be  added  that 
his  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  whole  process  of  inter- 
pretation lacks  thoroughness.^ 

But  whether  explicitly  stated  by  Wigram  or  not,  this 
book  brings  out  and  stamps  upon  the  mind  of  careful  read- 
ers two  or  three  things  of  capital  importance:  1.  That 
Bacon's  maxim  is  inadequate  and  uninstructive ;  2.  That 
extrinsic  expressions  of  the  writer's  intention  cannot  be 
resorted  to  in  aid  of  the  exposition  of  a  will,  except  where 
a  person  or  thing  is  described  in  terms  equally  applicable 
to  two  or  more ;  and  3.  That  there  is  no  excluding  rule  of 
evidence,  other  than  this,  peculiar  to  this  subject.  The 
seven  propositions  which  are  the  substance  of  the  book 
amount  to  this:  A  testator,  unless  the  text,  read  as  a 
whole,  shows  the  contrary,  presumably  uses  words  in  their 
primary  sense.  If  the  extrinsic  facts  of  the  case  allow  of 
the  words  having  this  sense,  they  must  have  it ;  if  they  do 
not,  the  words  must  have  such  other  secondary  sense  as 
they  are  capable  of,  in  view  of  these  facts.  If  the  words 
are  obscure,  or  unintelligible  to  the  court,  resort  may  be 
had,    in   deciphering  or  translating  them,  to  the   aid  of 

^  Wigram's  book  should  be  supplemented  by  the  excellent  paper  of 
Hawkins,  inserted  in/ra.  Appendix  B. 
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competent  witnesses.  While,  as  regards  persons  and 
things  indicated  by  the  testator,  and  "  every  other  disputed 
point  respecting  which  it  can  be  shown  that  a  knowledge 
of  extrinsic  facts  can,  in  any  way,  be  made  ancillary  to 
the  right  interpretation  of  a  testator's  words,"  a  court 
may  look  at  every  extrinsic  fact  which  is  not  excluded  by 
the  general  rules  of  evidence,  yet  there  is  one  excluding 
rule  of  evidence,  namely,  that  not  even  to  save  a  will  from 
being  void  for  uncertainty  can  "  evidence  to  prove  inten- 
tion itself  "  be  received,  unless  in  the  case  of  equivocation ; 
namely,  where  a  person  or  thing  is  described  in  terms 
applicable,  equally,  to  more  than  one. 

And  this,  it  is  believed,  is  the  only  rule  of  evidence 
included  in  the  entire  compass  of  the  so-called  parol 
evidence  rule. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  •'BEST  EVIDENCE"  RULE.* 

We  find,  to-day,  iu  our  treatises  on  evidence,  a  rule  or 
principle  to  which  is  assigned  a  great,  comprehensive  place 
and  scope,  quite  unparalleled  in  this  part  of  the  law.  It 
is  called  the  rule  of  the  Best  Evidence.  In  Greenleaf's 
treatise  on  Evidence,  where  he  follows,  with  a  variation,  an 
earlier  writer,  it  is  the  last  of  four  great,  fundamental 
rules  which  are  said  to  govern  the  production  of  testimony.* 

1  The  substance  of  this  chapter  and  the  next  was  read,  as  a  part  of  the 
Storrs  Lectures,  at  the  Law  School  of  Tale  University,  in  October.  1896. 
Although,  as  originally  written,  these  papers  were  intended  ultimately  to 
take  their  place  here,  the  immediate  occasion  for  which  they  were  pre- 
pared must  account  for  the  mode  of  treatment.  For  reasons  indicated 
before  {supra,  5)  I  have  preferred  not  to  recast  them. 

2  The  Law  of  Evidence  is  considered  by  Greenleaf  under  three  headA. 
Part  I.  deah»  with  the  *'  Nature  and  Principles  of  Evidence ; "  Part  II. 
with  '*  The  Rules  which  govern  the  Production  of  Testimony  ; "  and  Part 
III.,  with  "The  Instrument.s  of  Evidence."  It  is  Part  II.  which  covers  the 
excluding  rules  aud  all  the  main  body  of  the  subject ;  and  in  opening  this, 
after  a  few  general  remarks,  the  writer  says :  "  The  production  of  evidence 
to  the  jury  is  governed  by  certain  principles  which  may  be  treated  under 
four  general  heads,  or  rules.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  evidence  muAt 
correspond  with  the  allegations  and  be  confined  to  the  point  in  issue.  The 
second  is,  that  it  is  sufficient  if  the  substance  only  of  the  issue  be  proved. 
The  third  is,  that  tlie  burden  of  proving  a  proposition,  or  issue,  lies  on 
the  party  holding  the  affirmative.  And  the  fourth  is,  that  the  best  evi- 
deuce  of  which  the  case  iu  its  nature  is  susceptible  must  always  be  pro- 
duced." These  four  topics  give  name  to  the  first  four  chapters  of  Part 
II. ;  and  then  the  remaining  chapters,  five  to  fifteen  inclusive,  entitled 
Hearsay,  etc.,  etc.,  follow,  as  if  they  were  merely  co-ordinate  with  what 
precedes.    The  treatment  is  obscure ;  but  evidently  Greenleaf 's  conception 
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The  first  tliree  lay  it  down  (1)  that  eviileuce  must  be  rele- 
vant to  what  is  alleged  in  pleading;  (2)  that  it  need  oiily 
prove  the  substance  of  the  issue  ;  and  (3)  that  the  burden 
of  proving  a  proposition  lies  on  him  who  affirms  it.  These 
three  rules,  howevec,  are  not  rules  uf  evidence,  but  of 
practine,  pleading,  or  legal  reaaoniug.  For^  as  regards 
the  first  two,  namely,  that  the  evidence  must  be  relevant  to 
the  allegations,  aud  that  it  is  enough  to  prove  the  substance 
of  the  issue,  they  8im])ly  set  up  the  lists  for  the  contest, 
define  the  aims  and  limits  of  the  dispute,  aud  assert  the 
necessity  of  logical  relevancy  —  which  is  a  matter  of  course 
in  a  rational  system.  The  rules  of  evidence  are  not  called 
into  play  until  all  this  has  been  first  ascertained.  The 
jwint  to  which  a  party  must  address  himself,  the  thing  that 
he  must  prove,  being  determined,  the  rules  of  evidence 
help  to  govern  the  mode  in  which  he  proceeds  to  prove  it. 
As  to  the  third  rule,  fixing  the  burden  of  proof,  if  this 
means  the  duty  of  establishing  the  issue  by  the  necessary 
pre  [Kind  era  nee  of  proof,  as  contrasted  with  the  purely  de- 
fensive office  of  keeping  an  adversary  in  check,  that,  as  we 
have  already  seen,'  is  a  rule  fixing  responsibility,  iu  all 
departments  of  legal  reasoning;  not  merely  in  trying  cases, 
where  alone  the  rules  of  evidence  have  place,  but  in  arguing 
them  when  the  trial  is  over,  or  when,  as  on  agreed  facts, 
there  never  was  any  trial.  And  if  the  burden  of  proof 
means  the  dutj-  of  going  forward,  and  not  necessarily  the 
duty  of  establishing,  this  is  still  a  rule  of  practice  gov- 
erning the  whole  topic  of  legal  reasoning,  and  in  no  way 
peculiar  to  the  law  of  evidence.  He  who  would  apply  the 
rules  of  evidence  with  success  must,  of  course,  have  these 
three  rules  carefully  in  mind.  But  that  is  only  saying  that 
he  must  take  account  of  the  substantive  rights  and  duties, 
and  of  the  rules  of  pleading  and  procedure  pertinent  to  hia 
contention,  and  that  these  must  govern  and  point  all  his 

(■f  thcM  flrtt  (onr  rules  \s  nol  thnt  they  are  co-onlioBte  with  the  otbew 
bot  that  thej  govern  the  apjilicatiiiii  uf  them  iitl. 
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evidence.  Of  course  they  must.  It  is  only  as  he  observes 
them,  that  he  is  saved  from  striking  wild. 

If,  then,  among  these  four  all-controlling  principles  there 
be  any  rule  of  evidence  at  all,  it  must  be  the  fourth.  What 
is  this  rule  ?  Is  there  to-day,  in  point  of  fact,  any  rule 
of  the  Best  Evidence  which  either  comprehends,  or  subor- 
dinates and  shapes  the  application  of  all  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence ?  If  so,  what  is  it,  and  how  shall  we  state  it  ?  As  we 
find  it  laid  down,  it  runs  that  "  the  best  evidence  of  which 
the  case,  in  its  nature,  is  susceptible,  must  always  be 
produced." 

Greenleaf  devotes  a  chapter  to  it,^  consisting  of  sixteen 
sections.  The  last  thirteen  of  these  are  devoted  to  what 
are  called  "the  cases  which  most  frequently  call  for 
the  application  of  the  rule  .  .  .  those  which  relate  to  the 
substitution  of  oral  for  written  evidence  ; ''  that  is  to  say^ 
almost  all  the  chapter  is  merely  a  statement  of  the  doctrine 
that  if  one  would  prove  the  contents  of  a  writing  he  must 
produce  the  writing  or  legally  excuse  its  absence.  That 
rule,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  regarded  as  being  itself  the 
rule  of  the  Best  Evidence,  but  only  an  instance  of  the 
application  of  it. 

What,  then,  do  we  learn  of  the  rule  itself,  this  great, 
shaping  rule,  affecting  the  production  of  all  testimony  ? 
We  learn  this,  that  it  is  a  rule  which  "  excludes  only 
that  evidence  which  itself  indicates  the  existence  of  more 
original  sources  of  information.  But  where  there  is  no 
substitution  of  evidence,  but  only  a  selection  of  weaker, 
instead  of  stronger  proofs,  or  an  omission  to  supply  all 
the  proofs  capable  of  being  produced,  the  rule  is  not 
infringed."  ^ 

1  Vol.  i.  c.  4,  ss.  82  to  97  incl. 

3  Sect.  82.  I  give  the  rest  of  this  section  in  full :  "  A  foarth  rule,  which 
governs  in  the  production  of  evidence,  is  that  which  requires  the  best  evi- 
dence.of  which  the  case,  in  its  nature,  is  susceptible.  This  rule  does  not 
demand  the  greatest  amount  of  evidence,  which  can  possibly  be  given  of 
any  fact ;  but  its  design  is  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  tlie  case,  supposes  that  better  evidence  is  in  the  possession 


We  are  tlien  told,  iu  a  few  lines  (a.  83),  that  there  are 
exceptions,  such  as  the  ease  of  proving  that  official  charac- 
ter may  be  shown  by  proof  of  acting  in  the  office  without, 
producing  a  man's  commission.  Aud  lastly  (_a.  84}  it  is 
said  that  this  rule  divides  evidence  into  primary  and  aec- 
omlary.  "Primany  evidence  is  .  .  .  the  best  evidence,  or 
that  kind  of  proof  which,  under  any  possible  circumstances, 
affords  the  greatest  certainty  of  the  fact  in  question.  .  .  . 
All  evidence  falling  short  of  this,  in  its  degree,  is  termed 
secondary.  .  ,  .  Evidence  which  carries  on  its  face  no  in- 
dication that  better  remains  behind,  is  not  secondary  but 
primary. " 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  this  leading  author  says. 
Taylor,  in  Jiis  book  on  Evidence,  largely  repeats  Greenleaf. 
And  Best,  in  his  treatise,  sets  forth,  even  more  emphatically, 

of  the  partf.  Tt  is  adopted  for  tbs  prevention  of  frsnd;  for  whan  it  is 
apparent,  that  the  lietter  evideuce  is  withheld,  it  a  f^r  to  preaume,  tlisC 
the  part/  hiul  some  linister  motive  for  not  produciiig  it,  nnd  that,  if 
offered,  bin  design  would  lie  fruBtraced.  Tiie  ratv  thus  becomes  eesential 
to  the  pure  admlniBlmtioD  of  juatife.  In  requiriug  the  production  of  the 
heM  evidem-e  applicnhle  to  each  partjcular  fact,  it  is  meaut,  that  no  evi- 
rteneo  ahall  be  rereiveil.  which  is  merely  aubstitntionarj  in  itn  nature,  to 
\ang  n5  (he  oriKinsI  erideure  can  he  had.  The  mlc  exclude*  only  that 
♦videnw,  which  ilsoK  indimtcB  the  existence  of  more  original  sources  of 
information.  Bnl  where  there  is  no  mbetitaiion  of  ovidence.  bnt  only  a 
•election  of  weaker.  iii«le»il  of  stronger  proofs,  or  an  omiwlon  to  supply 
»n  the  proofo  capable  of  beinij  produced,  the  rule  i»  not  infringeil.  Thus 
a  titje  by  deed  muel  he  proved  by  the  produclion  of  the  deed  it»lf,  if  it  i« 
within  the  power  of  the  party ;  for  thi»  ii  the  beet  evidence,  of  which  the 
ease  is  luareptihle ;  and  its  noii -production  would  raise  a  presamption, 
that  it  eontaineil  mine  matter  of  apparent  defeasance.  But  beiag  pro- 
dnced.  the  e:iecDtion  of  the  deed  itself  may  be  proved  by  only  one  of  the 
•uhMribiog  witnesses,  though  the  other  rIm  is  at  hand.  Aud  even  the 
previous  examiuatloD  of  a  deceaned  submribing  wilneis,  if  admissible  on 
other  grounds,  mny  supersede  the  necessity  uf  calling  the  survivor.  80, 
in  proof  or  disproof  of  handwriting,  it  is  uot  necessary  to  call  the  sopposed 
writer  himself.  And.  even  where  it  is  iieces-Hrv  lo  pmre  negatively,  that 
an  act  was  dune  witljout  the  consent,  or  agi>i»st  the  will  of  another.  It  is 
not.  in  general,  ueiessary  to  cull  tlie  pemou.  wbose  will  or  consent  in 
denied." 
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the  great,  overtopping  pre-eminence  of  this  supposed  rule 
of  evidence.  Eepeating  the  expressions  of  earlier  writers 
and  judges,  to  the  effect  that  ^'  there  is  but  one  general  rule 
of  evidence,  the  best  that  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit,"  he  adds  an  exposition  of  his  own,  not  found  else- 
where. The  true  meaning,  he  tells  us,,  of  ^'  this  funda- 
mental principle  will  be  best  understood  by  considering  the 
three  chief  applications  of  it."  1.  Evidence  must  come 
through  proper  channels ;  i.  €.,  the  tribunal  must  not  go  on 
private  information,  but  on  legal  evidence.  2.  The  evi- 
dence must  be  original  and  not  derivative;  a  principle 
which  covers  hearsay,  and  the  rule  about  proving  the  con- 
tents of  a  writing.  3.  The  evidence  must  have  an  open^ 
visible,  clear  connection  with  the  fact  to  be  proved.  And 
then  Best  adds  that ''  the  true  character  and  value  of  the 
important  principle  now  under  consideration  is,  however^ 
more  easily  conceived  than  described.  In  dealing  with 
natural  evidence,  he  says,  the  connection  between  the  prin- 
cipal and  evidentiary  facts  must  be  left  to  instinct ;  in 
legal  evidence  this  is  replaced  by  a  sort  of  instinct  or  legal 
sense  acquired  by  practice." 

This  is  pretty  vague.  Best  limits  the  distinction  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  evidence  to  writings,  t.  c,  to  what 
Greenleaf  deals  with  as  the  "  chief  application  "  of  the  great 
rule.  And  in  truth,  when  we  talk  of  specific  rules  of 
evidence,  this  one,  which  requires  the  production  of  the 
original  document,  seems  to  be  about  all  there  is  left  of  the 
Best  Evidence  principle. 

If  that  is  so,  it  would  be  wise  to  drop  the  expression,  as 
a  name  for  any  definite  rule  of  exclusion,  since  the  rule 
just  referred  to  has  its  own  sufficient  name  and  place.  The 
vagueness  and  generality  of  the  accounts  given  by  Greenleaf 
and  Best  will  be  noticed.  It  seems  plain  that  these  writers 
are  trying,  what  Gilbert  vainly  tried  before  them,  namely,  to 
reduce  to  the  tangible  form  of  an  excluding  rule  what  the 
older  judges  had  put  forward  as  a  shaping  principle.  Any 
excluding  rule  of  evidence  tends  necessarily  to  sharpness  of 
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(iefinition  :  it  is  by  its  nature  unfitted  for  that  large  function 
which  is  assignetl,  ou  paper,  to  the  Best  Evidence  principle. 
Ill  point  of  fact,  the  rule  against  substitutionary  evidence 
is  one  of  narrow  operation.  The  language  of  our  law  writ- 
ers comes  from  an  attempt  to  keep  alive  a  phrase  that  has 
lost  its  original  meaning  and  survived  its  old  function. 

Let  us  looii  at  the  history  of  the  matter.  How  did  this 
rule  of  the  Best  Evidence  originate?  what  was  its  mean- 
ing? and  what  has  been  its  development  ? 

The  phrase  first  appears  in  our  cases,  1  believe,  after  the 
English  revolution,  in  C  J.  Holt's  time.  That  is  an  early 
period  for  anything  like  a  rule  of  evidence,  properly  so 
called.  Such  rules  could  not  well  come  into  prominence, 
or  be  much  insisted  on,  while  the  jury  were  allowed  to  find 
verdicts  on  their  own  knowledge;  and  that  power  of  the 
jury  had  been  elaborately  assert€d  as  a.  leading  ground  of 
the  judgment  in  Bushell's  case  in  1670,  by  Vaiighan,  C.  J., 
speaking  for  the  court.  Finding  the  rule,  then,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  let  us  trace  it  down,  not  too 
minutely.  In  tlie  year  1699-1700,  in  Ford  c.  Hopkins,* 
in  allowing  a  goldsmith's  note  as  evidence  against  a  stranger 
of  the  fact  that  the  goldsmith  had  received  money.  Holt, 
C.  J.,  said  that  they  must  take  notice  of  the  usages  of 
trade  ;  "  the  best  proof  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 
afford  is  only  required."  This  is  the  earliest  instance  of 
the  use  of  the  phrase  that  I  remember-  This  or  its  syn- 
onyms ia  repeatedly  used  by  Holt  and  others.  In  170J 
counsel  argue  that  certain  evidence  is  "not  good,  liecause 
not  the  best  the  natiire  of  the  thing  will  bear,  but  only  cir- 
cnmstantial."  Holt,  C.  J,,  overniled  this  contention.  Again, 
in  1709,*  on  a  question  of  proving  the  contents  of  papers 
sent  over  from  Ireland,  by  a  deposition,  or  by  a  witness 
who  had  gone  to  Ireland  and  verified  the  copy,  it  was 
argued  that  "the  best  evidence  that  can  be  had  must  be 

>  I  Nalk.  !B3.    It  will  lie  rememWrril  that  mouey  nsorl  tu  he  ili'pciaited 
trilb  goldsniithB.  and  Iheir  notes  taken  as  vvideuce  of  the  ilepmit. 
*  Altham  d.  Anglewa,  U  Mw).  310. 
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given. "  The  deposition  was  held  good.  Holt,  C.J:  "  The 
law  requires  the  best  evidence  that  ean  be  had.  .  •  .  But 
this  rule  must  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  witness 
deposing ; "  his  affidavit  is  not  good  if  he  is  here ;  but  if 
absent  his  deposition  may  be  good. 

The  phrase  now  became  familiar,  and  it  continued  to  hold 
a  great  place  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  Chief 
Baron  Gilbert  introduced  the  expression  into  his  book  on 
Evidence,  and  recognized  the  rule  which  requires. of  a  party 
the  best  evidence  that  he  can  produce,  as  the  chief  rule  of 
the  whole  subject.  This  book  was  written  at  some  time 
before  1726,  for  that  was  the  date  of  Gilbert's  death ;  and 
it  was  not  only  the  first  text-book  on  the  subject,  of  any 
importance,  but  it  held  its  place  to  the  end  of  the  century 
as  the  great  authority.  It  is  said  in  Gilbert's  book  ^  that 
'<  the  first,  therefore,  and  most  signal  rule  in  relation  to  evi- 
dence is  this,  that  a  man  must  have  the  utmost  evidence 
the  nature  of  the  fact  is  capable  of.  .  .  .  The  true  meaning 
of  the  rule  of  law  that  requires  the  greatest  evidence  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  is  capable  of  is  this,  that  no  such 
evidence  shall  be  brought  which  ex  natura  rei  supposes  still 
a  greater  evidence  behind  in  the  parties'  own  possession 
and  power."  Why  did  he  not  produce  the  better  evidence  ? 
he  asks ;  and  he  illustrates  by  what  was  always  the  stock 
example,  the  case  of  offering  "a  copy  of  a  deed  or  will 
where  he  ought  to  produce  the  original.'* 

This  principle  is  the  test  throughout  the  book.  Some- 
times we  are  told  that  it  is  enough  if  a  party  offer  the  best 
evidence  that  he  can.  If  a  witness  fall  sick  by  the  way, 
his  deposition  may  be  used,  **  for,  in  this  case,  the  deposi- 
tion is  the  best  evidence  that  possibly  can  be  had,  and  that 
answers  what  the  law  requires."  That  remark  carries  an 
important  suggestion  ;  it  is  a  generalization  of  Holt's  doc- 
trine in  1709,  and  adds  to  the  rule  of  the  best  evidence 
an  aspect  of  indulgence,  by  limiting  the  operation  of  its 
excluding  quality.   The  rule  becomes  now  this :  a  party  must 

1  2d  6(1.4,  15-17. 
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bring  the  beat  evidence  that  he  can ;  and  if  lie  does  this  it 
is  eDOiigh.  Such  a  rule  as  that  would  have  admitted  hear- 
say, if  a  witness  liad  died.  lit  liacon's  Abridgment,  first 
published  iu  173G,  vie  are  tuld  that  "  It  seems  in  regard  tu 
evidence  to  be  an  uncontestable  rule  that  the  party  who 
is  to  prove  any  fact,  must  do  it  by  th»  highest  evidence 
the  nature  of  the  thing  is  capable  of."  And  in  a  book  of 
very  extensive  vogue,  Buller'a  Nisi  Prius,'  this  rule  figured 
as  "  the  first  general  rule  of  evidence,"  and  Gilbert's  language 
was  repeated. 

Blackatone,  also,  iu  1768,  and  in  all  the  editions  of  bis 
Commentaries,  followed  Gilbert,  "  The  one  general  rule," 
lie  said,  "  that  runs  through  all  the  doctrine  of  trials  is  this, 
that  the  best  evidence  the  nature  nf  the  case  will  admit  of 
shall  always  be  required,  if  possible  to  be  had  ;  but  if  not 
possible,  then  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  had  shall  be  al- 
lowed," For,  he  added,  if  there  be  better  evidence,  not  pro- 
ducing it  raises  a  presumption  of  falsehood  and  concealment,* 

The  courts  also  were  using  the  same  and  even  more 
emphatic  language.  In  1740,'  Lord  Hardwicke  declared 
that  •■  the  rule  of  evidence  is  that  the  best  evidence  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow  must  be  given. 
There  is  no  rule  of  evidence  to  be  laid  down  in  this  court 
but  a  reasonable  one,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be 
proved  will  admit  of,"  And  in  1792*  Lord  Longhljorough 
said  "that  all  eommon-law  courts  ought  to  proceed  upon 
the  general  rule,  namely,  the  heat  evidences  that  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  admit,  I  perfectly  agree."  But  the  great, 
conspicuous  instance  in  which  this  doctrine  was  asserted 
and  applied  tvas  in  the  famous  and  historical  case  of 
Omichuud  c.  Barker,  in  1744,  growing  out  of  the  extension 

'  Origlaatl^  published  aa  Balbunt  on  TrinU  in  ITIiU,  Bnthurat  nns 
BoIIm's  aoc\e. 

»  Com.  iii.SGB, 

■  Llewellin  v.  Mncknorth.  3  Atk.  40  ;  TUIien  i'.  VOXlen.  ib.  71.  Aii'l 
lie  oAnaed  that   (he  rules  of  eviileoce  at  law  ami  In  ctiuit^  were   tha 

*  GMIiI  r.  GouM,  2  II    HI.  |i    104. 
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of  British  commerce  in  India,  where  the  question  was  o 
receiving    in    an  English  court  the  testimony  of  a  natiri 
heathen  Hindoo,  taken  in  Indiai,  on  an  oath  conformed  t 
the  usages  of  his  religion.    lu  this  case,  WiUea,  J.,^  resorW 
to  this  rule,  and  Lord  Hardwicke,  sitting  as  Chancellor,  withfl 
great  emphasis  *  iaid  :   "  The  judges  and   sages  of  the  law 
have  laid  it  down  that  there  is  hut  one  general  rule  o 
evidence,  the  beat  that  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow,  i 
...  It  is  a  common  natural  presumption  that  persons  of 
the  Gentoo  religion  should  be  principally  apprised  of  facts 
and  transactions  in  their  own  country."    And  so  he  found  _ 
a  "presumed  necessity." 

Fifty  years  later  these  remarks  of  Lord  Kardwicke  werf 
resorted  to  by  Burke,  in  attacking  what  he  regarded  as  thftf 
too  great  strictness  of  the  Lords  iu  limiting  the  testimony 
at  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.     la 
1T94,  in  his  Report  on  the  Lords'  Journal,  Burke  dealt  with 
the  matter  in  this  resuunding  declaration :  *  "At  length 
Lord   Hardwicke,  in  one  of  the  cases  the  most  solemnly 
argued  that  has  been  in  man's  memory,  with  the  aid  of  the 
greatest  learning  at  the  bar,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
learning  on  the  bench,  both  bench  and  bar  being  then  sup- 
plied with  men  of  the  first  form,  declared  from  the  beuoh, 
and  in  concurrence  with  the  rest  of  the  judges  and  with  tbtt-l 
most  learned  of  the  long  robe,  the  able  counsel  on  the  sid^T 
of  the  old  restrictive  principles  making   no  reclamation, 
'that  the  judges  and  sages  of  the  law  have  laid  it  dnv 
that  there    is    but  ONE    general    rule  of  evidence,  - 
/lejit  that  the  nature  of  t/ia  case  will  admit.'     This,  then,*? 
added  Burke,  '-the  master  rule  that  governs  all  the  suW 
ordinate  rules,  does,  in  reality,  subject  itself  and  its  ow 
virtue  and  authority  to  the  nuture  of  the  fuse,  and  leaven 
no  rule  at  all  of  an  independent  abstract  and  substautiva^ 
quality." 


1  Willes  Bep.  p.  SSO.  =  i  Atk.  p. 4 

"  Wurka  of  Burks  (Little  &  Brown's  eU.),  xi.  "7 
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This  perfectly  natural  interpretation  of  Lord  Hunl- 
wiuke's  statement,  made  by  a  great  statesman  uu  a  cvn- 
spicuous  occasion  was  indeed  a  startling  outcome  at  tliis 
doctrine  of  the  Best  Evidence.  It  was  thus  turned  into 
a  solvent  of  all  the  other  rules  that  had  been  forming; 
and  then,  itself  was  dissolved.  Whatever  was  peculiar  in 
the  English  law  of  evi<lence  here  of  a  sudden  vanished ;  and 
all  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  continental  law,  that 
system  where  the  jury  had  not  survived,  and  where  no  law 
of  evidence  had  growu  up.'  Burke's  sharp  attack  upon  the 
procedure  of  the  Lords  soon  led  to  something  that  helped  to 
clear  the  air.  His  urgent  iusistence,  during  the  Hastings 
case,  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  rigidly  bound,  iu 
impeachment  trials,  by  the  rules  of  evidence  which  gov- 
erned the  ordinary  law  courts,  was  sharply  controverted  by 
Edward  Christian,  in  1792,  in  a  pamphlet  which  was  hia 
first  legal  publication.  He  was  then  teaching  law  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  nine  years  later  he  became  the  first  Downing 
Professor  of  the  laws  of  England,  a  chair  now  honored  by 

'  Burke  wiu  not  &  lawyer.  He  hepin  the  iitnilv  of  law,  bat  aoon  almn- 
donetl  it.  It  m»y  help  tu  iu>fd*>mte  oiir  euq)riBe  at  sach  a  dei'laratiim  aa 
thw,  if  we  tomembor  thnt  at  the  period  when  it  was  made,  the  English 
kw  of  evidence,  properly  »>  cuIIihI,  had  emerged  but  little  one  of  the  n/ni 
print  eonrta.  Sir  James  Stephen,  writing  in  1SB5  (Knoconiar  nod  Impe/, 
L  111  n.(,  remarks,  ■'  After  much  Hlody  of  the  law  of  evidence  my  opiniou 
i*  that  the  ^reaCer  part  of  the  preaent  law  i-ame  intu  lie&nite  existence, 
kfter  being  for  an  umucertainable  period  the  practice  uf  the  eonrti  (dif- 
fering by  the  waj  to  lume  extent  on  different  ciKuita),  jiut  ahont  one 
liiuulred  years  ago."  Stephen  was  a  liker  of  poradoit ;  hut  there  ii  some 
auhataniiai  tmth  in  tbia  remark.  To  be  «ure  we  Hnd  Lord  Keoyun  saying 
in  i;90(K.  D.  Erisweil.3T.  R.  707).  in  holding,  where  he  was  one  of  au 
esenJy  dliided  ranrt,  that  a  sworn  statement,  before  justices,  of  one  now 
iaMne  and  so  unable  to  toatify.  I'ouM  cot  be  receiveil,  —  that  "  the  rulea 
nf  eridenve  .  .  .  have  been  matured  by  Che  wisdom  of  ages,  and  are  now 
revered  from  their  aotiiinity."  etc.  In  comparing  that  atatemeut  with 
Stephen'*,  a  ecntnry  later,  all  dependa  on  what  i»  meant  when  yoi-  speak 
cf  the  rules,  or  law,  of  eviilence,  T.ord  Kpnyon  douhtleca  inclnded  those 
nnmeroiw  exclusions  of  evidenee,  running  tar  hnck  into  the  Year  Books, 
which  go  upon  gmuuda  of  snhslantivp  lu>v  and  plea^lln);,  and  hold  that 
what  I*  oftrred  does  n 
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the  learning  and  accomplishments  of  Professor  Maitland. 
Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  same  year,  replied 
to  the  positions  of  Christian ;  whereupon  the  latter  wrote 
what  he  called  a  "Dissertation  upon  Evidence  before  the 
House  of  Lords."  Although  written  in  1792,  this  was  not 
published  until  1820,  at  a  time  when  the  proceedings  of  the 
Lords,  on  occasion  of  the  purely  legislative  question  of 
passing  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  Queen  Caroline, 
called  out  from  Professor  Christian  a  further  brief  paper 
maintaining  the  same  doctrine  as  applicable  to  those  pro- 
ceedings, and  thus  led  to  the  printing  of  the  whole  work. 
In  this  dissertation,  thus  appearing  to  have  been  written  in 
1792,  Christian  introduces  a  passage  about  the  Best  Evi- 
dence, afterwards  preserved  in  his  notes  to  the  twelfth 
edition  of  Blackstone,  in  1794,  the  year  in  which  Burke's 
Beport  on  the  Lords'  Journal  is  dated.  At  the  passage 
about  the  Best  Evidence,  in  Blackstone's  third  volume, 
which  I  have  already  quoted,^  Christian  adds  the  note  above 
mentioned,  drawn  from  his  previous  answer  to  Burke: 
"No  rule  of  law,"  he  says,  "is  more  frequently  cited  and 
more  generally  misconceived  than  this.  It  is  certainly 
true  when  rightly  understood ;  but  it  is  very  limited  in  its 
extent  and  application.  It  signifies  nothing  more  than 
that,  if  the  best  legal  evidence  cannot  possibly  be  produced, 
the  next  best  legal  evidence  shall  be  admitted.  Evidence 
may  be  divided  into  primary  and  secondary;  and  the 
secondary  evidence  is  as  accurately  defined  by  the  law  as 
the  primary.  But  in  general  the  want  of  better  evidence 
can  never  justify  the  admission  of  hearsay,  interested  wit- 
nesses, copies  of  copies,  etc.  Where  there  are  exceptions 
to  general  rules,  these  exceptions  are  as  much  recognized 
by  the  law  as  the  general  rule  ;  and  where  boundaries  and 
limits  are  established  by  the  law  for  every  case  that  can 
possibly  occur,  it  is  immaterial  what  we  call  the  rule  and 
what  the  exception." 
These  keen  observations,  although  attributing  to  the  rules 

1  Supra,  491. 
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of  evidence,  rightly  so  called,  ranch  too  great  an  elaboration 
and  completeness,  nevertheless  went  to  the  root  of  this 
matter.  Ad  old  principle  which  had  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose for  the  century  while  rules  of  evidence  had  been  form- 
ing and  were  being  applied,  to  an  extent  never  before 
knowD,  while  the  practice  of  granting  new  trials  for  the 
jury's  disregard  of  evidence  had  been  developing,  and  judi- 
cial control  over  evidence  bad  been  greatly  extended, — 
this  old  principle,  this  convenient,  rough  test,  had  survived 
its  usefulness.  A  crop  of  specific  rules  and  exceptions  to 
rules  had  been  sprouting,  and  hardening  into  an  indepen- 
dent growth.  It  had  becoiae  perfectly  ti-ue  that  in  many 
cafies  it  made  no  difference  whatever  whether  a  man  offered 
the  best  evidence  that  he  could  or  not,  —  the  best  evidence 
that  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted,  the  best  ex  natura  re!, 
as  some  judges  said,  or  the  best,  rebus  sic  stantibus,  as 
others  said ;  —  none  the  less  it  was,  in  many  cases,  rejected. 
The  two  or  three  great  specific  and  typical  doctrines,  indeed, 
that  had  been  seized  upon  and  generalized  into  this  dogma 
of  the  Best  Evidence,  remained ;  the  doctrines  that  deposi- 
tions of  witnesses  could  not  be  produced  to  a  jury,  if  the 
witness  himself  could  be  produced ;  that  writings  by  which 
a  jury  was  to  be  informed,  must  be  submitted  to  their 
inspection  if  possible;  that  the  witnesses  to  an  attested 
document  must  be  produced  if  they  could  be  had.  But  all 
these  doctrines  had  a.  footing  and  characteristics  of  their 
own,  and  each  was  working  out  its  own  discriminations  and 
its  own  exceptions.  The  rule,  itself,  of  the  Best  Evidence, 
in  its  twofold  aspect,  —  (1)  that  every  man  must  bring  the 
best  evidence  that  he  could,  and  (2)  that  the  best  he  could 
should  be  received,  —  was  no  longer  fit  to  serve  any  purpose 
as  a  working  rule  of  exclusion.  Its  continued  life,  if  life 
it  was  to  have,  must  be  that  of  a  large  principle  to  aid  the 
judges  in  time  to  come  in  justly  shaping  the  development  of 
the  existing  rules  of  evidence,  and  in  marking  out  the  lines 
on  which  the  reform  of  these  rules  niiglit  safely  be  con- 
ducted at  the  hands  of  the  judiciary. 
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But  the  sagacious  observations  of  Cliristian 
lieeded;  tliey  were  probably  little  known.  We  find  Lorf 
Kenyon,  at  nisi  2"'i''s,  in  1797,  holding  ttiat  Id  determining 
tlie  conformity  of  a.  biisltel  nieannre  to  tlie  regular  standard, 
the  bushel  measure  itself  must  be  produced.  "The  best 
evidence  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of  was  a  pi 
duction  of  both  measures  in  court,  and  a  comparison 
them  before  the  jury."'  And  this  doctrine,  aa  applicable 
everything,  was  actually  laid  down  in  a  treatise  in  1820,  as 
a  general  principle  of  the  English  law.^  "  As  the  evidence 
of  sense,"  the  writer  says,  "is  undoubtedly  the  most  per- 
fect by  which  that  knowledge  can  be  obtained,  so,  if  the 
person  or  object  can  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
court,  no  inferior  evidence  shall  be  admitted."  In  reality 
no  such  application  of  the  principle  was  established  in  the 
English  law ;  and  this  doctrine  that  the  Best  Evidence  rule 
applies  to  things,  has  been  emphatically  repudiated  by  the 
courts,®  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  definite  rules  of  excln- 
Bion ;  not  of  arguments  as  to  the  moral  weight  of  what 
received.  Again  in  1S02,  iu  a  famous  case  involving  a  vei 
large  sum  of  luouey,  where  the  plaintiff's  witness  had  di( 
and  the  only  other  person  directly  cognizant  of  the  facttli 
was  the  defendant's  agent;  and  where  the  plaintiS,  wishing'' 
naturally,  to  avoid  calling  the  advei'sary'a  man  as  a  witness, 
rested  his  case  on  a  vitriety  of  circumstances  tending  to 
prove  it,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  nonsuited  him.  Lord 
EUenborough  said :  "  The  beat  evidence  should  have  Ijeen 
given  of  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  was  capable.  The 
best  evidence  was  to  have  been  had  by  calling,  in  the 
'  first  instance,  upon  the  people  immediately  and  officially 
employed  in  the  delivery  and  iu  the  receiving  the  goods  oB 
board.  .  .  .  And  though  the  one  of  these  persons 

'  Chenie  v.  Wttaoo,  Pete's  AM.  Co».  123. 

'  Gliwsforil  on  Evideucv;  originnlly  uHticn  m  an  aiticle  forth«  8 
{ilement  Ui  the  Enc}'clopipclis  Britannfcs,  Ijiit  fonnd  u»  long  for  that  pi 

|Kwe,  unit  scpHratply  printed. 

"  Qiieeii  i:  Fratiti*.  L.  R.  2  C.  C.  K.  138  (IS74) ;  Luca«  e.  WlUia: 
66  L.  T.  Rep.  706. 
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dead,  it  did  not  warrant  the  plaintiff  in  resorting  to  au 
inferior  and  secondary  species  of  testimony,  namely,  the  pre- 
sumption and  inference  arising  from  a  non -communica- 
tion to  other  persons  on  board,  as  long  as  the  military 
conductor,  the  other  living  witness  .  .  .  coocerued  in  .  .  . 
shipping  the  goods  on  board,  could  be  resorted  to."  This 
special  doctrine,  however,  has  not  been  generally  accepted, 
and  the  condemnation  of  it  by  Starkie,  and  Phillips  and 
Amos,  in  their  treatises,  no  doubt  truly  represents  the  law. 

But  as  regards  the  main  rule  of  the  Best  Evidence,  in 
its  general  application,  the  text-books  which  followed  Gil- 
bert, beginning  with  Feake  in  1801,  and  continuing  with  the 
leading  treatises  of  Phillips  in  1814,  Starkie  in  1824,  Green- 
leaf  in  1842,  Taylor  in  1848.  and  Best  in  1849  all  repeat  it. 
But  it  is  accompanied  now  with  so  many  explanations  and 
qoalifications  as  to  indicate  the  need  of  some  simpler  and 
truer  statement,  which  should  exclude  any  mention  of  this 
as  a  working  rule  of  our  system.  Indeed  it  would  probably 
have  dropped  naturally  out  of  use  long  ago,  if  it  had  not 
oome  to  be  a  convenient,  short  description  of  the  rule  as  to 
proving  the  contents  of  a  writing.  Regarded  as  a  general 
rule,  the  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  is  not  true  to  the  facts, 
and  does  not  hold  out  in  its  application;  and  in  so  far  as  it 
does  apply,  it  is  unnecessary  and  un instructive.  It  is 
ronghly  descriptive  of  two  or  three  rules  which  have  their 
own  reasons  and  their  own  name  and  place,  and  are  well 
enough  known  without  it.  When  explained  theoretically, 
and  treated  as  a  working  rule,  it  is  restricted  to  the  situa- 
tion where  the  evidence  which  is  offered  discloses,  on  its 
face,  that  there  is  something  behind  it  for  which  it  is  a 
substitute. 

Let  us  therefore  look  at  the  Best  Evidence  rule,  in  its 
character  aa  a  specific  rule  forbidding  substitutionary  evi- 
dence. I.e.,  such  as  shows  on  its  face  that  there  is  some- 
thing directer  and  better  behind  it.  In  this  sense  it  is  a 
phnue  which  has  been  thought  to  group  under  one  name 
it  least  three  other  specific  rnles,  namely :  (1)  If  you  would 
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iutroduce  before  a  jury  the  statements  of  a  witness,  you 
must  produce  the  witness  in  person ;  (2)  If  you  would  intro- 
duce to  a  jury  the  contents  of  a  writing,  you  must  produce 
the  writing  itself;  (3)  If  you  would  prove  to  a  jury  the 
execution  of  an  attested  document,  you  must  produce  the 
attesting  witnesses.  In  each  case  secondary  modes  of  proof 
are  allowed  under  more  or  less  definite  circumstances.  In 
each  we  have  the  general  notion  of  primary  and  secondary 
evidence. 

But  these  three  requirements  Iiave  not  a  common  origin, 
nor  are  they  in  fact  the  developments  of  a  common 
principle. 

What  is  the  origin,  and  what  has  been  the  shaping  in- 
fluence and  development  of  these  several  rules  ? 

1.  As  regards  the  first  of  them,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  great  rule  against  hearsay,  we  seem  to  see  an  indica- 
tion of  its  source,  when,  some  five  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
the  English  Court  of  Common  Fleas  was  marking  off  the 
function  of  the  jurors  from  that  of  the  attesting  witnesses 
to  a  deed.  It  was  already,  even  in  those  days,  an  ancient 
practice,  when  the  execution  of  a  deed  was  denied,  to  sum- 
mon the  attesting  witnesses  with  the  jury  and  to  send  them 
out  to  a  joint  deliberation.*  They  were  not  regularly 
examined  in  court.  In  1349,^  one  of  these  witnesses  had 
been  summoned  not  merely  with  the  jury,  but  on  the  jury 
panel  itself.  He  was  ousted,  and  Thorpe,  C.  J.,  said  there 
must  be  a  jury  wholly  separate  from  witnesses ;  and  wit- 
nesses can  only  be  joined  to  the  jury,  and  testify  to  them 
the  fact.  It  is  the  jury,  itself,  he  went  on,  who  render  the 
verdict,  and  not  the  witnesses ;  the  two  have  different 
oaths ;  the  witnesses  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  i,  e.,  what  they 
see  and  hear;  and  the  jury  to  say  tlie  truth  according  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge.  This  remark  imports  of 
course  that  conclusions  from  the  facts  in  evidence  were 
only  for  the  jury,  and  we  may  see  here  the  roots  of  the  rule 

1  Supra,  97. 
3  23  Ass.  1 1. 
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against  opinion  evidence  as  well  as  hearsay.  This  defini- 
tion of  a  witness's  function,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
a  very  old  one.  The  formula  in  the  old  law  for  a  witness 
was  that  he  was  to  state  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  quod 
viifi  et  aiidivi;  de  risii  sito  et  mulitii.'  To  state  whht  some 
one  else  had  seen  and  heard,  was  the  fanetion  of  that  some 
one  else  and  not  of  the  witness.  Each  person  must  give 
his  own  testimony.  And  accordingly  a  century  later,' 
where  an  essoiner  (i.  p.,  tlie  attorney  of  a  party  who  failed 
to  appear  in  court  at  his  regular  day,  and  who  brought 
that  person's  excuse)  undertook  to  give  as  his  principal's 
reason  that  he  was  in  the  kiag's  service;  and  was  put 
under  oath,  and  then,  being  asked  if  this  were  so,  said  he 
was  so  informed,  but  would  not  say  in  terms  that  he  was 
in  the  king's  service,  —  Newton,  C.  J.,  rejected  his  state- 
ment. "  The  essoiner,"  he  said,  "  is  sworn,  and  is  not  will- 
ing to  say  that  the  principal  is  in  the  service  of  the  king. 
The  statute  runs  that  the  essoiner  shall  testify  in  court 
(testef'f  in  curia);  but  this  is  not  testifying.''  It  seems 
then  that  repeating  hearsay  was  not  regarded  as  legitimate 
testifying.  Each  perceiving  witness  must  give  his  own 
testimony. 

There  had  of  course  always  been  occasion  for  witnesses 
to  testify  to  the  judges  as  in  the  case  of  the  essoiner,  just 
mentioned ;  and  for  transaction  witnesses,  e.  g.,  persons  who 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  called  as  preappointed  wit- 
nesses to  a  sale  of  goods,  or  the  execution  of  a  deed.  These 
oases  and  others  of  the  sort  run  back  to  a  time  before  the 
days  of  juries,  and  the  practices  relating  to  them  in  the  old 
Germanic  law  come  down  into  our  own.  Nos  testes  .  .  . 
geimut,  et  oculis  nontrls  vidimitt  et  bene  nobis  mgnltum  est, 
is  one  of  the  old  forms.' 

Witnesses  testifying  regularly  to  juries  had"probftbly  not 
yet  come  upon  the  scene  at  the  time  of  the  &ist  of  tho 

»  Supra,  18. 
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two  cases  abovo  cited,  namely,  in  1349.  We  find  them,  ho" 
ever,  in  tlie  next  ceutury.  Whenever  it  was  that  they  firsts 
appeared,  their  coming  was  a  very  remarkable  event, 
are  to  remember  that  the  jury  themselves  were  witnesaeSj 
—  none  the  less  so  because  they  were  also  triers.  Theyi 
were  the  old  community  witnesses.  To  allow  the  trans£ 
tion  witnesses,  e.  g.,  witnesses  to  deeds,  to  be  added  to  thenO' 
as  helpers  was  easily  anil  very  early  done.  But  oeuturii 
had  to  pass  in  the  use  of  juries  before  the  idea  emerged  of 
regularly  allowing  parties  to  bring  the  ordinary  casual  wil 
ness  to  testify  to  these  other  witnesses,  the  jury.  It 
very  long  indeed  before  the  hint  which  the  case  of  tran»^ 
action  witnesses  was  forever  making  was  taken.  When  il 
was  taken,  and  when  witnesses  came  to  testify  freely  in 
public  to  the  jury, — certainly  not  later  than  Fortescue'a 
time,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  —  they  came  in  under  the  old 
notion  and  definition  of  a  witness.  He  was  one  who  testi- 
fied quod  vidi  et  audivi — what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
That  excluded  hearsay.  The  existence  of  juries  and  the 
necessity  of  discriminating  the  office  of  a  witness  from  that 
of  a  juror,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  witness  ton 
any  particular  thing,  being  one  who  spoke  to  the  fact  thi 
he  had  seen  and  heard  that  thing,  or,  as  Vaugban,  C.  J. 
said,  in  1670,'  "generally,  or  more  largely,  to  what  hath 
fallen  under  his  senses,"  contributes  to  a  jury's  knowledge, 
just  this  and  no  more.  All  the  rest  they  themselves  were 
to  furnish,  such  as  general  knowledge,  hearsay,  their  owBj 
private  knowledge,  inchwiing  hearsay  and  inferences  froi 
it,  and  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  involved  in  oompai 
ing  and  digesting  all  that  they  knew  or  had  heard  from' 
others.  Afterwards,  as  the  scope  of  the  jury's  function 
narrowed  and  they  became  merely  judges  on  what  was 
furnished  them  by  witnesses,  the  original  discrimination 
between  the  jury  and  the  witness  lost  its  old  applicatloa, 
and  had  a  new  form.  ITow  the  contrast  was  between  wit- 
nesses, and  a  jury  who  were  judges,  knowing  nothing  of  tha 
fact. 

'  Bostiell's  c^ase,  VnagbE 
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The  objection  nf  hearsay,  then,  goes,  fundamentally,  to 
the  point  that  soiaething  which  shoiihl  come  through  an 
original  witness  is  sought  to  be  put  in  at  second  hand,  by 
one  to  whom  it  has  been  told,  one  who  is  not  a  witness 
properly  speaking,  who  did  not  perceive  it  and  cannot 
therefore  testify  to  it,  but  only  to  the  fact  that  somebody 
said  so.  It  would  operate  to  nullify  the  requirement  that 
witnesses  sfaoitid  personally  appear  and  testify  publicly  in 
rotirt,  if  the  statements  of  the  original  perceivet  could  be 
got  in  through  another  person  ;  and  it  was  always  the  rule 
that  witnesses  should  thus  publicly  appear  and  testify ;  aa 
it  was  the  rule  that  jurymen  and  judges  and  parties,  or 
their  attorneys,  should  appear  and  perform  their  several 
functions  in  public. 

In  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  we  may  remark  again 
the  fact  that  hearsay  has  not  been  allowed  to  figure  in 
English  law  as  good  circumstantial  evidence;  that  is  to 
say,  the  statement  of  a  person  not  called  as  a  witness  is  not 
in  general  made  admissible  by  tlie  fact  that  it  was  given 
under  circumstances  which  impart  to  it  a  special  credit. 
This  may,  perhaps,  come  about  hereafter.  But  thus  far  the 
course  of  our  law  of  evidence  has  been  to  admit  this  sort  of 
thing  only  when  these  special  circumstances  were  joined  to 
the  fact  of  the  original  speaker's  death,  or,  in  some  cases, 
his  other  disability.  Neither  the  original  speaker's  death, 
atone,  nor  the  highly  probative  character  of  the  eireum- 
stanoes  under  which  he  spoke,  alone,  are  enough  ;  and  not 
the  two  together  except  in  special  cases.  This  sort  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  separated  from  all  others  in  the 
English  law  of  evidence,  is  classified  as  hearsay,  and  as 
sitch  is  condemned.  Such  is  the  emphasis  which  our  law 
puts  upon  its  hearsay  prohibition,  an  emphasis  traceable  in 
its  origin  and  in  its  continuance  to  the  fact  that  witnesses 
at  common  law  testify  mainly  to  juries,  persons  who  were 
formerly  themselves  witnesses,  and  not  merely  to  judges. 

3.  As  regards  the  requirement  that  the  proof  of  the 
execution  of  an  attested  document  must  be  by  the  witnesses 
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if  they  can  be  had,  this,  also,  has  a  clear  and  very  old  origin. 
Such  persons  belonged  to  that  very  ancient  class  of  trans- 
action or  business  witnesses,  running  far  back  into  the  old 
Germanic  law,  who  were  once  the  only  sort  of  witnesses 
that  could  be  compelled  to  come  before  a  court.  Their 
allowing  themselves  to  be  called  in  and  set  down  as  attest- 
ing witnesses  was  understood  to.be  an  assent  in  advance 
to  such  a  compulsory  summons.  Proof  by  witnesses  could 
not  be  made  by  those  who  merely  happened  casually  to 
know  the  fact.  However  exact  and  full  the  knowledge  of 
any  person  might  be,  he  could  not,  in  the  old  Grermanic 
procedure,  be  called  in  court  as  a  witness,^  unless  he  had 
been  called  at  the  time  of  the  event  as  a  preappointed  wit- 
ness. It  was  a  part  of  such  a  system  and  in  accordance 
with  such  a  set  of  ideas  that  witnesses  formally  allowed 
their  names  to  be  written  into  deeds  in  large  numbers. 
When  jury  trial,  or  rather  proof  by  jury,  as  it  originally 
was,  came  in,  the  old  proof  by  witnesses  was  joined  with  it 
when  the  execution  of  the  deed  was  denied ;  ^  and  the  same 
process  that  summoned  the  twelve,  summoned  also  these 
witnesses.  The  phrase  of  the  precept  to  the  sheriff  was 
summone  duodecim  [etc.  etc.]  cum  aliis.  The  presence  of 
these  witnesses  was  at  first  as  necessary  as  that  of  the  jury. 
Great  delays  and  embarrassments  attended  such  a  require- 
ment where  the  number  of  witnesses  might  be  so  great ; 
the  jury  was  cumbersome  enough  anyway.  Accordingly,  in 
1318,  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  was  made  no  longer 
absolutely  necessary ;  they  must  still  be  summoned,  but  the 
case  might  go  on  without  them.  After  another  century 
and  a  half  the  process  against  the  witness  became  no 
longer  a  necessity.  It  was  not  issued  unless  it  were 
called  for.  After  still  another  century,  in  1562-3,  process 
against  all  kinds  of  witnesses  was  allowed,  requiring  them 
to  come  in,  not  with  the  jury  or  as  a  part  of  the  jury,  but 
to  testify  before  them  in  open  court,  and  then  the  old  pro- 

^  Bmnner,  Schw.  50,  53. 
«  Supra,  97. 


eedure  of  sammoning  such  wita^sses  with  the  jurj'  seems 
to  have  died  out.  "  Such  process  agaiuat  witnesses,"  says 
Coke,^  referring  to  the  old  process,  "  has  vanished."  There 
was  never  a  time  when  snch  witnesses,  the  regular  trans- 
action witnesses,  could  not  in  oue  way  or  the  other  \te 
summoned  and  compelled  to  come  in.  As  regards  ordinary 
witnesses  to  the  jury,  compulsory  process  seems  not  to 
have  existed  before  1562.*  Since  1318,  the  attendance  of 
the  transaction  witnesses  might  be  dispensed  with  if  they 
could  not  be  got;  but  the  uecessity  of  summoning  them 
existed  for  most  of  this  long  period.  As  late  as  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  doubtful  whether  a 
deed  could  be  proved  at  all,  if  the  attesting  witnesses  came 
in  and  denied  it.*  Half  a  century  later.  Lord  Mansfield, 
while  reluctantly  yielding  to  what  he  stigmatized  as  a  cap- 
tious objection  that  you  must  produce  the  witness,  declared 
that  "  It  is  a  technical  rule  that  the  subscribing  witness 
must  be  produced ;  and  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with  unless 
it  appeared  that  his  attendance  could  not  be  produced." 
And  still  a  generation  later,  in  1815,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
in  asserting  the  same  thing,  savagely  thrust  out  all  argu- 
ments against  this  doctrine,  and  alammed  the  door  on  them. 
"The  rule,"  he  said,  "  is  universal  that  you  must  first  call 
the  sabscribiug  witness.  ...  If  any  general  rule  is  to  pre- 
vail, this  is  certainly  one  that  is  as  fixed,  formal,  and  uni- 
versal as  any  that  can  be  stated  in  a  court  of  justice," 

The  pedigree  of  this  rule  is  not  only  clear,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  recognized  in  our  cases.* 

3.  The  third  sort  of  case,  that  which  has  always  been  the 
ohiet  illustration  of  the  Best  Evidence  principle,  the  doc- 
trine that  if  you  would  prove  the  contents  of  a  writing,  you 
must  produce  the  writing  itself,  also  runs  back  to  the  old 
law,  esisting  before  witnesses  testified  to  the  jury.    It  is 
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■  Thftf  er*!!  CauB  on  Evidence,  TT6. 
<  Fox   I',  Reil.  3  Johns.   477.  /wr  Kent,  C.  J., 
S  Allen,  4S9. 
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connected  with  the  doctrine  of  profert,  in  pleading,  whi( 
required  a  party  relying  upon  a  document,  as  a  ground 
action  or  defence,  to  produce  it  bodily  to  the  court. 
Stephen  in  his  Pleading; '  gives  as  the  esplaoation  of  the 
doctrine  ot profert,  that  it  was  simply  the  way  of  complying 
with  the  rule  that  required  au  offer  of  a  mode  of  proof 
when  one  pleaded  afBrmatively.  "  As  the  pleader,  of  thi 
time,"  he  says,  "concluded  in  some  cases  by  offering 
prove  by  jury  or  by  the  record ;  bo  in  others,  he  maintained 
his  pleading  by  producing  a  deed  as  proof  of  the  cause 
alleged.  .  .  .  Afterward  the  trial  by  jury  becoming  more 
uniyersally  prevalent,  it  was  often  applied  (as  at  the  pres- 
ent day)  to  determine  questions  arising  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness or  validity  of  the  deed  itself  so  produced,  and  from 
this  time  a  deed  seems  to  have  been  no  longer  considered 
as  a  method  of  proof  distinct  and  independent  of  that  by- 
jury."  Whatever  qualifications  may  be  required  in  accept- 
ing thJ8_  statement,  it  aeems  probable  that  it  is  substantially 
true.  The  use  of  documents,  in  pleading  and  proof,  lon| 
antedates  the  use  of  ordinary  witnesses  to  the  jury.  Th4< 
vast  majority  of  documents  used  in  trials  in  early  times 
were  no  doubt  of  the  solemn,  constitutive,  and  dispositive 
kind,  instrumeuts  under  seal,  records,  certificates  of  high 
officials,  public  registers,  and  the  like,  Such  documents,  if 
the  authenticity  of  them  were  not  denied,  "  imported  verity, 
as  the  phrase  was,  fixed  liability  and  determined  rigbl 
As  questions  were  tried  by  record  and  by  Domesday 
Book,  80  they  were  tried  by  other  documents.  As  has  been 
said,  "  If  a  man  said  he  was  bound  [e,  i/.,  by  a  sealed  instru- 
ment], he  was  bound."'  ^  Of  course,  therefore,  whoever  would 
use  a  document  of  this  character  must  produce  it,  just 
the  court  had  to  have  the  jury  in  court,  in  trial  (i 
by  jury,  and  the  record,  in  trial  (or  proof)  by  record.  As 
trial  by  jury  displaced  one  after  another  of  the  older  mi 
of  trial,  sometimes  these  were  mingled  with  it  in  a  coufi 

1  Tyler's  wl.  382.  imci  also  uuCe  86. 

'  Uoltaes,  Com.  Low.  262. 
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way.  The  jirocedure  about  joiiiiTig  attesting  witnesses  to  . 
deeds  with  the  jury  is  probably  an  iuatauce  of  this, — a 
coinbinatioa  of  the  old  trial  by  wituesaes  with  the  newer 
trial  by  jury.  In  the  same  way,  it  seems  probable,  the 
trial  by  documents,  in  fading  away  into  trial  by  jury.,  left 
traees  of  itaelf  in  the  doctrine  of  pro/si-t  in  pleading,  and, 
ultimately,  in  the  practice  of  producing  the  document  itself 
in  evidence  to  the  jury.  A  doctrine  which  applied  to  the 
solemn  and  constitutive  sort  of  documents,  i. «.,  to  the  great 
ma^a  of  those  which  were  used  and  discussed  iu  courts, 
might  naturally  attract  to  itself  and  cover  all  documents ; 
and  in  later  days  the  rule  of  evidence  firmly  holds  its  place 
on  the  ground  of  its  excellent  sense  and  its  tendency  to 
promote  justice. 

These  three  great  illustrations  of  what  is  called  the  Best 
Evidence  rule  have,  then,  no  common  origin.  Each  stands 
on  its  own  bottom  and  has  had  its  own  reasons  for  exist- 
ence, and  for  continuing.  To  attribute  results  like  these, 
traceable  to  the  slow  working  out  of  ancient  customs, 
methods,  and  institutions,  to  the  operation  of  a  controlling 
principle  of  the  "Best  Evidence,"  is  to  forget  the  facts  and 
lean  on  idle  theories.  This  name  and  classification,  more- 
over, tend  to  confusion;  they  seem  to  mean  a  great  deal, 
and  when  they  come  to  be  explained,  they  turn  out  to  mean 
very  little.  The  term  should  be  discarded,  iu  any  sense  of 
a  working  rule  of  exclusion  ;  all  that  it  truly  imports  may 
be  expressed  by  the  simple  and  useful  terras,  "  primary  " 
and  "  secondary "  evidence,  as  applied  to  these  several 
oases.  In  only  one  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  it  possible 
any  longer  to  use  this  old  phraseology*  with  advantage.  It 
served  a  useful  purpose  iu  the  early  days  of  the  law  of 
evidence,  while  the  rules  of  the  subject  were  in  their 
infancy,  as  a  large  moral  principle  and  not  as  a  precise 
legal  rule;  and  so  in  time  to  come,  as  the  discretion  of 
courts  is  enlarged,  it  may  continue  to  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose as  a  general  principle,  offering  suggestions  to  guide 
the  discretion  of  the  courts. 
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Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Best  Evi- 
dence rule  was  originally,  in  days  when  the  law  of  evidence 
had  not  yet  taken  definite  shape,  a  common  and  useful 
phrase  in  the  mouths  of  judges  who  were  expressing  a  gen- 
eral maxim  of  justice,  without  thinking  of  formulating  an 
exact  rule ;  and  that  Gilbert,  in  his  premature,  ambitious, 
and  inadequate  attempt  to  adjust  to  the  philosophy  of 
John  Locke  the  rude  beginnings  and  tentative,  unconscious 
efforts  of  the  courts,  in  the  direction  of  a  body  of  rules 
of  evidence,  hurt  rather  than  helped  matters.  By  holding 
up  this  vague  principle  as  the  '*  first  and  most  signal  rule  " 
of  an  excluding  system,  and  imparting  to  our  law  at  that 
period  such  systematized,  and  far-looking  aims  in  the 
region  bf  evidence,  he  threw  everything  out  of  focus.  A 
cheap  varnish  of  philosophy  took  the  place  of  an  ordered 
statement  of  the  facts.  In  Gilbert's  attempt  to  deal  exactly 
with  the  question,  he  was  driven  to  take  away  from  the 
large  principle  of  the  Best  Evidence  a  chief  part  of  its 
natural  and  intended  reach,  and  to  turn  it  into  a  narrow 
declaration  that  you  must  not  offer  anything  which  itself 
imports  that  it  is  a  substitute  for  something  better.  Such 
a  reduction  was  necessary,  if  one  would  have  an  exact  rule. 
But  it  was  not  necessary  for  those  larger  purposes  which 
thus  far  it  had  served.  The  judges,  as  often  happens, 
knew  what  they  needed  better  than  the  book-writers,  even 
if  the  book-writer  was  himself  a  judge,  as  Gilbert  was. 
Gilbert's  definition  was,  indeed,  one  application  of  the  larger 
principle  that  they  used  in  licking  into  shape  their  new 
bantling,  of  a  law  of  evidence;  but  that  was  all.  And 
they  kept  on  applying  maxims  of  sense  and  justice,  and 
this  one,  among  others,  in  its  wide,  natural  sense,  until 
these  hardened  into  one  and  another  definite  and  specific 
rule  of  nisi  prius  practice,  and  became  our  present  law  of 
evidence.  Lord  Hardwicke's  utterance  about  there  being 
but  *^  one  rule  of  evidence,  the  best  that  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  admit,"  had  no  such  limited  notion  as  the  follow- 
ers of  Gilbert  sought  to  put  upon  it.    It  was  that  same 
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broad,  untechnical  declaration  of  a  general  principle  of 
justice,  impossible  to  be  reduced  into  a  definite  rule  of 
exclusion,  with  which  Holt  and  his  contemporaries  began. 
The  attempt  to  use  it,  on  the  one  side,  as  a  denial  of  the 
existence  of  any  excluding  rule  at  all,  and,  on  the  other,  as 
in  itself  a  definite  working  rule  of  wide  reach  and  signifi- 
cance, were  both  dealt  with  justly  by  Christian,  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Our  experience  since  then  may  show  us,  I 
think,  that  we  shall  help  to  clear  the  subject,  and  keep  our 
heads  clear,  if  we  drop  the  name  and  the  notion  of  any 
specific  separate  rule  of  the  Best  Evidence.  In  doing  that, 
we  need  not  dismiss  the  great  maxim  of  fair  dealing  that 
animated  the  judges  who  brought  in  this  phrase  and,  in 
many  applications,  used  it  for  a  century  in  shaping  the 
law ;  a  principle  which  says,  not  that  one  must  always  fur- 
nish the  best  evidence,  and,  in  the  absence  of  it,  have  all 
else  excluded ;  or,  that  if  one  does  the  best  he  can,  this  will 
always  be  enough,  but  that  always,  morally  speaking,  the 
fact  that  any  given  way  of  proof  is  all  that  a  man  has, 
most  be  a  strong  argument  for  receiving  it,  if  it  be  in  a  fair 
degree  probative ;  and  the  fact  that  a  man  does  not  produce 
the  best  evidence  in  his  power  must  always  afford  strong 
ground  of  suspicion. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE.* 

Sib  Henry  Maine  had  occasion,  thirty  years  ago,  to 
make  some  special  study  of  the  English  system  of  Evi- 
dence, in  attempting  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  his  country 
men  in  governing  India.  In  "  letting  his  intelligence  play 
freely  over  the  subject,"  he  was  led  to  remark  that  "the 
theory  of  judicial  evidence  is  constantly  misstated  or  mis- 
conceived even  in  this  country,  and  the  English  law  on  the 
subject  is  too  often  described  as  being  that  which  it  is  its 
chief  distinction  not  to  be,  — that  is,  as  an  Organorij  — as 
a  sort  of  contrivance  for  the  discovery  of  truth  which 
English  lawyers  have  patented."  And  after  pointing  out 
that  the  law  of  evidence  grew  out  of  the  jury  system,  he 
adds  truly  that  "  the  English  rules  of  evidence  are  never 
very  scrupulously  attended  to  by  tribunals  which,  like  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  adjudicate  both  on  law  and  on  fact, 
through  the  same  organs  and  the  same  procedure." 

And  yet  the  system  is  very  highly  praised.  Why  then 
should  it  be  so  quickly  abandoned  when  the  jury  is  gone  ? 
If  we  should  take  too  literally  the  undiscriminating  state- 
ments of  some  writers,  we  might  well  wonder  that  so  fine 
a  thing  should  not  always  be  used.  A  distinguished 
author  tells  us,  at  the  end  of  a  famous  treatise:*  "The 
student  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  symmetry  and  beauty 

1  As  regards  the  form  of  this  chapter  see  note  at  the  title  of  Chapter 
XI.,  snpra^  484. 

a  Greenl.  Evid.  i.  s.  584. 
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(i[  tills  branch  of  tlie  law;  .  .  .  and  will  rise  from  the 
study  of  its  principles  couvinced,  with  Lord  Erskine,  that 
*  they  are  founded  in  the  charities  of  religion,  iu  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature,  in  the  truths  of  history,  and  in  the 
eitperieiioe  of  common  life,'"  I  think  that  it  would  be 
juster  and  more  exact  to  say  that  our  law  of  evidence  is  a 
piece  of  illogical,  but  by  no  means  irrational,  patchwork; 
not  at  all  to  be  admired,  nor  easily  to  be  found  intelligible, 
except  aa  a  product  of  the  jury  system,  as  the  outcome  of 
a  quantity  of  rulings  by  sagacious  lawyers,  while  settling 
practical  questions,  in  presiding  over  courts  where  ordi- 
nary, untrained  citizens  are  acting  as  judges  of  fact. 
Largely  irrational  in  any  other  aspect,  in  this  point  o£ 
view  it  is  full  of  good  sense;  —  a  good  sense,  iudeed,  that 
occasionally  nods,  that  submits  too  often  to  a  mistaken 
application  of  its  precedents,  that  is  often  short-sighted 
and  ill -instructed,  and  that  needs  to  be  taken  in  hand  by 
the  jurist,  and  illuminated,  simplified,  and  invigorated  by 
a  reference  to  general  principles. 

As  regards  Ei'skine's  often-quoted  remark,  given  above, 
quite  too  large  and  general  a  reach  has  been  imputed  to 
it.  It  was  a  part  of  the  opeuing  argument  in  Hardy's 
case,  in  1794,  and  had  reference  to  the  great  advocate's 
UDSuocessful  contention  against  one  of  the  most  extranrdi- 
rary,  oharactemtic,  and  subsequently  discredited  results 
of  English  adjudication.  His  client  was  charged  with 
the  treason  of  compassing  the  King's  death,  and  the  overt 
act  of  a  conspiracy  to  depose  him.  Erskine  had  been 
inveighing  bitterly  against  a  doctrine  which  the  court 
afterwards  enforced  against  his  client  in  its  most  uncom- 
promising shape  —  the  doctrine,  namely,  that  in  such  a 
case  proof  of  the  conspiracy  to  depose  was,  iu  legal  effect, 
proof  of  compassing  the  death,  and  not  merely  evidence 
of  it;  and  this  by  virtue  of  an  indisputable  "presumption," 
"The  conspiracy  to  depose  the  King."  said  Eyre,  C.  J.,  in 
bis  charge  to  the  jury,'  "is  evidence  of  compassing  and 

'  24  Si,  Trialn,  [■1)1.  nci. 
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imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  conclusive  in  its  nature, 
so  conclusive  that  it  is  become  a  presumption  of  law, 
which  is  in  truth  nothing  more  than  a  necessary  and 
violent  presumption  of  fact,  admitting  of  no  contradic- 
tion." Such  a  doctrine,  of  course,  while  exhibiting  itself 
in  a  dress  of  evidence  and  presumption,  is,  in  reality,  a 
very  different  matter;  it  is  really  a  precept  in  the  substan- 
tive law  of  treason;  grounded,  indeed,  upon  a  conclusion 
of  evidence,  upon  what  is  usually  true  in  such  cases,  but 
none  the  less  a  doctrine  which  has  now  passed  out  of  the 
sphere  of  evidence,  and  even  out  of  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  presumption,  and  has  become  an  incontrovertible  rule 
of  the  substantive  criminal  law.  As  against  this  hard, 
judicially-legislated  principle,  Erskine  had  contended  that 
the  overt  act  was  only  a  piece  of  evidence ;  that  the  intent 
to  kill  the  King  was  to  be  proved  to  the  jury  by  evidence 
which  really  did  convince  them  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt; 
that  a  conspiracy  to  depose  might  or  might  not,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  suffice  to  prove 
the  intent  to  kill;  and  that  the  jury  must  themselves  be 
satisfied  that  it  did.  ^^My  whole  argument,"  he  said,  in 
substance,  towards  the  end,  "is  only  that  the  crime  of 
compassing  the  King's  death  must  be  found  by  you,  really 
believed  by  you ;  and  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  You  are 
to  go  upon  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence ;  not  upon  pre- 
cedents coming  down  from  evil  times.  The  rules  of  evi- 
dence as  they  are  settled  by  law  and  adopted  in  its  general 
administration,  are  not  to  be  overruled  or  tampered  with. 
They  are  founded  in  the  charities  of  religion,"  etc.  In 
saying  this  Erskine  was  not  engaged  in  any  general  esti- 
mate of  the  English  law  of  evidence;  he  was  pressing 
home  a  particular  point,  and  condemning  a  specific  con- 
tention; this  contention,  he  said,  was  barbarous  and  in- 
consistent with  those  general  principles  which  secured  to 
a  prisoner  the  free,  unfettered  exercise  of  the  jury's  judg- 
ment, instead  of  driving  them  to  a  verdict  by  an  irresistible 
legal  rule. 
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1  have  said  that  our  law  of  evidence  is  ripe  for  tlie  hand 
of  the  jurist.  I  do  not  mean  for  the  hand  of  the  codifier; 
it  is  not;  but  for  a  treatment  which,  beginning  with  a 
full  liiatorical  examination  of  the  subject,  and  continuing 
with  a  criticism  of  the  oases,  shall  end  with  a  restatement 
of  the  existing  law  and  with  suggestions  for  the  course  of 
its  future  development.  Such  an  undertaking,  worthily 
executed,  if  it  should  commend  itself  to  the  bench,  would 
need  only  a  slight  co-operation  from  the  legislature  to  give 
to  the  law  of  evidence  a  consistency,  simplicity,  and  capac- 
ity for  growth  which  would  make  it  a  far  worthier  instru- 
ment of  justice  than  it  is. 

Let  U8  look  at  this  part  of  onr  law,  and  consider  (1) 
What,  in  fact,  we  have  now;  (2)  What  we  should  have, 
and  how  to  get  it. 

I.  We  have  now,  as  our  law  of  evidence,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  ordinarily  stated,  a  set  of  rules  of  great  volume 
and  complexity,  occupying,  with  the  illustrations  thought 
needful  for  their  exposition,  twelve  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  octavo  pages  in  Taylor's  last  (ffth)  edition  of  his 
work  on  Evidence,  —  a  hook  which  was  originally  an 
adaptation  of  Greenleaf'a,  but  now  constitutes  the  chief 
English  book  on  the  subject.  The  few  principles  which 
underlie  this  elaborate  mass  of  matter  are  clear,  simple, 
and  sound.  But  they  have  been  run  out  into  a  great  re- 
finement of  discrimination  and  exception,  difficult  to  diR- 
cover  and  apply ;  and  have  been  overlaid  by  a  vast  body  of 
rulings  at  ni«i  jirtus  and  decisions  in  danr,  impossible  to 
harmonize  or  to  fit  into  any  consistent  and  worthy  scheme. 
A  great  portion  of  these  rules,  as  laid  down  by  the  courts 
and  by  our  text  writers,  are  working  a  sort  of  intellectual 
fraud  by  purporting  to  be  what  they  are  not.  To  the  utter 
flonfnsion  of  all  orderly  thinking,  a  court  is  frequently  repre- 
sented as  passing  on  questions  of  evidence  when  in  reality 
it  is  dealing  with  some  other  branch,  either  of  substantive 
law  or  procedure.  The  rules  are  thus  in  a  great  degree 
ill-apprehended,  ill-etated,  ill-digested.     Sometimes,  as  in 
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the  case  of  proving  attested  documents,  they  have  come 
down  out  of  practices  and  rules  of  mediaeval  procedure  by 
a  slow  process  of  change  that  has  concealed  their  pedigree 
and  their  real  nature  and  basis;  and  then  rules  of  this 
sort  have  come  to  be  applied  or  refused  application  merely 
according  to  their  letter,  or  according  to  some  false  imagi- 
nation of  reasons,  with  grotesque  results,  and  in  a  manner 
fanciful  and  unintelligent.  Sometimes  our  rules  have 
sprung  from  following  on  after  some  single  specific  ruling 
at  nisi  prius,  wise,  perhaps,  in  the  particular  case,  but 
having  in  it  no  general  element  or  principle  which  should 
make  it  a  precedent;  and  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  dealing  with  such  a  ruling,  as  if  it  were  only  a  nar- 
row and  particular  precedent,  and  failing  to  recognize  its 
true  character  as  illustrating  some  principle  of  sense  and 
convenience,  fit  to  be  spread  into  a  general  application. 
In  part  the  precepts  of  evidence  consist  of  many  classes 
of  exceptions  to  the  main  rules,  —  exceptions  that  are 
refined  upon,  discriminated,  and  run  down  into  a  nice  and 
difficult  attenuation  of  detail,  so  that  the  courts  become 
lost,  and  forget  that  they  are  dealing  with  exceptions ;  or 
perhaps  are  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  the  controlling  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  found  in  the  exception  or  in  the  general  rule, 
or  whether  the  exception  has  not  come  to  be  erected  into  a 
rule  by  itself.  In  part,  our  rules  are  a  body  of  confused 
doctrines,  expressed  in  ambiguous  phrases,  Latin  or  Eng- 
lish, half  understood,  but  glibly  used,  without  perceiving 
that  ideas,  pertinent  and  just  in  their  proper  places,  are 
being  misconstrued  and  misapplied. 

Let  me,  in  part,  illustrate  what  I  mean.  There  is  a 
great  bulk  of  cases,  constantly  swelling,  which  are  referred 
to  what  is  known  as  the  "parol  evidence  rule."  Speaking 
generally,  this  rule,  relating  to  documents  of  the  solemn 
and  formal  kind,  undertakes  to  secure  to  them  their  proper 
legal  operation  as  against  less  formal  extrinsic  acts  and 
utterances  of  the  writer.  *' Parol  contemporaneous  evi- 
dence," we  are  told,  "is  inadmissible  to  contradict  or  vary 
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tlie  terma  of  a  valid  written  iuatrameot." '  Now  so  crudely- 
conceived  and  so  ill-digested  is  the  mass  of  matter  under 
tbis  head,  which  every  day  and  many  times  a  day  our 
courts  are  called  on  to  interpret  and  apply,  that,  in  reality, 
vastly  the  greater  part  of  it,  almost  all  of  it,  has  no  proper 
place  in  the  law  of  evidence;  being  chiefly  made  up  of 
rules  in  the  substantive  law  of  documents,  such  as  wilts 
and  contracts,  and  of  i-ules  of  construction  and  interpre- 
tation. What  is  the  result  of  this?  Utter  confusion  of 
thought,  and  frequent  injustice  in  decision.  Of  course 
when  in  reality  men  are  discussing  a  question  in  the  law 
of  partnership,  agency,  or  bankruptcy,  or  the  ground  and 
scope  of  equity  jurisdiction  in  dealing  with  fraud,  mis- 
take, trusts,  or  the  reforming  of  documents;  or  the  rules 
for  the  construction  and  interpretation  of  language;  and 
yet,  out  of  an  imagination  that  they  are  dealing  with  rules 
of  evidence,  go  on  to  clothe  their  ideas  in  the  phraseology 
of  that  subject;  although  a  right  result  may  be  reached, 
it  is  not  rightly  reached,  and  bewilderment  attends  the 
process.  There  is  a  question,  let  us  say,  of  reforming  a 
will  by  inserting  words  which  are  not  in  it.  The  decision 
is  disguised  by  saying  that  parol  evidence  is  not  admis- 
sible  for  this  purpose;  whereas,  if  the  purpose  were  legiti- 
mate the  evidence  would  be  good  enough.  There  is  a 
question  of  denying  operative  effect  to  a  contract  in  writ- 
ing which  has  been  signed,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  other 
party,  and  is  in  form  complete.  The  real  question  is, 
Have  you  a  legal  grouud  of  action  or  defence  in  saying 
that  it  was  not  to  go  into  efEect  till  the  happening  of  some 
event  which  has  not  happened,  and  was  not  named  in  the 
writing  ?  This  is  called  a  question  of  admitting  parol  or 
estrinsic  evidence.  There  is  a  question  of  whether  you 
can  set  up  the  defence  of  mistake  in  a  common-law  action, 
or  whether  you  must  go  into  equity.  That  is  called  a 
question  of  admitting  parol  evidence.  There  is  a  question 
of  whether  an  undisclosed  principal  can  sue  or  be  sued  on 
'  Grpenl.  Eviil.  i,  b,  27S.  qnutiug  Phil.  S;  Am.  Ev!,l. 
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;i  written  contract  signed  only  by  his  agent's  name;* 
whether  you  caD  avail  yourself  of  au  iinjilied  i 
when  the  contract  of  sale  was  in  writing  and  says  nothiiig 
o£  a  warranty.  These  are  called  queatious  of  whether 
)>atol  evidence  is  admissible;  and  if  the  agreement  be 
under  seal,  the  doctrine  that  the  seal  of  the  agent  cannot 
bind  the  principal,  is  disguised  by  saying  that  parol  evi- 
dence is  not  admissible  to  make  the  principal  responsible. 
There  is  a  question,  ia  ease  of  a  misdescription  in  a  will, 
whether  a  given  person  may  take;  and  this  masquerades 
under  the  form  of  an  inquiry  whether  parol  evidence  is 
admissible  to  correct  the  mistake. 

This  error  ia  deeply  ingrained  in  our  cases;  and  it  ia  a 
subtle  one.  But  you  cannot  possibly  deal  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  with  this  part  of  our  law  until  the  error  ia 
cast  out,  until  it  is  purged  of  that  mass  of  substantive 
law,  and  of  mere  rules  of  procedure,  and  reason,  and  logic 
which  overloads  it.  There  was  a  time  when  all  that  was 
said  or  read  to  the  jury  was  spoken  of  as  said  en  evidence 
aljiiry.  The  contrast  iu  mind  when  this  was  said,  was 
between  saying  something  to  the  court,  in  pleading  (in  the 
days  of  oral  pleading),  and  saying  it  to  the  jury.  Hut  now, 
for  two  (jr  three  centuries,  we  have  been  discussing  the 
admissibility  of  what  is  offered  in  evidence,  mider  a  new 
branch  of  law,  called  the  niles  of  evidence;  as  contra«te<I 
with  its  admissibility  under  the  law  of  ple.^ing  and  prac- 
tice, and  the  substantive  law.  The  old  general  question  of 
admissibility  has  become  specialized.  If  it  was  said,  six 
centuries  ago,  that  you  could  or  could  not  say  a  thing  «* 
evidence  al.  jury,  it  was  because  it  was  or  was  not  matter 
to  be  said  in  pleading  and  enterPd  on  the  record ;  or  else 
because  it  was  or  was  not  logically  relevant  and  material 
to  the  issue  between  the  parties.  Nowadays  it  may  be 
excluded  for  the  reason  that,  although  relevant  and  mate- 
rial to  the  issue,  and  not  at  all  matter  of  law;  although 
properly  addressed  to  the  jury  as  contrasted  with  the 
court,  yet  it  is  excluded  by  this  modern  set  of  rules  called 
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the  law  of  evidence.  It  is  the  chamcteristic  of  these  rules 
tu  shut  out  what  is  relevant;  uot  all  that  is  relevant, 
happily,  but  some  things  that  are  relevant,  and  notwith- 
standiug  they  are  relevant.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
excluding  what  is  offereil  in  evidence,  that  have  no  relation 
at  all  to  the  law  of  evidence.^  If  a  thing  be  excluded 
because  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  general  issue,  it 
ii)  excluded  by  the  law  of  pleading;  if,  under  the  substan- 
tive law  of  the  caae,  what  is  offered  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question,  then  it  is  the  substantive  law  of  the  case  that 
excludes;  if  what  is  offered  has  no  logical  relation  to  the 
case,  then  it  is  the  nile  of  reason  that  rejects  it;  or  a  party 
may  be  estopped  from  setting  up  what  he  offers  evidence 
to  prove.  But  when  matter  of  fact  bearing  on  the  issue  is 
excluded  for  none  of  these  reasons,  yet  lawfully,  it  is  the 
law  of  evidence  that  is  working;  as  when  the  question  ia 
whether  you  may  offer  the  sworn  affidavit  of  a  trustworthy 
eye-witness,  not  personally  present  in  court,  or  a  testator's 
extrinsic  statement,  when  signing  his  will,  that  he  meant 
one  person  rather  than  another  of  similar  but  not  identical 
name;  the  exclusion  in  such  cases  is  made  by  the  rules  of 
evidence;  what  is  offered  is  relevant  and  material,  but 
still  is  inadmissible. 

It  is  then  fundamental  that  not  all  determinations 
admitting  or  exclnding  evidence  are  referable  to  the  law  of 
evidence.  Far  the  larger  part  of  them  are  not.  An  in- 
numerable company  of  questions,  of  the  sort  just  alluded 
to,  very  often  —  more  often  than  not,  nay,  much  oftener 
than  not  —  are  dealt  with  in  our  text-hooks  and  cases  as 
belonging  to  the  law  of  evidence,  when  in  real  truth  they 
ought  to  be  carried  to  the  border  Hue  of  this  subject  and 
respectfully  deposited  on  the  other  side.  Most  of  the 
atfirmative  declarations  in  our  books  that  evidence  is 
admissible,  belong  to  this  class;  and  a  great  proportion  of 
those  which  hold  it  not  admissible.  As  regards  relevancy, 
in  determining  merely  what  is  logically  relevant  to  any 
1  Sapra,  36S. 
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point  and  what  is  relevant  according  to  the  standards  of 
general  experience,  it  is  not  the  law  that  guides  us; 
except^  indeed,  as  it  points  us  for  guidance  to  these  uni- 
versal standards,  already  known  or  ascertainable.  For  the 
law,  being  a  human  contrivance  and  outgrowth,  resting, 
as  if  by  gravity,  on  human  nature,  human  experience,  and 
the  principles  that  regulate  human  thought,  takes  all  these 
things  for  granted.  It  does  not  undertake  to  re-enact  them, 
still  less  to  displace  them  or  to  lift  itself  off  this  ground  by 
its  own  boot-straps.  To  impute  to  it  any  such  efforts  is  a 
suggestion  as  untrue  historically,  as  these  endeavors  would 
be  idle  and  superfluous  in  point  of  reason. 

There  is  another  great  class  of  cases,  germane  to  these 
just  mentioned,  but,  unlike  them,  really  belonging  to  the 
law  of  evidence,  where  the  decision  turns  on  the  just 
application  of  certain  large  and  inexact  principles,  — 
principles  that  may  be  likened  to  that  which  a  jury  has  to 
apply  in  determining  whether  conduct  in  certain  cases 
conforms  to  the  standard  of  the  prudent  man.  The  law 
of  evidence  undoubtedly  requires  that  evidence  to  a  jury 
shall  be  clearly  relevant,  and  not  merely  slightly  so;  it 
'  must  not  barely  afford  a  basis  for  conjecture,  but  for  real 
belief;  it  must  not  merely  be  remotely  relevant,  but  proxi- 
mately so.  Again,  it  must  not  unnecessarily  complicate 
the  case,  or  too  much  tend  to  confuse,  mislead,  or  tire  the 
minds  of  that  untrained  tribunal,  thej'ury,  or  to  withdraw 
their  attention  too  much  from  the  real  issues  of  the  case. 
Now  in  the  application  of  such  standards  as  these,  the 
chief  appeal  is  made  to  sound  judgment;  to  what  our 
lawyers  have  called,  for  six  or  seven  centuries  at  least, 
the  discretion  of  the  judge.  Decisions  on  such  subjects 
are  not  readily  open  to  revision;  and,  when  revised,  they 
have  to  be  judged  of  in  a  large  way;  this  is  expressed 
by  saying  that  the  question  is  whether  the  discretion  has 
been  unreasonably  exercised,  has  been  abused.  Doubt- 
less, in  some  classes  of  such  cases,  there  may  have  grown 
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up  a  sub-rule  which  limits  the  discretion.  lu  such  cases, 
since  there  is  not  an  unfettered  discretion,  an  ordinary, 
additional  question  of  law  arises  as  to  the  application 
of  this  subsidiary  rule.  But,  in  general,  the  question  of 
law  is  not  of  the  ordinary  type,  because  it  ties  itself  to 
an  outside,  non-legal  standard,  namely,  that  of  good  sense, 
common  experience,  the  sound  judgment  of  men  of  affairs, 
When,  for  example,  on  a  question  of  negligence  in  driving 
a  horse  across  a  railroad,  you  offer  evidence  of  a  single 
instance  where  a  third  pai-ty  drove  safely  over,  at  another 
time,  under  like  conditions;  or,  in  another  case,  evidence 
of  ten  separate  instances  of  doing  this;  and  in  both  cases 
it  is  rejected;  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  revising  court  miglit 
properly  enough  sustain  both  rejections,  while  themselves 
disapproving  of  both ;  —  sustaining  and  yet  disapproving  of 
the  first,  because  the  evidence  was  slight  and  conjectural, 
and  yet  might  be  thought  by  a  trial  judge  sufficiently 
relevant  and  helpful;  and  the  second,  because,  while  it 
seemed,  in  point  of  quality,  fairly  clear  and  strong  and 
probative,  it  tended,  nevertheless,  to  confuse  the  ease  by 
its  multiplication  of  instances;  and  because  there  were 
other  simpler  ways  of  proof  open  to  the  party,  such  as  the 
opinion  of  experienced  observers,  or  a  view  by  the  judge 
or  jury. 

In  such  cases  it  is  a  qnestion  of  where  lies  the  balance 
of  practical  advantage.  To  discuss  such  questions,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  on  the  bare  ground  of  relevancy,  — even 
if  we  introduce  the  poor  notion  of  legal  relevancy,  as  con- 
trasted with  logical  relevancy,  —  tends  to  obscure  the 
nature  of  the  inquiry.  There  is,  in  truth,  generally,  no 
rule  of  law  to  apply  in  answering  such  questions  as 
whether  the  evidence,  although  probative,  is  too  slight, 
conjectural,  or  remote ;  or  whether  it  will  take  too  much 
time  in  the  presenting  of  it,  in  view  of  other  practicable 
ways  of  handling  the  case;  or  whether  it  will  comjilicute 
and  confuse  the  case  too  much.  There  is  no  rule  and  no 
principle  which  forbids  delay,  tediousness,  and  oomplica- 
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tion,  pure  and  simple,  and  always;  what  is  forbidden  is 
unnecessary  complication,  delay,  and  tediousness.  These 
things  are  discouraged;  but  often  they  are  unavoidable. 
When  the  nature  of  the  issue  requires  it,  enormous  dangers 
of  this  sort  have  to  be  run.  Consider  the  Tichbome  case, 
the  Tilton  v,  Beecher  case ,  the  Guiteau  case,  and  the  great 
will  case  of  Wright  v,  Tatham  which  turned  up  so  often 
in  the  English  books  sixty  years  ago;  or  consider  any 
hard-fought  case  raising  the  question  of  insanity.  In 
such  controversies  a  range  of  inquiry  is  allowed  of  almost 
indefinite  width,  one  which  covers  the  behavior  of  a  party 
during  his  whole  life,  and  even  travels  over  into  that  of 
all  his  near  relations. 

In  this  region  of  the  law  of  evidence  much  confusion 
results  from  an  inexact  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
questions,  and  of  the  appropriate  method  of  handling  them 
on  appeal.  Often  it  is  not  perceived  that  what  appears  to 
be  a  mistaken  determination  of  such  points  at  the  trial, 
is  simply  a  more  or  less  important  mistake  in  practical 
judgment,  and  not  at  all  a  mistake  in  law.  Judges,  and 
whole  benches  of  them,  may  decide  such  questions  differ- 
ently, while  perfectly  agreeing  on  the  rule  of  law  and 
keeping  within  it. 

There  is  a  great  head  of  the  law  of  evidence,  compris- 
ing, indeed,  with  its  exceptions,  much  the  largest  part  of 
all  that  truly  belongs  there,  forbidding  the  introduction  of 
hearsay.  The  true  historical  nature  of  this  rule  is  hinted 
by  the  remark  of  an  English  court,  two  centuries  ago  and 
over,  when  they  checked  the  attempt  of  a  woman  to  testify 
what  another  woman  had  told  her.  "The  court,'*  it  was 
quietly  remarked,  "  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  proper  for 
Wells  to  give  her  own  evidence."*  That  is  to  say,  the 
objection  went  to  the  medium  of  communication;  witnesses 
before  the  jury,  in  giving  ordinarj-  testimony,  had  by  that 
time  been  allowed  for  some  three  centuries;  but  it  must  be 

1  Eliz.  Cauning's  case,  19  St.  Tr.  383,  406. 
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tin  OJ/ant  et  veyant,  a  hearer  and  seer,  as  they  said  in  the 
older  Year  Books;  one  who  could  say,  aa  the  witnesses  tn 
COOits  in  older  times  always  had  to  say,  quod  vldi  et  audivi  ; 
it  rmist  not  be  testimony  at  second  hand.  When  juries, 
who  were  themselves,  originailj,  witnesses  as  well  as 
triera,  came  to  be  helped  regularly  liy  the  testimony  of 
other  witnesses,  it  was  only  by  such  as  personally  knew 
the  truth  of  what  they  were  saying,  and  not  by  witnesses 
who  only  knew  what  some  one  else  had  said  to  them. 
Juries,  indeed,  could  say  what  they  "knew;"  but  wit- 
□esses  to  juries  could  only  say  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard.  In  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  find 
the  judges  laying  this  down  as  applicable  in  the  instance 
of  attesting  witnesses,  What  it  meant  was  that  while 
juries  could  form  opinions  from  anything  they  knew,  the 
verdict  being  given  at  their  peril ;  while  they  might  act  ou 
what  they  had  picked  up  in  any  way,  and  on  such  founda- 
tions might  form  a  judgment  which  would  count  aa  knowl- 
edge; yet  witnesses  could  not  do  this,  or  rather  were  not  to 
State  it  if  they  did;  were  not  to  say  what  they  "thought," 
or  "believed,"  or  had  heard  from  others,  or  had  inferred 
from  what  we  now  call  circumstantial  evidence.  This  con- 
trast between  the  function  of  the  jury  and  that  of  witnesses, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  discriminate  and  define  these 
points  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago,  as  regards  the  preap- 
pointed witnesses  who  went  out  with  the  jury, — even 
Itefore  witnesses  were  ordinarily  allowed  to  testify  tu 
juries,  —  has  led  to  a  steady  and  rigid  adherence  to  the 
general  doctrine  of  hearsay  prohibition. 

But  there  came  a  large  and  miscellaneous  number  of 
ao-called  "exceptions,"  Some  of  these,  in  reality,  were 
quite  independent  rules,  whose  operation  was  rather  that 
of  qualifications  and  abatements  to  the  generality  of  this 
other  doctrine;  rules  which  were  coeval  with  the  doctrine 
itself  or  much  older.  For  example,  it  seems  always  to 
have  been  true,  in  cases  of  homicide,  that  the  dying  decla- 
rations of  persons  killed  were  reported  and  acted  on  ia 
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judicial  proceedings.  We  find  these  used  by  a  complaint 
witness  as  far  back  as  1202,^  and  used  in  evidence  to  the 
jury  in  1721.*  Such  declarations  in  early  times,  and  even 
in  late  times,  had  a  peculiar  credit  allowed  them.  So,  in 
tracing  pedigree,  the  family  hearsay  seems  always  to  have 
been  resorted  to.  This  matter,  before  jury  trial  was 
developed,  used  to  be  "  tried  "  by  witnesses,  who  stated  cir- 
cumstantially how  they  knew  what  they  said ;  •  and  hear- 
say from  the  family,  if  confirmed  by  circumstances,  was, 
probably,  always  a  basis  for  their  testimony.  Family 
hearsay  had  the  aspect  of  family  reputation ;  and  reputa- 
tion was  often  reckoned  an  adequate  ground  for  judicial 
action.  In  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  a  witness,  in 
proving  another  person's  age,  giving  as  the  basis  of  his 
testimony  the  fact  of  the  mother's  recording  the  age  in  the 
records  of  a  Priory,  which  record  he  had  seen.*  In  matters 
affecting  a  whole  parish  or  a  large  number  of  persons,  the 
hearsay  and  reputation  of  those  belonging  in  the  given 
community  was  always  regarded  as  good. 

There  was  another  class  of  unsworn  statements  which 
had  always  been  resorted  to  in  judicial  proceedings  and 
admitted  to  the  jury,  namely,  written  ones,  —  entries  in 
registers,  in  a  parson's  books,  in  the  account  books  of 
stewards,  in  a  merchant's  books,  in  contracts,  deeds,  wills, 
and  other  documents.  Documents  had  always  been  shown 
to  juries,  —  long  before  witnesses  were  received  to  testify 
to  them.  In  the  early  days  they  did  not  stick,  it  would 
seem,  at  showing  the  jury  any  document  that  bore  on  the 
case,  without  even  thinking  of  how  the  writer  knew  what 
he  said.  As  regards  ancient  matters,  writings  very  imper- 
fectly authenticated  were  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  often  the  only  one.     It  appears,  then,  that  a 

^  1  Seld.  Soc.  1 1  ;  and  see,  what  looks  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  ceD> 
tiiry  later,  another  case  in  PI.  Ab.  104. 

2  R.  t?.  Trantor,  1  Strange,  499. 

3  Supra,  19-21. 

*  PI.  Ab.  293,  col.  1. 
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iiiimberof  the  so-called  "exceptions"  to  the  hearsay  pro- 
liibitiou  came  in  under  the  head  of  written  entries  or 
lieclarations ;  they  came  in^  or  rather,  so  to  speak,  stayed 
in,  simply  because  they  had  always  been  receiveil,  and  no 
rule  against  hearsay  had  ever  been  formulated  or  inter- 
preted as  applying  to  them.  Such  things,  continuing  at 
the  present  day,  are,  e.  g.,  the  adiiiisaion  of  old  entries  and 
writings  in  proof  of  ancient  matters,  written  declarations 
of  deceased  persons  against  interest,  and  in  the  course  of 
duty  or  business;  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  merchant's 
own  account  hooks  to  prove  his  own  case,  — a  thing  clearly 
recognized  as  customary  and  allowable  in  an  English 
statute  of  1609,  nearly  three  ceuturies  ago,'  but  insensibly, 
and  often  ignorantly,  much  qualified  afterwards.  So  also 
of  regular  entries  in  public  books,  a  matter  probably  never 
even  doubted  to  be  admissible  in  evidence. 

In  addition  to  all  these  ancient  and  always  approved 
practices  in  their  simple,  original  shape,  operating  as 
qualiticationB  of  the  hearsay  prohibition,  there  have  come 
in  many  extensions  of  them;  as  when  oral  declarations  of 
deceased  persons  against  interest  were  received,  and,  in 
England,  even  oral  declarations  of  deceased  persons  in  the 
course  of  duty  or  business.  And  not  only  has  the  scope  of 
these  old  titles  been  enlarged,  but  new  exceptions  have 
been  made;  or  perhaps  they  are  rather  old  ones  coming  to 
be  recognized  and  formulated;  such  as  those  relating  to 
the  res  genta,  i.  e.,  declarations  which  are  a  pai-t  of  some 
fact  itself  admissible,  and  declarations  of  present  intention 
or  present  physical  sensation.  Such  things  are  the  natural 
development  of  the  subject. 

Now  a  great  deal  of  perplexity  exists,  in  the  law  relat- 
ing to  hearsay,  from  a  failure  to  understand  the  scope  of 
these  exceptions;  and  from  an  uncertainty  whether  and 
how  far  they  are  to  be  freely  ileveloped,  or  to  be  strictly 
limited,  as  being  mere  exceptions,  while  the  main  rule 
itself  which  prohibits  hearsay  is  expanded.     Sometimes 
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one  thing  is  done  and  sometimes  the  other.  In  a  leading 
case  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1880,  Lord  Blackburn,  in 
discussing  a  question  of  hearsay  and  rejecting  the  evi- 
dence, said :  ^^  I  base  my  judgment  upon  this,  that  no  case 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  a  document  could  be 
received;  and  clearly,  unless  it  is  to  be  brought  within 
some  one  of  the  exceptions,  it  would  fall  within  the  general 
rule  that  hearsay  evidence  is  not  admissible."^  On  the 
other  hand,  Sir  George  Jessel,  in  a  very  different  tone,  in 
1876,  had  declared  it  to  be  the  court's  duty  to  extend  the 
exceptions  to  the  hearsay  rule,  out  of  ^^  regard  to  the 
reasons  and  principles  which  have  induced  the  tribunals  of 
this  country  to  admit  exceptions  in  the  other  caseSv"  *  It 
seems  a  sound  general  principle  to  say  that  in  all  cases  a 
main  rule  is  to  have  extension,  rather  than  exceptions  to 
the  rule;  that  exceptions  should  be  applied  only  within 
strict  bounds,  and  that  the  main  rule  should  apply  in  cases 
not  clearly  within  the  exception.  But  then  comes  the 
question,  what  is  the  rule,  and  what  the  exceptions  ? 
There  lies  a  difficulty.  A  true  analysis  would  probably 
restate  the  law  so  as  to  make  what  we  call  the  hearsay 
rule  the  exception,  and  make  our  main  rule  this,  namely, 
that  whatsoever  is  relevant  is  admissible.  To  any  such 
main  rule  there  would,  of  course,  be  exceptions ;  but  as  in 
the  case  of  other  exceptions,  so  in  the  hearsay  prohibition, 
this  classification  would  lead  to  a  restricted  application  of 
them,  while  the  main  rule  would  have  freer  course.  One 
mischief  about  the  present  state  of  our  law  is  that  it  shows 
a  spasmodic  and  half-recognized  acceptance  of  such  a 
theory  in  particular  instances,  while  rejecting  it  generally. 
For  example,  there  is,  sometimes,  a  tendency  to  regard  a 
hearsay  statement  as  admissible  if  it  be  one  of  a  set  of 
facts  giving  and  reflecting  credit,  each  to  the  other,  —  on 
the  principle  of  what  is  called  circumstantial  evidence. 
This  brings  in  confusion,  for  our  law  really  goes  but  a  very 

1  Sturla  r.  Freccia,  5  App.  Cas.  623. 

*  Sugden  r.  St.  Leonards,  1  Prob.  Div.  154. 
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little  way  in  that  direction.  Xo  doubt,  in  point  of  reason, 
hearsay  atatements  often  derive  much  credit  from  the  cir. 
cnmatances  under  which  they  are  made;  say,  e. ;/.,  from 
the  fact  of  being  made  under  oath,  or  under  impressive 
conditions,  as  being  against  interest,  or  made  under  strong 
inducements  to  say  tlie  contrary,  or  as  part  of  a  series  of 
statements  or  a  ckss  of  them  which  are  usually  careful  and 
accurate,  and  the  like;  credit  amply  enough  in  point  of 
reason  to  entitle  them  to  be  received  as  evidence,  when 
once  the  absence  of  the  perceiving  witness  is  accounted 
tor;  and  it  would  in  reason  have  been  quite  possible  to 
shape  our  law  in  the  form  that  hearsay  was  admissible,  as 
secondary  evidence,  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  alone  were  enough  to  entitle  it  to  credit,  irrespective 
of  any  credit  reposed  in  the  speaker.  This  point  of  view 
is  forever  suggesting  itself  in  that  part  of  the  subject 
relating  to  declarations  whicli  are  a  part  of  some  admissible 
fact,  —  of  the  res  ffesta.  as  the  phrase  is.  These  are  often 
9|>oken  of  as  parts  of  a  mass  of  circumstantial  facts  de- 
scribed as  Tes  geitir,  all  evidential,  supporting  and  sup- 
ported by  each  other  in  their  tendency  to  prove  some 
principal  fact;  instead  of  being  regarded,  as  they  should 
be,  as  parts  of  that  fact  itself,  pan  rei  geetir,  lying  under 
the  curse  of  hearsay,  but  received,  by  way  of  exception, 
on  account  of  this  special  intimacy  of  connection  with  the 
admissible  fact.  This  part  of  the  subject  presents  an 
instructive  spectacle  of  confusion,  resulting  from  the  desire, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  hold  to  the  just  historical  theory  of 
our  cases;  and,  on  the  other,  to  resort  to  fii'St  principles, 
without  being  aware  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  task 
which  is  thus  unconsciously  entered  upon. 

I  need  not  linger  long  on  the  two  or  three  other  chief 
topics  in  the  law  of  evidence,  The  rules,  roughly  thus 
intimated,  which  forbid  the  giving  of  opinion  evidence  and 
of  character  evidence  are  leading  and  im|iortant.  As  to 
the  former  it  is  traceable  easily  to  the  same  source  as  the 
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hearsay  rule.  It  was  for  the  jury  to  form  opinions,  and 
draw  inferences  and  conclusions,  and  not  for  the  witness. 
He  was  merely  to  bring  in  to  the  jury,  or  the  judge,  the 
raw  material  of  fact,  on  which  their  minds  were  to  work. 
If  the  witness  spoke  directly  to  the  very  fact  in  issue,  the 
jury  were  to  consider  whether  to  believe  his  statements  or 
not;  if  to  other  facts,  of  an  evidential  sort,  then  the  jury 
were  to  judge  of  their  import  and  their  tendency.  The 
witness  was  not  to  say  that  he  "thought"  or  ''believed '* 
so  and  so ;  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  what  they  thought 
and  believed.  The  witness  must  say  what  he  had  "seen 
and  heard;"  he  was  an  ^^oyant  et  veant,"  But  then, 
simple  as  this  sounds,  the  distinction  could  not  serve  in 
many  nice  and  critical  inquiries.  In  the  loose  and  easy 
administration  of  the  law  of  trials  that  existed  as  long  as 
juries  went  on  their  own  knowledge,  and  needed  no  wit- 
nesses or  evidence  at  all,  and  at  a  time  when,  even  if  thej 
had  witnesses,  they  were  at  liberty  to  disregard  them  and 
to  follow  their  own  personal  information,  it  was  possible 
to  get  along  without  nice  discriminations;  so  that  the  law 
of  evidence  had  hardly  any  development  at  all  until  within 
the  last  two  centuries;  and  it  was  but  slight  before  the 
present  century.  In  a  sense  all  testimony  to  matter  of  fact 
is  opinion  evidence;  i,  e.,  it  is  a  conclusion  formed  from 
phenomena  and  mental  impressions.  Yet  that  is  not  the 
way  we  talk  in  courts  or  in  common  life.  Where  shall 
the  line  be  drawn  ?  When  does  matter  of  fact  first  become 
matter  of  opinion  ?  A  difficult  question;  but  some  things 
are  clear.  There  are  questions  which  require  special 
training  and  knowledge  to  answer  them.  A  jury-,  unless 
it  be  one  of  experts,  and,  as  such,  ill  adapted,  perhaps,  for 
the  general  purposes  of  trials,  cannot  deal  with  them.  On 
such  questions,  then,  the  ordinary  jury  may  be  assisted  by 
skilled  witnesses,  who  give  their  opinions.  There  are 
other  questions,  not  requiring  skill  or  training,  but  only 
special  opportunities  of  observation,  like  handwriting  and 
the   value  of  property,    on  which  opinions   of    ordinary 
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witDesses  having  sudi  opportunities  may  be  given.  How 
far  does  this  go?  There  is  mui^h  apparent  perplexity  iu 
the  cases.  Iu  a  very  great  degree  it  results  from  differ- 
ences of  practical  judgment  in  applying  an  admitted  rule, 
—  the  admitted  rule  being  that  opinion  evidence  is  not 
generally  receivable,  and  the  difference  arising  from  differ- 
ing judgments  as  to  what  is  and  is  not  really  to  be  called 
opinion  evidence  in  the  sense  of  the  rule.  It  has  been 
said,  judicially,  that  "there  is,  in  trutli,  no  general  rule 
requiring  the  rejection  of  opinions  aa  evidence."'  With- 
out acceding  quite  literally  to  that,  there  is  ground  for 
saying  that,  in  the  main,  any  rule  excluding  opinion 
evidence  is  limited  to  cases  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  it  will  not  be  helpful  to  the  jury.  Whether  accepted 
in  terms  or  not,  this  view  largely  governs  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  rule,  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  principle 
muHt  allow  a  very  great  range  of  permissible  difference  in 
judgment;  and  that  conclusiitos  of  that  character  ought 
not,  usually,  to  be  regarded  as  subject  to  review  by  higher 
courts.  Unluckily  the  matter  is  often  treated  by  the 
courts  with  much  too  heavy  a  hand ;  and  the  quantity  of 
decisions  on  the  subject  is  most  unreasonably  swollen. 

The  rule  excluiliug  character  evidence,  when  exactly 
stated,  merely  forbids  tJie  use  of  a  person's  general  repu- 
tation or  actual  character,  as  a  basis  of  inference  to  bis 
own  conduct.  For  other  purposes  it  is  often  received, 
«.  ff.,  as  tending  to  prove  that  a  fellow-servant's  defects 
were  known  to  his  employer.  This  rule  is  modern.  Iu 
earlier  times  such  evidence  was  freely  used  in  our  courts, 
as  it  still  is  in  other  than  English-speaking  countries. 
Undoubtfldly,  as  a  mere  matter  of  reason,  it  often  affords 
a  good  basis  of  inference;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  often, 
liesides  tending  to  surprise  a  man,  and  to  subject  him  to 
the  operation  of  prejudice  and  malice,  it  is  quite  too  con- 
jectural and  too  slight  to  b«  safely  used,  and  so  cornea 
within  the  condemnation  of  a  general  principle  already 
mentioned. 

»  Hardy  c,  Merrill.  56  N.  H  297,  S*l. 
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On  the  rules  regulating  the  examination  of  witnesses 
I  will  not  dwell.  They  are  full  of  sense,  and  are  few, 
simple,  and  easily  understood;  although,  like  all  rules  for 
strenuous  competitive  struggles,  nothing  but  practice  and 
the  observation  of  practice  can  bring  them  to  a  man's 
fingers'  ends,  or  keep  them  there.  Fortunately  they  allow 
much  more  discretion  to  the  judges  in  administering  them 
than  is  found  in  most  of  the  rules  of  evidence.  As  to 
rules  for  the  exclusion  of  witnesses,  they  have  nearly  dis- 
appeared. Little  remains  except  what  reason  requires, 
namely,  the  exclusion  of  persons  too  young  to  be  trusted, 
or  too  deficient  in  intelligence. 

Finally,  there  are  rules  relating  to  documents,  —  as  to 
the  proof  of  their  contents,  of  their  execution,  and  of 
alterations  in  them.  Of  these  a  word  or  two  shoiild  be 
said.  He  who  would  prove  the  contents  of  a  writing  must 
produce  it  bodily  to  the  tribunal;  if  it  is  lost  or  destroyed, 
otherwise  than  by  evil  contrivance  of  the  party  offering  the 
evidence,  then  the  contents  may  be  proved  by  copy  or 
orally.  This  rule,  if  wisely  applied,  is  one  of  peculiar 
good  sense,  but  there  is  discordance  as  to  the  scope  of  it, 
and  as  to  what  may  excuse  one  from  the  application  of  it. 
It  is  obscurely  connected  with  the  old  law  of  profert, 
which  required  the  physical  production  in  court,  in  the 
course  of  pleading,  of  any  document  which  was  the  basis 
of  action  or  defence. 

As  regards  the  proof  of  execution  where  the  document 
is  attested,  the  rule  runs  back  to  the  most  ancient  periods 
of  our  law.  The  document  witnesses  were  formerly  sum- 
moned with  the  jury,  and  joined  in  their  secret  delibera- 
tions.^ This  was  done  until  about  four  centuries  ago,  and 
perhaps  later.  From  these  older  periods  there  survived  a 
rigor  of  requirement  as  to  summoning  the  attesting  wit- 
nesses, and  a  precedence  in  that  method  of  proving  the 
execution  over  all  others,  which  have  long  been  irrational ; 
the    law    is    still    encumbered    with    many    troublesome 

1  Supm,  97. 
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remnants   of   the  old   doctrine  and    many    ill-instructed 
decisions. 

As  regards  the  jiroof  of  alterations  in  dociimenta  the 
casea  are  full  of  confusion.  Fragments  of  substantive  law 
embarrass  the  rules  of  evidence  relating  to  this  subjert; 
and  it  is  further  intolerably  perplexed  by  a  quantity  of 
jargon  about  presumptions  and  the  burden  of  proof  which 
often  conceals  the  lack  of  any  clear  apprehension  of  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  those  who  use  it,  and  often  disguises 
the  true  character  of  sound  decisions. 


Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  chief  parts  of  our  law  of 
evidence.  Speaking  exactly,  this  part  of  the  law  deals 
merely  with  the  business  of  furnishing  to  the  tribunal  such 
information  as  to  matters  of  fact  in  issue  as  is  needed  in 
order  to  decide  the  dispute,  or  to  take  any  desired  action. 
It  assumes  a  properly  qualified  tribunal,  one  that  knows 
an  evidential  thing  when  it  sees  it.  It  does  not  re-enact, 
nor  does  it  displace,  the  main  rules  which  govern  hnman 
thought.  These  are  all  taken  for  granted.  But  it  does 
escJude,  by  rules,  much  which  is  logically  probative.  It 
also  regulates  the  production  of  witnesses,  documents,  and 
visible  objects  offered  for  inspection  as  the  basis  of 
inference. 

The  cbief  defects  in  this  tody  of  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
are  that  motley  and  undiscriminated  character  of  its  con- 
tents which  has  been  already  commented  on ;  the  ambiguity 
of  its  terminology;  the  multiplicity  and  rigor  of  its  rules 
and  exceptions  to  rules;  the  difficulty  of  grasping  these 
and  perceiving  their  true  place  and  relation  in  the  system, 
and  of  determining,  in  the  decision  of  new  questions, 
whether  to  give  scope  and  extension  to  the  rational  prin- 
ciples that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  modern  theories  of 
evidence,  or  to  those  checks  and  qualifications  of  these 
principles  which  have  grown  out  of  the  machinery  through 
which  our  system  is  applied,  namely,  the  jury.  These 
defects  discourage  and  make   difficnlt  any  thorough  and 
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scientific  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  law  and  its  pecu- 
liarities. Strange  to  say,  such  a  knowledge  is  very  unusual, 
even  among  the  judges. 

The  actual  administration  of  this  system  is,  indeed, 
often  marked  by  extraordinary  sagacity  and  good  sense, 
particularly  in  England.  In  that  country  it  is  uncommon 
to  carry  questions  of  evidence  to  the  upper  courts.  In 
England  the  influence  of  the  judge  at  nisi  prius  goes  to 
check  controversy  over  points  of  evidence  far  more  than 
here,  and  the  relations  between  bench  and  bar  make  this 
influence  generally  effectual.^  Moreover,  owing  to  that 
great  and  just  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  judges 
which  is  felt  in  England,  they  are  able  to  exercise  a  benefi- 
cent control  over  the  subject  through  their  extensive 
power  of  making  rules.* 

In  our  own  administration  of  the  law  of  evidence  too 
many  abuses  are  allowed,  and  the  power  of  the  courts  is 
far  too  little  exercised  in  controlling  the  eager  lawyer  in 
his  endeavors  to  press  to  an  extreme  the  application  of  the 
rules.  Sharply  and  technically  used,  these  rules  enable  a 
man  to  go  far  in  worrying  an  inexperienced  or  ill-prepared 
adversary,  and  in  supporting  a  worthless  case.  Our  prac- 
tice, which  shows  so  little  of  the  sensible  moderation  of 
the  English  barrister,  and  so  little  of  the  vigorous  control 
of  the  English  judge,  in  handling  evidence  at  the   trial, 

^  It  surprises  English  lawyers  to  see  oar  lively  quarrels  over  points  of 
evidence.  One  of  them  writing  from  New  York  to  the  "  London  Times," 
some  years  ago,  spoke  of  being  present  at  the  trial  of  a  case  of  trespass 
to  land  between  two  fanners.  It  involved  questions  of  old  boundaries. 
"  The  nature  of  the  case,"  he  said,  "  made  it  inevitable  that  many  ques- 
tions of  evidence  should  be  raised.  But  never,  not  even  in  a  pedigree 
case,  or  an  indictment  for  not  repairing  a  road,  did  I  see  so  many  objec- 
tions to  the  reception  of  evidence  taken  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
points  of  evidence  are  discussed  far  more  frequently  than  is  now  the  case 
with  us."  The  ol>8ervation  of  any  one  who  has  watched  trials  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts  will  emphatically  confirm  these  impressions. 

2  See  Wilson's  Judicature  Acts,  7th  ed.  (1888),  passim:  and  see  com- 
ments in  Harvard  Law  Renew,  viii.  224,  on  Order  XXX.,  Rule  7,  pro- 
mulgated in  August,  1894. 
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Operates  in  another  way  to  injure  the  rules  of  evideuce. 
Here  questions  of  this  sort  are  generally  taken  up  on 
exceptions,  a  method,  never  common  in  Euglaud  and 
now  abolished  there,  which  presents  only  a  dry  question 
of  law,  — not  leaving  to  the  upper  court  that  power  to  heed 
the  general  justice  of  the  case  which  the  more  elastic 
procedure  of  the  English  courts  so  commonly  allows;  and 
tending  thus  to  foster  delay  and  chicane. 

In  neither  country  is  the  system  of  evidence  consistently 
administered.  Wherever  evidence  is  taken  by  commission 
or  deposition,  the  rules  of  exclusion  largely  break  down; 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  great  proportion  of  trials  where  there 
is  no  jury,  naraely,  in  equity,  patent,  and  admiralty  cases, 
and,  more  or  less,  in  jury  cases  at  the  common  law.  In 
such  cases  the  magistrate  who  takes  the  evidence  notes 
any  objection  that  is  made,  but  does  not  and  cannot  omit 
to  set  down  the  evidence  actually  given.  There  it  stands, 
and  it  is  handed  up  to  the  court  or  jur}',  and  is  found  on 
the  paper  with  all  the  rest  of  the  evidence.  In  most 
instances  there  is  small  profit  in  fighting  over  the  admissi- 
bility of  evidence  which  is  already  in,  and  has  once  been 
read  by  or  to  the  tribunal ;  under  such  circumstances  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  exclusion  of  evidence  is  in  a  great 
degree  inoperative. 

II.  So  much  for  the  system  of  evidence  which  we  have. 
Let  me  come  to  the  second  question:  What  should  w« 
have,  and  how  may  we  get  it  ? 

We  shouhl  have  a  system  of  evidence  simple,  aiming 
straight  at  the  substance  of  justice,  not  nice  or  refined  iu 
its  details,  not  too  rigid,  easily  gras[ied  and  easily  applied. 
All  this  is  necessary,  because  it  is  for  use  in  the  midst  of 
the  eager  competition  of  trials,  where  time  is  short  and 
decisions  must  be  quickly  made.  Long  discussion,  and 
ilelay  for  reflection,  are  impracticable ;  and  in  a  secondary 
and  incidental  part  of  the  law,  like  evidence,  however 
important  it  be,  —  and  it  is  very  important,  for  the  putting 
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in  or  keeping  out  of  evidence  means  often  the  difference 
between  gaining  your  case  or  losing  it,  —  decisions  in  the 
lower  court  should  generally  be  final. 

In  the  pressure  of  actual  trials,  where,  often,  the  in- 
terests and  passions  of  men  are  deeply  stirred  and  all  the 
resources  of  chicane  are  called  into  play  and  directed  by 
great  abilities  to  obstruct  the  movements  of  justice,  —  the 
rules  of  evidence  and  procedure  ought  to  be  in  a  shape  to 
second  promptly  the  authority  of  the  courts  in  checking 
these  familiar  efforts.  In  the  rulings  of  judges  at  the  trial 
much  depends  on  momentary  and  fleeting  considerations, 
addressed  to  the  practical  sense  and  discretion  of  the  court, 
and  not  well  admitting  of  revision  on  appeal.  There  are 
many  things  in  which  even  now  the  discretion  of  the 
courts  goes  far.  A  thousand  important  matters,  of  one 
sort  and  another,  are  finally  disposed  of  at  the  trial,  — 
without  the  right  of  appeal.  The  all-important  decision 
of  the  jury  itself  is  final,  except  as  the  court,  for  a  few 
reasons,  may  set  it  aside,  e.  g.,  as  being  irrational  or 
against  evidence.  In  like  manner,  in  the  whole  of  the 
secondary  and  adjective  part  of  the  law  there  should  be 
little  opportunity  to  go  back  upon  the  rulings  of  the  trial 
judge;  there  should  be  an  abuse,  in  order  to  justify  a 
review  of  them  by  an  appellate  court.  In  order  to  make 
this  practicable,  the  rules  of  evidence  should  be  simplified; 
and  should  take  on  the  general  character  of  principles,  to 
guide  the  sound  judgment  of  the  judge,  rather  than  minute 
rules  to  bind  it.  The  two  leading  principles  should  be 
brought  into  conspicuous  relief,  (1)  that  nothing  is  to  be 
received  which  is  not  logically  probative  of  some  matter 
requiring  to  be  proved;  and  (2)  that  everything  which  is 
thus  probative  should  come  in,  unless  a  clear  ground  of 
policy  or  law  excludes  it.  And  then,  as  regards  the  mass 
of  detailed  rules,  these  should  mainly  be  subject  at  all 
times  to  the  shaping  and  controlling  power  of  the  high- 
est courts,  in  the  different  jurisdictions,  in  making  rules 
of  court.     The  rules  of  evidence  on  which  we  practise 
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to-ilay  have  mostly  grown  up  at  the  hauds  of  the  judges; 
and,  e:(cept  as  they  be  really  something  more  thau  rules  of 
evidence,  they  may,  in  the  main,  i>ro|)ei'ly  enough  be  left 
to  them  to  be  modified  and  reshaped. 

But,  in  duing  this,  let  me  hasten  to  say,  it  would  be 
necessary  at  the  outset  to  diserimiuate  between  what  are 
really  rules  of  evidence,  and  what  are  only  nomiually  such. 
It  would  never  do  to  submit  to  the  free  control  of  the 
judges,  through  rules  of  court,  the  great  mass  of  substan- 
tive law  that  now  lies  disguised  under  the  name  of  the 
law  of  evidence.  It  is,  indeed,  on  every  ground,  high 
time  that  this  separation  were  made.  It  is  discreditable 
to  a  learned  profession  to  allow  the  subject  to  lie  in  the 
jumble  that  now  characterizes  it  in  this  respect.  To  do 
this  will  tend  wonderfully  to  simplify  and  clear  the  subject 
of  evidence  as  we  now  have  it;  and  it  will  also  remove  a 
chief  objection  to  certain  needed  reforms,  and  especially  to 
this  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  a  far  larger 
discretion  in  shaping  and  modifying  the  system  than  is 
now  allowed  them.  This,  then,  is  the  first  step  to  be 
taken;  it  is  necessary  in  any  event,  if  we  are  to  have  clear 
ideas  on  the  subject;  and  it  is  practicable  if  undertaken 
by  competent  hands. 

When  once  this  extnision  of  foreign  matter  is  accom- 
plished, tlie  process  of  simplifying  and  restating  the  rales 
of  evidence,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  can  go  for- 
ward. To  accomplish  this,  some  legislation  would  prob- 
ably be  necessary.  It  should  take  the  shape  of  conferring 
authority  on  the  courts,  or  expressly  recognizing  it  as 
already  in  them,  to  change  and  moiiH  the  rules  of  evidence, 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  seem  prudent,  —  subject 
only,  it  might  be  hoped,  to  a  few  large  and  simple  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  skeleton  of  our  present  system.  We 
can  hardly  hope  for  wisdom  enough  in  the  legislat\ire  to 
accomplish  in  any  other  way  what  is  needed.  Good  legis- 
lation of  any  sort,  in  the  way  of  law  reform,  is  very  hard. 
almost   impossible,    to   get.     Y-'t   a  small  and    instructed 
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body  of  lawyers,  in  any  legislature,  can  overcome  even 
this  difficulty;  and  such  a  body,  in  any  community, 
might  well  hope  to  carry  through  so  reasonable  a  provision 
as  that  of  charging  the  courts  with  a  general  control  over 
the  rules  of  evidence,  when  once  they  themselves  were 
persuaded  of  the  need  of  it.  But  I  do  not  forget  that,  on 
such  subjects  as  this,  the  lawyers  are  often  the  persons 
chiefly  needing  to  be  roused  and  convinced,  and  that  this 
is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  This  was  strongly 
put  two  years  ago  by  a  leading  member  of  the  bar.*  In 
recommending  to  a  body  of  young  lawyers  as  their  special 
work,  "for  all  their  lives,"  —  aside  from  the  necessary 
work  of  their  immediate  calling,  —  the  great  business  of 
"the  amendment  of  the  law,"  using  the  words  in  a  large 
sense,  the  distinguished  speaker  recognized  the  fact  "that 
no  class  in  modern  society  is  more  conservative,  more 
timid  in  promoting,  more  resolute  in  resisting,  alterations 
in  existing  law,  than  the  body  of  which  we  are  members.** 
And  after  alluding  to  other  possible  reasons  for  what  he 
calls  "the  dull  conservatism  of  many  lawyers,"  he  adds 
that  "there  is  a  timidity  born  of  mere  ignorance.  .  .  . 
And  so  it  is  the  narrowness  of  vision,  the  imperfect  intelli- 
gence of  many  lawyers  which  makes  them  .  .  .  apprehen- 
sive of  changes  which  they  think  untried  experiments." 
These  excellent  suggestions  point  to  the  chief  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  such  a  change  as  I  am  proposing,  so  far  as 
it  is  dependent  on  legislation.  Yet,  as  I  said,  a  few 
enlightened  and  resolute  lawyers,  men  of  recognized  legal 
capacity  and  character,  could,  with  good  fortune,  carry 
through  any  of  our  legislatures  some  such  prudent  measure 
of  reform  as  I  am  suggesting.  In  Massachusetts  we  have 
had  a  typical  illustration  of  what  a  well-trained  lawyer 
may  do  for  his  profession  in  the  way  of  law  reform,  b}^  the 
simplest  methods.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis, 
—  who,    two    years   later,   in   1851,    became   Mr.   Justice 

^  Address  by  Hon.  Theodore  Bacon,  before  the  Graduating  Clasd  of 
the  Yale  T^w  School,  in  1896. 
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Curtis  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  —  bt-ing 
:i  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
introduced  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  three  com- 
missioners "to  revise  and  reform  the  proceedings  in  the 
courts  of  justice  in  this  Commonwealth,  except  in  criminal 
cases,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legislature."  It  vaa 
uniinimously  adopted,  and  Mr.  Curtis,  with  two  other 
leading  lawyers  of  the  State,  was  appointed  to  the  task. 
In  1851  they  prepared  the  draft  of  wliat  has  since  been 
known  as  the  "Practice  Act."  The  commission  proceeded 
cautiously,  in  some  respects  too  cautiously,  and  consulted 
the  bench  and  bar  freely;  their  measure  was  accompanied 
by  an  admirable  report  of  some  twenty  octavo  pages,  under- 
stood to  have  been  prepared  by  Judge  Curtis,  which  has 
still  the  merits  of  a  legal  claBsic,  giving  the  reasons  for 
their  action.'  The  bill  was  but  slightly  changed  by  the 
legislative  committees  to  whom  it  was  referred;  and  it 
passed  without  dissent.  It  was  a  careful  but  radical 
change  of  the  whole  civil  procedure  of  the  State  at  common 
law.  A  few  changes  were  made  in  1S52  by  a  repeal  and 
re-enactment,  but  they  left  the  law  substantially  the  same, 
and  Massachusetts  has  lived  under  it  with  success  and 
Batisfaction  ever  since,  making  only  occasional  improve- 
ments. In  Connecticut,  in  1879,  similar  reforms  were 
accomplished  under  the  leadership  of  a.  distinguished 
lawyer,  uow  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
state;'  and  other  instances  might  be  cited  in  other  States 
of  our  country.  As  for  England,  everybody  knows  of  the 
great  measures,  under  the  general  title  of  the  Judicature 
Acts,  which  have  been  carried  through  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  under  the  impulse  of  Lord  Selbome. 

But  even  without  legislation,  the  judges  have  great 
power  over  the  subject,  direct  as  well  as  indirect.  A 
Rystem  which  mainly  came  into  life  at  their  hands  and  has 
been  constantly  moulded  by  them,  by  way  of  a<lministering 
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procedure,  they  can  also  largely  reshape  anJ  recast, 
will.  But  no  court  should  enter  upon  this  task  that  is  not 
sure  of  its  ground,  that  does  not  pretty  well  understand 
the  history,  nature,  and  scope  of  the  existing  rules,  aud 
see  pretty  clearly  where  it  means  to  come  out.  With  thi 
preparations,  however,  the  course  taken  from  time  to  til 
by  the  English  judges  is,  in  a  good  degree,  open  to  oi 
By  using  strongly  their  power  to  shape  the  procedure  and' 
modify  it  by  rules  of  court,  they  can  do  much  directly; 
and  by  discouraging  an  unjust  and  overstrained  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  of  evidence,  by  construing  them  freely 
and  in  a  large  way,  by  refusing  to  interfere  with  the  rul- 
ings of  the  lower  courts  except  in  cases  of  abuse  or  clear 
and  important  error,  by  encouraging  a  more  elastic  pro- 
cedure in  shaping  questions  for  tlie  upper  court,  by  recui 
ring  always  to  fundamental  principles,  and  inclining  alwaj 
to  give  effect  to  these  as  against  exceptional  and  speoi 
rules,  and  generally  by  recognizing,  resolutely  and  per*' 
sistently,  the  subordinate,  auxiliary,  secondary,  wholly 
incidental  character  and  aim  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
(properly  so  called),  they  can  indirectly  do  a  very  great 
deal.  Let  me,  however,  repeat  again  and  again,  and  with 
emphasis,  that  I  mean,  in  speaking  of  the  secondary  char- 
acter of  the  rules  of  evidence,  to  refer  only  to  what 
properly  so  called ;  and  let  me  again  and  again  insist  tl 
the  body  ol:  rules  now  called  by  that  name  should,  withoul 
needless  delay,  be  purged  of  that  spurious  matter,  rudta 
indigestaque  moles,  belonging  to  the  substantive  law,  tQ 
the  general  rules  of  legal  reasoning,  and  to  other  parts  o£ 
the  law  of  procedure,  of  which  I  have  repeatedly  spoken. 

What  about  the  jury  ?  aome  one  may  ask.  If  our  preseafc 
system  of  evidence  has  been  called  out  by  the  jury,  and  we 
still  have  that,  why  must  not  the  law  of  evidence  continue  T. 
That  suggests  the  question,  whether  the  j'ury  itself  musti 
continue  ?  The  jury  system  is  already  much  modified., 
The  experience  of  England,  Massachusetts,  and  some 
States,  where  for  some  years,  in  most  civil  eases,  no  pei 
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haa  a  jury  trial  unless  he  asks  for  it  l<efore  a  certain  time, 
has  been  satisfactory.  This  haa  worked  a  great  cutting 
down  in  the  number  of  jury  trials.  It  appears  to  me  that, 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  changes  iii  constitutional  pro- 
viHions,  more  may  well  be  done  in  reducing  the  number  of 
jury  trials  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Personally  I  should 
think  that  it  was  not  wise  to  abolish  jury  trial  in  civil 
cases,  —  of  course  not  in  crimiaal  cases,  —  but  only  that  it 
should  be  restricted  still  farther.  Indeed,  in  civil  cases,  I 
would  restrict  it  narrowly,  for  it  appears  to  me,  among 
other  things,  to  be  a  potent  cause  of  demoralization  to  the 
bar.  In  so  far  as  it  has  been  or  may  be  restricted,  the 
objections  to  any  changes  in  our  system  of  evidence  which 
are  founded  on  its  relation  to  jury  trial  are  lessened. 

But  apart  froia  all  that,  it  may  be  said,  truly,  that  juries 
are  now  much  less  helped  and  restrained  by  the  judicial 
(iontrivances  which  find  expression  in  our  rules  of  evi- 
dence than  is  sometimes  thought.  Judges,  to  a  large 
extent,  sit  quiet  and  let  parties  try  their  cases  with  as 
loose  an  application  of  the  rules  of  evidence  as  they  them- 
selves may  wish.  Indeed,  the  waiving  of  these  rules  has 
been  judicially  declared  to  be  the  right  of  litigating  parties 
in  all  cases.  "As  the  rules  of  evidence,"  said  Chief 
Justice  Shaw,  in  1848,'  "are  made  for  the  security  and 
benefit  of  parties,  all  exceptions  may  be  waived  by  mutual 
consent."  Allowing  that  this  is  overstated,  it  may  still 
be  insisted  that  the  old  conceptions  of  a  jury's  incaiiacity, 
and  of  the  need  of  so  much  exclusion,  were  overstrained, 
and  that  they  are  largely  iuapplicable  to  modem  juries. 

I  will  leave  aside  any  question  of  changing  the  jury 
system,  and  assume  that  it  is  to  be  in  no  degree  restricted. 
Undoubtedly,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  it  will  long  continue, 
and  should  continue,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  So  long 
as  it  does,  we  must  have  a  law  of  evidence,  i  e.,  a  set  of 
regulative  and  excluding  precepts,  enforced  by  the  presid- 
Sag  officer  of  the  meeting,  namely,  the  judge.  In  exercising 
■  Sbaw  <•.  SCoae.  I  Cash.  US.  343. 
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this  ftiDCtion  the  court  must  continue  to  apply  certain 
great  principles,  Buch  as  these  :  (1)  That  the  jury  must,  so 
far  as  possible,  personally  see  and  hear  those  whose  state- 
ments of  fact,  oral  or  written,  they  are  asked  to  believe; 
(2)  that  witTiesses  must,  bo  far  as  possible,  testify  orally, 
publicly,  under  strong  sanctions  for  truth -telling,  and  that 
both  parties  must  have  full  opportunity  to  examine  or 
cross-examine  under  the  court's  supervision ;  (3)  that  in 
the  case  of  writings  the  jury  must,  so  far  as  possible,  pel 
sonally  and  publicly  inspect  such  as  they  are  expected 
act  upon;  (4)  that  whatever  is  said  or  shown  to  the  jm 
or  privately  known  to  them,  bearing 
said,  shown,  or  stated  publicly,  in  presence  of  the  court 
and  of  all  parties  concerned ;  (5)  that  the  execution  of 
solemn  documents  must  be  clearly  shown,  and  that  they 
must  be  faithfully  construed  according  to  the  written  terms; 
(6)  that  the  jury  must  not  be  obliged  or  permitted  to  listea 
to  what  will  unduly  delay  the  case,  or  too  much  tend  to 
confuse  or  mislead  them ;  (7)  that  the  jury  may  be  aided 
by  the  opinions,  on  matters  of  fact,  of  persons  specially 
qualified,  wherever  they  are  likely  to  be  materially  helped 
by  it ;  (8}  that  the  court  must  have  power  to  review  and 
set  aside  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  in  order  to  prevent  gross 
injustice,  and  secure  conformity  to  the  rules  of  law  and 
the  requirements  of  sound  reason,  —  in  no  case  substituting, 
its  own  judgment  for  that  of  the  jury,  and  always  exet>-' 
eising  a  merely  restraining  power. 

I  am  assuming  that  the  two  fundamental  propositions 
already  named'  are  kept  in  mind.  In  gi\'ing  effect 
these  and  in  regulating  details,  if  a  few  comprehensive, 
fundamental  principles  like  these,  derived  from  experieni 
and  at  the  bottom  of  our  present  system,  be  followed,  con- 
strued and  applied  in  a  liberal  way ;  and  if  the  application.' 
of  them  be  kept  steadily  under  the  oversight  and  control 
of  the  court,  by  being  dealt  with  as  mlea  of  court,  it 
appears  to  me  that  our  system  of  evidence  might  be  vastly 
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improved,  and  be  made  conformable  to  the  changing  con- 
venience of  mankind. 

And  now,  finally,  if  it  be  said  that  we  have  not  judges 
fit  for  the  large  discretion  thus  to  be  confided  to  them, 
several  things  may  be  said  in  answer:  — 

1.  That  sort  of  remark  about  our  judges  ia  often  made 
ivhtrn  one  has  in  mind,  not  the  judges  of  his  own  courts, 
or  of  any  courts  that  he  knows  most  about,  but  some  other 
judges  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country.  Admitting  that 
the  statement  may  be  true  in  some  places,  it  is  not  true 
of  the  higher  Federal  courts  anywhere,  or  of  the  higher 
courts  in  most  of  our  States.  It  is  not  true  in  England, 
Wherever  it  is  not  true,  that  particular  jurisdiction  need 
not  be  deterred  from  giving  to  its  highest  courts  the  pro- 
posed recognition  and  enlargement  of  discretionary  power. 
And  the  example  thus  afforded  will  be  likely  to  help 
matters  elsewhere. 

2.  It  the  judges  in  any  place  are  not  fit  for  any  given 
functions  which  those  in  other  places  exercise  with  benefit 
to  the  community,  or  which  it  is  thought  well  to  put  upon 
them,  that  is  a  reason  for  changing  the  breed  of  judges. 
And  we  may  remember  that,  iu  most  of  our  States,  a  change, 
whether  for  better  or  worse,  is  only  too  quickly  and  easily 
possible. 

3.  The  objection,  however,  may  have  another  answer. 
Those  who  make  it,  forget,  for  the  moment,  how  much 
discretion  is  already  reposed  in  the  judges,  and  exercised 
by  them  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  in  every  part  of  their 
functions.  -  In  imposing  criminal  sentences,  in  punishing 
contempts,  in  passing  upon  motions,  in  making  rules  of 
court  and  regulating  practice  and  procedure,'  in  adof>ting 
rules  of  presumption,  iu  determining  the  limits  of  judicial 
notice,  in  applying  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  in  conduct- 

1  See.  fur  exumple.  aa  I  am  rpmiinlcl  by  mr  colleagae.  Profesaor 
Smilh,  hiiDnelf  formerly  n  disli  Dgfuiaheii  mt^mher  ol  the  Suprejne  Beach 
o(  New  tlsmpaliiie,  the  experience  ot  that  Slate  duriiig  the  ftilmioistra- 
tioiu  of  Cliiet  Justice  Bell  ami  Chic(  Jiimlre  line. 
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ing  trials  generally,  —  in  discharging  these  and  other 
duties,  a  vast  discretionary  power  is  everywhere  exercised. 
Men  who  can  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  discretion  which 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  judicial  office  imports,  every 
day  of  the  week,  are  fit  to  undertake  the  function  that  I 
am  now  suggesting. 
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[Supra,  313,] 


[Ftom  iho  (Euglisli)  Law  Migaiiae,  vi,  348.    October,  1931.] 
PRESUMPTIONS  OF  LAW  AND   PRESUMPTIVE   EVIDENCE. 

PitEsuuPTioNa  are  commoaly  divided  b;  writers  on  English 
law,  into  two  classes,  iiamely,  presumptions  of  Law,  and  presump- 
tion s  of  fact, 

Presuniptiona  of  law  are  of  two  kinds.  First,  conclusive  or 
imperative  preeumptions,  that  h.  legal  rules  not  to  be  overcome 
by  any  evidence  that  the  fact  is  otherwise,  t'lius  by  tbe  statute 
o{  limitations,  a  simple  contract  debt,  not  kept  up  in  certain  speci- 
fied manners,  is  extinguished  after  a  lapse  of  six  years;  nor  can  it 
be  recovered  by  proving  that  the  sum  due  has  never  been  paid. 
Ho  if  a  man  gives  a  receipt  in  full  under  seal,  evidence  of  a 
prior  unsatisfied  debt  is  not  admissible.'  The  cases  in  which  par- 
ties  are  bound  bysiiuilar  admissions,  and  particularly  by  admis- 
sions on  tbe  record,  are  very  numerous.  Again,  a  sane  maa  is 
presumed  to  contemplate  the  probable  conseijuences  of  his  own 
acts;  and  this  presumption  is  conclusive,  nor  may  he  rebut  it  by 
showing  that  in  fact  be  did  nol  foresee  them.^  ^  that  by  this  rule 
a  man  is  made  responsible  for  the  cimsequences  of  his  acts,  whether 
his  conduct  is  marked  by  heedless  negligence,  or  obstinate  rashness. 
Uf  the  same  nature  are  all  rules  respecting  the  limitation  of  actiona 
and  title  by  prescription,  which  Mr.  Starlcie  calls  arlijiaial  presump- 

1  3  Starkie  Eriil.,  tit.  Receipt. 

)  Per  Lord  Ellen  borough.  "  It  i(  an  onirersal  prinri  pie  thai  when  a  man 
is  charged  with  doing  an  act  of  whirh  the  probable  cunseqnence  may  be 
highl;  injorioDi,  the  inteation  is  an  inference  of  law  resulting  from  the 
dinng  the  acL"  Bex  ff.  Dixon,  3  M.  &  S.  IS.  See  Law  Hag.  vol  t 
p.  36S. 
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tions;^  but  they  are  no  more  artificial  than, any  other  rule  of  law; 
and  when  it  is  said  that  twenty  years'  peaceable  enjoyment  of  an 
easement  raises  a  presumption  of  a  grant,  this  is  only  a  clumsy  and 
circuitous  mode  of  expressing  the  rule  that  twenty  years*  peaceable 
enjoyment  gives  a  prima  facie  title  to  an  easement.  It  is  no  more 
capricious  or  absurd  that  this  presumption  should  not  apply  to  a 
possession  of  nineteen  years  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days, 
than  that  a  man  should  be  a  minor  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days. 

In  some  cases  of  conclusive  legal  presumption,  a  party  is  said  to 
be  estopped,  and  to  have  created  an  estoppel  against  himself.  An 
estoppel  is  when  a  man  has  done  some  act  which  affords  a  conclu- 
sive presumption  against  himself  in  respect  of  the  matter  at  issue. 
Thus,  if  a  plaintiff  disputes  the  title  of  the  defendant  to  certain 
lands,  and  it  appears  that  he  holds  them  as  tenant  to  the  defendant, 
this  affords  a  conclusive  presumption,  which  he  may  not  dispute, 
that  his  landlord  is  rightfully  entitled :  in  other  words,  a  tenant  is 
estopped  from  disputing  his  landlord's  title. 

Formerly,  all  children  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  if  the  husband 
was  not  impotent,  or  beyond  the  four  seas  during  a  peiiod  exceed- 
ing that  of  gestation,  were  legitimate ;  nor  could  evidence  to  the 
contrary  be  received  in  a  court  of  law.^  The  presumption  of  law 
was  then  imperative  ;  whatever  might  have  been  the  real  facts  of 
the  paternity,  and  however  clearly  they  might  be  proved,  still  the 
husband  was  considered  as  the  father  of  his  wife's  children.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  rule  has  been  changed,  and  probable  evi- 
dence that  the  husband  was  not  the  father  of  the  child,  is  admissi- 
ble.*   The  presumption,  therefore,  in  this  case  now  belongs  to  the 

1  3  Evid.  1235. 

2  Co.  Litt.  244  a.    See  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xlix.  p.  190. 

'  "  I  apprehend  the  law  to  be,  that  the  birth  of  a  child  daring  wedlock 
raises  a  presnmption  {of  law)  that  such  child  is  legitimate ;  that  this  pre- 
sumption may  be  rebutted  both  by  direct  and  presumptive  evidence  ;  that 
under  the  first  head  may  be  classed  impotency  and  non-access,  that  is, 
impobsibility  of  access;  and  under  the  second,  all  those  circumstances 
which  can  have  the  effect  of  raising  a  presumption  {of  fact)  that  the  child 
is  not  the  issue  of  the  husband."  Lord  Kedesdale  in  the  Banbury  Peer- 
age case,  Gardner  Peerage  by  Le  Marchant,  432.  Lord  Redesdale,  in 
these  remarks,  has  confounded  direct  and  presumptive  evidence  with'oerfam 
and  probable  evidence.  Impotency  or  non-access  is  only  an  indirect  proof 
of  illegitimacy,  although  it  is  a  proof  which  admits  of  no  doubt. 
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tfcond  and  morecomprehensivekind:  i.  e.,  ivlienpreifumptioiisof  law 
are  certain  assumpcions  or  legal  roles,  defining  the  amount  oC  evi- 
dence requisite  to  support  ft  particuiarallegation,  which  facts  being 
proved,  may  lie  either  explained  away  or  rebutted  hy  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  but  are  conclusive  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence. 
The  distinction  between  ttie  two  kinds  of  legal  presumptions  is 
clearly  slated  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Uarnin  v.  Upton.'  "The 
«n]oyrnent  of  lights,  with  the  defeniiant'a  acquieatence  for  tweuty 
years,  is  such  decisive  presumption  of  a  right  by  graut  or  otherwise, 
that  unless  contradicted  or  explained ,  the  jury  ought  to  believe  it : 
but  it  is  impossible  that  length  of  time  can  be  said  to  ba  an  abso- 
lute hnr,  like  a  statute  of  limitation ;  it  is  certaiolj  a  pretumpiire 
har  nbicli  ought  to  go  to  a  jury."  *  Legal  presumptions  of  this 
latter  kind  (which  may  be  termed  disputable  or  rebuttable  pre- 
sumptions) are  definitions  of  the  quantity  of  evidence,  or  the  stata 
of  facts,  sufficient  to  make  out  a  prima  facie  case;  in  other  words, 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the 
opposite  party.  Of  this  very  eiteusive  claasof  presumptions  a  few 
examples  will  suffice.  Tliua,  a  man  is  presumed  innocent  until  he 
is  proved  guilty;  tbat  is.  if  a  man  is  charged  with  aorime.  be  is 
not  bound  to  prove  that  he  did  nnl,  but  hia  accuser  in  bound  to 
prove  that  he  did  commit  it.*  Thus,  twenty  years'  peaceable  eiijoy- 
nient  of  an  easement,  throws  on  any  claimant  the  burden  of  proving 

1  3  Saanil.  175  b.  note. 

'  "  I  have  kuoirn  (says  Mr,  ChriBtJan.  note  to  3  BI.  Com.  369)  n  witness 
rejected,  and  hissed  oat  at  conrt,  who  declared  that  ba  doaliteJ  of  clio 
exiatence  of  a  God  and  a  future  stale.  But  I  have  since  heard  a  learae/l 
Jadge  dsrlare  at  ntii'  prlia.  that  the  jndges  had  resolred  not  to  permit 
adult  wltneMes  to  be  inlerrogated  respecting  their  belief  of  a  Deity  and  a 
future  state.  It  is  probably  more  condutdve  to  the  coarse  of  jiulice.  that 
this  ahoiilrl  be  presumed  till  the  contrary  is  proveil.  And  the  most  reltg- 
ioaa  witness  may  be  seandaliieil  by  the  irapntntion,  which  the  very  ques- 
tion conveys."  The  establishment  of  this  cuncliulve  pmumptlon  woaM 
be  nearly  equivalent  to  admitting  the  evidence  of  Atheists,  which  ia  now 
«xclnded ;  as  it  would  he  almost  impossible  to  prove  the  exact  state  of  a 
mail's  bulief.  This  change,  therefore,  as  indeed  uF  oil  the  rules  of  exclu- 
■iou  III  evidencei  is  very  dmimbte.  but  lias  nut  yet  lieeu  etfecied. 

*  In  <«»«»  of  lioiiiii'iilc,  however,  if  it  merely  appears  that  on»  man  haa 
killed  another,  he  is  presumed  to  tm  guilty  of  nianinr.  unlasa  uncli  evidenco 
is  produced  a*  will  either  reilnce  the  offence  to  mannlaughtBr.  or  entirelv 
remove   iw  criminality,  by  justilyiiig  or  excusing  ii.     Sfe  Law  Hag 
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thftt  the  poBBessor's  title  is  bad,  and  that  he  has  a  better.  So 
cbi]d  is  born  in  wedlock,  one  who  i/iiei-linne  his  legitimacy  must 
prove  it;  if  a  child  is  bom  during  a  divorce  a  Tiunia  el  tkoro,  one 
nbo  Jiiuiniahn  his  legitimacy  must  prove  it.  Again,  the  presum|v- 
tion  gf  law  is  that  a  mat)  is  alivp,  unless  nothing  has  been  beard  of 
liini  for  seven  years,  when  the  presumption  is  thai  he  is  dea^:  that 
is  to  sny,  if  il  is  averrtil  that  a  man  is  dead,  the  pai-ty  must  prove 
his  assertion;  bulif  nothing  has  Itoen  beard  of  him  for  seven  yeais, 
the  opposite  party  must  prove  that  he  is  alive.  Waste  land  wliich 
adjoins  a  road  is  presumed  to  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoininff 
eiioloaed  land;  wliose  title  is  therefore  valid,  unless  some  oue  can 
show  a  paramount  claim. 

The  ciroumstanoeB  wbicli  will  raise  such  a  legal  presumption,  or, 
in  other  words,  will  impose  on  the  other  party  the  necessity  of 
proving  that  the  fact  is  iwl  so,  sometimes  differ  with  regard  to  th« 
same  fact  in  different  issues:  that  is,  evidence  which  in  one  issue  is 
suiEcient  to  establish  a  certain  fact,  in  another  is  not  sufficient. 
Thus,  in  settlement  ciises,  proof  of  a  lung  coliabitatioD  of  two  per- 
sons ivbo  passer]  as  man  and  wife,  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  presump- 
tion of  marriage,  or  lo  compel  the  other  party  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  marriage.  But  in  trials  for  bigamy  and  actions  for  crimi- 
nal conversation,  proof  of  an  actual  marriage  is  requisite.  So 
likewise,  in  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  a  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  woman  may  be  proved  by  outward  marks  of  accept- 
ance, and  itucb  a  conduct  as  would  be  natural  towards  an  accepted 
suitor.  Bat  on  the  part  of  the  man, such  facts  will  not  raise  a  pre- 
sumption of  a  promise,  which  must  be  proved  by  direct  evidenoa. 

The  question  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  latter  kind,  or 
putuble  presumptions  of  law,  resolves  itself  into  this :  what  i 
of  facts  being  proved  or  adinitted,  in  other  words,  what  amount  of 
evidejioe,  shall  be  sufficient  lo  support  tlie  allegations  of  tbe  oiiq 
party,  so  as  to  compel  the  other  parly  eitlier  to  disprove  or  explain 
them?  This  question  arises,  and  must  be  decided  by  legal  rnles, 
in  every  case  which  comes  before  a  court  of  justice.  The  doctrine 
of  legal  presumption.^  tlierefore  is  not  it  subject  which  can  be  treated 
by  itself,  as  it  runs  through  the  whole  law  of  evidence,  and  is  Inter- 
woven with  its  entire  texture ;  in  every  different  subject  it  must  be 
laid  down  what  amount  of  evidence  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  preaninp- 
tion.  or  to  show  a  prima  /acU '  case,  and  lo  tlirow  on  the  opposite 
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%ide  llie  l.iiriieji  either  of  proiiiigtlie  contrary,  so  that  the  ohlij 
never  nttnches,  or  of  showing  thai,  though  the  obligation 
altnehed.  he  it  now  releaseil  from  it.  for  example,  the  pli 
mftkes  a  prima  facie  case  by  proving  ihe  defendant's  sigoalur 
promissory  iiot«i  whicli  cn»e  the  defendaDt  may  anawer,  ejtlj 
proving  that  tiie  sigiialui'e  is  a  forgery,  when  he  would  not  he  lia- 
ble, or  that  the  note  has  been  paid,  when  the  liability  having 
existed  would  have  been  discharged.  The  rules  on  the  doctrine  of 
legal  preBomptions,  a  doctrine  not  only  of  universal  application 
throughout  the  law  of  evidence,  l>ut  of  the  highest  iniportauce  to 
the  community,  may.  iu  many  cases,  be  referred  to  the  four  follow- 
ing  maxims:  —  1st.  That  no  one  ahall,  in  the  first  instance,  bo 
called  on  to  prove  a  negative,  or  be  put  on  his  defence,  without 
sufficient  evidence  against  him  hnviog  been  offered,  which,  if  nnt 
contradicted  or  explained,  would  be  conclusive.  2d.  That  the 
a^mative  of  the  ibsub  must  be  proved;  otherwise  men  miglit  tie 
called  upon  by  a  stranger  to  prove  the  title  to  their  property,  nbicli 
they  might  often  be  unable  to  do,  though  the  title  was  iu  fact  good. 
dd.  That  possession  h  priimi  facie  evidence  of  property.  If  in  all 
actions  founded  on  a  right  of  property,  the  plaintiff  was  forced  M 
prove  his  title,  the  security  of  property  would  be  much  diminished 
by  such  disclosures,  and  the  uncertainly  of  litigation  much  in- 
creased. The  4th  maxim  is  commonly  expressed  in  the  words 
"Omnia  prtaitint'inlur  rile  el  snlenniier  acia,"  i.  e.  whatever  any 
thing  or  person  appear.s  or  profe.i8es  to  be,  is  considered  to  be  the 
fact,  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  What  could  be  more  dangerous' 
to  tbe  quiet  enjoyment  oF  property  and  the  peace  of  society,  than  a 
liberty  to  put  any  man  to  the  proof  that  a  deed  is  genuine,  that  his 
birth  IB  legitimate,  that  his  marriage  is  valid?  It  would  be  in  vain 
that  the  law  protected  the  innocent,  if  any  man  coutd  be  called 


in  it*  bvor.  that  it  mnst  prevail,  if  it  be  accredited  by  the  jury,  unless  it 

be  rebutted  or  ttie  codCrary  prored."  1  Stark.  Ev.  453.  Mr.  Scarkie  has 
here  introdncei!  an  aDnerpMarj  couditioa  into  his  deflnition.  Condutive 
evidence  is  not  iacODsiHtent  witli  the  faliiit;  of  the  tiypothesiii :  so  far  (ram 
it  indeed,  that  it  is  made  coDclusive  tor  nu  other  rexon  than  tiecanse  the 
contrary  nay  be  proveit,  The  simple  account  of  the  matter  i*.  that  prima 
/aeif  evidence  is  that  amonut  ol  evidence  which  is  snlBcient  u>  establish  a 
certain  (act:  when  this  amouet  is  flxed  by  law,  tbe  mle  to  this  effect  is 
(ertned  a pmiimption  ef  law;  wheu  It  is  not,  it  mnst  be  left  to  the  jury  to 
determine  what  conclusion  is  to  l>e  ilmwu  from  the  facts  prored,  aud 
•rheilier.  if  aticuutradicted  or  unexplained,  they  make  out  the  case. 
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upon  to  prove  that  he  waa  uot  guilty;  or  that  it  pi-otected  property, 
if  property  could  only  be  held  by  a  continual  war  of  litigation. 

If  these  views  with  regard  to  presumptionn  are  coj'recl,  it  will  b©  J 
inipOBsible  to  ftgree  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bentham,  who  in 
tains  that  the  contrnry  of  the  maxim,  that  he  who  makes  sn  h 
ment  should  prove  it,  ought  to  be  followed.'     What  he  meai 
not  Tery  clear :  for  it  is  uot  tii  be  supposed  that  a  party  could  bft  I 
called  on'to  prove  Ihat  which  is  agaiust  himself,  or  to  give  evi- 
dence for  the  affirmative  of  an  issue  by  ^vhich  he  is  to  be  a  toser : 
that  the  defendant  should  prove  the  plainliB's  cose,  and  Che  plain- 
tiCE  the  defendant's.     Mr.    Bentham  probably  means,  that  th«  I 
ptftintifi  should  uot  be  called  u;>on  to  prove  his  caae,  but  that  th« 
defendant  should  be  first  bound  to  disprove  the  plaintiff's  allega- 
tions.    If  this  is  Mr.  Bentham's  meaning, such  a  rule  would,  in  our 
opinion,  completely  destroy  the  security  of  property,  and  especially 
of  chattels  or  movables:  although  he  is  pleased  to  say  that  It  is    ' 
recommended  by  the  system  of  ■'  plain  and  simple  justice  and  natu-  "I 
ral  procedure. "     In  another  place  he  lays  down  a  rule  to  the  sanw  I 
effect  as  that  just  noticed,  namely,  that  ■■  between  plaialiS  and  dd-  I 
fendant,  the  presumption  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  the  former,  to  f 
the  prejudice  of  the  latter,"     His  chief  argument  is  contained  I 
in  the  following  passage.     "  I  am  aware  that  many  lawyers  lena  I 
to  the  contrary  presumption.     They  are  misled  by  an  illusion, 
defendant  appears  to  their  mind  as  a  man  attacked  in  bis  right  oC] 
posaeBsion :  and  the  presumption  ought  to  be  in   favor  of  tha  % 
possessor,  because  the  number  of  lawful  possessors  is  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  unlawful  possessors.     But  this  is  not 
state  of  the  question      The  point  is.  whether,  in  cases  of  dispiitwl 
possession,  the  instances  in  which  the  party  calling  the  possession 
in  question  is  in  the  right  do  not  greatly  eiceed  those  in  which  b«  J 
is  in  the  wrong."     (Book  vl.  oh.  ii.)     Undoubtedly  they  do;  i 
as  we  humbly  submit,  for  no  other  reason  than  Ixcaiut  the  pro-l 


>  Bentham  on  Evlden 
papers  of  Mr.  HeDCfaaii 


ice,  br  DnnioDt,  book  vii.  c.  IH.    The  voluminonil 
>n  the  subject  of  eviiience  were  transmitted  tc 
late  M,  Dnmout.  who  extracted  from  them  a  treatise  wliicb  lie  published  J 
in  two  vols,  under  the  name  of   Traile  drt  Preurtt  Judkiai 
work  lioB  been  translaied  into  English,  and  pablUlied  in  one  vol.  (Li 
don.  1835).    An  edition  of  the  papers  from  which  this  work  w 
was  publislied  by  Sir,  John  Mill,  in  five  thick  vols,  by  the  nai 
Ralionalf  of  Efidtuet.     We  shall  have  occask'U  liereafler  to  refer  to  botk| 
these  works. 
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sumption  of  Ian  is  in  favor  of  the  defendant;  id  other  words, 
breaute  the  onus  probandi  lies  on  the  plaiiitifE.  who  is  called  on  lo 
prove  liis  own  case,  and  theiefoie  would  not  go  into  court  nnlesa  lie 
thinks  that  that  caae  ia  good.  If  the  prestiinption  was  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  if  the  hurden  of  proof  lay  not  on  the  claimant, 
but  on  the  possessor,  the  courts  of  justice  would  be  besieged  by  all 
persons  who  had  any  malice  to  gratify,  or  euewies  to  be  revenged 
on;  such  claimants  might  at  least  deprive  others  of  their  property, 
if  they  did  uot  make  a  title  to  it  themselves;  litigation  would  be 
the  most  powerful  instrument  of  oppression,  when  any  man  might 
by  any  man  be  put  ou  his  defence.  Under  such  a  law.  a  large  part 
of  the  personal  property  in  the  kingdom  would  soon  fall  to  the 
crown,  as  being  without  an  owner:  unless,  indeed,  the  rightful 
owners  thought  themselves  justified  in  employing  falsa  witnessea 
10  defend  an  honest  cause,  salving  their  consciences  with  the  plea 
that  the  end  sanctified  the  means. 

It  should  be  carefully  remarked,  thnt  in  both  kinds  of  legal  pre- 
sumption there  is  no  inference  ;  the  rule  of  law  merely  applies  or 
attaches  to  the  circumstances  when  proved,  and  is  not  deduced  from 
them.  Thus  where  children  are  boru  in  wedlock,  and  there  was 
opportunity  of  access  withici  the  period  of  gestation,  the  law  pre- 
sumes or  assumes  their  legitimacy;  if  it  is  proved  that  A  or  B  was 
bom  under  such  circumatauces,  hit  legitimacy  is  inferred,  and  must 
be  disproved  by  those  who  deny  it.  But  the  presumption  of  law  ia 
one  of  the  prtipositions  from  which  this  oonclusion  is  drawn,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  inference  itself,  or  the  entire  argument,  is 
flver  called  a  legal  presumption. 

Moreover,  in  both  cases,  a  presumption  of  law  is  an  aasumptioa 
or  proposition.  In  the  one  case  a  categorical  proposition,  or  an  es- 
presB  role  of  law  (as,  "  a  discharge  in  full  under  seal  extinguishes 
all  prior  claims  of  tlie  releasor  against  the  releasee.")  In  the  other 
case,  a  conditional  proposition  (in  this  form,  ■■  if  there  is  no  proof 
to  the  contrary,  n  man  is  taken  to  be  innocent ").  liable  to  be  over- 
come by  evidence  on  the  other  side, 

Of  these  two  classes  of  legal  presumption,  that  relating  to  prima 
facie  oases,  or  the  burden  of  proof,  itself  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  law  of  evidence;  the  other  class,  however,  of  conclusive 
presumptions  has  not,  properly,  any  particular  reference  to  that 
Bubjevt.  Certain  facta  are  by  the  law  mode  conclusive  under 
certain  circumstances  :  il  follows,  therefore,  of  neceosity,  that  evi- 
dence is  not  admissible  to  contradict  or  explain  them,  ns  they  are 
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equailj  conclusive,  explained  or  unexplained,  coutradicted 
tradicMd;  and  tijat  tbey  fcirni  a  conclusive  defence,  after  the 
trar;  has  been  proved,  as  they  have  uo  reference  to  the  truth  or 
falsitj  of  the  facts  which  the  party  who  is  concluded  aeeka  to 
eatabliBh.   .  .   . 

The  other  branch  of  legal  presumptions,  namely,  preiamptions 
nhich  do  act  conclude  the  opposite  party,  if  he  is  id  a  condition  U> 
disprove  or  explain  the  facts  proved,  forms,  in  our  estimation,  tiie 
most  important  {lart  of  the  law  of  evidence.  To  define  ''the  naturo 
aud  amount  of  the  evidence  wbicli  the  law  renders  suScient  to 
establish  aprima  fac'w  case,  and  throw  the  eiiu*  probandi  upon  the 
other  side,"'  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  labor.  The  sub- 
ject is.  however,  one  which  cannot  be  conveniently  treated  by 
but  the  rules  of  which  it  is  coRipoacd  must  be  laid  down  sev 
under  the  different  issues  wliioh  arise  in  courts  of  law. 

Presumption  of  fact  has  a  totally  different  meaning  from  preiumj^ 
tion  of  law;  and  refers  not  to  propositions,  but  to  argnments  —  not 
to  assuming,  but  inferring.  Wheci  evidence  is  offered  which  can 
only  be  brought  to  hear  on  the  matter  at  issue  by  a  process  of  reai- 
Boning,  the  inference  is  termed  a  prenumpiion  of  fuel.'  The  stat«- 
ment  on  which  this  inference  is  founded  is  termed  presumptive 
evidence.  Presumptive  evidence  forms  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  division  of  evidence  according  to  its  direct  or  indirect  bear- 
ing on  the  matter  at  issue.  When  the  witness  or  document! 
attests  the  very  fact  to  be  proved,  as  when  a  man  proves  Uio 

'  MiU.  rol  V.  p.  610.  ^ 

'  Mr.  PMllipps,  speaking  of  preanmptions.  stntes  that  the  deftnition  4A 
the  dvilians  is  most  correct ;  "  Pricsamtio  nihil  est  qnam  argumailiim  rmiit  I 
^mile.  commiini  seDsa  pei<«pCnm,  ex  eo  quod  plerumque  fit  aat  fieri 
iotelligitur"  (Ev.  vol.  ii.  p.  156)  j  which  he  transtaces  tliui, ''  A  presump- 
tion is  a  probable  inferenct,  which  oar  common  sense  draws  Ironi  circum- 
stances UBQally  occurring  in  Huch  cases."  Tet  in  auocliei  place  he  speaks 
ot  "  Inie  preanmptions  "  (p.  1 55| ;  as  if  an  orgHoiefU  could  be  trae.  The 
following  remarlts  are  attributed  to  Lord  Teuterden  in  Bex  u.  Bordctt, 
4  B.  £  A.  161.  ■'  A  presumption  ot  auv  fact  i*  properly  an  inferring  of 
that  fact  from  other  taew  that  are  known ;  it  is  an  lu-x  of  reaaoninR :  •inJ 
much  of  hfimm  kaoieUdgt  tm  all  tuhjefti  11  ilerired  from  ihii  wsrc*.  Aff'l 
vnM  not  he  mftrrtd  tcithmt  premiaa  to  uxirronl  the  •nf-raKt :  bnt  if  no  fart 
conld  thusbeaicertained  by  inference  iun  conrl  of  law.  very  fewofTendert 
conld  l<e  brought  to  punishment."  It  is  dilEcQlt  to  believe  that  the  ■ 
In  italics  were  really  nttered  by  Lord  Teuterden. 
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Disking  of  a  promissory  note  by  the  defendant,  who  deoies  that  he 
iiiitde  it ;  when  a  mun  Btates  that  he  was  stabbed  by  the  prisoner, 
who  IB  indicted  for  the  stabbing;  or  the  dnte  of  a  man's  deikth  is 
proved  by  a  monameetal  inscription,  or  an  entry  in  a  parii^h  book, 
the  evidence  is  said  to  be  positive  or  direct.  But  if  the  witness  or 
document  attests,  not  the  fact  to  be  proved,  but  Eomething  from 
which  that  fact  may  be  inferred,  the  evidence  is  said  to  be  presurop- 
tife  or  indirect.*  A  presumption,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  or  a 
presumptioQ  of  fact,  can  only  mean  iid  argument  or  inference ;  and 
presuniptive  evidence  is  not  evidence  taken  by  itself,  but  only  I>e- 
caaae.  joined  to  some  other  general  proi>o8ition,  il  tends  to  prove  a 
certain  conclnsion.  Thus,  when  it  is  eaid  that,  where  a  persoii  was 
found  standing  over  a  wounded  man  with  a  bloody  sword  in  his 
hand,  there  is  a  presumption  (or  it  may  be  probably  inferred)  that 
the  one  stabbed  the  other;  tlie  fact  that  the  man  was  found  with  a 

1  The'  diatiuction  between  positive  and  presamptive  evidence  is  moet 
tiirretilj  stated  bj  Mr.  Beotham,  "  Etidence  (says  he)  is  direct,  positive, 
imniediate,  when  it  ib  of  sDcb  n  natare.  that  (admitting  ite  occnrscy)  it 
brings  with  it  n  belief  of  the  thing  to  be  proved.  Evidence  is  indirect,  or 
circa Tnatantial.  whpn  it  is  of  sack  a.  nature  that  (admitting  its  accuracy)  it 
lenits  le  a  belief  of  the  thing  to  be  pniveJ  onlj  by  waLy  uf  indnction  (i.  t. 
(Mnctiou),  reasoning,  inference.*'  Treatine  on  Evidence  by  Dumont, 
1B6  u.  This  is  more  apcnrate  tban  the  definition  of  Hr.  Siarkie,  which 
excludes  all  direct  documentarv  eiidence.  "  Evidence  (Eaya  he)  is  direct 
and  pofltive  when  the  very  facts  in  dispute  ore  ('□mmnnicated  by  thoM 
who  have  bad  actus!  knowledge  of  them  by  means  of  their  senses,  and 
where,  tberafore,  the  jury  may  be  soppored  to  perceive  the  tact  thnmgb 
the  organs  of  the  nitueas."  I  Ev.  IB.  Again  he  says  that  "  it  frequentij 
happens  that  the  fact  is  of  a  nature  imperceptible  by  the  senses,  and 
which  cannot  be  proved  but  by  presumptive  evidence."  Ib.  19,  uid  see 
vol.  il.  1334-  An  entry  of  H  birth  or  mairinge  in  a  parish  register  is  direct 
evidence  of  sach  birth  or  mnrriage  :  a  deed  is  liireot  evidence  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  il  was  executed :  though  tlieiie  facta  are  not  communicated 
by  witoessee  who  have  had  actual  knowledge  uf  them  by  mvans  of  tbeit 
sensee.  lu  numberless  inntancee  the  prodnctiuu  of  direct  documentary  evi- 
dence is  indispe usable,  and  cannot  be  supplied  by  direet  oral  testimony. 
TbuB  OD  a  second  trial  for  certain  feluniee,  a  certified  copy  of  the  record 
uf  the  former  conviction  must  be  produced  ;  nor  wunld  the  evidence  of  a 
person  present  at  that  conviction  be&imissible.  It  i*  plain  that  theUirecl- 
net*  or  Indirectness  of  evidence  ha<  nothing  lo  do  with  ita  eredibilt'ti/.  A 
genoiue  or  forged  deed,  a  tmc  or  perjured  witness,  may  eijually  attest  the 
tai't  at  i»ne,  or  a  fact  from  which  it  may  lie  inferred. 
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bloody  sword  has,  in  itself,  npnrt  from  its  eousetii 
but  it  tenda  to  deteruiiiie  the  question  at  issue,  who  stabbed  the* 
wounded  man.  So.  if  the  dat«  of  a.  man's  hirtb  be  ut  imue.  and  it 
is  proved  that  lie  died  io  a  certain  year  at  a  certain  age,  liis  age 
and  the  time  of  liis  deatli  are  in  tliemaelres  iiidiCerent;  but  they 
are  data  to  determine  the  year  of  hU  birth.' 

As  in  this  kind  of  proof  the  fact  at  isaue  is  Dot  altAsled,  but  only 
some  circumslances  from  which  that  fact  may  be  inferred,  pra- 
samptive  evidence  is  also  kiiowu  by  the  name  of  circurtula 
evidence.  .  .  . 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  are  well  founded,  it  follows : 
1.  That  the  two  members  of  the  above  divirion  of  presumpti 
namely,  presumptions  of  Ian.  and  presumptions  of  fact,  are  not 
properly  opposed  to  each  other  Presumption  means  reasoning  in 
the  one.  assumption  in  the  other.  Presumptions  of  law  are  propo- 
sitions; presumptions  of  fact  are  arguments.  Aloi'eover,  presuinp* 
tions  of  foci  belong  to  evidence,  or  statements,  mode  by  witnesses 
or  contained  in  documents,  offered  to  a.  court  of  justice:  legal  pra- 
eumptions  belong  to  the  law  of  evidence,  or  the  rules  aSecting  thoa% 
statements.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  speoiet 
genus.' 

'  The  facta  tlieniKlve#  are  I'alieil  presuniiMiuiis  by  C.  11.  Gilbert  (End. 
ISO) ;  but  tlie  cornmoa  mage  auqueatiauably  lias  been,  and  is,  tu  ctkU  the 
infureai^s  from  them  |ireiiuinptiuDS,    Thus  it  is  cuuimuuly  (aid  that  we 
mav  pregnme  from  such  circninsMuices  that  the  pri«uiier  ii  gQilty  or  iiiiw- 
cenc.  that  a  man's  intention  may  be  presumed  frum  hi«  act*,  etc,    TbiMi'  ^ 
Mr.  Starkie  speaks  of  "  facta  nnd  circumstances,  upua  which  any  v 
ble  presamption  or  Inference  may  be  f oumled  "(1  Ev.  17):  andsuch  b 
constant  laiagOHge.    The  usage  of  this  word  by  Mr.  FhiUlpps,  inpporU 
by  the  aatboritr  of  Lord  Tenterden,  was  poiuted  o 

■  If  the  BrgniueDt  touudeii  on  the  preaumptioii  of  law  wai  itself  called 
a  presumpiion  of  law.  this  Uiviaiun  tniglit  be  correct.  In  this  cas«.  an 
ai^uRient  founded  on  a  legal  rule  with  regard  to  prima  fade  eridence,  or 
(he  onut  probaHdi,  would  be  a  presumptioa  of  law,  and  arguments  pruviog 
or  disproving  the  question  at  iaaae  would  be  presumptions  of  fact.  But 
this  does  not  appear  la  be  the  usual  sense  of  the  former  term.  For  ID- 
stance,  in  the  following :  "  IfAerc  an  taiemfat  hat  ben  peaceably  enjoi/ed 
for  (irenty  iftan.  a  grant  U  prttamed.  A.  B.  has  so  Bojoyed  an  easenieol 
for  this  length  of  time:  it  must,  therefore,  be  presumed  that  he  had  ■ 
grant ;  "  it  appean  that  the  major  premise  (marked  in  italics),  and  not  the 
whole  argument,  contaiuing  the  matters  of  fact, 
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2.  That  legal  or  artificial  presiiinptiouB  cannot  be  a  species  ol 
indirect  evidence.'  A  fact  to  which  a  lagiil  presumption  will  ap|ily, 
may  be  eatablished  either  by  direirt  or  indirect  evidence :  but  legul 
presnmptioiij  tliemselves  cannot  be  a  aubdivision  of  evidence,  much 
less  of  a  particular  kind  of  evidence.  The  very  author  who  has 
ioiagined  this  classification  furnishes  the  best  refutation  of  his  own 
Bcbenie,  by  observing,  that  "  legal  presumptions  are  mere  arbitrary 
and  positive  rules  of  law,"  ''  and  consequently  neither  arguments, 
nor  stateraentB  made  by  witnesses  or  contained  in  documents. 

3.  That  presumptions  of  law  cannot  conveniently  be  treated 
together  uuder  a  separate  head,  but  ought  to  be  set  forth  under  the 
difierent  subjects  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  In  every  sub- 
ject or  issue  it  should  be  stated  whether  an;  and  what  evidence 
will  conclude  the  opposite  party,  or  prevent  him  from  offering  evi- 
dence in  contradiction  or  explanation  (conclusive  presumptjons  of 
law);  and  what  amount  of  evidence  will  be  sufficient  to  establish 
a  presumptive  or^iriififi  facie  case,  so  as  to  entitle  the  court  to  infer 
the  point  at  issue,  and  to  tlirow  on  the  other  side  the  burden  of 
proriug  the  contrary  (disputable  or  rebuttable  presumptions  of 
law). 

4.  That  natural  presumptions,  or  presumptions  of  fact,  are  n^t 
properly  opposed  to  legal  or  aitificial  presuru prions;  but  are  argn- 
mente  founded  on  presumptive  or  circumstantial  evidence,  which  is 
opposed  to  direct  or  positive  evidence.  Presumptive  evidence  being 
that  which  tends  lo  prove  the  tact  at  issue,  or  fiwrn  which  the  fact 
at  issue  may  be  inteiTed;  while  direct  evidence  establishes  the  fact 
at  issue  itself  without  any  process  of  reaaoning. 

5.  That  preBuinption.t  of  fact,  or  circumstantial  proofs,  do  not 
properly  belong  to  the  law  of  evidence,  They  are  arguments,  prob- 
able, improbable,  or  certain,  involriiig  no  consideration  of  law, 
equally  valid  in  and  out  of  a  court  of  justice,  belonging  to  any 
lubject-matter,  and  to  be  judged  bv  the  common  and  received 
testa  of  the  truth  of  propositions  and  the  validity  of  arguments. 
■■  Mere  natural  presumptions  (says  Mr.  Starkie)  are  derived  wholly 
by  means  of  the  common  eiperienee  of  mankind,  from  the  course 
of  nature,  and  the  ordinary  habits  of  society.     Such  presumptions 


I  Mr,  Starkie,  vol.  t.  p.  446,  diviUea  evidence  into  direct  and  indi- 
rect; and  indirect  evidence  into  artificial  presumptioni  and  natural 
presnmptionn. 
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are  therefore  wholly  independent  of  the  system  of  laws  to  be  applied 
to  the  facts  when  established ;  they  i*emain  the  same  in  their  nature 
and  operation,  whether  the  law  of  England,  or  the  code  of  Justinian, 
is  to  decide  upon  the  legal  effect  and  quality  of  the  facts  when 
found."  And  in  another  place  he  justly  remarks,  that  **  it  would 
be  a  vain  endeavor  to  attempt  to  specify  the  numerous  presump- 
tions with  which  the  knowledgeof  a  jury  conversant  in  the  common 
affairs  and  course  of  dealing  in  society,  necessarily  supplies  them ; 
it  is  obvious  that  such  presumptions  are  coextensive  with  the  com- 
mon experience  and  observation  of  mankind."  ^  Nevertheless  it  is 
highly  useful  in  treating  of  this  branch  of  law,  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  circumstantial,  or  presumptive  evidence,  and  to  point  oat  the 
generality  of  its  character  and  its  independence  of  legal  considera- 
tions. There  are  likewise  some  few  general  propositions  as  to  mat- 
ters of  fact,  universally  taken  for  granted  in  the  administration  of 
the  law,  and  approved  by  the  invariable  usage  of  judges,  which  may 
properly  be  referred  to  this  head.  Such  for  instance  is  the  rule  as 
to  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice,  which,  though  admissible  for  the 
prosecution,  is  always  treated  as  liable  to  great  suspicion,  and 
juries  are  recommended  to  place  no  faith  in  it,  if  not  confirmed  in 
sf  me  material  points  by  other  witnesses.  In  law  the  evidence  of 
accomplices  is  as  good  as  any  other  evidence ;  in  fact  it  has  been 
found  that  their  testimony  is  often  unworthy  of  credit,  and  on  thia 
experience  the  constant  practice  of  judges  is  founded. 

1  3  Stark.  Ev.  1245,  1254. 
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THE  PRESUMPTION   OF   INNOCENCE   IN  CMMINAL  CASES. 

The  following  paREs  are  tatao  from  a  discussion  of  the  Bnbject  above 
named,  ID  a  lecture  given  in  the  conraeof  the  "  Storra  Laclures  "  fur  189B, 
by  the  author  of  Ihe  preBfinl  treatise,  before  the  Law  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. The  immediate  occawiin  for  this  discnssioa  was  found  in  a 
lemarkable  exposition  of  the  gahjei't  hy  Mc.  Jnstice  White,  put  forward 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ITaited  States  in  Coffin  i-. 
U.  6.,  IS6  U.  S.  13!  (1895).  The  paper  now  cjooteit  from,  after  briefly 
refeirinfi;  to  the  very  hanh  uatitie  of  the  criminal  law  of  England  up  to 
the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  and  tu  various  hnmane  maxims  of  the 
i[|<1|^,  mles  of  procedure,  and  practiced  adjustments  which  tended  ea  comt- 
teraft  this  severity  and  to  make  it  eudurable.  proceeded  aa  follows : '  — 

Always,  of  course,  there  wa.i  operating  in  favor  of  the  accused 
the  Bound  maiim  of  general  jurispruJence  that  the  plaintiff  or, 

I  In  a  note  it  had  lieen  remarket! :  "  Our  administration  of  the  criminal 
la*  to-day,  in  a  period  when  the  substantive  law  is  merciful,  is  sailly  enfee- 
liled  by  a  continuance  uf  some  rules  and  practice  which  should  have 
disappeared  with  the  cruel  laws  they  were  designed  to  mitigate.  1  may 
refer  to  the  refusal  of  ne*  trials  to  the  government  in  some  classes  of 
ewes,  to  the  alisurd  extreme  to  which  the  rule  alKiut  confesainns  iu  evi- 
dence is  sometimes  preiued,  lo  the  strained  interpretation  of  the  prohibition 
of  ex  poil/acio  laws  and  of  sej {-crimination,  to  the  continuation  of  techni- 
calities of  criminnl  procedure  and  practice  which  have  lost  their  reason  for 
existence,  and  to  a  inperstitious  rigor  in  enforcing  these,  which  still  shows 
itself.  In  following  English  precedents  in  such  matter*,  we  forget  to  snp- 
phunent  them  by  that  saving  good  sense  which  appears  in  the  swiftness 
aiid  rigor  of  English  nd ministration.  If  we  follow  English  practices  we 
shonld  remenilier  that  they  are  all  mennl  lo  go  together;  they  may 
lose  their  ivisdom  and  gcxnl  mutB  wlieu  separated.     Excellent  c 
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rather,  the  party  who  seeks  to  move  tbe  court,  must  innke  ont 
resBon  for  his  request  This  rule  is  sometimes  espreased 
jorm  of  a  preaumption,  preautnilar  prn  negantt :  or,  having 
to  the  Latin  terma  for  plaintifE  and  defendant,  a 
pre-iwnilur  pen  reo.  Thai  is  a.  maxim  of  policy  and  practical  aeni 
it  is  not  founded  on  any  uotiou  that  defendants  generally  are  fr«e 
Iroin  blume.  It  ia  a  maxim  or  principle  that  saves  the  defendant 
by  the  mere  inertia  of  tbe  court,  if  the  plaiuliS  does  not  make  ont 
his  case.  This  maxim,  in  this  bare  forni,  and  without  the  familiar 
additional  clause  as  to  the  greater  force  of  peisuasion  in  criminal 
cases,  alwitya  opeiated  for  tlie  accused.  It  is  piobably  true  that  in 
the  form  last  given  it  has  sometimes  been  raistranjHlated,  and  given 
a  special  application  to  criminal  caseB,  as  it  reus  necessarily  meant 
a  person  charged  with  crime,  and  not  merely,  as  it  truly  does,  » 
defendant  in  any  sort  of  a  case.  The  operation  and  exact  scope  of 
this  maxim,  both  in  civil  aud  criminal  cases,  was  very  neatly  ex- 
pressed  by  the  Ueneral  Court  (the  Legislature)  of  Massachusette  so 
long  ago  as  1Q57,  as  follows  :  "  Whereas,  in  all  civil  cases  depend- 
ing in  suit,  the  plaintiff  affirmeth  that  the  defendant  hath  dona 
bim  wrong  and  accordingly  presents  his  case  for  judgment  nud  sat- 
isfaction —  it  behoveth  the  court  aud  jury  to  see  that  the  affirmi* 
tion  be  proved  fay  sufficient  evidence,  else  the  case  must  be  found 
for  the  defendant;  and  so  it  is  also  in  a  criminal  case.  for.  in  tha 
eye  of  the  law  every  man  is  honest  and  innocent,  unless  it  be  prove! 
legally  to  the  contrary."  ' 

In  this  country  and  iu  recent  times,  much  emphasis  in  criminal 
cases  has  iieen  put  on  the  presumption  of  innocence.  Always  and 
everywhere  great  emphasis  was  placed  ou  the  rule  that  in  criminal 
cases  there  can  be  no  conviction  unless  guilt  is  established  with 
very  great  clearness — ba  we  say  nowadays,  beyond  reasonable 
doubt.  In  civil  cases  it  U  enough  if  the  mere  balance  of  proba- 
bility is  with  the  plaintiff,  but  in  criminal  cases  there  must  be  & 
clear,  heavy,  emphatic  preponderance, 

npoD  ooe  aspect  o(  this  sort  o(  thing  nay  be  fouDd  in  tbe  (lUseating 
opiuion  of  Peckham,  J.,  speaking  for  himself  and  Justices  Brewer  and 
White,  in  Cmiu  u.  U,  S.,  IGS  U.  S.  625,  546,  650.  He  justly  choraiTteiiiea 
tbe  resolt  arrived  at  in  the  opiuioQ  of  the  roart  as  "  moat  deplorable." 
ruber  recent  opiuious  of  the  same  court  in  crimiual  cases,  such  as 
Bram  v.  U.  S.,  108  U.  S,  532,  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  open  to  a  lika 
cviidemualion. 

'  He.(.rila  .if  MasMtlinsetw,  iii.  431-135. 
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Now,  what  does  the  presumption  of  iDnocence  mean  ?  Does  it 
mean  anylhiiig  more  than  a  pnitioular  application  of  that  geiiei'ai 
rule  ot  sense  and  conveiiif^nce,  running  through  all  the  law.  thai 
men  in  general  are  takeu,  prima  facie  —  i,  e..  in  the  ahsence  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  to  he  good,  honest,  free  from  bhime,  pre- 
sumed to  do  their  duty  in  ever;'  situation  in  life;  so  that  no  one 
need  go  forwaid,  whether  in  pleading  or  proof,  to  show  as  regards 
himself  or  another,  that  the  fact  is  ao,  hut  every  one  shbU  have  it 
presumed  in  his  favor?     If  it  does,  what  is  its  meaning? 

Let  us  trace  the  use  of  this  maiitu.  In  recent  years,  in  this 
country,  at  the  hands  of  heated  counsel  and  of  some  judges,  it  has 
been  given  an  eitraordinaiy  stretch.  One  may  read,  for  instance, 
in  a  late  American  book  on  Evidence,  the  following  statement : 
"  The  presumption  of  innocence  Is  uot  a  mere  phrase  without 
meaning;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  evidence  for  the  defendant;  it  is  as 
irreBistible  as  the  lieaveiis  till  overcome ;  it  hovers  over  the  prisoner 
as  a  guardian  angel  throughout  the  trial;  it  goes  with  every  part 
and  parcel  of  the  evidence."'  That  "purple  patch"  is  not 
mai'ked  as  being  quoted  from  anybody ;  but  in  reality,  1  believe, 
it  was  an  impassioned  utterance  of  Bufus  Choate,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  successful  advocates  of  his  time,'  Such  a  passage  as 
that.  grave!y  woven  into  the  text  of  a  legal  treatise,  may  show  the 
extent  to  which  the  preeuiuption  of  innocence  has  been  overdone  in 
our  hysterical  American  fashion  of  defending  accu.wd  persons. 
But  let  us  observe  it  in  its  earlier  history.  In  Bracton,  say  in 
1200,  we  find  it  in  the  most  general  form  —  lU  quiilihet  hamine  pre- 
mimilur  ({uoit  »it  honti*  homo  donee  prohtlur  in  conlrariain.*  In  a 
great  and  famouii  continental  work  on  Presumptions,  by  Aleno- 
chius,*  three  centuries  later,  we  have  the  simple  phrase:  "  lUa  pre- 
mmplio  qua  lUcimuf  ijuemlibel  premimi  innocfitlein,"  and  that  is  alt 
the  emphasis  he  gives  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  paijsage  partly  quoted  before, 
Hud.  simply  and  precisely,  ■'  It  behovetb  both  court  and  jury  to  see 
that  the  affirmation  be  proved  by  suliicietit  evidetice,  else  the  ease 
must  be  found  for  the  defendant,  and  so  also  it  is  in  a  criminal 
case;  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  every  man  is  honest  and  innocent 
unless  it  be  proved  legally  to  the  contrary.  In  criminal  prosecu- 
tions the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  ihe  defendant,  for  thus  far  it  ii 
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to  be  hoped  of  nl!  mankind,  that  they  are  not  guilty  in  way  snA^ 
iuatancea,  and  the  penalty  enhances  the  pnauinption."' 

Very  little  is  said  about  it  before  this  century,  aud  these  quats- 
tioQS  fairly  illustrate  the  slight  emphasis  given  it,  aiid  the  pnrt  it 
plays.  In  looking  through  the  arguments  of  Erskiue  and  Curran 
and  other  great  lawyers  famous  for  their  defence  of  accused  per- 
sons, and  thraugh  the  charges  of  the  court  given  to  juries  —  in  the 
last  century  and  the  early  pait  of  this,  we  shall  find  very  litik. 
indeed  almost  nothing,  about  tlie  presumption  of  innocence.  But 
a  great  deal  wilt  be  found,  a  very  great  emphasis  is  placed,  upon 
the  rule  that  a  party  must  tie  proved  guilty  by  a  very  great  weight 
of  evidence.  That  b  the  important  thing.  And  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that,  in  English  practice,  down  to  our  time,  the  pre.<(amptiou 
of  innocence  —  escept  as  a  synonym  for  the  genera!  principle  incor- 
porated in  that  total  phra-ie  which  expresses  the  rule  about  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  namely,  that  the  accused  must  be  proved  guilty,  and 
that  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  ^  plays  a  very  small  part  indeed. 

T^e,  for  example,  two  famous  Euglish  cases  of  this  century. 
In  Despard's  case^  the  Attorney-General  in  his  opening  argument 
said:  "  1  am,  however,  gentlemen,  ready  to  admit  what  no  doubt 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  would  be  glad  to  have  brought  fur- 
ward  to  your  attention,  that  the  great  depravity  which  is  n-quir«d 
to  conceive  and  to  execute  a  crime  of  such  extensive  misuhief,  w> 
far  from  operatiiig  to  craate  any  prejudice  against  the  prisou<?r, 
ought  rather  to  give  him  a  fairer  claim  to  the  ntinoet  beuelit  of 
that  indulgent  and  salutary  principle  of  our  law,  which  holdx  every 
man  to  be  innocent  till  he  ta  proved  to  be  gutltyi  and  therefore.  h« 
will  unquestionably  be  entitled  to  thut  which  I  am  lure  be  will 
experience  at  your  hniid.i,  that  the  charge  should  be  well  watched, 
that  the  evidence  should  be  well  sifted,  and  that  yonr  minds  should 
be  mopt  satisfactorily  convinced  of  his  guilt,  before  you  think  of 
pronouncing  a  verdict  agoiust  him."  Serjeant  Best  (nft«rwards 
Chief  JusUce  Rest),  for  the  defence  (col.  437),  staid  :  ■'  Gentlemen, 
having  made  these  observation*,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  uiineces- 
sjii'y  for  me  to  desire  you  to  do  all  that  men  can  do  to  divest  your- 
selves of  that  prejudice  which  you  feel  against  a  man  in  his  situation; 
to  do  all  that  which  the  A ttoirney- General  htu  emphatically  and 
distinctly  told  you  to  do  —  that  which  the  law  of  this  country  h»» 
told  you  to  do  —  that,  without  which  there  can  be  no  liberty  exist- 
ing in  this  country  —  that  is,  to  presume  him  innocent  till  g 
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established  in  eviilence;  for,  until  hia  gnilt  be  tuade  out,  not 
merely  li;  vague  and  unconfirmed  st<irie»  told  by  suspicious  wit- 
iiessea,  but  bv  that  apecies  of  evidauce  which  ia  required  by  juries 
in  cases  of  this  sort,  it  is  your  bouiideu  duty  to  presuoie  him  iuiio- 
ceiit."  And.  Agaiu.  &t  the  end  of  his  Argument  (uol.  458,  JUO): 
"  This  case  is  not  to  be  made  out  by  conjecture,  you  are  not  to 
condemn  unless  &II  idea  of  innocence  be  completely  extinguished 
by  the  weight  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  produced  upoci  the 
cause.  .  .  .  Remember  the  maxim  of  the  Attorney- General,  that 
'in   proportion  as  the  crime   is  eiLormous  ho  ought  the  proof  to 

At  the  trial  of  William  Palmer  for  poisoning  in  1S5C,  the  counsel 
have  nothing  to  say  of  the  presumption  of  inuocence.  And  this  is 
what  Lord  Campbell  Hays  in  his  charge: '  "  Gentlemen,  I  must  be- 
gin by  conjuring  you  to  banish  from  your  minds  all  that  you  may 
have  beard  before  the  prisoner  was  placed  in  that  dock.  .  .  . 
I  must  not  only  warn  you  against  being  iuflueuced  by  what  you 
have  before  heard,  but  I  must  also  warn  you  not  to  be  influeuced 
by  anything  but  by  the  evidence  which  bos  been  laid  before  you 
with  respect  to  tbs  particular  chaise  for  which  the  prisoner  is  now 
airaigned.  .  .  .  By  the  practice  in  foreign  countries  it  is  allowed 
to  raise  a  probability  of  the  pi'isoner  having  committed  the  crime 
with  which  lie  is  charged  by  proving  that  he  has  committed  other 
otfences  —  by  showing  that  he  is  an  immoral  man.  and  Ihat  he  is 
not  unlikely,  therefore,  to  have  committed  the  offence  with  which 
he  is  chart^ed.  That  is  not  the  case  in  this  country.  You  must 
presume  that  a  man  is  innocent  until  his  guilt  is  estAblished,  and 
his  guilt  can  only  be  established  by  evidence  directly  criminating 
him  on  the  chai^  for  which  he  is  tried.  .  .  .  Unless  by  the  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution  a  clear  ccnviction  has  been  brought  to 
your  minds  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  it  is  your  duty  to  acquit 
him.  You  are  not  to  convict  himou  suspicion,  even  on  strong  sus- 
picion. The]'e  must  be  a  strong  conviction  in  your  minds  that  he 
is  guilty  of  this  offence,  and  if  you  have  any  reasonable  doubt  you 
will  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  doubt." 

Tliat  is  the  simple,  intelligible,  plain  way  in  which  the  presump- 
tion of  innocence  is  dealt  with  in  important  eases  iu  Rngland. 
The  prisoner  is,  indeed,  carefully  protected,  but  his  bulwiirk  ia  not 
found  in  any  emphatic  or  straiiied  application  of  the  phrase  or  ths 
fact  of  a  presumption  of  innocence. 
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A  Scotch  CHse  in  D^IT'  sfaould  now  be  mentioDed.  We  sliall 
hereafter  llie  use  mniJe  of  it  in  Coffin  v.  U.  S.  One  Aui 
McKinley  wits  inilicled  for  nd ministering  fiLlae  oatbs,  Tliei 
a  question  ae  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  oathn.  and  the 
sel  for  the  accused  insisted  upon  his  right  to  liare  a  favorable 
strucUon  put  on  them.  He  sjiid  (col.  203) :  ••  In  ali  criminnl 
everj^thing  must  be  Strictly  interpreted  in  favor  of  the  accused  uid 
against  the  prosecutor,"  uud  other  similar  things.  The  Adrocate 
Depute  replied  (col.  334)  :  ■■  A  great  deal  was  aaid  about  the  pre- 
Giunptiou  in  favor  of  the  innocence  of  the  panel.  This  ia  a  common 
topic  of  dei^lamation,^  but  I  never  could  understand  the  preeuiup- 
tion  of  the  innocence  of  a  panel.  The  onui  /irobiiiiili  lies  01  the 
prosecutor,  and  he  must  make  out  his  case,  but  I  see  no  occasion 
for  a  presumption  of  any  sort,  but  what  arises  from  a  want  of  con- 
trary proof.  And  I  know  no  such  doctrine  in  any  work  on  the 
criminnl  law  of  Scotland."  The  defence  (col.  438-430)  declared 
that  "  this  was  the  very  first  time  in  a  criminal  case,"  tliat  the 
existence  of  a,  presumption  of  innocence  had  been  denied,  and 
referred  to  the  ■'  very  obvious  and  comiuon-plaoe  rule  of  law  that 
in  all  trials  for  crimes  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  innocence 
which  runs  through  the  whole  proceedings  and  is  applied  to  the 
indictment,  to  the  proof,  to  the  verdict,"  In  deciding  the  question 
then  under  discussion  in  favor  of  the  proseeution,  Lord  PitmUly 
said  (col.  618)  that  if  anything  were  doubtful  about  tlie  construc- 
tion of  the  oaths  '■  the  presumption  must  be  in  favor  of  innocence. 
.  .  .  We  are  not  to  presume  guilt  because  the  prosecutor  allegca 
giiilt  .  .  .  and  until  guilt  is  estnblisbed,  we  must  hold  the  pr»- 
snmption  to  be  in  favor  of  innocence."  Ijord  Justice  Clerk  said 
(col.  5:!8),  that  if  the  oath  were  doubtful  he  was  hound  "  t»  let  the 
doubt  lean  in  favor  of  the  accused."  None  of  the  other  judge* 
commented  on  this  subject  except  the  single  dissenting  judge. 
Lord  Gillies.  He  said  (col,  504)  in  an  emphatic  passage  ttiat,  to 
be  sure,  he  himself  suspected  that  the  oath  was  as  bad  as  it  was 
contended-  "But,"  he  went  on,  "the  presumption  in  favor  of 
mooceDce  is  not  to  be  redargued  by  mere  suspicion.  .  .  .  The 
public  prosecutor  treats  this  too  lightly.  He  seems  to  think  thai 
the  law  entertains  no  such  presumption  of  innocence.     I  cannot 

I  McKiuley's  case,  33  St.  Tr.  aTS. 

'  The  rtaiter  will  obterve  that  this  Is  said  of  Scoiland  and  not  ol 
KuglaaJ. 
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liateti  to  tliis.  t  conceive  thnt  this  pi-eaumptioii  is  to  be  found  in 
«-very  cnde  of  Inw  which  hits  reaaou  and  religion  and  humanity  for 
a  foundation.  It  in  a  maxim  whicti  ought  lo  be  inscribed  in  indel^ 
ible  characters  iu  the  h<^art  of  ever;  judge  and  juiynian,  and  I  n  ;ia 
happy  to  hear  trora  Lord  Mermand  that  he  is  ioclined  to  give  full 
effect  to  it.'  To  overturn  this  there  should  t>e  legal  evideui^e 
of  guilt,  carrying  home  a  degree  of  couviclion  short  only  ui 
certainty," 

It  will  be  noticed,  as  I  said,  that  this  is  a  Scotch  case,  and  Lord 
Gillies  a.  dissenting  judge.  The  Scotch  law  is  not  thecomiuon  law, 
and  in  Scotch  courts  the  Continental  refinements  about  presump- 
tions are  far  more  familiar  than  in  England.  The  handling  of  t)ie 
matter  in  this  case  is  indeed  very  simple,  and  not  at  all  straini'il. 
but  the  case  is  not  an  authority  in  English  law,  or  at  all  indicative 
of  any  eraphasis.  even  in  the  Scottish  courts,  in  recognizing  the 
presumption  of  innocence. 

The  English  conception  of  the  presumption  of  innocence  haj 
been  expressed  by  a  writer  peculiarly  learned  in  tlie  criminal  law, 
who  had  devoted  much  time  to  the  atudy  and  exposition  of  it,  and, 
as  a  judge,  was  long  engaged  iu  administering  it.  Fitzjaniei 
Stephen,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  •'  General  View  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  of  England,"  published  in  1490.  when  the  nuthor  had  lipfu 
eleven  years  a  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bencli  Division,  says  (p.  IS'i) : 
'■  I  may  mention  the  general  presumption  of  innocence  which, 
though  by  no  means  confined  to  the  criminal  law,  pervades  the 
whole  of  its  administration.  .  .  .  fHere  he  quotes  from  his  '  Di- 
gest of  Evidence '  the  Article  which  is  given  below.]  This  is 
otherwise  stated  by  saying  that  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  the  heiie- 
fit  of  every  reasonable  doubt.  The  word  ■  reasonable  '  is  indefi- 
nite, but  a  rule  is  not  worthless  because  it  is  vague.  Its  reul 
meaning,  and  I  think  its  practical  operation,  is  thnt  it  is  an 
emphatic  caution  against  haste  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  adverse 
to  a  prisoner.  It  may  be  stated  otherwise,  but  not.  I  think,  more 
definitely,  by  saying  that  before  !k  man  is  convicted  of  a  crime 
every  supposition  not  in  itselE  improbable,  which  is  consistent  with 
his  innocence,  ought  to  be  negatived."  In  his  "Digest  of  Evi- 
dence,"  Article  94,  under  the  title  "  Presumption  of  Innocence," 
he  presents    as  its   definition,  this:    "If  the  commission  ot  a 

I  jMl  that  Lorii  Hermanil  is  lepartad  as  saving  ou  this  matter  is  (roL 
499)  thnt  "  Wbere  there  is  a  pnasibility  of  ■  (avurable  cunstruciiou  for  lb« 
Danel,  it  ever  will  receive  effect  from  me," 
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crime  is  directly  in  issue  in  any  proceeding  cnminal  or  civil,  it 
must  be  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  The  burden  of  proving 
that  any  person  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  or  wrongful  act  is  on  the 
person  who  asserts  it."i 

This  mode  of  stating,  or  indicating  the  substance  of  the  presump- 
tion of  innocence  as  applied  in  criminal  proceedings,  is  more  or 
less  found  in  our  own  decisions.  Obviously,  it  is  in  a  very  compact 
form;  and  it  seems  plain  that  such  a  statement  adds  something  to 
the  mere  presumption  of  innocence,  for  that,  pure  and  simple,  says 
nothing  as  to  the  quantity  of  evidence  or  strength  of  persuasion 
needed  to  convict  But  as  it  is  stated  above,  the  rule  includes  two 
things  :  First,  the  presumption ;  and  second,  a  supplementary 
proposition  as  to  the  weight  of  evidence  which  is  required  to  over- 
come it ;  the  whole  doctrine  when  drawn  out  being,  first,  that  a 
person  who  is  charged  with  crime  must  be  proved  guilty;  that, 
according  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  procedure  and  of  legal  reasoning, 
presumitur  pro  reo^  i.  e.,  negante;  so  that  the  accused  stands  innocent 
until  he  is  proved  guilty ;  and,  second,  that  this  proof  of  guilt  must 
displace  all  reasonable  doubt. 

As  regards  the  simple,  just,  unambiguous  rule,  which,  in  requir- 
ing proof,  thus  emphasizes  the  weight  of  evidence  and  the  strength 
of  persuasion  necessary  to  make  it  out  in  a  criminal  case,  this  rulot 
thus  appearing  to  Stephen  to  embody  and  to  be  identified  with  the 
presumption  of  innocence  as  applied  to  criminal  cases,  is  a  very 
ancient  one.  We  read  in  the  Corpus  Juris^  as  far  back  as  the  fourth 
century,  a  direction  which  is  attributed  to  several  emperors  in  suc- 
cession :  *^  Let  all  accusers  understand  that  in  bringing  up  a  matter 
for  judgment  it  must  be  supported  by  fit  witnesses,  vel  apertissimis 
documentis  vel  indiciis  ad  probationem  induhitatis  et  luci  clariorihutt.^ 
This  passage  was  cited  for  the  accused  in  a  Scotch  criminal 
case  of  piracy  in  1705  ;  >  and  scraps  of  it  have  lingered  long  in 
our  own  books ;  as  when  Coke  in  his  Third  Institute,  76,  in  speak- 
ing of  treasons,  says  :  **  There  should  be  a  substantial  proof  in  a 
cause  so  criminal  "s^heteprohaiiones  oportent  esse  luce  clariores;  "  and 

1  This  article  has  a  second  paragraph  which  runs  thus :  "  ITie  harden 
of  proving  that  any  person  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  or  wrongful  act  is 
on  the  person  who  asserts  it,  whether  the  commission  of  sucrh  act  is  or  is 
not  directly  in  issue  in  the  action."  The  doctrine  here  expressed  is  prohar 
bly  not  the  law  in  most  parts  of  this  coantry. 

2  Cod.  iv.  19,  25. 

«  Captain  Green's  case,  14  St  Tr.  1199,  1245. 
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agiUQ,  of  treoaon  and  felony,'  that  the  reason  for  not  allowing 
couusel  to  the  accused  is  timt,  >■  the  testimooiea  and  proofs  of 
offeDce  ought  to  be  bo  clear  and  nianifesl  as  there  can  be  uo  defence 
of  it; "  and  bLUI  ^aln,  bu  xpeaka  of  the  rule  of  law  qao<l  in  crimi- 
tialSiia  prebotionts  dehenl  esse  tiict  ciarwres."  ■ 

This  rule  in  Englaiid  was  tJtc  one  cont^tantlj  pressed  ;  while,  as 
]  have  said,  little  or  no  mention  waa  made,  in  terms,  of  a  presuinp- 
Uon  of  innocence.  Thla  was  the  chief  rule  urged  in  behalf  of 
accused  persona  by  the  great  advocates  in  tbe  last  century  and 
later,  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Lotd  George  Gordon.  Hardy,  Home 
Tooke,  and  others.  MacNally,  in  his  "Treatise  on  Evidence  in 
Crimiual  Cases,"  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  saying  little  of 
a  presumption  of  innocence,  remarks  ;  "  It  may  also  at  this  day  be 
considered  as  a  rule  of  law  that  if  the  jury  entertain  a  reasonable 
doubt  they  should  deliver  the  prisoner." 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  it  further,  for  no  one  doubts  that  in 
one  form  or  aiiother  it  has  alwaya  continued  to  be  a  great  and 
recognized  rule.  It  has,  in  our  inherited  system,  a  peculiariy  im- 
portant function,  that  of  warning  our  untrained  tribunaJ,  tbe  jury, 
against  being  misled  by  suspicion,  conjecture,  and  mere  appeal^ 
ances.  In  saying  that  the  accused  persoD  shall  be  proi'ed  guilty,  it 
says  that  he  shall  not  be  presumed  guilty;  that  lie  sball  be  con- 
victed only  upon  legal  evidence,  not  tried  upon  prejudice:  that 
iie  shall  not  be  made  the  victim  of  the  circumstances  of  suspicion 
which  surround  hira,  the  eSect  of  which  it  is  always  so  difficult  to 
shake  off,  circumstances  which,  if  there  were  no  emphatic  rule  of 
law  upon  the  subject,  would  be  sure  to  operate  heavily  against  him ; 
tbe  circumstances,  «.  g.,  that  after  an  investigation  by  the  grand 
jury  he  has  been  indicted,  imprisoned,  sealed  in  tbe  prisoner's 
dock,  carried  away  handcuffed,  isolated,  watched,  made  an  object 
of  distrust  to  all  that  behold  him.  He  shall  be  convicted,  this  rule 
says,  not  u[)on  any  mei'e  presumption,  any  taking  matters  for 
fjEranted  on  the  strength  of  these  circuinatoiices  of  suspicion :  but 
he  shall  be  proctd  guilty  by  legal  evidence,  and  liy  legal  evidence 
which  is  peculiarly  clear  and  strong  —  clear  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  Tbe  whole  matter  is  summed  up  and  neatly  put  by  Chief 
Justice  Shaw  in  Webster's  case  :  *  "  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
the  prosecutor.  All  the  presumptions  of  law  independent  of  evi- 
dence are  in  favor  of  innocence,  and  every  person  is  presumed  to 

■  Co.  3(1  lust.  29.  137.  ■'  lb.  310. 

■  S  Cusb.  29S,  320. 
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be  ionocent  until  he  ia  prcrved  guilty.     If  upon  such  proof  t 
is  reosaiiable  doubt  remaining,  tlie  accused  is  entitled  to  the  ben* 
of  it  by  an  acquittal  " 

We  observe,  in  this  form  of  statement,  that  the  general  rule  of 
policy  and  aeiiie  requiring  tbat  all  persons  shall  be  sasaroed,  in  the 
abaence  of  evidence,  to  be  free  from  blame,  — appears  id  the  crim- 
inal law,  on  grounds  of  fairness  and  abundant  caution,  in  an  em- 
phatic form,  as  the  presumption  of  innocence,  and  it  ia  ih^re 
coupled  with  a  separate  siMcial  rule  as  to  the  weight  of  evidence 
necessary  h>  make  out  guilt. 

As  to  the  real  nature  of  th«  rule  about  a  presumption  of  intiooeuoe, 
an  important  intimation  is  contained  in  Chief  Justice  Sbaw's 
phrase  that,  "  All  the  preaamptions  of  law  inileptnJenl  of  eiHdtnct 
are  in  favor  of  innocence."  That  appears  to  be  accurate  and 
exact.  The  presumption  is  "  independent  of  evidence,"  being  the 
same  in  all  coses;  and  in  all  operating  indiacriminately,  in  the 
aauie  way,  and  with  equal  force.  On  what  ia  it  founded?  Oh 
the  fact  that  men  in  general  do  not  commit  crime?  Un  nhnl  is 
the  presumption  of  sanity  founded?  On  the  fact  that  men  In  gm- 
eral  are  sane?  Perhaps  su,  as  a  legislative  reason,  so  to  s|>eak.  >ir 
one  of  the  reasons.  But  the  rule  itself  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
grounds  of  it,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  presumption  of  innocence 
or  of  sanity  we  are  talking  of  a  legal  rule  of  presumption,  a  legal 
position,  and  not  of  the  facts  which  are  the  basis  of  it. 

It  ia  important  to  observe  this,  becauae.  by  a  loose  habit  ol 
speech,  the  presumption  is  occasionally  said  to  be,  itself,  evideuoe, 
and  juries  are  told  to  put  it  in  the  scale  and  weigh  it  Greenle»f, 
in  a  single  phrase,  in  the  6rst  volume  of  his  treatise  ou  Evideuoe. 
section  thirty-four,  a  phrase  i-opied  occasionally  into  cases  and  text- 
books, bos  said:  "This  legal  presumption  of  innocence  is  to  b« 
regardeil  by  tlie  jury  in  every  case  aa  matter  of  evidence,  to  ihi? 
benefit  of  which  tlie  party  ia  entitled."  i    Thb  statement  b  coii- 

'  Compare  the  remarks  of  ClilFord,  J.,  ia  TJlienthal's  Tobacco  r.  V.  S.. 
97  D.  S.  837,  267,  whure  an  oiiioion  nuirked  by  verT  Ioobb  thinking  is  {«»- 
phnuing  lome  nusupportad  expreaiious  of  Wharton  on  ETiilenoe.  It  u 
ens/  to  be  misled  by  tho  figure  uf  speech  aliout  taralnj;  (he  scale.  Wbni 
GTeenleaf  |Ev.  iii.  «.  29),  in  comineDtiiig  uu  the  iliCereuce  between  crimi- 
nal and  civil  cue*  as  (o  the  qnanttty  of  l^vidence  required,  after  sa^hif; 
that  in  the  latter  H  is  enough  if  the  evidvnre  prepuuderates.  adds  thai  "  in 
crimiDal  trials,  the  parly  accused  ia  entitled  to  the  beueBt  of  the  l^al  pt*- 
aampiiuD  in  favor  of  inuoceuce,  which  in  doobtful  caae*  ii  always  s« 
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demiied  by  the  editor  of  the  lost  edition  of  Greenleafs  booli;  and 
in  Taylor  on  Evidence,  the  great  English  handbook,  which  fol- 
lowed Cireenleaf's  teit  eloaely,  this  passage  is  omitted,  and  always 
lias  been  omitted.  In  the  latter  part  of  Greenleaf's  Evidence,  Vol- 
ume III.,  which  deals  specifically  with  criminnl  cases,  it  does  not 
apftear.  It  is  denied  also  by  Cliamberlayne,  the  careful  editor  of 
the  works  on  Evidence  of  Best  and  Taylor. 

What  can  such  a  statement  as  tlii^  mean  —  that  the  presumption 
is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence?  Is  it  meant  that  on  grounds  of 
natural  presumption  or  iuference,  innocence  is  ordinarily  fouud  in 
criminal  cases?  As  to  that,  if  one  would  see  the  true  operation  of 
natural  inference,  and  natural  presumption  in  criminal  cases,  and 
■would  appreciate  how  entirely  artificial,  how  purely  a  matt«r  of 
policy  the  whole  rOle  is  which  bids  a  jury  on  the  trial  to  assume 
innocence,  let  him  turn  his  attention  to  the  action  of  courts  at 
other  stages  than  the  tnal.  In  State  v.  Mills,  2  Dev.  421  (lS:iO), 
as  illustratiDg  another  point  then  under  discussion,  the  court 
(Ruffin,  J.)  said:  ■■  After  bill  found,  a  defendant  is  presumed  to 
be  guilty  to  most,  if  not  to  all  purposes,  except  that  of  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  before  a  petit  jury.  This  presumption  is  so  strojig, 
that,  ID  the  case  of  a  capital  felony  the  party  cannot  be  let  to  bail." 
In  Ex  parte  Ryan,  44  Cal.  555  (!872),  a,  party  indicted  tor  attempt- 
ing to  murder  a  policeman  had  been  held  in  the  lower  court  in 
115,000  bail.  On  an  application  to  reduce  the  bail  the  court 
(Wallace,  C  J  }  refused,  faying:  '■  I  am  b^und  to  assume  guilt 
for  the  purposes  of  this  proceeding,  for  certainly  I  have  no  means 
of  determining  his  innocence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  principle  of  law 
that,  except  for  the  purposes  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  before  a 
petit  jury,  the  presumption  of  guilt  arises  against  the  prisoner  on 
finding  the  indictment."  In  the  case  of  In  the  matter  of  Henry 
Alexander,  59  Mo,  308  (1ST5),  a  capital  case,  the  question  was, 
Vfter  repeated  trials  and  disagreementa  of  the  jury,  whether  hail 
ibonld  be  alloued.     The  Constitution  of  Missouri,  it  was  held, 

■to  tnm  the  scale  in  his  faror ;  "  and  that  it  is  a  rule  of  criminal  law  that 
ftthe  guilt  of  the  accused  must  1«  fully  proieil,  aiid  tlisn  goes  on  to  givp  tlio 
Bfenle  about  rensouahle  doubt  —  it  leems  fairly  clear  that  he  ix  Dot  thinking 
l>«f  the  prccnmpCion  of  inuumncre  itielf.as  placed  in  the  wale,  but  rather  uf 
1  the  rnla  raqnirin);  evidence  beyond  a  iiww>nable  iloiiht,  as  being  placed 
E  thore  ;  vd,  of  course,  that  in  not  so  much  putting  evidence  into  one  acftle 
K'^Myiug  what  evideuL'e  ihall  be  put  iutu  the  other.  It  is  (Ai'i  m/i  that 
**tunu  the  scale,"  auil  iu  this  wsy. 

30 
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allowed  bail,  except  **  when  the  proof  was  evident  or  the  pre- 
sumption great/*  In  allowing  it  in  this  case  the  court  (Wag- 
ner, J.)  said  :  *'  The  indictment  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  of 
guilt.  .  .  .  Hence,  in  all  such  cases,  there  must  be  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances which  counteract  or  overcome  this  presumption,  before 
bail  will  ever  be  admissible."  The  same  doctrine  was  held  in 
State  V,  Madison  County  Court,  136  Mo.  323,  in  which  the  court 
(Burgess,  J.)  quotes  with  approval  the  language  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  in  People  y.  Tinker,  19  Cal.  539,  that  "  It  [the 
indictment]  creates  a  presumption  of  guilt  for  all  purposes  except 
the  trial  before  the  petit  jury."  These  cases  are  the  true  ones 
to  ilhistrate  the  operation  of  natural  presumption  and  natural  in- 
ference. Yet,  at  the  trial  all  such  natural  probabilities  are  held 
off ;  the  board  is  swept  clear  of  these,  and  the  accused,  while  kept 
well  guarded,  a  prisoner,  is  yet  to  be  treated  as  if  no  incriminating 
fact  existed.  His  record,  by  a  dead  lift  of  legal  policy,  is  now  pre- 
sented as  clean  and  white.  Whatever  of  wrong  or  guilt  is  to  be 
inscribed  on  it  must  be  the  result  of  legal  evidence  now  presented 
to  the  jury. 

The  effect  of  the  presumption  of  innocence,  so  far  from  being 
that  of  furnishing  to  the  jury  evidence  —  t.  e,,  probative  matter, 
the  basis  of  an  inference  —  is  rather  the  contrary.  It  takes  posses- 
sion of  this  fact,  innocence,  as  not  now  needing  evidence,  as  already 
established  prima  facie,  and  says  :  *'  Take  that  for  granted.  Let 
him  who  denies  it,  go  forward  with  his  evidence."  In  criminal 
cases  if  the  jury  were  not  thus  called  off  from  the  field  of  natural 
inference,  if  they  were  allowed  to  range  there  wherever  mere  reason 
and  human  experience  would  carry  them,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
presumption  of  innocence  would  be  balked.  For  of  the  men  who 
are  actually  brought  up  for  trial,  probably  the  large  majority  are 
guilty.  In  inquiring  lately  of  a  prosecuting  officer  in  Massachu- 
setts for  the  statistics  about  this,  he  replied  that  out  of  every  one 
hundred  persons  indicted  for  crime  in  his  jurisdiction,  twenty  were 
tried  and  acquitted,  twenty  pleaded  guilty,  and  sixty  were  tried 
and  convicted.^    Now  the  presumption  of  innocence  forbids  the 

^  In  England  it  was  neatly  said,  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  learned  and  accu- 
rate lawyer :  **  Law  presumes  that  the  prisoner  is  inn«xrent  until  he  is 
found  guilty,  but  it  were  well  to  wager  four  to  one  that  the  jury  will  be 
satisfied  of  his  guilt.  In  1883  there  were  11,347  persons  found  guilty 
against  2,723  found  not  guilty."  Maitland,  Justice  and  Police.  Macmil 
Ian  &  Co.,  1885. 
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cuusideraLion  of  such  probabilities  as  are  here  suggested  and  hajb 
aimplj  this:  ''U  is  tlie  riglit  of  this  man  to  be  convicted  upon 
legal  evidence  applicable  speciftoally  to  him.  Start  then  with  the 
asHumption  that  he  ta  innocent,  and  adhere  to  it  till  he  is  proved 
guilty.  He  is  indeed  under  grave  suspicion,  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
test  and  fairly  to  weigh  all  the  evidence  against  hira  as  well  as  for 
him.  But  he  is  not  to  suSei'  in  your  luinds  from  these  auspicioos 
or  this  necessity  of  holding  hiui  confined  and  trying  him;  he  is  to 
be  affected  by  nothing  bm  audi  evidence  as  the  law  allows  you  to 
act  upon.  For  the  purposes  of  this  trial  you  raust  take  him  to  be 
an  innooenC  man,  unless  and  until  the  government  establishea 
his  guilt.'' 

It  may  be  asked :  If  then  a  presumption  be  not  evidence,  how 
can  yon  know  when  it  is  overcome  ?  That  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  case.  It  is  the  office  of  a  presumption,  aa  such,  to  fix  the  dut; 
of  going  on  with  argument  or  evidence,  on  a  given  question  ;  and 
is  only  that.  Ae  to  how  much  evidence  is  lo  be  produced,  that  is 
another  matter.  In  criminal  cases  the  rule  is  fixed  that  the  evi- 
dence must  negative  all  reasonable  doubt;  nothing  else  will  make 
a  caae  which  the  defendant  need  meet.  Sometimes  the  presump- 
tion calls  only  for  evidence  enough  to  put  the  question  really  into 
the  case,  to  make  it  really  a  qnestion ;  sometimes  for  a  full  j'rima 
/acie  case.  But  in  no  case  is  there  a  weighing,  a  comparison  of 
probative  quality,  aa  between  evidence  on  one  side  and  a  presump- 
tion on  the  other. 

While  then  it  is  true  that  a  presumption  may  count  aa  evidence, 
and  be  a  substitute  for  evidence,  in  the  senae  that  it  will  make  a 
prima  facie  case  for  him  in  whose  favor  it  operates,  and  whil»  it  is 
true  that  the  facts  on  which  a  presumption  is  grnuoded  may  count 
as  evidence,  the  presuroption  itself,  i.  e..  the  lezal  rule,  conclusion, 
or  position,  cannot  be  evidence.  This  question  was  neatly  and 
accurately  dealt  with  by  the  court  in  Linbon  t:.  Lyman,  49  N.  H. 
So3  (1870).  On  an  iastie  as  to  the  emancipation  of  a  minor,  th« 
jury  were  instructed  "  that  there  waa  a  presumption  that  children 
under  twenty-one  are  not  emancipated;  that  the  pregnmption  waa 
not  conclusive,  and  the  fact  might  be  shown  by  proof  to  be  other- 
wisej  but  that  in  deciding  what  the  fact  was,  the  jury  would  take 
this  presumption  into  account,  as  one  element  of  evidence,  and 
weigh  it  in  coniieclioM  with  itll  the  testimony.''  Doe,  J.,  for  the 
court,  said:  ■'  The  burden  was  on  the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  when 
the  Uiwn  waa  divided,  the  last  dwelling  place  of  Volney  waa  in  tba 
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defendant's  territory.  The  plaintiff  claimed,  that  Volnej,  though 
a  minor,  had,  by  emancipation,  acquired  a  right  to  have  a  home  of 
his  own,  free  from  the  control  of  his  father.  The  emancipation  of 
Volney  was  set  up  as  an  affirmative  and  essential  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff's case ;  and  in  that  view  it  was  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to 
prove  it.  Without  any  evidence,  or  with  evidence  equally  bal- 
anced, on  that  point,  emancipation  would  not  be  proved.  The 
burden  of  proof  was  on  the  plaintiff,  and  this  burden  was  not  sus- 
tained unless  the  plaintiff  proved  it  by  a  preponderance  of  all  the 
evidence  introduced  on  the  subject.  But  it  was  not  necessary  for 
the  plaintiff  to  produce  anything  more  than  the  slightest  prepon- 
derance ;  or  to  produce  a  preponderance  of  anything  but  evidence. 
...  A  legal  presumption  is  a  rule  of  law  —  a  reasonable  prin- 
ciple, or  an  arbitrary  dogma  —  declared  by  the  court.  There  may 
be  a  difficulty  in  weighing  such  a  rule  of  law  as  evidence  of  a  fact, 
or  in  weighing  law  on  one  side  against  fact  on  the  other.  And 
if  the  weight  of  a  rule  of  law  as  evidence  of  a  fact,  or  as 
counterbalancing  the  evidence  of  a  fact,  can  be  comprehended, 
there  are  objections  to  such  a  use  of  it.  ...  A  legal  presumption 
is  not  evidence.  .  .  .  The  presumption  against  the  freedom  of 
minors  was  not  an  element  of  evidence;  could  not  be  weighed  as 
evidence,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  use  could  rightfully  be 
made  of  it  in  the  case.  It  was  put  into  the  scale  with  the  defend- 
ant's evidence,  where  it  would  be  likely  to  mislead  the  jury,  and 
g^ve  the  defendant  a  material  advantage  to  which  he  was  not 
entitled."! 

!  For  a  different,  and,  as  I  must  think,  a  mistaken  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  Barber's  Appeal,  63  Conn.  393,  403,  406  (1893).  In  a  probate 
appeal  involving  the  question  of  testamentary  capacity,  after  a  verdict 
against  the  will,  it  appeared  that  the  charge  of  the  judge  below  was 
objected  to  by  the  proponents  as  "  confusing  and  contradictory."  Among 
other  things  the  judge  had  said  to  the  jury  :  **  If  when  the  whole  matter  is 
before  you  on  the  evidence  given  on  both  sides,  it  is  left  uncertain  whether 
or  not  the  testator  was  of  sound  mind,  then  .  .  .  the  will  should  not  be 
sustained.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  the  balance  of  evidence  may  fluctuate 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  but  the  burden  of  proof  remains  where  it  was 
at  the  outset,  upon  the  advocates  of  the  will,  and,  unless  at  the  close  of 
the  trial  the  balance  is  with  the  advocates  of  the  will,  unless  the  beam  of 
the  scale  tips  down  on  the  side  of  the  advocates  of  the  will,  they  must 
fail."  The  Supreme  Court  (Fenn,  J.)  reversed  the  judgment  l)elow.  and 
in  the  course  of  a  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  exposition  of  the  meaning 
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Upon  the  whole,  theu,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  (he  presuaiption 
of  iiiiiocence,  aa  applied  in  criminal  cases,  is  a  form  of  expression 
which  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  rule  as  to  tbe  n'eight  of 
evidence;  that  it  is  nierel;  one  form  of  phrase  for  what  is  included 
in  the  statement  that  an  accused  pi^rson  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  at 
bis  trial  by  having  been  charged  with  crime  and  held  in  custody, 
or  by  any  mere  inspicions,  however  grave;  bat  is  only  to  be  held 
guilty  when  (he  government  has  ealablihhed  bis  gailt  by  legal  evi- 
dence and  beyond  all  leasonable  doubt:  tb^it  the  presumption  of 
innocence  i»  often  used  as  synonymous  with  this  whole  twofold 
rdle,  thus  drawn  out ;  that  it  is  a  convenient  and  familiar  phrase, 
and  probably  a  useful  one,  when  carefully  explained ;  but  that  it 
has  not  played  any  conspicuous  part  in  the  development  of  our 

and  apvlic&tion  ot  the  term  "  bordon  of  proof,"  the  opinion  Bays :  "  The 
law  presume*  every  person  to  be  so  [□{  sound  mioil]  until  the  oontrarj'  is 
shown,  anil  this  presumption  is  of  probative  force  in  (avor  of  tbe  propo- 
nent* of  the  wID.  ...  In  short  ...  on  the  whole  case  the  question 
wonid  be  whether  the  eviilence  ot  the  contestants  snfflcientlv  prepon- 
derated over  the  rehnctiDt:  and  special  evidence  of  the  proponenls,  includ- 
ing the  evidence  of  the  attenting  witnesses,  to  ovorcome  the  preiiuuiptiuii 
III  sanity  which  constituted  the  pioponent's  prima /acie  case.  In  other 
wonlg,  leaving  the  preaumption  of  sanity  out  of  the  case,  was  there  more 
evidence  ot  insanity  than  of  sanity?  Si  that,  putting  it  again  into  _the 
case  there  nonld  still  be  as  much.  Then  and  then  only  would  the  scale* 
of  JQstice,  lo  which  the  court  below  in  tbe  case  before  us  referred,  be  so 
adjusted,  according  to  law,  that  it  would  l>e  correct  to  say  '  nuless  at  tlie 
close  of  the  trial  the  balance  is  with  the  advocates  of  the  will  they  miut 
faili  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  scales  atanri  evenly  balanced,' "  The  opin- 
ien  does  not  give  its  reasons  for  the  statement  that  the  presumption  has  a 
probative  qnalily,  and  can  be  "  weighed  in  the  scale."  and  the  rsse  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  point  above  diacDBsed ;  so  that  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  tlie  above  cxpoBition  doen  uot  carry  with  it  the  anthority  of  all 
tbe  judges  of  the  court.  For  the  true  liaeia  and  operation  of  this  presnmp- 
uon  aee  Davis  v.  U.  8.,  ISO  U.  S.  469,  4^6  (1895) :  "  If  that  prasnmptiou 
[of  sanity]  were  uot  indulged  the  government  wonid  always  be  under  tbe 
neenisity  of  adducing  affirmative  evidence  uf  the  sanity  of  an  accnsed. 
^BM  a  reqniremeot  of  that  character  woidd  seriously  delay  and  embarrass 
nforcemenl  of  4he  laws  against  crfme,  and  in  most  cases  )«  nnneces- 
Conseqnently  the  law  presumps  that  every  one  charged  nitli  crime 
ind  thus  supplies  in  the  first  instance  the  rngDired  proof  of 
0  commit  crime.  It  antboriies  the  jury  lo  aiumme  at  the  outset 
that  the  accused  is  criminally  responsible  for  his  acts."    Hartao.  J.,  for 
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criraiQal  law  except  aa  ezpresaed  Jii  the  fuller  statemeDt  gitvu 
above.  It  may  be  udded  that  the  phrue  "  preauiuptbn  of  iitii<>' 
ceuce,"  if  used  to  a  jury,  peculiarly  needs  to  be  carefully  explained, 
because  of  the  very  great  ambiguity  connected  with  the  terms 
"  presumptioa,"  ■'  burden  of  proof,"  and  ■'  evidence,"  and  the  w^y 
ill  which  these  abused  expressions  reflect  their  own  ambiguities 
apon  each  other. 


Let  me  return  nan 
necessary  to  uonijider  : 


to  the  c 


»  of  Coffin  «.  V.  S.»  It  will  b« 
le  detail.  It  came  up  from  the  Cir- 
cult  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Indiana,  and  was  a  proceeding 
against  officials  of  a.  nationni  bank  who  were  convii'ted  betow  at 
wilfully  misapplying  funda  of  the  bank,  and  of  other  reUtml 
oflencea.  A  great  number  of  exceptions  were  [&ken  to  the  charge 
given  by  Iha  court  to  the  jury.  All  but  two  of  these  were  '>VPr- 
ruled.  The  principal  exception  waa  against  the  refusal  of  tha 
judge  to  charge  aa  he  was  requested  on  the  subject  of  the  |ir*>. 
auniption  of  innocence,^  lie  hod  been  asked  to  charge  that.  "  Uh 
law  presumes  that  persons  chatted  with  critne  are  inooceiit  until 
Uiey  are  proved  by  competecit  evidence  to  be  guilty.  To  the  Inme-' 
fit  of  this  presumption  the  defendants  are  all  entitled,  and  this  pre- 
sumption stands  as  their  sufficient  protection  unless  it  has  he^n 
removed  by  evidence  proving  their  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt."  The  judge  refused  to  give  this  charge,  but  instmcted  tin 
jury  that  they  could  not  find  the  defendanls  guflly  unless  satisfied 
of  their  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  he  said  :  "  It  you  can 
reconcile  the  evidence  with  any  reasonable  hypothesis  consistent 
with  the  defendant's  innocence,  it  is  your  duty  to  do  so.  In  that 
case  find  defendant  nob  guilty.  And  if,  after  weighing  ail  Mm_ 
proofs,  and  looking  only  to  the  proofs,  you  impartially  nnd'hi 
estly  entertain  the  belief  that  the  defendant  mny  be  innooeut 
the  offences  charged  against  him,  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit 
that  doubt,  and  you  should  acquit  him,"'  lu  various  form* 
judge  went  on  to  explain  what  "  a  reasonable  doubt  "  U,  and  to 
make  very  clear  (he  duty  of  the  jury  an  to  the  weight  of  evidence 
which  they  were  bound  to  require  before  they  could  find  guitt. 

1  IM  U.  S.  433. 

»  The  action  of  ihe  trial  jaJge  is  described  ia  the  opi 
cnort  thai :  "  Whiirt  the  court  rediseil  w  insinicl  u  It 
o(  innocence,  il  inntructnl  (nllv  lu  lo  reawoable  duubt.' 
is  not  quite  exact,  a*  will  be  indicsteil  later. 
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The  Supreme  Coart  held  that  there  was  error  in  refusing  the 
charge  which  was  desired  ou  the  presumption 
while  recognizing  that  no  particular  form  of  words  wi 
in  dealing  with  this  presumption,  they  held  that  the  error  was  not 
niade  good  by  anything  found  in  the  reat  of  the  charge.  The  opiu- 
ioti  of  the  court  was  given  by  Mr.  Justice  White,  and  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  expression  of  dissent.  It  declarea  that  the 
principle  that  there  is  a  preaumptioii  of  innocence  is  "  aiiomatic 
and  elementary,  and  lis  enforcement  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
administration  of  our  criminal  law."  Many  citations  ore  given  to 
show  tliat  there  is  a  presumption  of  iimocence.  The  doctrine  that 
guilt  can  only  be  found  by  the  clearest  evidence  is  quoted  from 
varioas  writers,  and  this  principle  is  referred  to  as  being,  in  the 
language  of  the  court,  one  of  the  "  results  of  this  maxim  "  of  the 
presuniption  of  innocence,  but  no  reason  is  given  for  this  view 
other  than  what  will  be  stated  hereafter.  The  language  of  Lord 
Gillies,  the  dissenting  judge  in  the  Scotch  case  already  referred  to, 
McKinley's  case,  is  cited  at  length,  as  showing,  in  the  phrase  of 
the  opinion,  "how  fully  the  preauTDptioD  of  innocence  had  beea 
evolved  as  a  principle  and  applied  nt  common  law  ;  "  but  it  is  not 
remarked  that  this  is  a  diiiseiiting  opinion,  and  that  the  case  is  a 
Scotch  case,  aud  not  one  at  common  law.  The  opinion  then  goes 
on  to  inquire  whether  the  charge  did  Bubstantiftlly  embody  a  state- 
ment of  the  presumption  of  innocence.  It  is  declared  that  the 
authorities  upon  what  is  a  sufficient  statement  of  tliis  presumption 
are  "few  and  unsatisfactory."  Referring  to  cases  in  Texan,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Alabama,  and  California,  on  one  side  and  the  other  of  the 
question,  to  an  anonymous  article  in  the  Criminal  Law  Magazine. 
and  to  Stephen's  statement  of  the  presumption  of  innocence,  and 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  ChumberUyne,  the  editor  of  Beat,  the  opinion 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  "  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  presumption  of  innocence  and  reasonable  doubt,  as  if  it 
were  an  original  question."  The  question  is  then  put  as  being 
■■  whether  the  two  are  equivalents  of  each  other  ?  "  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  ■■  ascertain  with  iiccuracv  in  what  each  consists."  It  may 
be  TOroarfced,  at  this  point,  that  this  form  of  putting  the  question, 
imputes  a  very  fatuous  confusion  of  ideas  to  those  who  hold  thiit 
the  rule  requiring  [iroof  of  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  em- 
bodies in  it  all  that  the  presumption  of  innocence  really  means. 
They  would  hardly  agree  that  they  are  arguing  that  tlie  pi'eaump- 
Ufitt  of  innocence  and  reasonable  dnubt  are  "equivalents  of  each 
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other ;  "  or  that  the  achievement  of  the  opinion  as  it  is  described  In 
a,  later  case '  in  saying:  '•  The  court  drew  a  distinction  betwecD  the 
preRumptioD  of  innocence  as  one  of  the  instrumeiiU  of  proof,  con- 
tributing to  bring  about  tliat  state  of  case  from  which  reasanable 
doubt  arises,  and  a  condition  of  mind  called  reasonable  doubt  pro- 
duced by  the  evidence."  —  that  this  feal  was  either  one  that  required 
much  pains  to  accomplish  or  one  that  particularly  concerned  their 

Having  thus  started  on  this  interesting  and  important  inquiry 
the  opinion  proceeds:  "  The  presumption  of  innocence  is  a  conclu- 
sion drawn  by  the  law  in  favor  of  the  citizen,  by  virtue  whereof, 
when  brought  to  trial  on  a  criminal  charge  lie  must  be  ocquitti^d 
unless  ha  is  proven  to  be  guilty.  In  other  words,  this  presumptiou 
is  an  instrument  of  proof  created  by  the  law  in  favor  of  one  accused 
whereby  his  innocence  Is  established  until  sufficient  evidence  i« 
introduced  to  overcome  the  proof  which  the  law  hag  crekW- 
Tbis  presumption,  on  the  one  hand,  supplemented  by  any  other 
evidence  he  may  adduce,  and  the  evidence  against  him  on  the 
other,  constitute  the  elements  from  whicli  the  legal  conclusion  of 
his  guilt  or  innocence  is  to  be  drawn."  The  court  tben  quotes  the 
passage  from  Greeiileaf  on  Evidence,*  upon  which  I  have  com- 
mented; a  passage  from  Wills  on  Circumstantial  Evidence,  stating 
that  there  is  such  a  presumption  and  that  it  prevails  "  until  d«- 
stroyed  by  such  an  overpowering  amount  of  legal  evidence  of  guilt 
AS  is  calculated  to  produce  the  opposite  belief ; "  another  from  Best 
on  Presumptions,  simply  saying  that  it  is  preiumpliojurit :  another 
from  an  anonymous  article  In  the  Criminal  Law  Magazine,*  stating 
that  the  presumption  is  ■■  in  the  nature  of  evidence  in  liia  favor, 
and  a  knowledge  of  it  should  be  communicated  to  the  jury."  etc. 
The  opinion  then  goes  on,  *'  The  fact  that  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence is  recognized  as  a  presumption  of  law,  and  is  characterijied 
by  the  civilians  as  presumptio  Juris,  demonstrates  that  it  is  evidence 
iu  favor  of  the  accused;  for  in  all  systems  of  law  legal  presumjH 
tions  are  treated  as  evidence  giving  rise  to  resulting  proof  to  the 
full  eitent  of  their  legal  efficacy.  Concluding  then  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  is  evidence  in  favor  of  the  accused,  intro- 
duced by  the  law  in  his  behalf,  let  us  consider  what  is  rt 

'  Cochnui  r.  U.  8,  1S7  U.  S.  286,  299. 
'  Grit,  Ev.  i.  s.  34. 

'  This  appears  to  hare  been  ae  advaoce  chapter  of  Thompaoo  on  T 
The  [lassage  is  foond  in  that  work,  i.  34B1. 
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doubt."  We  are  then  told  that  reasonable  doubt  is  "  the  conditioa 
of  niiad  produced  by  the  proof  resulting  from  the  evidence  iu  the 
oauae.  It  is  the  result  of  proof,  not  the  proof  itoelf;  whereas  the 
preGumption  of  innocence  is  one  of  the  instruments  of  proof  going 
to  bring  about  the  proof  from  which  rea^onfible  doubt  aiiseB;  thus 
one  is  a  cause,  the  other  an  effect.  To  Ba;  that  the  one  is  the 
pquivalent  of  the  other  is  therefore  to  say  tliat  legal  evidence  can 
be  excluded  from  the  jury,  and  that  such  exclusion  may  be  cured 
by  instructing  tbem  correctly  in  r^-gard  to  tlie  method  by  which 
they  are  required  to  reach  their  concluaiou  upon  the  proof  actually 
before  them.  In  other  words,  that  the  exclusion  of  an  important 
element  of  proof  can  be  justified  by  correctly  inatracting  as  to  the 
proof  admitted."  Farther  on,  the  opinion  says:  "  It  is  clear  that 
the  failure  to  instruct  them  [the  jury]  in  regard  to  what  that  [the 
presumption  of  innocence]  is,  excluded  from  their  minds  a  portion 
of  the  proof  created  by  the  law.  and  which  they  were  bound  to  con- 
sider." And  it  is  added  that  the  judge  below  in  limiting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  jury  "  '  to  the  proofs  and  the  proofs  only '  confined  them 
to  those  matters  which  were  adiuittad  to  tlieir  consideration  by  the 
court,  and  among  these  elements  of  ))roof  the  court  expressly 
refused  to  include  the  presumption  of  innocence  to  which  the 
accused  was  entitled,  and  which  the  court  was  bound  to  extend 

The  following  remarks  are  also  thrown  in  near  the  end  of  the 
discussion  :  "  The  evolution  of  the  principle  of  the  presnmption  of 
innocence,  and  its  resultant,  the  doctrine  of  reasonable  doubt, 
makes  more  apparent  the  correctness  of  these  views,  and  indicates 
the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  one  in  order  that  the  other  may  con- 
tinue to  exist.  While  Roue  and  the  Medittvaliats  taught  that 
wherever  doubt  existed  in  a  criminal  case  acquittal  must  follow, 
the  expounders  of  the  conmion  law  in  their  devotion  to  human  lib- 
erty and  individual  rights  traced  tliis  doctrine  of  doubt  to  its  true 
origin,  the  presumption  of  innocence,  acid  rested  it  upon  this 
enduring  baaii."  It  would  be  instructive  to  know  the  ground  for 
this  statement  as  to  "  the  expounders  of  the  common  law,"  and  the 
establishing  of  this  "enduring  basis."  Unless  the  phrase  refers 
to  an  occasional  loose  dictum  of  a  law  writer  or  judge  in  this  coun- 
try, or  to  »n  occasional  ill-considered  judicial  opinion  here,  I  know 
of  no  ground  for  it 

Such  was  the  decision,  in  Coffin  c  U.  S.,  so  far  aa  relal«s  to  the 
]>oiiit  now  under  consideration,  and  such  the  general  coarse  of  the 
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expositioQ.     It  proceeds,  in  a  word,  on  the  ground  that  the  low) 
court  refused  to  recognize  tlie  jireaumptiou  of  inaucence,  and  thifl 
kept  from  the  jun/  a  piece  of  eviituiice  in  bi^balf  of  the  accused  li 
which  he  was  entitled.      The  immediate  result  of  the  decisiot. 
that  it  helped  lo  delajr  the  puniEliinent  of  persons  well  deserring  U 
as  appeared  when  the  case  c»me  hack  again  after  another  tiial.  g 
when  all  of  "  very  numeroua  gi-ouiida  of  error  "  urged  by  theae  d 
fendanta  were  overruled.'     It  is  interesting  to  ohserre  that,  a 
new  trial,  tlie  uhaj'ge,  bo  far  as  quoted,  dealt  with  the  matt«ra  n 
under  consideration  iu  this  form  (p.  681):  "  The  burden  of  pravioi 
llaughey  and  the  defendants  guilty  as  charged  rests  upon  the  g 
ernment,  and  the  burden  does  not  sljift  from  it      Haughey  and  tl 
defendants  are  presumed  lo  be  innocent  until  their  guilt  in 
and  form  -   .   .  is  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.     To  juhUI 
you  in  returning  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  evidence  should  be  of  ui 
a  oharacter  as  to  overcome  tlsis  presumption  of  innocence  and  tl 
Ralisfy  each  one  of  you  of  the  guilt  o(  Haughey  and  the  defendaR 
as  charged,  to   the  exclusion  of  every  reaaouable  doubt." 
instruction  seems  to  have  raised  no  question.     Except  as  leaving  to 
the  jury  without  explanation  two  phrases  full  of  ambiguity,  namely, 
"presumption  of  innocence"  and  "  evi  deuce  .  .  .  lo  overcome" 
it,  it  seems  not  to  differ  materially  from  the  former  chat^e.    Can  U 
reasonably   be   supiKi»>ed   that   on   such   a  charge   anybody   waul 
imagine  the  presumption  to  be  a  piece  of  evidence,  to  be  placed  i 
the  scales  and  weighed  against  other  evidence?    Such  a  chsrga  ■ 
only  in  form  an  acceptance  of  the  exposition  in  the  former  opinioi 
of  the  Supreme  Court:  it  is  lip  service.' 

That  opinion,  however.  ha.H  had  an  effect  outside  of  the  partit 
lar  case.     Its  somewhat  wider  range  tliau  common,  of  reference  ai 
atlasion.  has  caused  the  in]|)iiting  to  it  of  an  amount  of  leaniii^ 
and  careful   research  tu  which,  when   acrutiuized,  i(  can   Uy  I 
claim:  and,  to  be  quite  just,  it  does  not,  in  fact,  lay  claim  to  I 
But  it  does  lay  claim  to  exactness  of  discrimination,  to  a  searcfala 
and  fundamental  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  questions  id 
Tolved.  and  to  the  character  of  a  leading  and,  iu  a  degree,  a 
disaussion  of  a  peculiarly  vexe<l  and  difficult  subject.     This  olaia 
must  be  disputed.     What  has  been  said  in  the  earlier  pages  of  Uiu 
paper  will  serve  to  show  grounds  for  denying  the  truth  of  th«  chief 
historical  suggestions  of  the  opanion.and  the  validity  of  some  of  iU 

I  Coffin  D.  U.  S.,  163  U  S.  664  (May,  1B96). 

■  See  also  Agnew  i:  V.  S.,  I6S  U.  S.  36,  SI  (Jauuary,  189T). 
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fundamental  conceptions.  Instead  of  settling  anytliiug  outride  of 
the  p&rticular  controversy,  it  leaves  matters  worse  oH  than  before. 
Its  work  of  mischief  umj  be  seen  in  the  use  of  it  in  such  later  caaes 
as  Coohran  i:  V.  S„i  U.  5.  v.  DaviB,»  Agnew  v.   U.  S.,'  {I  do  not 

V  speak  of  ihe  actual  point  decided  in  either  of  these  case^).  awA 
No.  Ca.  (-,  tkanell.'  The  difficulty  with  the  case  is  not  with  the 
actual  decision  —  namely,  that  on  the  point  iu  question  a  new  trhil 
should  be  granted;  that  could  easily  be  agreed  to,  without  any 
serious  difference  as  to  the  principal  matters.  The  trouble  is 
with  the  exposition  and  the  reoaoiis.  Tiie  absence,  therefore,  of 
dissent  in  this  case  may  have  very  little  gigaificance.* 

It  may  readily  be  admitted,  as  the  event  shows,  that  it  would 
have  been  practically  wi><er  on  the  part  of  the  judge  below  to  have 
given  the  charge  as  requested  and  to  have  accompanied  it  with 
such  explanations  as  would  clear  away  ambiguity  and  would  pre- 


1  157  U.  S.  396  (March  as,  1895). 

"  160  U.S.  469.  '   165  U.  S.  36. 

*  ;*  Fad.  Rep.  73*  (W.  D.  No.  Ca.,  Juue,  1896). 

'  That  the  expusitioii  aad  the  reasoniug  hi  Coffin  v.  C.  S.,  IS6  tJ.  S. 
43S.  coast  fur  little  iu  the  mind  of  the  cuart,  may  be  seen  in  Allen  v.  XJ.  S., 
164  U.S.  492,  500(Pec.  189G).  Error  was  assigned  iu  a  refnsal  to  charge 
that  "  where  (here  in  t,  ptohabilitr  of  iiiuoceuce,  there  is  a  reas'>nBliis 
douht  of  guilt."  Iu  overriiliug  ctie  exception,  Che  court  iBrown,  J.|.  after 
remarking  that  in  the  CotRn  case  a  reCuaal  to  rharge  on  the  prosumptiun 
of  innoceace  was  held  uut  tu  be  met  by  a  charge  that  a  conviction  coutil 
not  be  had  unleaa  guilt  wore  shoivu  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  added; 
"  III  the  case  nuder  eouaiiieration,  however,  the  court  had  already  charged 
the  jury  that  they  could  not  fltid  the  defendant  euilty  niilesB  they  were 
laCisHed  from  the  testimony  (hat  the  crime  was  estsbliHhed  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt ;  that  this  meant :  '  First,  that  a  party  slaru  into  a  trial. 
Eliough  accused  by  the  grand  jury  with  the  crime  of  mnrder,  or  any  other 
crime,  with  the  preaumplion  of  innocence  in  his  (aror.  That  stavB  with 
bim  nntil  it  Is  driven  out  of  Che  cose  hy  the  testimoay.  It  is  driven  uut  of 
the  case  wheu  tlie  eyidence  shows  be.vciiul  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
crime  as  charged  has  been  conimittetl,  or  that  a  crime  hu  been  committeil. 
Whenever  the  prciof  shows  beyond  a  reasouable  doubt  the  existence  of  u 
crime,  then  Che  presuniption  of  inuuceiice  cli«ippoan  from  the  cane.  That 
exists  up  to  Che  tinie  chat  it  is  driven  out  in  that  way  hy  proof  to  that 
extent.'  The  court  having  thus  charged  upon  the  i>ul'ject  of  the  presump- 
tion uf  inDDcence  could  not  be  required  co  repeat  t)ie  I'liarge  in  a  separate 
inatrutiion  at  the  rec|Qe9t  uf  the  ilefendaot."    Compare  Agnew  v.  V.  S, 
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vent  the  jury  from  misapplying  the  fltatemeots.  And,  farther  tJ 
that,  it  may  be  true,  as  a  geueral  propoutioii,  that  the  right  shoi: 
b«  maintained  to  have  the  prestiinption  of  inDocence,  Bpeciflcnllj, 
and  by  name,  drawn  to  tlie  attention  of  the  jury.  If  so.  it  should 
also  be  required  that  it  be  defiiiiUtly  and  accurately  eiplained,  ao 
that  it  be  not  rabused  as  if  ia  itself  it  couslituted  a  piece  of  pro- 
bativu  matter  to  be  weighed  against  other  evidence;  and  again,  so 
that  it  be  not  used  in  a  nay  to  prevent  the  jury  fiom  allowing  ail 
evidence  gainst  the  accused  to  have  its  full  natural  effect  all 
throagh  the  case,  as  it  is  put  in.  Certainly  a  specific  declara^oD 
and  explanation  as  to  the  presumption  tif  innocence  iffould  draw 
pointed  attention  to  those  dangers  of  injury  to  the  accused  from 
mere  snspicion,  prejudice,  or  distrust,  and  to  those  other  grounds  _ 
of  policy  which  make  such  judicial  warnings  important. 

Now  what,  exactly,  was  it  that  the  jud{;e  below  said  on  thig  sub*  ^ 
ject?    He  said  something  which,  although  quoted,  is  ni 
upon,  or.  as  it  would  seem,  duly  appreciated  by  the  court,  namely, 
"  If.  therefore,  you  can  reconcile  the  evidence  with  any  reasonable 
bypotliesis  consistent  with   the   defendants'   innocence,  it   is  your 
duty  to  do  60,   and  in   that  caae  find  the  defendants  uot  guilty.  ■ 
And  if,  after  weighing  all   the  proofs,  and  looking  only  to  ttwl 
proofs,  jou  impartially  and   honestly  entertain  the  belief  that  ibtt 
defendaiits  may  be  innocent  of  the  ofience  charged  ugainst  tliera. 
they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  you  should  acquit 
them."    This  language  required  the  jury,  io  considering  the  evi- 
deace,  to  pat  upon  it  the  construction  most  favorable  to  the 
defendants'  innocence.     In  effect  it  said  to  the  jury:  "So  long  ■ 
and  so  far  as  yon   reasonably  can,   hold  them  innocent,   assume.! 
them  innocent,  or,  if  you  please,  presume  them  innocent,  for  tbeM  J 
forms  of  phi-aae  mean  the   same  thing.     l.«t  nothing  but  legal  ] 
evidence  count  against  them,  look  to  the  jiroofs  and  the  proob  I 
only,  and  let  not  the  evidence  or  any  amount  of  evidence  count  ■ 
against  them,  so  loug  as  jou  cau  continue  as  reasonable  e 
think  them  innocent," 

When  the  jndge  below  had  said  that,  in  addition  to  further  elal^ 
orat«  and  confessedly  adequate  instructions  as  to  the  rule  which 
requires  a  weight  of  evidence  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  I  think 
that  it  cannot  truly  be  said,  as  the  opinion  does  say,  that  '■  the 
court  refused  to  instruct  aa  to  the  presumption  of  innocence:" 
and,  again,  that  "  among  these  elements  of  proof  the  court  KB- 
pressly  refused  to  include  the  presumption  of  innooence."  '  ~ 
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the  judge  below  did,  was  to  refuse  to  instruct  in  tlie  purticulat 
form  requested;  and  that  eort  of  refusal  is  not  necessarilj  fatal; 
for,  as  the  court  in  the  Coffin  case  justly  says ;  "  It  is  well  settled 
that  there  is  uo  error  in  refusing  to  charge  precisely  as  requested, 
provided  the  instructioD  actually  given  fairly  covers  and  includes 
the  instruction  asked."  The  whole  question  is,  then,  whethpr 
the  instmction  below  fairly  covers  the  instruction  asked.  The 
instructioD  aabed  was  this :  "  The  law  preaumea  that  persons 
charged  with  crimes  are  innocent  uistil  they  are  proven  by  compe- 
tent evidence  to  be  guilty.  To  the  benefit  of  this  presumption  the 
defendiMits  are  alt  entitled,  and  this  presumption  stands  as  their 
sufficient  protection,  unless  it  has  been  removed  by  evidence  prov- 
ing their  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt."  I  think  that  this 
charge  was.  in  effect,  given  when  the  jury  were  told  that  they  were 
to  reconcile  the  evidence  with  the  supposition  of  the  defendant's 
innocence  if  it  was  reasonably  possible;  to  consider  nothing  but 
the  evidence  and  only  to  find  the  defendants  guilty  when  the 
evidence  proved  it  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  charge  requested  did  not  ask  for  any 
explanation  of  the  presumption  of  innocence,  nor  did  the  charge 
^ven  make  any  explanation  of  it.  As  the  request  for  a  charge  did 
not  say  that  the  presumption  of  inaocenc!e  was  iu  itself  evidence, 
BO  the  charge  given  did  not  deny  that  it  was  evidence.  Why 
the  jury  should  presume  innocence  was  not  stated  in  the  request 
for  a  charge,  and  in  the  charge  as  actually  given  it  was  not  stated 
why  the  jury  shoidd  construe  the  evidence  favorably  to  the  accused 
80  long  as  it  was  reasonably  possible  to  do  so.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  do  it,  in  either  case,  for  in  both  cases  it  wan  a  rule  that  was 
lieing  laid  down  to  the  jury,  and  the  grounds  of  the  rule  were  not 
necessarily  to  be  stated.  In  so  far  as  evidence,  iu  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  was  concerned,  no  qiiestiou  was  made  about  it,  in  the 
talk  about  the  presumption.  If  it  be  thought  true  that  the  fact 
that  men  in  genera!  are  innocent  ia  the  evidential  ground  for  the 
rule  mentioned  iu  the  request,  or  in  the  charge,  it  was  nothing  to 
the  purpose  to  go  into  that;  for  it  is  merely  the  legislative  reason 
for  laying  down  such  a  rule.  I[i  so  far  as  the  facts  ou  which  the 
rule  rests  were  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  or  a  basis  for 
inference  in  the  case,  the  request  draws  no  attention  to  them,  and 
the  mere  omission  to  charge  on  them  is  no  legitimate  ground  of 
*Mej*ion  —  according  to  a  familiar  rule  on  that  subject.  Moi-e- 
over,  in  so  far  as  the  fact  that  men  in  general  are  innocent  is  ■ 
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ground  of  inference  for  the  jury  it  is  one  to  be  taken  notice  of  b;y 
court,  counsel,  and  jury,  without  proof,  and  without  anybody's  mov- 
ing them  thereto.  Certainly  there  was  no  refusal  of  any  request 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  juiy  to  the  fact  that  men  in  general  are 
innocent;  the  refusal  was  one  to  charge  on  the  presumption  of 
innocence  in  the  form  above  stated,  and  that  foim  offered  no  sug- 
gestion whatever  as  to  what  the  true  import  of  the  phrase  is.  The 
accused  then  had  no  cause  of  complaint  that  any  request  of  his 
counsel  was  refused. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter,  the  exposition  in 
the  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  that  phrase.  Let  us  look  at  that. 
It  said  that  the  presumption  of  innocence  is  a  conclusion  drawn  by 
the  law  by  virtue  of  which,  on  a  trial,  the  accused  must  be  ac- 
quitted unless  proved  guilty.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  states  the 
presumption  as  being  a  legal  **  conclusion  "  requiring  exactly  what 
was  fully  set  forth  by  the  trial  judge.  Then  we  are  told  that  the 
presumption  is  an  instrument  of  proof  created  by  law  in  favor  of 
the  accused  whereby  his  innocence  is  established  until  sufficient 
evidence  is  introduced  to  overcome  the  proof  which  the  law  has 
created.  Here  the  presumption  becomes  an  instrument  of  proof 
establishing  innocence,  and  is  itself  proof,  created  by  the  law. 
This  presumption,  it  is  said  again,  supplemented  by  any  other  evi- 
dence the  accused  may  produce,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  evidence 
against  him  on  the  other,  constitute  the  elements  from  which  the 
legal  conclusion  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  to  be  drawn.  Here  the 
presumption,  our  **  conclusion  drawn  by  the  law,''  our  **  instrument 
of  proof,"  our  **  proof  created  by  law,*'  becomes  evidence;  t.  e.y 
probative  matter,  to  be  added  to  the  evidence  of  the  accused,  and 
balanced  against  the  evidence  of  the  government.  How  the  pre- 
sumption can  be  weighed  and  estimated  as  evidence  we  are  not 
told. 

After  some  quotations  the  opinion  then  says  that  the  fact  that 
the  presumption  of  innocence  is  a  presumptio  juris,  demonstrates 
that  it  is  evidence  in  favor  of  the  accused ;  for,  it  is  added,  in  all 
systems  of  law,  legal  presumptions  are  treated  as  evidence  giving 
rise  to  resulting  proof,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  legal  efficacy.  No 
authority  is  given  for  that  statement,  and  no  explanation  of  what 
it  means ;  but  it  is  added:  *' Concluding  then  that  the  presumption 
of  innocence  is  evidence  in  favor  of  the  accused,  introduced  by  the 
law  in  his  behalf,"  etc.,  etc.;  and  then  later,  it  "is  one  of  the 
instruments  of  proof,  going  to  bring  about  the  proof  from  which 
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reaaouable  doubt  arises."  Again,  the  exeluaioo  of  it  is  called 
excludiug  "legal  evidence,' excluding  "  an  ini]X)rtant  element  of 
proof,"  excluding  "  a  portion  of  tlie  jiroot  created  bj  law." 

To  sum  it  up,  the  substance  of  nil  this  is.  as  I  have  sikid  before, 
that  the  presumption  of  innocence  ii  a  piece  uf  euirlem-e,  a  pari  of 
the  prnnf,  —  i.  r,,  a,  thing  to  be  weighed  as  having  probative  quality. 
And  the  grounds  for  saying  it  are :  (1)  The  authority  of  the  plirase 
in  Greenleaf's  Evidence,  to  which  1  have  referred;  (2)  A  girailar 
phrase  in  an  article  in  the  Criminal  Law  Magazine,  that  it  *'  h  iu 
the  nature  of  evidetkce  ;  "  Ui  which  are  added  (3)  a  statement  in 
another  text-book  (VVill^'  Cii'Cumatantial  Evidence)  that  tlie  pre- 
Biimption  must  prevail  till  destroyed  by  such  an  overpowering 
amount  of  legal  evidejice  of  guilt  .is  is  ca)culat«d  to  produce  the 
opposite  belief;  and  (1)  h  statement  in  Beat  on  Presumptions  that 
it  is  preauinplinjurU.  This  is  the  authority,  and  it  is  slight  indeed. 
And  the  opinioo  ailds  a  strange,  unsupported  assertion  that  the 
recognition  of  the  presumption  of  innocence  as  a  presumption  of 
law  (pretumptio  Juris)  demonstrates  it  to  be  evidence,  and  that  In  all 
systems  of  law  legal  presuraptiona  of  law  are  treated  as  evidence. 
It  is  easy  to  make  such  an  assertion  and  to  leave  the  matter  there. 
Uut  as  oue  who  has  long  and  attentively  studied  the  subject  of  pre- 
sumptions, 1  can  only  say  chat  I  know  of  nothing  to  support  it  in 
any  sense  which  tends  to  sustain  the  reasoning  of  the  opinion  As 
against  such  an  utterance  I  will  merely  (]Uot«  the  statement  of  one 
of  the  mo.'it  thoughtful  writers  on  this  subject :  *  "  Legal  or  artificial 
presumptions  cannot  be  a  species  of  indirect  evidence.  A  fact  to 
which  a  legal  presumption  will  apply,  may  be  established  either  by 
direct  or  indirect  evidence;  but  legal  presumptions  themselves  can- 
not be  a  subdivision  of  evidence,  much  less  of  a  particular  kind  of 
evidence," 

What  appears  to  be  true  may  be  stated  tlius  :  — 

1.  A  presumption  o[ierate8  to  relieve  the  party  in  whose  favor  it 
works  from  going  forward  in  arguttient  or  evidence. 

2.  It  serves  therefore  the  purposes  of  a  prima  facie  case,  and  in 
that  sense  it  is,  temporarily,  the  substitute  or  equivalent  for 
evidence. 

.1.  It  serves  this  purpose  imtil  the  adversary  has  gone  forward 
with  his  evidence.  How  much  evidence  shall  be  required  from  the 
a  iversary  to  meet  the  presumption,  or.  as  it  is  variously  expressed, 
or  destroy  it,  is  delennined  by  no  fixed  role.  It  may 
>  G  Law  Maguiiiie.  Mt,  369 ;  lu/ntt,  539. 
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be  merely  enough  to  make  it  reasonable  to  require  the  other  side 
to  answer ;  it  may  be  enough  to  make  out  a  full  prima  facie  case, 
and  it  may  be  a  gi'eat  weight  of  evidence,  excluding  all  reasona- 
ble doubt. 

4.  A  mere  presumption  involves  no  rule  as  to  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence necessary  to  meet  it.  When  a  presumption  is  called  a  strong 
one,  like  the  presumption  of  legitimacy,  it  means  that  it  is  accom- 
panied by  another  rule  relating  to  the  weight  of  evidence  to  be 
brought  in  by  him  against  whom  it  operates. 

5.  A  presumption  itself  contributes  no  evidence,  and  has  no  pro- 
bative quality.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  presumption  will  tip 
the  scale  when  the  evidence  is  balanced.  But,  in  truth,  nothing 
tips  the  scale  but  evidence,  and  a  presumption  —  being  a  legal  rule 
or  a  legal  conclusion — is  not  evidence.  It  may  represent  and 
spring  from  certain  evidential  facts;  and  these  facts  may  be  put  in 
the  scale.  But  that  is  not  putting  in  the  presumption  itself.  A 
presumption  may  be  called  **  an  instrument  of  proof,"  in  the  sense 
that  it  determines  from  whom  evidence  shall  come,  and  it  may  be 
called  something  **  in  the  nature  of  evidence,*'  for  the  same  rea- 
son; or  it  may  be  called  a  substitute  for  evidence,  and  even  **  evi- 
dence "  —  in  the  sense  that  it  counts  at  the  outset,  for  evidence 
enough  to  make  a  prima  facie  case.  But  the  moment  these  concep- 
tions give  way  to  the  perfectly  distinct  notion  of  evidence  proper 
— t.  e.f  probative  matter,  which  may  be  a  basis  of  inference,  some- 
thing capable  of  being  weighed  in  the  scales  of  reason  and  com- 
pared and  estimated  with  other  matter  of  the  probative  sort  —  so 
that  we  get  to  treating  the  presumption  of  innocence  or  any  other 
presumption,  as  being  evidence  in  this  its  true  sense,  then  we  have 
wandered  into  the  region  of  shadows  and  phantoms. 
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ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LEGAL  INTERPRETATION,  WITH 
REFERENCE  ESPECIALLY  TO  THE  INTERPRETATION 
OF  WILLS. 

Bt  F.  Vauohan  Hawkins,  Esq. 
[From  the  Juridical  Society  Papers,  ii.  298.] 

In  bringing  the  subject  of  the  present  paper  under  the  notice  of 
this  Society,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  by  the  Principles  of 
Interpretation  I  mean  the  theoretical,  rather  than  the  practical, 
principles:  the  principles  of  the  Science  rather  than  of  the  Art. 
There  is  obviously  both  a  science  and  an  art  of  Interpretation. 
The  business  of  th4  art  is  to  collect  and  furnish  practical  rules  and 
maxims  for  performing  the  prbcess  of  Interpretation,  in  relation  to 
this  or  that  class  of  writings  upon  which  it  may  have  to  be  exer- 
cised. The  business  of  the  science  is  to  analyze  the  nature  of  the 
process  itself  of  Interpretation,  and  to  discover,  by  a  deductive 
method,  the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  and  in  conformity  with 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  art  are  or  ought  to  be  regulated.  It 
is  the  latter  function  with  which  the  following  observations  are 
concerned;  and  although  I  cannot  hope  to  convey  a  complete 
sketch  of  the  theory  of  Interpretation  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper,  I  may  be  able  to  lay  a  foundation  on  which  such  a  theory 
may  be  built. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  the 
scientific  study  of  Interpretation  as  a  branch  of  law;  but  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find,  when  one*s  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject, 
how  completely  it  has  been  broken  up  into  separate  divisions,  how 
little  light  one  part  of  the  subject  has  been  allowed  to  throw  upon 
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any  other,  and  how  an  entirely  distinct  art  has  grown  up  for  the 
interpretation  of  each  of  the  different  classes  of  documents  which 
most  frequently  require  it,  all  applying  unconsciously  the  same 
principles,  but  each  refusing  to  acknowledge  its  obligations  to  the 
rest.  Jurisprudence  itself  is  defined  by  Heineccius  to  be  the  art 
of  interpreting  the  laws :  **  habitus  practiciis  leges  recte  interpretandi, 
applicandique  rite  speciebus  quibiLsvis  obvenientUms.'*  ^  Treaties, 
contracts,  statutes,  deeds,  and  wills  —  each  of  these  kinds  of  writ- 
ings —  have  developed  a  separate  set  of  axioms  and  canons  of  con- 
struction, while  taken  together  they  present  an  immense  mass  of 
materials  for  constructing  the  science  of  interpretation,  which  has 
been  so  imperfectly  studied  in  comparison  with  the  art.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  English  law  of  the  interpretation  of  wills,  of  which 
my  thesis  makes  especial  mention.  The  art  of  interpretation  has 
here  been  carried  to  no  inconsiderable  perfection,  and  a  remarkable 
uniformity  of  decision,  even  in  the  most  perplexing  cases,  is  in 
practice  attained.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  branch  of  the  law  almost 
impossible  to  systematize  in  its  present  state,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  principles  which  have  to  be  applied,  and  which  are  practically 
understood  and  acted  on  with  tolerable  correctness,  have  never 
been  clearly  laid  down  and  exhibited  in  their  relation  to  each  other, 
but  are  enunciated  in  so  many  ways,  with  more  or  less  incomplete- 
ness,  and  with  such  varying  but  always  imperfect  modes  of  expres- 
sion, that  the  interpretation  of  an  obscure  will  generally  gives  rise 
to  an  apparent  conflict  of  opposing  principles  on  the  most  elemen- 
tary questions  of  the  science  of  interpretation,  and  judges  in  deliv- 
ering their  opinions  frequently  think  it  necessary  to  examine  afresh 
into  the  truth  of  the  most  fundamental  axioms,  and  even  come  to 
seemingly  opposite  conclusions  upon  them.  The  practical  result 
is  that  the  ratio  decidendi  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  or  to 
express  succinctly,  and  this  branch  of  the  law  presents  an  aggregate 
of  something  like  twenty  thousand  cases  capable  of  being  cited  as 
authorities,  the  number  increasing  annually  by  hundreds,  and  the 
bulk  of  cases  individually  increasing  rather'  than  diminishing :  a 
state  of  things  which  might,  I  venture  to  think,  be  materially 
altered  by  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
process  involved  in  the  interpretation  of  a  will,  of  the  methods 
employed  in  it,  and  of  the  limits  which  bound  it. 

The  system  of  intei'pretation  which  comes  nearest  to  a  scientific 
system  is  that  of  the  Civil  Law,  based  on  the  Roman  Law  ;  and  it 

^  Elementa  Juris  Civilis,  sec.  26. 
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is  advi^ble  to  a&y  a  few  worda  in  passing  on  the  reasoua  which,  in 
my  upiuioii.  prevent  tlint  system  from  beio};  a  convenient  basis  on 
whipli  to  grounil  the  analytical  con  side  ratioti  of  the  subject  on 
which  I  am  about  to  euter.  The  Civil  Law  ByBlem  of  luterpreta- 
tion  is  derived  almost  entirelj  from  the  methods  used  in  the  iiiler- 
pretation  of  Roman  writleo  laws.  Now.  the  interpretation  of  Uws 
in  the  Roman  system  of  jiiriaprudence  is,  I  need  hardly  mention 
in  tliis  Society,  highly  peculiar.  Tliat  system  extended  t)ie  limita 
of  logical  or  inferential  Interpretation  in  a  way  certainly  not  ap- 
plicable to  any  oilier  class  of  legal  documents  than  laws,  and  not 
to  laws  even,  under  a  judicial  system  of  a  different  Itiod  from  the 
Roman.  The  controversy  between  the  Sahinians  and  rroculeiaiis, 
between  the  logical  and  gramniatical  school  of  interpreters,  may 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be,  and  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  being, 
identical  witli  tliat  which  may  be  called  the  fundamental  antithesis 
in  legal  interpretation  generally— the  opposition  between  inten- 
lion  and  expres-Mon,  between  the  Eetter  and  the  spirit;  but  it  is 
in  reality  something  more  than  this,  it  is  a  constitutional  rather 
than  a  legal  problem,  and  resolves  itself  into  the  consideration 
of  the  proper  line  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  between  the  furio- 
lions  of  the  legislator  and  the  judge.  That  the  rules  and  maxims 
derived  from  the  interpretation  of  Roman  laws  are  not  applicable 
to  legal  documents  generally,  is  forcibly  shown  by  the  remark  of 
Savigny,'  who  says  that  the  eicellence  of  a  Roman  law  lay  in  its 
being  neither  too  plain  nor  too  obscure,  but  ex]^ressed  in  a  sort  of 
middling  obscurity.  "An/  ei'ien  nc/imalen  Raume  iixUlelmSiHiigen 
Dunttlheil,"  a  phrase  which  sounds  ironical,  and  is  manifestly 
appropriate  only  to  writings  which,  like  Roman  Itws,  and  perhaps 
the  sayings  of  some  phi  logo  phers,  are  made  avowedly  with  a  view 
to  1)eing  intei-preted,  and  not  to  legal  writings  in  generul,  vrbich,  it 
will  be  admitted  on  nil  liands,  ought  to  be  so  plain  as  not  to  require 
interpretation.  Hence  the  Civil  Law  distinctions  of  literal,  mixed, 
and  rational,  restrictive,  and  est«nsive  int«rpretalion.  and  the  like, 
are.  I  think,  too  special  to  be  taken  fts  the  framework  of  an  analysis 
of  interpretation  generally,  although  some  of  the  problems  in  the 
subject  have  never  been  better  discussed  [than]  by  the  Roman  law- 
yers, and  such  passages  as  the  well-known  one  in  the  Coeciua,' end- 
ing with  the  words,"  Qtia:  raiffiiur  ealuiiT  Votunliu:  quan  taekit 
nobu  inttUigi  pntsct,   rtrbU  omnino   non    iilertmur;   quia  non  pottit, 

I  SysT.  Jet  i'ui.  Ram.  Rtfhii.  see.  M. 
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verba  reperla  sunt,   non  tjutr   iiii/jtiliieiil,  >fii   ijuie   indicarent    >;o/un*| 
taifin.^'  will  always  supply  a  terse  and  striking  quotation  to  t 
liberally  disposed  interpreter  of  writings  of  whatever  kind. 

It  would,  bowersr,  be  unjust  to  omit  that  tlie  importance  of  thafl 
interpretation  of  treaties  in  iister national  law  has  caused  t 
attention  to  be  given  It  by  writei'a  on  tbat  aubjuot  -,  and  the  chapter 
ou  Inberpi-etutii^n  in  Rutherforth'a  Commentaries  ou  Grotius.  as 
an  analysis  of  the  aountruction  of  language,  and  the  chapter  on 
the  Interpretation  of  Treaties  in  Vattel.  as  a  collection  of  practical 
masiins,  are  more  satisfactov;  perhaps  than  anything  of  a  ainnlar 
nature  to  be  found  elsewhere.  But  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  subject  la  best  approached  from  first  principles 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider  what  is  the  object  and  tlie  real|| 
nature  of  the  process  of  legal  interpretation,  by  which  I  menn 
interpretation  of  any  document  of  a  legal  nature,  as  a  law.  a  treaty,! 
a  contract  in  writing,  a  deed,  or  a  will- 
It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  distinguish  that  which  take* 
place  in  the  interpretation  of  a  legnl  writing,  such  as  1  hav 
tioiied,  fi'om  that  which  takes  place  in  the  inlerpretation  of  writt«H 
language  in  the  most  general  form.  In  the  latter  case  the  objmt 
is  a  single  one  — to  ascertain  the  meaning  or  inlenlion 
wiiter — to  discover  what  were  the  ideas  existing  in  his 
which  he  desired  and  endeavored  to  convey  to  us.  "  Inlerprelati9 
eil  entleplia  menlls  f r  gignis  nmriiiit  probiibilibuii,"  is  the  d^nition  of 
Grotius.  It  is  a  collecting  of  the  intent  from  the  most  probabt*  ' 
signs  or  marks.  The  intent  of  the  writer,  the  ideas  existing  ii 
mind,  cannot  be  known  to  us  with  certainty  -.  we  can  only  wicertain 
them  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  probability  from  ontward  marka 
or  signs.  The  language  used  is  one  set  of  marks  or  signs,  whose 
office  it  is  to  convey  the  writer's  meaning;  but  interpretation,  in 
its  most  general  form,  is  not  restricted  to  the  consideration  of  llw  ' 
single  set  of  rigna  which  language  is.  still  less  is  it  debarred  from  ' 
giving  to  those  signs  any  mefining.  however  discovered,  which  may 
accord  with  the  possible  or  probable  intention  of  the  writer.  To 
collect  the  intent  \n  the  sole  object  of  inijuiry ;  and  the  language. 
the  written  expressioii.  is  valuable  only  as  a  mark  or  sign  of  intent, 
a  medium  through  which  it  may  be  collected. 

In  the  interpretation  of  a  legal  document,  however,  we  have  n 
indeed  a  different,  but  an  additional,  object  of  inqniry.     We  dnirt  \ 
not  solely  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  intention  or  meaning  of   ] 
the  writer  or  writers,  but  also  to  see  that  that  intention  or  meaning   ] 
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lias  lieen  eipressed  in  such  a  waj  as  to  give  it  legal  effect  and 
valiility;  we  desire,  in  short,  to  know  what  the  writer  meant  by 
till'  language  he  lias  used,  and  also  to  sea  that  the  language  used 
All fficie ally  espresiwa  that  meiining-  The  legal  act,  bo  to  spealt.  is 
made  up  of  two  elements,  — an  internal  and  external  i>iie  :  it  orig- 
iimtes  in  intention,  and  is  perfected  by  espreaaiou.  liiUiition  ia 
the  f  jiidaniental  and  necessary  biii^ia  of  the  legal  effect  of  the 
writing  ;  oxpreMioii  is  the  outward  formality  annexed  by  the  law, 
both  as  a  condition  proper  to  ensure  due  deliberatioa  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  which  is  to  operate  by  force  of  law,  and  also  as  a 
means  of  securing  that  the  act  itself  shall  be  properly  evidenced 
and  authenticated.  The  law,  X  say.  requires  a  sufficient,  not  a  per- 
fect, written  expression.  This  question  will  have  presently  to  be 
considered  more  in  detail ;  for  the  present  I  assume  it  to  be  so. 
To  the  general  object  of  inquiry,  therefore,  in  all  interpretation, 
tlie  collecting  of  the  intent,  there  is  superadded,  in  the  iaterpreta- 
tioii  of  a  legal  writing,  the  further  object  of  seeing  that  there  ia  a 
eufficieiit  expression  of  the  intent  contained  in  the  writing  before 
us.  The  language  or  written  expression  is  therefore  valuable  in  a 
twofold  sense.  Towards  the  collecting  of  the  intent  it  is,  as  before, 
valuable  m  a  mark  or  sign,  though  not  necessarily  the  only,  or 
even  chief,  mark  or  sign,  but  it  may  be  one  among  many;  it  is, 
secondly,  valuable  in  and  by  itself,  ns  a  condition  of  legal  validity, 
essential  to  give  effect  to  the  intention.  To  interpret  a  legal 
writing  is,  therefore,  Krst  tn  collect  the  intent,  to  discover  the 
writer's  meaning;  secondly,  to  asoertain  that  that  meaning  is 
expressed  sufficiently. 

But  is  it  indet'd  true  that  the  object  of  inquiry  is  to  discover 
what  the  writer  meant?  Tliere  are  not  wanting  great  authorities, 
who  use  language,  and  that  habitually  and  emphotically,  which, 
taken  in  its  natural  sense,  would  imply  that  Ilie  writer's  meaning 
was  not  the  object  of  Inquiry  ;  which  would  resolve  interpretation 
into  nothing  more  than  an  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  words. 
I>ord  Denman,  for  inatonoe,  in  Rictniaii  i'.  Carstairs,'  says  :  "  The 
question  in  this  and  other  eases  of  constnietion  of  written  instru- 
ments, is,  not  what  was  the  intention  of  the  parties :  but  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  words  they  have  used."  Lord  Wensleydale  in 
very  many  cases  has  used  the  same  language.  In  Doe  i:  Gwillito,' 
he  says,  "  In  expounding  a  will,  the  court  is  to  ascertain,  not  what 

1  A  R.  £  Alt.  663. 
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the  testator  actually  intended,  as  contradistinguished  from  what 
his  words  express,  hut  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  has 
used."  By  the  phrase  here  used,  ^^  what  the  testator  actually  in- 
tended," is  of  course  meant,  what  he  intended,  and  endeavored 
to  accomplish,  —  in  short,  what  he  meant  by  the  language  used,  in 
opposition  to  the  meaning  of  the  language,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
are  very  different  things.  I  remark  this  merely  because  the  word 
intend  is  perhaps  slightly  ambiguous,  and  might  be  used  to  mean 
something  which  a  person  had  in  his  mind,  but  neither  did  nor 
endeavored  to  do.  Throughout  this  paper  I  use  the  words,  the 
writer's  intention,  to  denote  that  which  he  desired  and  endeavored 
to  express,  although  he  may  not,  in  fact,  have  succeeded  in  prop- 
erly expressing  it;  in  short,  I  use  it  as  synonymous  with  that  which 
the  writer  meant  by  the  language  used,  or,  yet  more  shortly,  the 
writer's  meaning.  Again,  in  Grey  v,  Pearson,^  Lord  Wensleydale 
says,  *^The  will  must  be  in  writing;  and  the  only  question  is, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  that  writing."  Lastly, 
Sir  James  Wigram,  in  his  treatise  on  Extrinsic  Evidence,  of 
which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  lays  down  the  proposition 
at  the  outset  of  his  book,  with  perfect  distinctness.  "  The  ques- 
tion," says  he,^  **  in  expounding  a  will,  is  not  —  what  the  testator 
meant,  but  simply  —  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  words ;  **  and  his 
discussion  of  the  admissibility  or  inadmissibility  of  the  various 
kinds  of  extrinsic  evidence  in  aid  of  the  exposition  of  a  will,  is 
based  entirely  on  this  supposed  principle.  There  appears  to  me  to 
be  in  this  maxim  a  fallacy  of  no  small  importance  ;  and  I  conceive 
it  to  be  impossible  rightly  to  apprehend  the  true  nature  of  the 
process  of  interpretation  without  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  subjects  of  inquiry :  what  the  writer  meant, 
and  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  words.  To  understand  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  enter,  to  some  slight  extent,  on  the  consideration  of 
the  theory  of  language. 

We  have  seen  that  the  interpretation  of  a  legal  writing  is  a  col- 
lecting of  the  intent  —  of  what  the  writer  meant,  that  is  —  from 
the  marks  or  signs  used,  accompanied  with  an  inquiry  Into  the 
existence  of  the  other  essential  element  of  a  sufficient  written  ex- 
pression. Tlie  instrument  of  written  expression  is  language;  — 
one  particular  set  of  marks  or  signs,  that  is,  of  which  the  pecul- 
iarity is,  that  a  portion  of  mankind  have  agi'eed  beforehand  to  use 

1  6  H.  L.  Cases.  106. 
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them  according  to  certaiu  definite  signi filiations,  wliicii  aigiiifiua- 
tions  are  known  Co  the  tnterpi-eCer,  and  coti^tUiitv  the  meaning  o£ 
the  words.  The  perHOU  using  the  language  may  or  may  not  have 
used  it  with  the  signiflcatlon  thus  attached  tu  it  by  general  ugree- 
ment;  in  other  words,  the  meaning  of  the  writer  may  or  may  not 
coincide  with  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is,  ID  theory  at  all  events,  a  fixed  one ;  it  is  indepoudent  of 
the  writer,  and  capable  of  being  known  by  the  interpreter,  not, 
like  the  writer's  intent,  with  a  greater  or  lesa  degree  of  probability, 
but  with  certainty.  Now,  Uie  result  and  the  object  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  convention  of  language,  of  the  use  of  one  set  of  signs 
with  definite  significations  attached  to  them,  is  to  ^ve  a  speclul 
form  to  the  process  of  interpretation ;  to  reduce  interpretation 
generally  from  the  indefinite  office  of  collecting  the  intent  from  all 
available  marks  itr  signs  of  it,  to  the  simpler  and  almost  mechanical 
operation  of  giving  lo  one  set  of  signs  their  previously  known 
meaning;  and  to  reduce  the  interpretation  of  a  legal  writing  from 
the  twofold  process  of  collecting  the  Intent,  and  seeing  Chat  it  be 
Bufficientty  expressed,  to  the  aingle  operation  just  now  mentioned, 
which  includes  l>otb  inquiries  ;  for  it  is  manifest,  that  if  the  intent 
can  be  collected  from  the  single  set  of  signs  of  which  language 
oonsists,  by  giving  to  those  signs  their  proper  meaning,  there  must 
be  not  merely  a  aulficient,  bub  a  perfect,  written  espressioii:  the 
meaning  of  the  words  wholly  coincides  with  the  intention  of  the 
writer.  The  simplification  thus  effected  in  interpretation  gener- 
ally, is  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  would  take  place,  if  two 
persons,  ignorant  of  eaeli  other's  language,  having  endeavored  in 
the  first  instance  lo  coramunicate  by  means  of  signs  and  gestures, 
were  suddenly  furnished  with  a  perfect  code  of  signals,  and  able  to 
use  them.  In  the  first  caae,  he  who  sought  to  discover  the  other's 
meaning  was  obliged  to  keep  that  meaning  in  view  at  every  step, 
and  to  travel  continually  from  the  signs  to  the  supposed  intention, 
and  Bice  versa,  guessing  at  the  meaning  of  the  signs  from  what  he 
conjectured  to  be  the  intent,  and  conjectnring  the  intent  from  the 
probable  meaning  of  the  signs.  By  the  use  of  the  signals  he  would 
be  relieved  at  once  from  the  neces.<ity  of  keeping  the  intention  in 
view  during  any  but  the  first  and  last  steps  of  the  propess  of  Inter- 
pretation; starting  with  the  assumption  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  other  to  use  the  signals  according  to  the  signification  be- 
longing to  them  in  the  code,  he  would  proceed  to  ascertain  tbtt 
eigniftcation  with  entire  ceitainty  from  the  signal-book,  and  having 
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done  so,  and  finding  the  meatjing  intelligible,  he  would  coaaider 
his  oiiginal  aSBumplion  to  be  confirmed  atid  ruaed  la  so  high  a 
degree  of  probabilit;  as  to  be  beyond  further  questiou,  and  would 
conclude  with  reiiaon  that  the  meaning  of  the  eiguals  coiuoided 
with  the  meaning  of  tlie  signaller,  which  ktier  }iad  been  through- 
out the  nltimitte,  though  not  the  iinmi^diate,  object  of  his  inquiry. 

Supposing,  thecefiiK,  languaj^e  lo  be  a  perfect  code  of  sigiiala, 
and.  moreover,  to  be  used  with  perfect  accuracy,  so  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  the  meaning,  that  is,  obtained  b;  giving  to  the 
language  used  its  known  and  definite  signification,  was 
plain,  and  intt^lliglble,  and   appropriate  to  the  circumstancea 
which  it  referred,  or  to  wliich  it  bad  to  be  applied,  it  would 
correct  to  saj,  that  the  object  of  inquiry  in  the  interpretation  of  a' 
legal  writing  was  answered  bj  ascertaining  nierel;  the  meaning  of 
the  words;  not  because  the  meniiing  of  the  words  whs  the  ultiinato 
or  real  object  of  inquiry,  but  because  the  menciiiig  of  the  writor, 
which  is  the  real  object,  would  be  thereby  ascertained  to  ao  liigh 
degree  of  probability,  that  expediency  would  not  allow  it  to  to| 
questioned  by  the  admissiou  of  further  evidence,  or  the  tnquity 
after  intention  to  be  prosecuted  further.     It  would  not  be 
Bay,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Sir  James  Wigram.  that  the 
question  was,  not  what  the  writer  meant,  but  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  hia  wordi):  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  the  meaning  of  his 
words  was  so  strong  a  proof  of  what  the  writer  meant,  that  Iha 
two  must  conclusively  be  takon  as  identical.     In  other  words,  in- 
terpretation would  be  inadmissible.     That  where  the  meaning  oJ 
the  words  ia  plain,  it  is  not  allowable  to  question  its  being  Ul» 
meaning  of  the  writer,  b  a  fundamental  maxim  of  all  systeiDS  flCi 
inteipretation.      Ubi   in   vfrbi»  nulla  ambig'ulas.   ibi  nulla  ocevrritfi 
Eolufitntin   quteilio,   aays   the   Digest.      -Vm.   ticel    inlerpitlari 
iulerprilacione  non  tgeni,  is  the  maiini  of  Vattel.     If.  therefore. 
dictum,  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  the  only  qucation  to 
considered,  be  taken  merely  as  a  form  of  stating  tliis  maxim 
far  it  is  practically  harmless,  although  Iheoretioaily  inowreet ; 
its  applicability  ceases  the  moment  a.  difficulty  arises:  the  momeiit,i 
in  short,  that  interpretation,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  wordtj 
b^ns  at  all. 

For  what  is  it  that  gives  rise  to  all  questions  of  interpretationl 
Is  it  not  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  fails  to  express  the 
inc  of  the  writer?     The  meaning  of  the  words,  tlieir  know 
definite  signification,   i*  ascertained  ;   it    ['roves  to  be  not   pli 
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not  intelligible,  not  iippropriate  to  surrounding  facts  aud  circum- 
Ktaiices.  WliBt  u  the  result'/  MmiiFi^iitly  the  preauiiiptimi  tliat 
tlie  meaning  of  the  wonia  was  the  meaning  of  the  writer  is  re- 
bulterf;  it  becomes  neoesaiiry  to  Beek  further  for  that  nienuing. 
Interpi'etatioii  is  brouglit  buck  from  the  special  forui  wliiuh  it  had 
asBumed  through  the  iutro(lui;tL<ja  of  the  convention  of  IniigiiAge, 
and  becomes  again  what  it  was  before,  namely,  a  double  iu<|uii'y  ; 
a  collecting  of  the  intent  from  all  available  signs  or  marks,  and  au 
inquiry  into  the  existence  of  »  sufficient  expression  of  that  intent 
in  the  single  set  of  signs  called  langu^e.  The  gap  left  by  the 
partial  foilure  of  language  to  express  the  intention  mu«t  be  lilled 
up  by  a  direct  inquiry  into  that  intention  by  the  help  of  other 
marks  of  it,  and  the  light  thus  obtained  must  be  combined  with 
the  light  preriously  gained  by  the  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  It  is  only  this  ulterior  process,  which  tabes  place  when  the 
meaning  of  the  words  hsa  been  ancertained,  but  proves  not  to 
express  adequately  the  meaning,  to  which  the  name  of  interpretatioo 
is  usually  and  properly  applied. 

The  failure  of  language  adequately  to  convey  the  intention  may 
take  place  from  three  causes;  first,  the  imperfection  of  language 
in  itself,  considered  as  a  code  of  signals,  its  want  of  definite  signifi- 
cation, and  its  inadequacy  to  the  expression  of  every  phase  of 
thought;  secondly,  from  the  improper  and  unskilful  use  of  lan- 
guage by  the  writer  ;  thirdly,  from  the  limited  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  incapable  of  foreseeing  all  contingencies  to  which  the  expres- 
Bion  of  its  iQtent  may  require  to  he  adapted,  es^iecially  if  the  inter* 
pietation  of  the  writing  takes  place  at  a  period  long  after  that  at 
which  it  was  composed.  The  imperfection  of  language  itself  as 
an  instrument  of  conveying  ideas  is  to  !>ome  extent,  though  by  no 
means  completely,  treated  in  the  well-known  chapters  of  T.ocke  on 
the  imperfection  and  abuse  of  words.  In  fact,  the  convention  on 
which  usage  of  language  rests  is  not  a  single  or  fixed  one,  but  ia 
the  aggregate  of  an  innumerable  number  of  lesser  conventions, 
which  intersect  and  conflict  with  *ach  other,  and  are  conlinuslly 
shifting  and  changing  from  year  to  year.  The  usages  of  the  same 
words  at  different  times,  in  different  places,  by  differeul  writers, 
vary  greatly.  No  words  but  technical  words  have  their  connota- 
tion or  deiiotatioD  precisely  determined  by  authority:  the  cltLBsiG- 
cation  and  fixing  of  meanings  belongs  to  a  very  important  but 
little  studied  subject  which  may  iw. called  the  theory  of  diotioD- 
^ricf;  but  were  tb.ii.  ihpory  far  more  perfect  than  it  is,  language 
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woald  be  and  would  always  continue  inadequate  to  meet  tli« 
)>t^rpetunllj  inci'easiiig  compkiities  of  huinau   ciicumstauces  Mid<_ 
human  thought.  J 

Some,  indeed,  of  the  difficulties  tliua  nrisiitg  may  be  solved  by  ^M 
more  accui&te  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.    Eridene^l 
of  iMuge  tniiy  cuuse  what  appeai'ed  at  tii'st  a  doubtful  meaning  to 
become  a  clear  one  ;  rules  of  gruinmai'  may  disentangle  the  coofu- 
Eion  of  a  sentence  or  a  parAgrapli  ;  unusual  or  tecbnical  vonls 
ma;  be  properly  explained.     But  in  general  such  evidence  fails 
compietely  to  aolve  the  problem  ;  the  ambiguity  remaiua,  altbougli 
one  aide  or  the  other  mnj  somewhat  preponderate.     Here,  bow- 
ever,  is  to  be  noticed  an   expedient  by  which  (he  ambiguities  of 
ordinary  language  may  be  to  some  extent  remedied ;  I  mean  by  %a 
interpretation  clause,  such  as  now  usually  occurs  in  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, whereby  the  writer  himself  as  it  were  engrafts  upon  the 
general  agreement  which  determines  the  use  of  language  a  speciklM 
agreement  of  a  more  limited  nature,  and  enaliles  the  interpreter  b 
know  with  certainly  the  ^ense  which  the  writer  intended  to  o 
to  certain  words,     Such  an  interpretation  clause  may  properly 
considered  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  signal-book  used  by  t 
interpreter,  —  to  adopt  my  previous  illustration,  —  and  the 
of  interpreting  the  writing  by  means  of  it  may  be  regarded  as  t 
part  of  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  words- 
It  is  esaenlinl  to  remark,  that  the  inssibiiitr  of  proceeding  in 
inquiry  after  the  writer's  meaning  beyond  the  point  at  which  t 
meaning  of  the  words  fails,  ia  dependent  on  the  assumption.  I 
perfect  written  expression  is  not  essential  to  the  legal  validity  d 
the  writing.     Permission  to  collect  the  int«nt  from  other  s 
than  the  meaning  of  the  words,  implies  that  sometliing  from  otfaa 
sources  may  be  added  to  that  meaning.     If,  therefore,  tliere  « 
a[iy  case  in  which  a  perfect  writtei)  expression  were  essentiA 
terpretation,  properly  speaking,  could  have  no  place,  and  th«  K 
that  the  sole  object  of  inquiry  is  the  meaning  af  the  words,  i 
there,  and  there  only,  be  a  true  one:  if  the  meaning  of  the  « 
were  in  any  degree  ambiguous,  oliscure,  or  deficient,  the  ittte 
must  be  inoperative.     Such  an  ex.iiiiple  may  perhaps  he  found  j 
the  strictness  of   construction   which   tlie   Roman   law  applt«il   i 
clauses  of  exhe red ation  in  tostnmi-nts:  such  clnu:<es  being  ngaJM 
the   policy  of  the  law,  were  viewed  with  disfavor,  and  the  l> 
deficiency  of  expresNon  rendered  them    nnpat^ry.     This  rn1»  or 
construction  has  wandered  into   otir   Isw  under  the  giiise   of   I 
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(nuxim,  that  the  heir  is  not  to  be  disinherited,  unless  by  eipreas 
words  or  necessary  implication  ;  but  like  some  othen^,  it  has  been 
deprived  of  its  meaning  in  the  process  of  being  trnn8plant«d,  and 
exists  only  as  a.  lifeless  and  unmeaning  relic  of  a  different  system 
of  interprelatioD.  The  word  "necessary,"  in  nbich  the  mhole 
force  of  tbe  maxim  originally'  lay,  Itaving  been  explained  away,  so 
as  to  mean  the  opposite,  nut  of  piobabliity,  but  of  mere  speculative 
conjecture,  in  which  sense  it  had  no  nioi'e  special  application  to 
heirs  than  to  next  of  kin,  or  any  other  persons,  things,  or  circnnt- 
stances.  But  in  fact  \Yith  no  class  of  writings,  nay,  with  no  one 
writing,  is  it  ever  the  case  that  it  is  iuadmisaible  to  travel  in  search 
of  the  intent  beyond  the  mere  meaning  of  the  words.  We  may 
distinguish  analytically  the  point  at  which  the  interpreter  ceases 
to  be  occupied  with  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  begins  to  take 
cognizance  of  other  mnrks  or  signs  of  intention ;  but  in  practice, 
the  two  processes  are  tropossible  to  separate:  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
where  meaning  in  the  sense  of  known  and  definite  signification 
ends,  and  implication  or  inference  from  probable  intention  begins 
to  be  added  to  it.  Ordinary  language  is  full  of  ellipses  and  am- 
biguities, which  we  solve  imconBciouEly  to  ourselves  by  a  reference 
to  intention;  and  in  some  kinds  of  writing  and  speaking su^estion 
is  almost  without  limit,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  beara  a  very 
small  proportion  indeed  to  the  amount  of  meaning  conveyed  or 
hinted  at.  A  law,  therefore,  which  enjoined  a  perfect  written 
expression,  would  be  impossible  to  be  obeyed,  and  the  command 
which  gives  rise  to  the  necessity  of  the  letter,  in  a  legal  writing, 
must  itself  be  intei-preted  according  to  tbe  spirit. 

Indeed  the  process  of  interpretation  bears  a  strong  analogy,  and 
one  whicli  I  think  it  is  profitable  to  bear  in  mind,  to  the  course  of 
equity.  What  is  it  hut  tbe  correcting  or  supplementing  of  the 
language  of  the  writing,  which  by  itself  yields  no  clear  meaning, 
by  tbe  aid  of  other  marks  or  signs  of  intent;  in  short,  a  bringing 
of  the  expression  into  hai'mony  with  the  pmbable  intention  ?  The 
resemblance  of  this  definition  to  the  A'istotelian  definition  of 
equity,  tvavopStnna  nitinv  n  AXti'jrd  fliA  t&  atSiXov.  is  obvious,  In- 
lerpretatiou  is  in  truth  a  species  of  equity,  just  as  equity  may  be 
said  to  be  a  libei'al  interpretation  of  the  law.  The  object  of  inter- 
pretation is  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  tlie  written  expi'ession.  ft 
is  not  a  mere  collecting  of  t^e  intent,  since  intent  denuded  of 
expression  can  have  no  legal  validity ;  it  collects  the  intent  only 
for  tbe  purpose  of  rectifying  the  expression,  and  only  so  far  as  that 
rectification  ia  [tossible. 
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Interpretation,  which  thus  occupies  itself  with  the  direct  search 
after  the  intent,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  expression  into 
harmony  with  it,  is  sometimes  called  interpretation  by  inference, 
**  interpretatio  Kara  <ruXXoyi(r/ioV,"  in  opposition  to  literal  interpreta- 
tion, or  the  mere  determination  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.  In 
fact,  however,  all  interpretation,  whether  literal  or  inferential,  is  a 
process  of  inference  or  reasoning  by  probabilities ;  for  the  intent, 
which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  inquiry,  can  never  be  the  subject 
of  immediate  knowledge,  but  must  in  any  case  be  inferred  from 
one  species  or  other  of  marks  or  signs,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  probability.  The  difference  is  that  literal  interpretation,  so  far 
as  it  succeeds,  operates  to  reduce  the  inference  to  a  single  step,  or 
rather  to  two  steps,  the  commencing  and  final  ones,  while  interpre- 
tation which  is  not  literal,  consists  of  a  chain  or  series  of  infer 
euces,  which  embrace  and  connect  together  all  the  marks  or  signs 
of  intention  which  are  made  use  of,  every  step  of  the  process 
involving  a  separate  appeal  as  it  were  to  probability. 

It  seems  surprising  that  the  nature  of  that  interpretation  which 
clears  up  the  ambiguities,  or  obscurities,  or  contradictions,  of  a 
writing,  should  be  so  entirely  mistaken  as  that  any  one  should 
assert  the  meaning  of  words,  and  not  the  intention,  to  be  in  such 
a  case  the  object  of  inquiiy.  It  is  curious  to  what  shifts  those 
who  maintain  this  opinion  are  sometimes  driven.  A  judge  ^  is 
called  upon  to  interpret  a  limitation  in  a  will,  of  leaseholds  to 
A.  B.,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for  his  life. 
The  meaning  of  the  words  is  here  ascertained  without  the  slightest 
difficulty ;  but  when  ascertained,  it  is  repugnant  and  contradictory, 
and  the  presumption  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  coincided  with 
the  writer's  meaning  is  therefore  rebutted.  Suppose  it  to  be 
decided  that  the  limitation  in  question  shall  confer  a  life  estate, 
and  that  the  words,  **  his  executors,  administratoi's,  and  assigns," 
are  only  an  incorrect  mode  of  intimating  that  tbe  person  in  ques- 
tion is  to  take  a  beneficial  interest,  is  it  possible  to  avoid  seeing 
that  this  conclusion  doe*s  not  proceed  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  but  the  meaning  of  the  writer ;  that  so  far  from  carrying 
out  to  the  full  the  meaning  of  the  words,  it  does  in  fact  deprive 
some  of  the  words  used  of  their  proper  meaning,  and  soften  them 
down  so  as  to  bring  the  expression  as  a  whole  into  harmony  with 
what  can  be  infen-ed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  person  using  it  ? 

^  See  Morral  v.  Sutton,  1  Phil.  533,  and  Lord  Wensleydale's  jadgmeni 
vn  that  case. 
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rf  the  foregoing  observations  have  made  clear  the  nature  of  llie 
process  of  interpretation ,  in  tbe  form  in  which  we  are  considering 
it.  the  next  point  to  be  observed  is  the  nature  of  the  methods  or 
lueaiLS  which  it  employs,  and  the  limits  of  its  spplicatioii. 

Of  the  latter,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say.  that  since  the 
object  of  the  proceeding  is  to  rectify  the  expression  by  the  intent, 
it  can  be  carried  no  further,  on  the  oue  hand,  than  it  can  be 
inferred,  from  the  marks  or  signs  indicative  of  intent,  and  with  a 
Huflicient  degree  of  probability,  that  Liie  intent  exists,  and  that  in  a 
sufficiently  definite  form;  nor,  on  Uie  otlier  band,  can  it  be  can'ied 
on  in  the  isntire  absence  of  a  written  eipi-ession,  since  tliere  must 
be  words  which  can  be  so  interpreted  as  to  bear  the  meaning  which 
>8  inferred  to  be  the  writer's  meaning,  on  which  the  intent  can,  so 
to  speak,  be  ingrafted,  without  too  wide  a  departure  from  their 
huown  signification.  And  it  is  al«o  clear  thnC  the  process  in  ques- 
tion need  not,  and  cannot  be  carried  beyond  the  point  when  the 
language  boa  been  brought  into  accordance  with  the  probable 
intent ;  since  it  is  only  through  the  fact,  and  to  the  extent,  that 
there  exisla  a  discordance  between  the  language  and  the  intent, 
between  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  meaning  of  the  writer, 
that  the  fornier  becomes  subject  to  alteration  :  when  the  language 
has  been  interpreted  so  that  tbe  meaning  i;<  clear,  the  presumption 
tbat  that  meaning  must  be  the  writer's  meaning  returns  in  full 
force,  and  the  office  of  interpretation  is  nt  an  end. 

The  proposition  thnt  interpretation  cannot  proceed  except  on  the 
basis  of  a  supposed  intent  may  perhaps  lie  disputed.  It  may  be 
said,  do  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  difficulties  which  occur  in 
the  interpretation  of  written  language  arise  from  the  fitct.  tli&t  the 
writer  had  in  fact  no  Intention,  at  least  no  definite  intention,  upon 
the  point  on  which  his  language  is  of  doubtful  meaning?  With 
some  BUch  view  1  have  seen  it  argued  tbat  the  word  "  construction  " 
cotnes,  not  from  the  verb  to  ■'  construe,"  1. 1.,  to  put  together  and 
arrange  existing  tnateiials.  but  from  the  verb  to  "  construct."  as  it 
it  were  a  process  of  supplying  new  materials,  of  creation  in  fact, 
and  not  merely  arrangement.  But  this  view  I  tahe  to  be  philo- 
sophically, as  well  as  etymologically,  fallacious.  I  cannot  see  on 
what  theory  of  interpretation  the  intei'preter,  as  such,  can  have 
anytlilng  to  do  with  that  which  he  is  not  led  to  infer  frc)m  the  ma- 
terials before  him  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  writer.  No 
doubt  the  same  judicial  or  other  authority  which  interprets  the 
wri^ng.  may  also  exercise  an  ulterior  and  indepeudent  power  ol 
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dispoaition  or  eniictment  over  tlie  same  subject- matter, 
case,  for  example,  of  what  is  called  ci/  prij;  or  of  llie  appUcBtioii 
laws,  by  a  judge  HUthoviKei]  to  apply  the  spirit  of  tlie  law  to 
confessedly  uot  wttbiii  the  contemplation  of  the  fraiiier  of  it;  bat 
BO  far  as  the  procesH  alone  of  interpretation  is  corieei'iied,  theK'l 
most,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  basis  of  tnfemd  intention,  to  aSord 
ground  for  any  interference  with,  or  nioditicHtioii  of,  the  meaniDg 
of  the  words.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  niuy  be  cases  when 
iiit«i]tion  can  and  must  be  inferred,  although,  in  fact,  there  mi^ 
have  been  none.  The  interpreter  cannot  cei'tainly  know  whetbw 
the  intent  eilsted  ;  it  is  the  indicia  of  intent,  the  marks  or  sigM 
which  afford  reasonable  presumption  of  its  existence,  which  ha 
can  alone  regard,  and  these  he  is  bound  to  regard,  alcliough,  in 
spite  of  8ucb  indications,  there  may  liave  been  no  actual  intention. 
The  question  in  short  is,  not  what  the  writer  meant,  but  what  h« 
has  authoriaed  the  interpreter  to  say  it  is  probable  was  bis  mean- 
ing. But  if  there  be  a  total  absence,  not  merely  of  intent,  but  of 
indicia,  of  marks  or  signs  from  wliich  it  is  reasonably  to  be  col- 
lected, in  such  a  case  it  is  clear  the  process  of  interpretation  must 
stop  for  want  of  materials ;  and  therefore  it  is  correct  to  say,  thai 
it  can  be  carried  only  so  far  as  tlie  intent  can  be  collected  with 
Euf&cieut  probability. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  employed  to  har- 
monize the  expression  with  the  intent,  we  observe,  that  this  opera- 
tion by  no  means  involves  the  rejection,  as  a  mark  or  sign  of  intent, 
of  that  which  had  alone  been  previously  employed  to  determine 
it,  namely,  the  meaning  of  the  words,  tlieir  known  and  definite 
signification.  The  presumption  that  the  meaning  of  the  words 
coincided  with  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  has  been  displatwd.  so 
far  B.S  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  other  marks  or  sigiis  indica- 
tive of  intent,  the  meaning  of  the  words  being  taken  no  longer  aa 
an  exclusive  guide,  but  coupled  with  the  rest,  each  receiving  such 
relative  weight  as  it  may  be  fairly  entitled  to.  The  meaning  of  tliQ 
words  is  to  be  varied  by  the  result  of  all  the  marks  or  signs  taken 
together,  in  which  it  is  itself  included.  What  then  are  the  othi 
marks  or  signs  indicative  of  intent,  other  than  the  meaning  of  tl 
words?  They  may  be  divided.  I  think,  into  four  classes.  Either'; 
they  may  be  such  as  furnish  clirent  evidence  as  to  what  the  iiitea* 
tion  is,  or  thi?y  may  furnish  circmnstanlial  evidence  of  it,  that  is, 
evidence  of  facts  and  circumstances  from  which  it  is  to  be  col- 
lected ;  and  both  direct  and  circumstantial  evidence  of  intent  maj 
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be  contained  in  the  writing  itself,  or  eiteriial  to  it.  And  first, 
the  case  of  direct  evidence  of  intent,  coiitnined  in  the  writing 
iteelf,  mn;  be  Rceo  in  the  prenroble  of  a  law  :  nii  authentic  prelim- 
inary Btateuient  by  the  writer,  of  that  whioh  he  was  about  to 
expreBS  or  attempt  to  express  in  the  writing  to  be  inttrpr^-ted. 
Such  evidence  of  intent,  being  both  unquestionably  insterial.  and 
proved  in  the  strongest  manner,  is  jtistly  regarded  as  the  most 
valuable  in  the  inquiry.  "  The  rehearsal  or  preamble  of  the 
statute,"  says  Coke,  '■  is  a  good  hieana  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
the  statute,  and  as  it  were  n  key  to  open  the  understanding 
thereof."  And  the  constant  reference  in  the  interpretition  of 
statutes,  to  the  intention  aa  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  would,  one 
should  have  thought,  have  prevented  its  being  ever  supposed  that 
intention,  qua  intention,  was  a  matter  with  which  the  interpreter 
had  no  business  to  concern  himself. 

Secondly,  there  may !«  direct  evidence  of  intention  not  contained 
in  the  writing  itself,  but  proved  by  other  means.  In  the  case  of  a 
public  document,  such  as  a  law,  this  description  of  evidence  is  not 
often  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  In  the  case  of  writings  which 
express  the  concurrent  intent  of  two  or  more  persons,  as  treaties  of 
contracts,  evidenne  of  intention.  CDntemporaneous  with  the  writing 
itself,  is  not  often  to  be  procured  or  depended  on  ;  but  the  subse- 
quent acts  of  the  parties  may,  in  some  cases,  usefully  be  taken  as  a 
guide.  The  most  common  case,  however,  of  this  kind  of  testimony 
is  that  of  parol  declarations  of  a  testator,  offered  in  explanation  of 
the  language  of  his  will;  a  species  of  evidence  plainly  the  least 
trustworthy  of  any,  both  f  lom  the  distance  of  time,  the  liability  to 
inaccuracy  of  statement,  and  last,  not  least,  the  possibility  of  per- 
jury, where  detection  is  impossible  ;  for  which  reasons  such  evi- 
denee  is,  in  all  systems  of  interpretatjon,  subjected  to  severe 
scrutiny,  and  in  our  own,  with  certain  exceptions,  rejected 
altogether. 

Oircumstantial  evidence  of  (be  intention  contitined  in  the 
writing  may  be  of  two  kinds.  It  may  be  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  probable  nature  of  the  intention,  such  as  is  afforded  by 
other  di.'ipositiorB  or  enacttnenls,  provisions  or  Isngiiage  bearing 
upon  the  same  or  similar  subject-matter;  or  it  may  tend  to  show 
the  sense  which  the  writer  attached  to  particular  words  or  expres- 
nions,  varying  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  their  meaning  as 
determined  by  usage.  Such  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  rests  upon 
ftrong   proof,  and  the  maxim,  «i-  anteeeilcniibus  ei  conseguenlibvi 
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optima  Jit  interpretation  '*  the  context  is  the  best  interpreter/'  bears 
testimony  to  its  value  as  a  mark  or  sign  of  intent;  yet  it  may  be 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  determine  how  far  it  is  really  material. 
The  fourth  and  last,  but  not  the  least  important,  species  of  evidence 
is  circumstantial  evidence  of  intention  not  contained  in  the  writ- 
ing, such  as  the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  writer  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  and  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to 
the  persons  or  things  the  subject-matter  of  the  writing.  This 
.  description  of  testimony  enters  so  largely,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  into  ordinary  language,  as  to  be  not  unfre- 
quently  mistaken  for  a  part  of  that  meaning,  and  not,  as  it  really 
is,  an  addition  to  it.  Thus  the  writer,  to  whose  views  I  am  about 
to  refer  more  particularly  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Sir  James  Wigram,  says  :  ^  **  A  page  of  history,  for  instance, 
may  not  be  intelligible  till  some  collateral  extrinsic  circumstances 
are  known  to  the  reader.  No  one,  however,  would  imagine  that 
he  was  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  writer*s  meaning  from  any 
other  source  than  the  page  he  was  reading,  because  in  order  to 
make  that  page  intelligible  he  required  to  be  informed  to  what 
country  the  writer  belonged,  or  to  be  furnished  with  a  map  of  the 
country  about  which  he  was  reading."  In  what  way  a  knowledge 
of  the  country  of  the  writer  would  contribute  to  the  understanding 
of  a  page  of  history  is  not,  perhaps,  obvious  ;  but  to  take  the 
other  case,  that  of  a  historical  description  not  intelligible  without 
reference  to  a  map,  but  intelligible  with  that  assistance,  no  one 
who  looks  into  the  matter  can  fail  to  see  that  the  map  helps  by 
conveying  a  knowledge  of  some  fact  or  facts,  which  the  writer  of 
the  history  might  have  stated,  and  which,  if  he  had  stated,  the 
history  would  have  been  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  the  map  : 
in  other  words,  the  writing  alone  does  not  perfectly  express  the 
meaning  of  the  writer,  but  leaves  it  to  be  ascertained  partly  through 
the  meaning  of  the  words  and  partly  by  other  evidence.  It  is  true 
that  in  such  a  case  as  this  an  ordinary  reader  does  not  pause  to 
consider  what  may  be  the  exact  proportions  in  which  the  written 
description  and  the  map  respectively  help  to  give  him  the  informa- 
tion he  desires:  this  comes  from  the  distinction  onginally  pointed 
out  in  defining  the  object  of  legal  interpretation  as  opposed  to  that 
of  interpretation  generally,  since  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  legal 
writing  that  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  knowledge  of 
the  writer's  meaning  comes  from  the  words  alone,  with  the  aid  of 

1  Page  77   [sect.  76j 
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that  evidence  which  can  aloce  determine  their  meaning,  namely. 
evideDce  o£  usage,  or  whether  it  requires  to  be  partly  drawn  from 
other  sources,  nhich  constitute,  in  tlie  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
an  addition  to  the  document. 

Here  another  objection  mdy  bo  ta'ken  notice  of.  It  is  said,  and 
by  the  same  writer,  that  any  writing  which  refers  to  a  person  or 
thing,  must  at  all  events  require  external  evidence  in  aid  of  its 
construction,  so  far  sa  this,  lo  show  that  a  person  or  thing  eiists 
which  answers  the  deBcription  in  the  writing ;  that  such  evidence 
19  necessary,  although  the  meaning  oF  the  words  fully  espresdes 
the  meaning  of  the  writer,  being  sufficient  to  determine  the  partic- 
ular person  or  thing  intended  without  any  ambiguity.  This,  how- 
ever, is,  I  think,  only  a  confusion  in  words.  If  the  subject  intended 
is  fully  and  perfectly  described  by  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
the  writing,  no  difficulty  of  iutei'pretation  ever  arises;  the  words 
do  not  require  lo  be  interpreted,  and  the  introduction  of  any  kind 
of  evidence  of  intention  would  be  wholly  superfluous.  In  short, 
and  this  expresses  tlie  result  of  the  whole  matter,  whenever  any 
description  of  evidence  is  used  to  put  a  meaning  on  the  language 
of  the  writing,  which  la  not  evidence  of  the  conventional  meaning 
of  words,  and  is  therefore,  directly  or  indirectly,  evidence  to  provo 
intention  ;  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  such  evidence  is,  that 
the  meaning  of  the  words  is  insufficient  to  express  the  probable 
meaning  of  the  writer,  and  the  purpose  for  which  4t  is  introduced 
ia  to  supply  that  explanntion,  or  definitiou.  or  quaii&cation  which 
is  lacking,  and,  in  every  case,  to  make  an  addition  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words. 

Having  thus  briefly  suggestetl  rather  than  described  the  four 
kinds  of  evidence  of  intention,  which  interpretation  uaes  to  com- 
bine with  the  original  meaning  of  tite  words.  I  come  to  one  of  the 
prindpalpointsto  which  I  desire  to  call  attention,  namely,  that  there 
is  iiotiiing  in  the  essential  conditions  of  the  problem  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  legal  writing,  if  the  procexn  be  auch  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it,  which  excludes  from  consideration  any  of  these  kinds  of 
evidence  in  its  proper  place.  And,  therefore,  that  if  we  find  one 
or  mora  of  them  are  considered  inadmissible  in  any  particular  sys- 
tem of  intorpretation  of  one  or  more  classes  of  writing*,  the  ruld 
of  exclusion,  and  the  cousequeneea  which  Bow  from  it,  will  form  a 
peculiarity  of  that  system,  and  must  be  matter  of  arbitrary  and 
poaitive  enactment.  The  contrary  to  this  proposition  is  the  foun- 
datioa  of  Sir  James  Wigram's   Treatise  od  Hxtrinsio  Bvideocv 
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His  theory  may  be  stated  eis  follows  :  "  The  statute  which  reqtU 
B  will  to  be  in  writing,"  be  argues,'  '■  precludes  n  court  of  i 
pretatioD  from   aacribiDg  to   a   testator  any  intenliou   wbich   | 
written  nlll  does  not  express,  and  in  effect  makes  the  writing  C 
only  legitimate  evidence  of  the  testator's  opinion."     "1 
within  the  statute  but  that  which  is  in  writing;  which  is  as  n 
as  k>  say,  that  all  that  is  effectuul  and  to  the  purpose  moet  b 
writing,  without  seeking  aid  of  words  not  written," 

This  reasoning,  it  is  observed,  if  true,  would  exclude  from  t 
iuquiry  two  of  the  four  kiuda  of  evidence  of  intention;  namely, 
those  Dot  contained  in  the  writing  itself.  It  would  not  exclude 
evidence  of  intention  derivable  from  the  writing  itself,  whether 
direct,  as  from  a  recital  of  iisteutioo,  or  indirect,  as  from  the  eon- 
Xext.  But  Sir  Jaiues  ^Vigram.  it  seems  to  me,  argues  iiioorrectly 
from  this  incorrect  premise.  Therefore,  he  says,  the  only  object 
of  inquiry  b,  not  what  the  writer  meant,  but  what  is  the  meaning 
of  his  words  :  hereby  binding  himself  to  the  exclusion  of  all  eti* 
dence  of  intention  whatever,  and  letting  in  nolbiog  but  evidciic« 
of  the  meaning  of  words ;  that  is,  evidence  of  usage.  lie  then, 
upon  this  footing,  proceeds  to  divide  evidence  into  two  kinds; 
evidence  explanatory  of  the  wordn  themselves,  and  evidence  to 
prove  intention;  and  argues  that  the  former  kind  of  evidence,  i.  r.^ 
evidence  explanatory  of  the  words  themselves,  must  Iw  the  only 
admisEible  one.-  Under  Mie  head,  however,  of  evidence  expIaoA- 
tory  of  the  words  tliemselves,  Sir  James  Wigram  includM,  not 
only  evidence  furnished  by  the  context, — though  even  this,  it  is 
plun,  can  never  sliow  what  the  words  mean,  but  only  what  Uw 
writer  meant  by  them, — but  also  the  very  wide  and  almoat  uulira* 
ited  range  of  evidence  enibraced  within  the  terms  of  bis  fifth 
proposition,  which  is  this:'  — 

"  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  object  of  a  testator's 
bounty,  or  the  subject  of  disposition,  or  the  quantity  of  iut«i««t 
intended  to  bo  given  by  his  will,  a  court  may  inquire  into  erery 
material  fact  relating  to  the  person  who  claims  to  be  inlereat«l 
under  the  will,  and  to  the  property  which  is  claimed  as  the  subject 
of  disposition,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  testator,  and  of  bis 
family  and  affairs,  for  the  purposeof  enabling  the  court  to  Identify 
the  person  or  thing  intended  by  the  testator,  or  to  determine  tim 
quanti^  of  interest  he  has  given  by  his  will.  The  aame.  it  ia 
»  Page  T  [sect.  9]. 
•  Pages  11   [sect.  IT],  6'.,  [Prop,  5], 
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conceived,  is  true  of  every  other  dispiiteii  poiiit.  respectiug  which 
it  can  be  shown  that  a  knowledge  of  eitrioBic  facts  can  in  an; 
itay  be  made  aucillary  to  the  right  interpretation  of  a  testator's 

The  concluding  part  of  this  canon,  it  will  be  observed,  reduces 
the  definition  to  no  definition  at  all ;  it  amounts  to  aajing  that 
everything  is  admissible  in  aid  of  tlie  interpretation  of  a  will  which 
can  in  auy  waj  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  interpretation  of  it.  But, 
ill  fact,  what  Sir  Janies  Wigram  means  to  include  under  his  fifth 
proposition,  is  that  kind  of  evidence  which  I  have  called  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  intention  not  contained  in  the  writing ;  and  it 
is  plain  that  the  admission  of  this  sort  of  evidence,  on  the  plea  of 
its  being  explaoatorj  of  the  words  themselves,  is  the  result  of  that 
original  confusion  between  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  the 
writer's  meaning,  to  which  I  have  bo  often  adverted.  Such  evi- 
dence  in  reality  cannot  alter  the  meaning  of  tlie  words,  it  can  odIj 
lead  us  to  infer  what  the  writer  meant  by  thera.  "  Suppose,"  says 
Sir  James  Wigram.'  "  a  testator  to  devise  nn  estate  1«  A.  B.,  there 
being  two  persons,  father  and  son.  of  the  same  name,  and  that  the 
son  only  was  known  to  tlie  testator.  Or  suppose  a  testator  resident 
in  India,  to  bequeath  to  A.  B.,  who  was  also  in  India,  some  specific 
chattel,  e.  g.,  a  gold  natch,  and  that  the  testator  had  with  him  in 
constant  use  a  specific  chattel  of  the  kind  described,  and  thai  ha 
was  also  owner  of  another  of  the  same  description  which  he  had 
left  in  England  twenty  years  before."  In  these  cases,  he  argues, 
evidence  showing  which  of  the  two  persons  bearing  the  same  name 
was  known  to  liie  testator,  or  which  was  the  gold  watch  the  testator 
bad  with  him  in  use,  would  be  evidence  eiplanatury  of  the  words 
themselves,  and  therefore  admissible.  The  fallacy  here  involved 
is,  I  think,  obvious.  The  name  John  Smith,  the  description  "  my 
gold  watch,"  contains  in  itself,  and  as  part  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  nothing  which  is  applicable  to  one  of  the  two  John  Smiths, 
or  of  the  two  gold  watches,  more  than  to  the  other  of  them; 
nothing  which  can  decide  which  of  the  two  the  testator  intended- 
Evidence  of  the  facts  ia  in  each  conclusive  as  to  the  writer's  mean- 
ing, but  it  can  add  nothing  to  the  meaning  of  the  words ;  the 
words  mean,  after  the  facts  are  known,  precisely  what  they  did 
before,  and  nothing  more.  What  interpretation  really  does  in 
such  a  case,  is  to  give  to  the  words  that  meaning  which  the  writer 
intended  they  should  have,  or.  vchich  is  the  same  thing  in  effect, 

'  I'age  7.1    [sect.  73|. 
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to  add  to  the  name  or  deacri^tioa  that  additional  lunrk  o 
whatever  it  be,  which  applies  to  the  person  or  thing  intended,  i 
to  that  person  or  thing  onlj :  the  description  is  thus  rendered  a 
complete  description,  and  the  words  as  interpreted  convej  a  mean- 
ing which  in  and  by  themselves  they  are  insufficient  to  aoavej. 

Indeed,  Sir  James  Wigram,  in  arguing  against  the  admissibility 
of  that  particular  kind  of  evidence  of  intention,  which  be  contends 
to  be  from  the  nature  of  the  case  inadmissible,  conclusively  refutes 
himself.  "If,"  he  says,  ''  the  just  exposition  of  the  statute  be, 
tiiat  the  writing  which  it  requires  shall  of  itself  enpreas  the  {nt«n- 
tioD  of  the  testator,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  statute  can 
be  satiafied  by  a  writing  merely,  if  the  description  it  contains  have 
nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the  person  intended  to  take  under 
it,  or  not  enough  to  determine  hb  identity.  To  define  that  which 
is  indefinite,  is  to  make  a  matenat  addition  to  the  will."  These 
words  forcibly  express  what  the  effect  of  all  iuterpretation  ia, 
which  is  not  merely  a  determitiation  of  the  moaning  of  words.  Il 
is  a  defining  of  that  which  ia  indefinite  ;  it  is  adding  to  the  writing 
that  term  which  is  WEinting,  in  order  to  determine  the  identity  of 
the  person  or  thing  referred  to,  or  whatever  it  be  which  is  in.*ulS- 
ciently  expressed  by  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

The  most  surprising  part,  however,  of  Sir  James  Wigram'* 
theory  is  yet  to  conie.  The  arguments  I  have  referred  to,  if  they 
proved  anything,  would  at  least  prove  the  inadmissibility  of  that 
class  of  evidence  which  is  farthest  removed  from  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  —  I  mean  direct  evidence  of  intention  not  contained  in 
the  writing.  But  our  syHtem  of  interpretation  confessedly  admits 
that  species  of  evidence,  in  its  most  unequivocal  form.  —  parol 
declarations  of  what  the  testator  actually  intended.  —  in  particular 
cases,  of  which  the  case  of  homonymous  persons  or  things,  of  them 
being  two  John  Smiths,  or  two  raanoi's  of  Dale,  is  one.  Sir  James 
^^')gratn  endeavors  to  prove  this  to  be,  not  an  anomaly  or  an 
exception  to  the  theory,  but  entirely  in  accordance  with  it.  "  Tbs 
cases,"  he  sttyii,  '^  will  be  found  to  have  reduced  the  law  to  a  Mttled 
principle." '  His  explanation  of  these  cases  Is  this  :  '-  Although." 
he  says,'  "  the  words  do  not  ascertain  the  subject  intended,  they 
do  describe  it.  The  person  hold  entitled  in  these  cases  haa  an- 
swered the  description  in  the  will.  The  effect  of  the  srideoce  haa 
only  been  to  confine  the  language  within  one  of  its  natural  meao- 
'  Preface  to  third  eilition. 
»  Page  I  as  [sect.  I  sa]. 
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IngB.  The  court  has  merely  rejected,  and  the  intention  which  it 
has  ascribed  tc  Che  testator  aufficientlj  exjiressed,  remain!)  in  the 
will.  An  averment  to  take  ana;  surplusage  is  good,  but  not  to 
increase  that  which  ia  defective  in  the  will  of  the  testator.  Or, 
perhaps,  the  more  simple  explanation  is,  that  the  evideuce  only 
determines  what  subject  was  known  to  the  testator  by  the  name  or 
other  description  he  has  used."  He  then  refers  to  Lord  Weosley- 
(lale,  who,  speaking  of  such  cases,  says.'  "  Such  evidence  is  admis- 
sible to  show,  not  what  the  testator  intended,  but  what  he 
understood  to  be  signified  by  the  words  he  used  in  the  will." 
Kvcn  I.H3rd  Abinger,  in  Doe  r.  Iliacocks,''  uses  similar  language. 
"  Thus,"  says  he,  "if  a  testator  devise  bis  manor  of  S.  to  A.  B.,aDd 
has  two  manors  of  North  S.  and  South  S.,  it  being  clear  he  means 
to  devise  one  only,  whereas  both  are  equally  denoted  by  the  words 
he  has  used,  in  that  case  there  is  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  an  equivo 
ration,  i.  s.,  the  words  equally  apply  to  either  manor,  and  evidence 
of  previous  intention  may  be  received  to  solve  tlieir  latent  ambi- 
guity ;  for  the  intention  shows  what  he  meant  to  do,  and  when  you 
know  that,  you  imul(^dtately  perceive  that  he  has  done  it  by  the 
general  words  he  has  used,  which,  in  their  ordinary  sense,  may 
properly  hear  that  construction.  It  appears  to  us  that  in  all  other 
cases,  parol  evidence  of  what  was  the  testator's  intention  ought  to 
be  rejected,  upon  this  plain  ground,  that  his  will  ought  to  be  made 
in  writing;  and  if  his  intention  cannot  be  made  to  appear  by  the 
writing,  explained  by  ciroumstancea,  there  u  no  will," 

The  whole  of  this  reasoning  may  be  answered  in  Sir  James 
Wigrnin's  own  words:  "To  define  that  which  is  indefinite  is  to 
make  a  material  addition  to  the  will."  The  case  of  two  persons  or 
places  bearing  the  same  name  is  a  case  where  language  is  imper> 
feet :  U>  adapt  an  illustratiau  from  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  name  is 
like  the  chalk  mark  put  upon  the  door  in  the  story  ot  "  The  Forty 
Thieves,"  which  Morginna  i'endere<l  useless  by  chalking  all  the 
dooi-B  In  the  street  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The  result  is, 
that  to  distinguish  any  one  door  from  the  other,  an  additional  mark 
of  some  sort  must  be  put  upon  it,  the  mark  originally  used  having 
come  to  mean  either  and  neither  of  the  objects  marked,  any  one 
considered  in  itself,  but  none  as  distinguished  from  the  others. 
It  is  not  true  to  say,  with  Lord  Abinger.  that  when  you  know  what 
Ihe  writer  meant  to  do,  you  perceive  that  he  has  done  it :  on  [ha 
contrary,  you  perceive  that  some  Morgiana,  as  it  were,  has  come  in 
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to  defeat  his  intention,  nud  has  succeeded  io  defeating  ii 
jou  will  permit  some  new  and  additional  mai'k  to  be  put  o 
will  effectually  distingaiKli  the  object  o£  the  writer's  iut«tition  fro 
■other  similarly  maited  objects,   the   existence  of  nbich  he   i 
unaware  of  or  had  forgotten. 

To- recur  to  the    dillicultj  originally  started    by  Sir    James 
Wigraui.   as  the  foundation   of  his  theory.  —  that  the  fact  of  a. 
written  expression   being  required  by   law  as  a  condilion   of  tba 
validity  of  any  class  of  wiitings,  is  incoiisist<-nt  with  the  admissioi 
into  the  process  of  interpretation,  of  any  kind  of  evidence  of  intM 
tioD  which  is  not  contained  in  the  writing  itself,  it  may  be  SAid,  ] 
think,  in  answer  to  this  objeclion.^first,  that  the  requirement  o~ 
a  written  expression  is  an  obligation  or  command  addressed  to  tl)« 
writer  and  not  to  the  inl«i-preter,  and  with  which  therefore  the 
interpreter  is  concerned  only  indirectly,  so  far  as  it  imposes  on 
him  the  duty  of  ascertaining  that  the  oommatid  has  been  aaflU 
cieutly  complied  with  —  that    there    exists  a    sulficieiit  writt* 
expression  —  white  it  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  interpret  that  c 
maud  in  an  e(|uitable  and  liberal  spirit,  making  allowaiiue  for  I 
imperfections  of  language  and  for  the  effect  of  circumstauciiS  u 
kuown  to  the  writer  in  causing  his  expression  to  be  in  fact  inipl 
feet,  where  he  thought  he  had  i^ulhciently  expressed  himself,  as  if 
the  ease  of  the  two  persons  bearing  the  same  name,  when  I 
writer  only  knew  of  the  existence  of  one  of  them.     And,  secondlj 
that  so  far  as  the  condition   ot  law  we  are  coiiRideriog  ii 
r^arded  as  one,  oonipliance  with  which  third  parties,  whose  righM 
the  operation  of  the  writing  if  valid  will  affect,  have  a  right  to 
demand,  its  existence  is  to  be  inquired  into  only  when  tlie  pi-occjs 
itself  of  interpretatioQ  han  been  duly  performed,  —  and  tliat  il  k_ 
Court  of  Interpretation  decides  that  the  words  used  may  he  ■ 
interpreted  as  to  bear  the  meaning  which  the  miter  intended  tl 
to  have,  they  do  to  all  intents  and  pur[>o3es  carry  that  meaniaif^ 
and  therefore   the  writing  ns  inteq)reled  does   fully   express  ihs"" 
writer's  intention,  although   without   interpretation   the  tneaniiig 
would  still  be,  as  it  was  before,  imperfectly  expressed,  ambignoua, 
and  obscnre.     Or,  perhaps,  the  simplest  way  of  stating  the  t~ 
is  to  adopt  the  analogy  already  suggested  in  this  paper,  and  k 
that  interpretation  is  a  speciea  of  equity,  which  interposes  to  preve 
the  mischief  which  would  accrue  from  a  severe  and  rigorous  a] 
cation  of  the  rule  of  law.  requiring  the  meaning  of  tlie  writer  to  b 
completely  expressed. 
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Tt  is.  indeed,  somewhat  extraordiaary  thnt  it  should  bare  been 
supposed  tliat  direct  evidence  of  intention,  in  tiie  aliape  of  paio 
dt!clarationR  ot  a  testator,  wns  necessarily  inadmissible  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  will  required  b_v  statute  to  be  in  writing,  when  a 
comparison  of  other  systems  of  testamentary  interpretatioiii  and 
even  a  glance  at  the  history  of  our  own  ayatam,  bo  evidently  proves 
the  contrary.  The  Roman  law,  though  imposing  considerable 
formalities  on  teatajnents,  received  such  evidence  without  scruple, 
only  requiring  it  lo  be  strong;  and  tbe  almoat  universal  ending  of 
tlie  uumeroua  rules  of  conatructiau  in  that  system  is,  "  nui  eri- 
denllsiimis  featimonm  probelur  aliier  srnthse  Utiaiorem,"  or  similar 
expressioiiB.  Courts  of  Kquity,  following  the  rules  of  the  civil 
law,  down  to  the  time  of  Lord  Cowper,  made  no  objection  to 
receiving  the  same  class  of  evidence,  in  doubtful  cases;  only  taking 
care  not  to  allow  it  in  cases  where  it  might  conflict  with  any  of  the 
other  classes  of  evidence  of  intention,  which  they  justly  considered 
as  of  higher  value.  On  the  other  hand.  Courts  of  Law  hod  estab- 
lished another  system  of  rules  as  To  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
of  thia  description,  applying  equally  in  the  interpretation  of  all 
writings  under  seal,  whether  required  by  law  to  be  in  writing  or 
txoi ;  and  the  result  of  the  collision  of  these  different  systems  of 
interpretation  has  naturally  been  that,  after  some  confusion,  a 
compromise  has  been  arrived  at.  and  the  admission  of  evidence  of 
the  kind  in  question,  in  the  interpretation  of  wills,  is  now  regulated 
by  rules  altogether  arbitrary.' 

The  common-law  rules  as  to  the  admission  of  evidence  of  inten- 
tion not  contained  in  the  writing  were  two,  which  are  generally 
included  together  in  Lord  Bocon'a  maxim  as  to  the  patent  and 
latent  ambiguities,  with  his  comment  upon  it.  Aa  thiit  maxim 
and  comment  are  perhaps  not  always  properly  understood,  I  will 
here  devote  a  few  words  lo  them.  These  rules  are,  aa  I  Ijave  said, 
matters  of  positive  enactment,  and  Sir  James  Wigram  appears  to 
me  to  have  acted  unwisely  in  rejecting  I^rd  Bacon  as  his  gnide. 
and  endeavoring  to  establish  them  on  a  priori  principles  which, 
OS  I  have  attempted  to  show,  are  not  correct.  The  rules,  which 
are  two,  are  dbtinct  fi'oni  each  other,  and  they  apply  equally  to  all 
written  instruments,  whether  required  by  law  to  be  in  writing  or 
not.  The  maxim,  "ambiguilag  vertorum  lalem  verificntiotxe  luppleliir, 
nam  qaod  ex /ncto  oriluf  ambigaun  verificatione  facli  lollilur,"  ex- 
cludes all  evidence  of  intention,  direct  or  circumstantial,  not  con- 
1  [See  some  other  coasidemtiims  beuringon  tlii».  supra,  Ul,  MS  ] 


tallied  in  the  writing  itnelf,  in  all  cases  where  the  difficultj 
problem  of  interpretation  to  lie  solved  was  audi  as  w«a  np)>ai 
on  the  face  of  the  writing:  allowing  extrinsic  evidence  of  inientiftn 
to  be  introduced  only  where  some  faot  had  to  be  averred  before 
the  difficulty  was  raised.      This,  by  the  help  of  the  Bjvtem  of 
pleading,  operated  as  a  rough  and  ready  rule,  which  Jet  ia  auch 
evidence  id  those  cases  where  perhaps  it  wati  most  necessary,  where 
the  difficulty  related  to  aome  person  or  thing  the  subjeol-iuatter  of 
the  writing;  but  it  uudoubtedly,  while  adliered  to,  excluded  all 
that  kind  of  evidence  referred  to  in  Sir  James  Wigram*a  fifth 
proposition,  namely,  surrouriding  facts  and  ciroutnalancea  relating 
b>  the  testator's  family,  etc.,  wherever  the  will  or  other  writiug 
waa  ambignous  on  the  fac«  of  it.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  the  rule  has  bee'n  g^radually  relaxed,  that  evidenoe  of 
facta  and  circumstances  has  by  degrees  come  t^i  be  considered  ad- 
missible in  all  cases,  and  that  the  only  rule  which  is  pract 
now  operative  in  limiting  the  reception  of  evidence  of  intention 
the  second  rule,  prohibi^ng  admission  of  direct  evidence  of 
tion  from   extrinsic  sources.     This  rule  is  not  any  way  contui 
or  implied  in  the  ma\im  of  latent  and  patent  ambiguiUes,  but  ia 
stated  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  comment  on  that  maxim,  when-be 
aaya  that  intention  itself  may  be  averred  only  in  the  case  of  equir- 
Dcation,  that  is,  of  homonymous  persons  or  things;  because  th«i 
and  there  alone  it  wonld  stand  with  the  words,  would  not  tend 
alter  the  meaning  of  tl)e  words,  that  is,  but  would  only  add  a 
to  that  meaning.      The  common-iaw  ayslem    of  inlerpretatioi 
therefore,  with  a  prudent  though  perhaps  excessive  jealousy  of 
inferior  kinds  of  evidence,  admitted  evidence  of  iutentior 
tained  in  the  writing,  only   where  the  ambiguity  of  the  writ! 
could  not  be  detected  on  the  face  of  it,  and  admitted  direct  evidt 
of  intentioD  not  contained  in  the  writing,  only  in  the  cue 
homonymouB  persons  or  things. 

The  rejection  or  admission  of  the  various  kinds  of  evideoM,  ot' 
the  marks  or  signs  of  intent  other  than  the  meaning  of  the  wordi. 
in  the  process  of  inferential  interpretation,  marks  the  point  al 
which  the  methods  of  interpretation  applied  to  different  classes  of 
wriiings  begin  (o  diverge  from  one  another,  and  their  charai 
tics  will  be  henceforth  determined  by  the  aabject-matter  of 
and  by  considerations  peculiar  to  this  or  that  judicial  sy 
rather  tlian  by  principles  common  to  all.  But  it  is  evident  th 
grand  question  in  each  system  wiK  be,  what  is  to  be  the  combiut 
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effect  of  all  these  other  kinds  of  raarka  or  sigiiH  of  intent,  in  com- 
{.lariaOD  with  the  original  object  of  attention,  the  mcAiiing  of  the 
words  ?  How  far  may  Ihe  meaning  of  the  words  be  modified  by 
the  iudicationB  of  intent  drawn  from  these  other  sourcea  '(  ^Vhat, 
ill  short,  are  the  limita  of  inferential  interpret&tion  ?  What  is  U> 
determine  how  far  we  may  go  in  correcting  or  supplementiog  the 
written  expresstOD,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  harmony 
with  the  probable  inteutjon  V  These  limits  will  be  in  fact  two, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  separate,  tlhough  In  practice  the  distiuction 
between  them  cannot  always  be  t&coguized.  The  meaning  of  Lhe 
words,  ae  I  originally  stated,  is  important  in  two  ways:  as  a  sign 
of  the  intent,  atid  as  a  condition  necessary  to  the  legal  validity  of 
the  writjng.  As  a  sign  of  the  intent,  It  has  yielded  so  far  as  to 
admit  of  other  marks  or  signs  being  combined  with  it  ;  as  a  legal 
requirement,  its  necessity  remains.  The  ext«nt  to  which  interpre- 
tation may  go  in  modifying  tbe  meaning  of  the  words  will  depend, 
therefore,  first,  upon  the  strength  of  the  presumption  that  the 
meaning  of  the  words  alone  eipresses  the  meaning  ot  the  writer; 
a  presumption  which,  though  partially  displaced,  is  yet  only  forced 
back  as  it  were  like  a  spring,  and  contiuiially  tends  to  return;  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  greater  or  less  latitude  allowed  In  the  require- 
ment of  a  sufficient  written  expression.  The  result  of  these  two 
considerntions  taken  together  will  detennirie  the  relative  weight, 
which,  in  the  interpretation  of  any  particular  writing  or  class  of 
writings,  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  letter,  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words ;  and  how  great  the  strength  of  proof  of  intent  must  be 
which  can  add  to  or  correct  it.  These  things,  like  the  boundaries 
of  tbe  jurisdiction  of  equity  itself,  can  be  fixed  only  in  practice 
and  approximatively  :  but  it  is  ea^y  to  see  where  some  kinds  of 
writings  will  differ  from  others.  In  general,  the  presumption  that 
tbe  meaning  of  the  words  repreaents  the  meaning  of  the  writer  will 
be  stronger,  and  require  greater  cogency  in  the  evidence  of  intent 
adduced  to  vary  that  meanmg,  in  proportion  as  the  writing  is  a 
more  formal  one,  as  it  presents  fewer  difficulties  and  ohHCurities  to 
tJie  interpreter,  and  to  some  extent  as  the  Intiguiwe  employed  is 
more  technical,  and  has  therefore  a  more  strongly  marked  and 
definite  meaning.  This,  of  course,  would  not  apply  to  documents 
which,  as  iti  the  case  i  referi'ed  ro  of  laws  according  to  the  Roman 
conceptions  of  them,  were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  being  Inter- 
preted; whether  this  were  done  in  order  that  they  might  he 
couched  in  such  general  terms  as  to  permit  of  appticRtion  to  dis- 
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taut  and  varying  circumstadces,  or  whether,  like  sorae  phitoso[4uco] 
or  moral  wintings,  tliey  were  made  designedly  obscure,  in  order  la 
veil  the  writer's  meaning  from  careless  or  hostile  interpretera. 
But  generally  speaking,  the  more  formal  the  writing,  the  narrower 
most  be  the  limits  of  interpretation.  This  is  evidently  the  ground 
for  the  distinction  that  deeds  are  to  be  less  liberally  interpi 
than  wills.  The  moderate  rule  of  the  Digest  —  In  tetlaiHeniispli 
voluntates  lalaiilium  teculamar  —  acquires  a  tinge  of  ooiitempt 
the  mouths  of  clerical  judges  —  Testamenlorum  btnigaa  /aeienJt 
tunl  inlerpretationes  propter  aimplicilMem  laiconim ;  and 
familiar  with  the  history  of  will-construction  can  doubt  HoA 
liberality  of  interpretation  vhich  distiiiguishes  the  deciuons 
ancient,  as,  for  instance,  of  Elizabethan  times,  was  the  result  quite 
as  much  of  contempt  for  the  letl«r,  as  of  reverence  for  the  spirit. 
The  increased  and  increasing  strictness  of  conBtrnction  is  in  gmat 
part  dne  insensibly  to  the  greater  precision  which  the  language 
itself  has  acquired,  and  to  the  more  general  possession  of  the  power 
to  use  it  correctly ;  interpreters  are  bound  to  give  writers  credit  for 
meaning  what  ihey  say,  instead  of  making  them  say  what  it  aeenu 
probable  they  would  he  likely  (o  mean. 

The  other  limit  of  interpretation  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  the 
restilt  of  the  necessity  of  there  being  a  sufficient  written  expresrioa; 
the  meaning  of  the  words  cannot  be  added  to  oi'  corrected  beyond 
a  certain  poiut.  or  the  words  cease  to  be  capable  of  bearing  Uie 
interpretation  to  be  put  on  them;  and.  though  the  intent  may  be 
known,  there  is  no  expression  in  which  it  con  clothe  itself.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  legal  interpretation  is  not  a  men 
ascertaTning  of  the  intent ;  it  acts  only  by  putting  a  meaning, 
consistent  with  the  intent,  upon  the  words.  And  the  answer  t« 
the  question.  What  is  a  sufficient  written  eiprassion  V  will  y»rj 
largely  with  different  classes  of  writings,  and  under  different  Rjrs- 
tems  of  jurisprudence.  In  this  respect  it  is  manifest  that  private 
documents  must  l>e  int«r|ireted  more  strictly  thau  public.  A  deed 
or  will  made  by  »  private  person  is  made  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  command  of  the  law.  which  refjuires  the  writer  to  express 
himself  fully  and  coinpletely.  and  gives  validity  to  the  instrument 
only  on  the  condition  of  reasonaljle  compliance  with  the  demand 
which  it  has  imposed.  On  the  other  hand  a  document,  such  ■•  ft 
treaty,  which  as  to  its  form  is  atmoKt  wholly  independent  of  ever^- 
ihing  but  the  will  of  the  contiiLcting  parties,  leaves  the  amount  ol 
the  eipi-ession  much  less  deteiminate ;  and,  although  on  intwtiea 
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must  fail  of  effect  which  hns  no  corresponding  ex  press  ion  of  any 
klii<l  ill  the  document,  yet  the  interpreter  must  resort  very  much  to 
the  inferred  will  of  the  parties  themselres  for  a  criterion  of  sutG- 
ciency  of  expression,  nhich  thus  becomes  almost  met^eii  iu  the 
general  inquiry  after  the  probable  intention  —  meaniug,  as  I  do, 
by  intention,  wherever  it  occurs  in  this  paper,  not  a,  mere  inchoate 
act  of  the  mind,  that  which  a  person  intended  to  do.  but  took  u 
step  towards  doing,  but  sometliing  which  as  a  mental  act  was 
complete,  and  whit^h  the  writer  endeavored  to  express  by  the 
words  he  made  use  of,  although  those  words  in  fact  express  his 
meaning  more  or  leas  imperfectly. 

In  the  interpretation  of  writings  where  the  latitude  allowed  to 
the  interpreter  is  considerable,  and  particularly  where  direct  evidence 
of  intention  not  contained  in  the  writing  is  admitted,  the  question  o£ 
what  is  a  sufficient  written  expression  becomes  evidently  of  great 
practical  importance.  If  a  perfectly  clefiiiite  intent  can  be  collected 
by  the  aid  only  of  collateral  evidence  of  it,  coupled  with  tlie  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  element,  that  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  boars  a  sufficiently  great  proportion  to 
the  former,  to  assure  the  interpreter  that  tiie  words  will  bear  the 
meaning,  and  express  it  sullliciently.  But  this  security  does  not 
exist  where  parol  declarations  of  intention,  tor  example,  ai*  admis- 
sible. The  undoubted  fact  that  no  general  definition  of  what  is  in 
stich  cases  a  sufficient  expression  cnn  be  fixed  upon  l>eforeband,  is 
made  use  of  by  Sir  James  Wigram  as  a  constant  argument  against 
admitting  evidence  of  intention  generally.  "Once  admit,"  says 
he,'  "  that  the  person  or  thing  intended  by  the  testator  need  not 
be  adequately  descril>ed  in  the  will,  and  it  is  impossible  to  stop 
short  of  the  conclusion  tliat  a  mere  mark  will  in  every  case  supply 
the  place  of  a  proper  description."  Surely  there  is  no  impossi- 
bility such  as  here  contended.  It  is  reasonable  to  say,  tliat  if  a 
testator,  for  inetance.  describes  a  person  by  his  surname  and 
Christian  name,  that  is  a  Aufhcient  description  to  satisfy  the  letter 
of  the  law,  though  it  may  In  faot  be  insufficient  completely  to 
identify  the  person  intended.  If,  on  the  other  band,  a  testetor 
should  say,  ''  I  give  so  and  so  to  my  ion,"  when  he  has  nine  sons. 
it  would  probably  be  right  to  decide  that  such  a  description  was 
not  a  sufficient  one,  since  it  was  one  which  the  writer  must  bava 
known,  or  ought  to  have  known,  would  prove  ambiguous,  and  to 
allow  of  an  addition  to  which  by  parol  testimony  would  be  to  offer 
I  I'age  IS8  [nft.  ISSJ. 
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m  gre&t  temptation  to  perjuiy.  It  is  eTident  ibat  a  line  must  b«'V 
drawn  Gomenbere,  and  when  necessary  it  irill  doubtlesa  be  drnwn  ' 
in  practice  ;  but  as  yet  the  bouudary  of  testamentary  interpreta- 
tion on  this  side  is  somewhat  imperfect,  and  llipre  is  no  rnle  for- 
Indding  the  introduction  of  parol  testimony  of  iiiLenlion  tofill  up 
even  sucb  a,  manifestly  iDade<]uat«  description  as  that  1  have  last 
supposed. 

Many  questions  on  the  suffiuiency  of  espreaaion  arise  upon  the 
interpretation  of  informal  writings,  as,  for  instance,  contracts,  — 
'  what  part  of  a  contract  required  by  law  to  be  in  writing  need  be 
expressed  in  the  writing  ;  how  far  usages  and  customs  of  trade 
may  be  imjiorted,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  all  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  interpretations  arise  upon  the  limits  of  it,  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  meaning  of  words  may  be  modified  by  other 
signs  of  intent ;  upon  the  contest,  in  short,  as  it  is  often  termed, 
between  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  Into  the  principles  which  quea- 
tiouB  of  this  nature  involve,  I  will  not  at  present  enter  more  mi- 
nutely. They  will  suggest  tliemselres  in  relation  to  the  different 
classes  of  legal  writings  to  any  one  who  clearly  appreciates  tlie 
real  nature  of  the  process  of  what  I  have  called  inferential  inter- 
pretation, a  process  In  reality  simple,  and  nhicli,  like  reasoning,  i» 
practised  correctly  every  day  by  persons  who  have  never  considered 
what  it  is  they  do  when  they  perform  it,  but  which  can  never 
be  understood  so  long  as  it  is  confounded  with  the  mere  grammar 
and  dictionary  operation  of  ascertaining  tfae  meaning  of  words. 
One  consideraldon,  however,  I  will  not  pass  over.  I  mean  tlie 
great  differences  which  exist  in  the  measure  of  interpretation  as 
applied  under  diffei-ent  judicial  systems  and  by  different  judicial 
minds,  and  the  consequent  oecessity  for  accumulating  a  certain 
mass  of  decisions,  in  order  to  supply  a  uniform  standard,  and 
to  fix  the  nearest  approach  to  absolute  coirectness  by  striking 
an  average  of  opinions  through  a  long  series  of  years.  It  is  some- 
times said,  in  relation  particularly  to  testamentary  interpretation. 
that  authorities  can  be  of  no  service  :  that  to  quote  eases  is  to 
construe  one  man's  nonsense  by  another  man's  nonsense,'  and  that 
all  a  judge  has  to  do  is  to  read  the  writing  and  endeavor  to  make 
out  from  it  the  meaning  of  the  testator.  Now.  if  interpretation 
were,  like  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of  words  whose  signifi- 
1  ["The  nonsense  of  one  man  can  furnish  no  niU  for  nndergtaoding 
the  noosense  of  another."  Dunning  (Lont  A»hburtoii),  riled  in  E< 
]>ecisioDi  of  Lord  Maoslkld,  i.  384.  —  J.  B.  T.] 
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cutioii  IB  fixed,  iomething  that  can  be  done  nith  nbsolute  oertaiiity, 
ill  wliich  one  man  would  como  lo  the  aame  conclusion  as  another, 
and  which  is.  so  to  iip«Bk,  the  same  kll  the  world  over,  the  Htudy  of 
previous  authorities  ml^jbt  indeed  be  uDneuesjiary.  But,  in  truth, 
il  would  be  a*  reasonable  to  say  that  uo  autliorities  were  to  be 
consulted  on  a  queatioti  of  equit,v ;  that  a  judge  ought  to  act  upon 
liis  own  notioua  of  what  wns  equitable  ;  and  that  as  circumstances 
are  infinitely  various,  one  case  could  uever  show  what  ft  was  right 
lo  do  in  another.  Experience  shows  that  the  limits  o{  interpreta- 
tion will  be  fixed  at  very  different  poiuts  by  different  personB  ;  and 
tliere  is,  perhaps,  uo  kgal  subject  which  brings  out  peculiarities  of 
individual  bias  and  dispoaition  uiDr«  strongly  than  difficult  prob- 
lems of  construction.  By  the  combined  result  of  the  decisions  of 
a  succession  of  judges,  each  bringing  his  mind  to  bear  on  the  views 
of  those  who  preceded  him,  a  system  of  interpretation  is  built  up 
which  is  likely  to  necure  a  much  nearer  approach  to  perfect  justice 
than  if  each  interpreter  were  left  to  set  up  his  own  standard  of 
how  far  it  was  right  to  go  in  siipplyiDg  the  defective  expression,  or 
of  what  amounted  to  a  conviction  of  the  iuteut  as  distinguished 
from  were  speculative  conjecture.  Uules  of  construction  are  mat- 
ter* the  expediency  of  which  may  be  more  doubtful  ;  but  that 
principles  of  construction  there  must  be  in  every  system  of  rational 
interpretation,  and  that  these  are  only  to  be  gathered  by  a  compar- 
ison of  a  large  nuniber  of  important  cases,  and  by  striking  the 
avei^age  of  a  targe  number  of  individual  minds,  will  not,  I  think, 
be  deuied  by  any  one  who  considers  interpretation  to  be  as  I  have 
described  it,  a  process  of  reasoning  from  probabilitiea,  a  process  of 
remedying,  hy  a  sort  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  the  imperfections  of 
humati  language  and  fowera  of  using  language,  a  process  whose 
limits  are  necessarily  indefinite  and  yet  continually  requiring  to  l>e 
practically  determined,  —  and  not,  as  it  is  not.  a  mere  operation 
requiring  the  use  of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  a  mere  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  words. 
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ACCUSED  PERSONS, 

hardships  of,  157-161, 163. 
mercy  to,  157-161, 163. 

ACCUSING  JURY,  66.  81-84. 113,  124, 149, 18a 
informed  privately  by  judge,  124. 
members  of,  on  petit  jury,  80,  81. 
private  deliberation,  right  of,  nearly  lost,  180  n. 

ACTIONABILITY  OF  CONTRACTS,  404. 

ACTIONS  ON  THE  CASE,  66. 

ACTOR, 

how  to  determine,  370-876.    See  Affirmative  Case. 
relation  of,  to  duty  of  establishing,  869,  370,  377,  378,  882L 

ADMISSIBILITY  OF  EVIDENCE, 
common  misconceptions  about,  269. 
tests  of,  266,  268,  485,  446.  448. 

ADMISSIONS  OF  RECORD,  128  n. 

AETATE  PROBANDA,  writ  of,   19. 

AFFIRMATIVE    CASE,   371.     See    Actob;    Buedbn   of   Pboof; 
Establishing. 

changes  in  law.  effect  of,  376. 

evidence,  not  determined  by  rules  of.  871. 

practical  convenience  as  a  test  of,  876. 

substantive  law  of  case  determines,  372-376. 
AGE, 

inspection,  tried  by,  19. 

proof  of,  520. 

witnesses,  tried  by,  18-21, 104. 

AGREED  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS.  See  Case  stated;  Pbooxdubb 
ALIBI,  burden  of  proof  on.  868. 

AMBIGUITIES,  407,  417-426,  448,  466,  471,  472. 
in  Roman  law,  421,  422. 
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AMBIGUITY, 

burden  of  proof,  as  to,  376-384.    See  Burdbn  of  Proof. 
latent,  422-426.  . 

patent,  416,  422-426,  448,  472,  473,  599-600. 
two  sorts  of,  424. 

AMES  quoted,  375. 

ANCIENT  MATTERS,  proof  of,  620,  521. 

ANGLO-SAXON  PROCEDURE,  52. 

ANNEXING  INCIDENTS  TO   WRITING,  409. 

APPEALS,  criminal,  65,  68, 156, 157. 
finality  of,  156,  157. 

APPLICATION  OF  LAW  TO  FACT,  198. 201, 251-253. 

ARGUMENT.    See  Rbasokxmo. 

ARNOLD,  Dr.,  quoted,  181. 

ASS  ACHE,  the,  in  Wales,  28. 

ASSISA,  definitions  of,  57,  58.    See  Assize. 

ASSIZE  of  Arms,  58,  59. 

of  Clarendon,  26,  36,  89,  58,  61,  68. 
of  the  Forest,  58,  59. 
of  Northampton,  57,  58. 

ASSIZE,  Grand,  41,  42,  45,  55,  62,  68,  70,  95, 100, 14L 
attaint  in,  none,  141. 
consent  of  demandant,  70. 
finality  of,  140-148. 
number  of  jury  in,  46,  86. 
oath,  form  of,  101. 
procedure  in,  45,  46,  62,  113. 

ASSIZES,  41,  68,  67-66. 

possessory,  63,  64,  140,  143. 

See  Consent  ;  Darrein  Presentment  ;  Henrt  II. ;  Mort  d'Ait- 
cestor;  Novel    Disseisin;   Utrom. 

ASSUMPTION.    See  Presumption. 

ATTAINT,  the,  101,  109, 137-160,  180. 
American  colonies,  in,  174. 
appeals,  in,  166,  157. 
complained  of,  149. 
criminal  cases,  in;  166,  169,  161,  162. 
cumbrous  nature  of,  160. 
decHV,  causes  of.  160-163. 
demurrers  upon  evidence,  relation  to,  237.  238. 
evidence,  new,  jury  could  have  none,  107,  138,  164. 
extension  of,  146-149,  167. 
Grand  Assize,  in,  41,  141. 
jury  of,  96,  149. 
Mirror,  the,  on,  147. 
mitigation  and  end  of,  138-140. 151-154. 
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ATTAINT  —  continued. 

origin  of,  140-144,  146, 161. 

payment  to  obtain,  143. 

possessory  assizes,  in,  140,  141,  143. 

power  of,  in  controlling  jury,  410,  429,  480. 

proceedings  in,  regulated,  149, 150. 

punishment  in,  140,  151. 

reversal  of  original  judgment,  involved,  140,  163. 

severity  and  unpopularity  of,  138,  139,  150. 

special  verdict  in  154,  3o2. 

witnesses  to  petit  jury,  effect  of  introducing,  137,  138,  150. 

ATTESTED   WRITINGS.     See  Writings. 

ATTESTING   WITNESSES.     See  Witnesses. 

AUSTIN  quoted,  251,  343. 

•'  AUTHENTIC"  WRITINGS,  107. 

AZO,  scholastic  question  of,  418. 


BACON,  Lord,  quoted,  161. 

BACON,  Theodore,  quoted,  532. 

BACON'S  MAXIM,  422-426,  471-174,  482,  590,  600. 
ignorant  use  of,  473. 
originated  witli  him,  423. 
perverted  use  of,  473. 

slow  in  reaching  the  profession,  423,  424,  425,  471. 
unprofitable,  42,  472. 

BAR,  trial  at,  95,  96. 

BARRISTERS,   English,  239,  528. 

BASTARDS,  punishing  mothers  for  death  of,  179. 

BATTLE,  trial  by,  7.  30-47.  04. 
Anglo-Saxons,  not  known  to,  39. 
champions  in,  43. 
end  of,  45. 

England,  hated  in,  40. 
Glanvill  on,  42. 
jury  trial  promoted  by,  41. 
ordeal,  whether  a  form  of,  89. 
procedure  iy,  42-45. 
small  resort  to.  42. 

BEHEADING   WITHOUT  TRIAL,  71.    See  Mainoub. 

BENTHAM, 
fact,  on,  101. 
quoted,  544,  647. 

BEST  quoted,  488. 

BEST   EVIDENCE.  257. 
Best's  view  of,  487,  488. 

39 
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BEST  EVIDENCE— con^murtf. 
Burke  od,  492. 

Christian  on,  493,  494,  496,  507. 
circumstantial  evidence,  as  applied  to,  496,  497. 
Gilbert's  view  of,  490,  491,  497,  506. 
great  scope  of,  484. 
Greenleaf's  view  of,  484-487. 
guiding  principle,  contains  a  sound,  507. 
Hardwicke,  Lord,  on,  491,  492,  506. 
Holt,  C.  J.,  on,  489,  507. 
law  writers  on,  497. 
origin  and  development  of,  489,  497. 
rule  of  the,  398,  484. 

substitutionary  evidence,  as  a  rule  against,  486,  490,  497,  506. 
things,  as  applied  to,  496. 
useful  phrase,  no  longer  a,  505-607. 
writings,  mainly  a  rule  about,  488. 

BE\\rEISURTUEIL,  the,  9,  854. 
BIGELOW  quoted,  52. 
*'  BILL  "  described,  148. 
BONNIER  quoted,  185,  369. 
BLACKSTONE  quoted,  32,  95,  49L 
BROWNE,  Henry,  will  of,  416. 

BRUNNER, 

jury,  on  the,  3. 

quoted,  11,  18,  41,  47,  55,  85,  86,  393. 

BULLER»S  NISI  PRIUS,  471. 

BURDEN  OF  PROOF,  10,  848,  353-890,  485,  562,  663-666,  668,  669. 
actor,  relation  to,  869, 370. 
alibi f  on,  363,  376. 
alterations  in  writings,  as  to,  527. 
ambiguities  as  to,  376-384. 
ambiguity  of  term,  354-364. 
beginning,  duty  of,  362,  377. 
Best  on,  358. 

criminal  cases,  in,  362,  363,  382,  383. 
ejectment,  in,  381. 

establishing  issue,  duty  of,  355-357,  860,  370,  372-376. 
evidence,  not  a  topic  in  law  of,  353,  388,  389.  • 

game  laws,  in  cases  under,  359. 
going  forward,  meaning  duty  of,  355,  357-359. 
Massachusetts  use  of,  355,  379,  380-388. 
meanings  of,  different,  .355. 

choice  among,  recommended,  386,  387. 

illustrations  of,  356-364. 
Middle  Ages,  in,  354. 
Parke  (Baron)  on,  362. 
pleading,  relation  to,  353,  864,  370-376,  37a 
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BURDEN   OF  VHOOF —  continued, 

presumptions,  relation  to,  380,  386,  642-646. 
prima  facie  case,  fixed  by,  357. 
reasoning,  relation  to,  363,  388-389. 

reasons  for  using  one  or  the  other  of  usual  meanings,  886,  886. 
record,  on  the,  378. 
reus,  relation  to,  369,  370-376. 
Roman  law,  in,  353,  864,  364. 
sanity,  as  to,  381-888. 

shifting  of,  366,  361,  866,  866,  370,  878,  879,  383. 
Stephen  on,  3,  6. 
term,  cannot  abandon  the,  386. 
terminology,  proper,  384-387. 
tests  of,  876. 

undiscriminated  meaning,  an,  866,  869-864,  642-644. 
See  Actor;  Affirmative  Case. 

BURKE  quoted,  492. 

BUSHELL'S  CASE, 

as  to  fining  jury,  166-169. 

BUSINESS  WITNESSES,  17,  100, 102. 


CANON  LAW,  influence  of,  in  reforming  procedure,  55  n. 

CALENDAR,  judicial  notice  of,  291-294. 

CARTA,  398. 

CASE,  actions  on  the,  66. 
stated.     See  Procedure. 

CASUAL  WITNESSES,  123. 

CER  TIFl  CA  TIO,  the,  146. 

CHALLENGE  OF  JURORS,  82,  90,  95, 128, 171. 

CHALLENGES,  trial  of,  123. 

CHAMPION,  tlie,  40,  43,  44. 
a  complaint  witness,  43. 

CHANCERY,  406,  408. 

CHANGES  IN  LAW.    See  Growth  of  Law;  Substantive  Law. 

CHARACTER  EVIDENCE,  526. 

CHARGE  of  judge  to  jury.  112-114. 

CHARTERS.     See  Documents. 

CHATTELS.     See  Ownership. 

CHOATE,  Rufus,  quoted,  653. 

CHEYNEY'S  CASE,  416,  420,  422,  423,  426,  432. 

CHRISTIAN  quoted,  493,  494,  641. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE.     See  Evidbnci. 

CHRONICLES,  64. 
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CIVIL  LAW,  the,  130. 

CIVILIZATION,  ancient  and  modern,  181. 

CLARENDON,  Assize  of,  26,  30,  39,  58,  61,  68. 
Constitutions  of,  57. 

COCKBURN,  C.  J.,  on  facts  for  court,  202. 

CODIFICATION,  511. 

COFFIN  V.  U.  S.,  as  to  presumption  of  innocence,  837,  651,  666-570. 

COKE,  quoted,  32,  54,  135,  159. 
trial  by  jury,  account  of,  136. 

COLLATERAL  ATTACK   ON  JUDGMENT,   118.     See  JuDOMExxa 

COLOR,  in  pleading, 
explanation  of,  232. 
morality  of,  233. 

COMBINING  JURIES,  93. 

COMMUNITY    WITNESSES,  100,  102. 

COMPLAINT   WITNESSES,  10-17,  43. 

COMPULSORY   PROCESS, 

compurgators  and  casual  witnesses,  none  against,  102,  129. 
witnesses,  introduced  against,  102. 

COMPURGATION,  25,  20,  39,  129. 
abolition  of,  in  criminal  cases,  09. 
highly  formal,  25. 

See  Trial  by  Oath  ;  Wager  of  Law. 

CONCLUSIVE   EVIDENCE,  180,  257. 

CONSCIENCE  OF   COURT,  informing,  431. 

CONSENT, 

assize  or  jury,  to  have,  68-81,  143,  147,  156. 
parties,  of,  247. 

CONSIDERATION, 
illegality  of,  406. 

negotiable  pnper,  want  of,  374-376. 
specialty,  375. 

CONSPIRACY,  actions  for,  221.     See  Maixtenancb. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW,  210  n. 

CONSTITUTIONS   OF  CLARENDON.  57. 

CONSTRUCTION, 

contracts,  of  mercantile,  419. 

court,  reasons  why  belongs  to,  200,  207. 

ecclesiastical  courts,  effect  on,  430. 

equity  courts,  effect  on,  429,  436. 

evidence,  does  not  belong  to  law  of,  411,  445,  446. 

extrinsic  facts,  must  consider,  411-414,  419,  426-429,  470. 

fact  for  court,  is  question  of,  203. 

faithful,  importance  of,  630. 

judicial  notice  of,  286-291. 
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CONSTRUCTION  —co«//«Mcrf. 

law,  said  to  be  question  of,  203,  216. 

meaning  of  words,  rules  of,  as  to,  419. 

mercantile  law,  effect  on,  436.  * 

nature  of,  411. 

pleadings,  332,  333. 

rules  of,  alleged,  460,  461,  466,  467,  470. 
differences  in  appljring,  460,  463. 
nature  of,  316,  388. 

special  verdicts,  832,  383. 

statutes,  215. 

Wigram's  book,  is  real  subject  of,  405. 

wills,  404,  414,  577. 

cannot  add  orally  to,-  415. 

writings.  203-207,  215,  259,  410. 

See  Evidence  ;  Extrinsic   Evidence  ;   Intention  ;  Intbepreta. 
TiON ;  Mistakes  ;  Parol  Evidence  ;  Hawkins. 
COySUETlDINES,  56. 
CONTROL  OF  JURY,  137-181. 
COUNCIL.     See  Lateran. 

COUNSEL,  unsworn,  state  facts  in  evidence  to  jury,  120-122. 
COURT.     See  Judges. 

COURT   AND  JURV,  183-262.  514. 

Sec  Judoe;  Jdry;  Law  and  Fact. 

CRIMINAL  APPEALS,  65,  68,  156,  157. 

CRIMINAL  CASES. 

attaint,  whether  any.  156,  162. 

consent  of  accused  to  jury,  69,  156. 

defence,  no  right  to  full,  157. 

defendant,  duty  of,  as  to  proof,  363. 

Henry  II L,  writ  of,  as  to  modes  of  trial  in,  87 

jury  in,  64,  65,  68-74,  81-84. 

checks  on,  160,  168. 
mercy  in,  157. 
new  trials  in,  163. 

development  of  existing  rules  as  to,  175-179. 

in  United  States,  179. 
ordeal  in,  abolished,  00. 
witnesses  for  accused  in,  157-161. 

allowed,  but  not  sworn,  157. 

none  allowed.  157. 

CRIMINAL   LAW, 

feeble  administration  of,  551. 
innocence,  presumption  of,  551-576. 

CURTESY,  doctrine  of,  120,  333. 

CURTIS,  B.  R.,  on  Massachusetts  practice,  379. 
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DANA,  R.  H.,  quoted,  364. 

DARREIN  PRESENTMENT,  assize  of,  69,  60. 

DEATH. 

presumption  of,  319-324,  348. 
trial  by  witnesses,  18,  23,  24. 

DECEASED  PERSONS,  declaration  of,  521. 

DEEDS, 

jury,  whether  could  find,  without  evidence,  106-109. 

witnesses  added  to,  97-102. 
profert  of,  106. 

DEFAMATION.    See  Libel  ;  Slander. 

DEFENCES,  equitable,  406. 
fines,  to,  407. 
new,  406. 

DEFENDANT.    See  Reus. 

DEFINITIONS,  189,  213,  260,  817. 
evidence,  264. 
evidence,  law  of,  263. 
fact,  190-192. 
law,  192,  193,  201,  216. 

DEMURRERS   UPON  EVIDENCE,  121,  122,  234-239,  260. 
Bacon  on,  284. 

Gibson  i;.  Hunter,  effect  of  rule  in,  236. 
mistakes  about,  237. 
nature  and  effect  of,  235-238. 
obsolete,  mainly,  238. 
questions,  two,  in,  284. 

DEODAND,  113. 

DEPOSITIONS,  489,  496,  498,  629. 

DIRECT  STATEMENTS  OF  INTENTION   IN  INTERPRETING 
DOCUMENTS.    See  Intention;  '*  Parol  Evidence  *'  Rule. 

"DISCRETION"  OF  JUDGES,  214,  505,  626,  637. 

DOCUMENTS,  13,  16. 

produced  to  jury,  104-112. 

Sec  Writings. 
DOMESDAY  BOOK,  42,  50.  61. 

DOUBT.    See  Reasonable  Doubt. 

DOWER,  102. 

DUEL,  the  judicial,  7,  40,  41.    See  Battle. 

DUODECIMA  MANU,  explained,  14. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS,  a  liberalizing  influence  Id  interpret*, 
tion,  436. 

ECCLESIASTICS,  tried  by  jury,  67. 
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EMLYN  quoted,  87. 

ENGLISH    JUDGES     AND     BARRISTERS.       See    Barristers; 
Judges ;  Procedure. 

EQUITABLE   DEFENCES,  406. 

EQUITY,  406,  418. 
courts  of,  599. 

evidence,  as  to  receiving,  429,  481,  436. 

freedom  in  interpretation,  429. 

influence  of,  in  promoting  new  trials,  172. 
rebutting  an,  487-440. 

EQUIVOCATION,  407,  417-426,  432,  448,  466,  478,  480,  596-698. 
Bacon's  maxim  as  to,  422-426. 
doctrine  about,  696-698. 
receiving  direct  statements  of  intention  in,  explanation  of,  440-* 

445. 
Roman  law,  in  422,  599. 

ERLE,  J.,  quoted,  318. 

ERSKINE  quoted,  609. 

ESTABLISHING,  burden  of,  365-367. 
determine,  how  to,  870-376. 
ejectment,  in,  381. 

presumptions,  effect  of,  in  fixing,  384. 
presumptions,  relation  to,  380-386. 

See  Actor,  Affirhatite  Case;  Burden  of  Proof. 

ESTOPPEL.  640. 

judicial  legislation,  a  means  of,  318. 
jury,  on,  127,  128. 

EVANS,  W.  D.,  345. 

EVIDENCE, 

admissibility  of.  392,  468,  469,  620. 

determined  by  pleading  and  procedure,  rules  of  construction, 
and  substantive  law,  266,  268.  269,  435,  446,  44^.  515,  616. 
circumstantial,  as  related  to  Best  Evidence  rule,  496,  497. 
circumstantial,  relation  of  hearsay  rule  to,  501. 
conclusive,  180. 267. 
continental  methods  in,  343-345. 
continental  systems,  1. 
counsel's  unsworn  statements  as,  120-122. 
defined,  264,  527. 
demurrer  upon,  121,  122,  234-239. 

leaves  open  no  question  of  evidence,  286.    See  Best  Evidbncb 
depositions.     See  Deposition. 
documents  as,  106-112. 
fact  and  law,  distinguished  from,  197,  2(i2. 
excluding  principles  of  evidence,  516-518. 
excluding  rules  of  evidence,  264.  268,  520. 

courts  of  equity,  as  to,  429-436,  508. 
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EVIDENCE  —  continued. 

excluding  rules  of,  historical  review  as  to,  415-440. 

interpretation,  only  one  in,  414,  444,  482,  483. 

modern  cases  as  to,  449-468. 

nature  of,  488. 
extrinsic,  meaning  of,  302. 
impeachment  cases,  in,  493,  494. 
intention,  of,  413,  521. 

direct  statements  of,  414,  482-435,^140-446,  455,  456. 

Wigram's  use  of  phrase,  448. 
interpretation.    See  Construction  ;  Legal  Interpretatiok. 
jury  always  had  some,  119. 
law  of,  2. 

aflSrmative  case,  not  determined  hy,  371. 

alleged  antiquity  of,  493. 

beginnings  of,  111. 

changes,  suggested  in,  529-538. 

foreign  matter,  extrusion  of,  531,  534. 
judges'  control,  freer  use  of,  530,  531,  533,  534. 
jury  trial,  narrowing  of,  534,  535. 
legislation  needed,  531-533. 
some  instances  of,  53*2. 
principles,  governing,  536. 
rules  of  court,  extension  of,  531. 
simplicity,  greater,  529. 

character,  as  to,  525. 

characteristic  quality,  of,  3,  4,  264,  509. 

construction,  not  included  in,  411,  417. 

defects  in,  527. 

defined,  265,  391,  392. 

Erskine  on,  509,  510. 

existing,  great  bulk  of,  511. 

Greenleaf  on.  508,  500. 

hearsay,  as  to.     See  Hearsay.  • 

judicial  notice,  not  included  in,  5. 

jury,  relation  to,  2,  410,  535. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry,  on,  508. 

misconceived,  often,  269,  508,  511-518. 

niodernness  of,  493,  514. 

nature  of,  2-4,  180. 

non-legal  standards  in.  516-518. 

offshoot  of  tlie  jury.  180. 

opinion,  as  t(i.  519,  523-525. 

present  and  future  of,  508,  538. 

principlei*  of,  few.  511. 

principles,  fundamental,  2*^^,  265,536. 

rational  system,  a,  270. 

reforms  in.  49').  525-5.S8. 

restatement  of,  needed,  511. 
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EVIDENCE  —  continued. 

law  of  forbids  slight  and  remote  evidence,  517,  525. 

Stephen's  view  of,  20(5. 

substantive  law  confused  with,  405-409,  512-516.    See  Substam 
TivE  Law. 

things  not  covered  by,  5. 

waiving  application  of,  right  of,  535. 
parol,  390. 

meaning  of,  392.     See  Parol  Evidence  Rule. 
preponderance  of,  330. 

presumptions  are  not,  313,  337,  560-564,  574-576. 
primary  and  secondary,  487,  494,  505. 
record, 

entering  on,  in  pleading,  114-120. 

matter  of,  whether  evidence  necessary  to  find,  109. 
weight  of,  not  fixed  by  rules  of  presumption,  336, 558,  576. 
Wigram's  book  on.     See  Wigram. 
witnesses  publicly  giving  to  jury,  122-139. 
written,  meaning  of  term,  392. 

EXCEPTIO,  use  of  jury  in  trying,  59,  68,  70. 

EXCEPTION  TO  EXCLUDING  RULE  AS  TO  INTENTION.    See 
Equivocation. 

EXCEPTIONS,  bill  of, 

America,  very  common  in,  529. 

England,  long  unusual  in,  now  abolished,  239,  529. 

EXCLUDING  PRINCIPLES   OF  EVIDENCE,  516-5ia 

EXCLUDING   RULES   OF   EVIDENCE,  264,  268,  529. 

EXECUTOR,  right  to  personalty.  437-440. 

EXPERT   WITNESSES,  196,262,  624. 

EXPRESSION,  a  sufficient,  411-413,  586,  508,  602-604. 

EXTRINSIC   EVIDENCE.  See  Parol  Evidence. 

facts,  in  interpretation,  must  be  considered,  411-414,  419,  426-429 
451. 


FACT, 

definition  of.  190-192. 

evidence,  discriminated  from,  197. 

experts,  for,  106. 

inferences  of,  194. 

issues  of,  for  court,  184,  185,  202,  216,  226. 

for  jury,  184. 
opinion,  relation  to,  524. 
presumptions  of.    See  Presumptions. 
separating  matter  of,  from  law,  118. 
ultimate,  192,  201. 

FACT  AND  LAW.    See  Law  and  Fact. 
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FACTUM oi,  domestic  law,  268. 
foreign  law,  258. 
will,  476. 

FALSE  IMPRISONMENT,  actions  for,  221. 

FALSE  JUDGMENT,  104. 

FAMILY   HEARSAY,  520. 

FELLOW   SWEARERS,  226. 

FINALITY  OF  DUEL  and  its  substitutes,  140-143,  156,  167. 

FINCH  quoted,  187. 

FINES,  40,  407,  408.  410,  418. 
statute  of,  407,  410,  418.  420. 

FINING  JURY,  1.39,  155 

for  disregarding  evidence,  102-168. 

FISC,  privilege  of  the.  11. 

FORE-OATH,  10,  24. 

FORM,  requirement  of,  396. 

FORMALISM,  in  early  law,  9,  26,  69,  142. 

FORTESCUE,  account  of  trial  by  jury,  130-182. 

FRAUD,  defence  of,  407,  408. 

FRAUDS,  statute  of,  180. 

GAME  LAWS,  burden  of  proof  under,  369. 

GASCOIGNE,  C.  J.,  questioned  by  Henry  IV.,  291. 

GAVELET,  statute  of.  18. 

GENERAL   ISSUE,  109. 

GILBERT  quoted,  496,  548. 

GLANVILL,  41,  50,  53.  61-66. 

GOING   FORWARD   with  evidence, 
discretion  of  court  as  to,  370. 
duty  as  to,  377. 
effect  of  presumption  on,  383. 

See  Burden  of  Proof. 

GOUDSMIDT  quoted.  361. 
GRAND   ASSIZE.     See  Assize. 

GRAND  JURY.     See  Accusing  Jurt  ;  Attaint  .Jurt. 
GREENLEAF  quoted,  390,  484,  486. 

GROWTH  OF  THE   SUBSTANTIVE  LAW,  effect  of,  on  procedure 
and  evidence,  405-409. 

HALK,  Sir  M.,  quoted.  156,  161,  165.  179. 

HAWKINS.   F.  Vaujfhnn.  quoted.  405,  412.  414,  439,  442.  444.  447. 
lejjal  interpretation,  on,  577-605. 

ambijifuity,  Bacon's  rnnxim  as  to,  .509.  ''»00 
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HAWKINS  —  continued: 

legal  interpretation,  ciyil  law  system  of,  678-580. 
common  law  system  of,  699. 
equity,  interpretation  a  sort  of,  587,  598. 

system  of  interpretation,  599. 
expression,  perfect,  not  essential,  586. 

a  "  sufficient,"  only,  needed,  598,  602-604. 
inferential  and  literal,  588,  600. 
intention  in, 

evidence  of,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic, 
circumstantial,  591-593. 
direct,  590,  591. 

expression,  and,  581. 

extrinsic  expressions  of,  direct,  599,  603. 

meaning  of,  682,  601-602. 

words  and  other  signs  of,  590,  594. 
interpretation  clause,  586. 

judicial  decisions,  importance  of  accumulating,  004,  605. 
language, 

imperfection  of,  585^ 

nature  of.  582-585. 
limits  of,  589,  600-602. 
means  employed  in,  590. 
object  and  nature  of,  580,  587,  589. 
occasion  for,  584. 
peculiarity  of,  580,  582. 
pleading,  599. 
Roman  law,  in,  579. 
writings,  different  classes  of,  577-580,  600-604. 

HEARSAY,  268  n.,  498-501,  518-528. 
circumstantial  evidence,  as,  501. 
exceptions  to,  519. 

HEARSAY   RULE, 

exceptions  to,  520-523. 
family  reputation,  as  to,  520. 
reputation,  as  to,  520. 
restatement  of,  522. 
writings  as  exceptions  to,  520. 

HENRY  II., 

assizes  and  legislation  of,  53,  55.  58-65,  141. 
charters,  quoted  as  to,  18,  106. 

HENRY  III.,  writ  of,  as  to  mode  of  trial  in  criminal  cases,  37- 

HENRY  IV.,  Gascoigne,  C.  J.,  questioned  by,  280. 

HISTORICAL  SOURCES  as  to  jury,  50. 

HOLLAND  on  **  fact,"   191. 

HOLT,   C.  J.,  narrow  view  of,  as  to  interpretation  of  writings,  427-429, 

434,  435,  447. 
HOLMES  quoted,  .371,  376,  408. 
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HUDSON  quoted,  172. 
HUE  AND  CRY,  120. 
HUNDRED  JURY,  81,  82. 

IDENTIFYING   PERSONS   AND  THINGS,  limitation  of   extrinsic 
evidence  for,  435,  446.  447,  452,  456. 

ILLEGALITY   OF  CONSIDERATION,  406. 

IMPEACHMENT   CASES,  evidence  in,  493,  494. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  CASES  under  "  parol  evidence  "  rule,  449-468. 

INDIA,  ordeals  in,  35. 

INDIANS.   Aiijerican, 
testimony  of,  330. 
jury  in  New  England,  added  to,  104. 

INDICTMENT.     See  Accusing  Jury. 

INFERENCES  OF  FACT,  194,  228,  239,  247,  248. 

INFORMING   CONSCIENCE   OF   COURT,  431,  432. 

INFORMING   THE  JURY,  ways  of,  90-137. 

INNOCENCE,  presumption  of,  336,  337,  348,  541,  551-586. 

Coffin  V.  U.  S.,  as  to,  566-576. 

criminal  cases,  in,  exact  nature  and  scope  of,  559-566. 

Scotch  case  as  to,  556,  557,  567. 

Stephen  on  the,  557. 

use  of,  traced,  553-550. 

whether  in  itself  evidence,  560-576. 

See  Presumptions. 
INQUISITION, 

administration,  used  in,  47,  48,  51. 

development  of,  55. 

early  cases,  51-54. 

England,  in,  51-53. 

Frankish  and  Norman,  7,  47. 

judicature,  used  in,  47,  51. 

INSANITY.     See  Sanity. 

INSPECTION.     See  Age;  Real  Evidence. 
of  writings,  25. 

INTENTION. 

Bacon's  maxim,  relation  to,  425. 

evidence  of,  in  aid  of  interpretation  or  construction,  431,  434,  435, 

452,  480,  483. 
evidence  of,  in  case  of  ambiguity,  419,  420-422,  450-452,  488 
extrinsic  statements  of,  in  aid  of  construction,  455,  456,  462,  480- 
483. 
dangerous,  and  generally  excluded,  414,  440,  463,  465. 
excluding  rule,  true  character  of,  444. 
former  freedom  of  using,  in  equity  courts,  429-436. 
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INTENTION  —conf/nwerf. 

extriDsic  statements  of,  in  aid  of  interpretation,  historical  review  of 
cases,  415-440. 
last  resort,  only  used  as  a,  455,  456. 
probative,  414,  440,  441,  443,  444. 
rejection  and  reception, 

true  character  of,  441,  451, 
wron^^ly  explained,  440. 
Roman  law,  in,  422,  439,  444. 
special  doctrine  as  to  names,  4^2-4^34. 

as  to  equilibrium  of  evidence,  432. 
statute,  in  preamble  of,  444. 
general,  effect  of,  460. 
historical  review  as  to,  415-440. 

language  as  expression  of,  412,  413,  581,  582,  589,  601,  602. 
person's  own  statements  good  evidence  of,  430,  444,  521. 
proved,  how.  439,  521. 
Wigram's  meaning  of.  44S. 

Set*  Interpretation. 
INTEREST,  declaration  against,  521. 
INTERPRETATION.     See  Construction. 
inferential,  400,  401, 470.  58i<,  GOO. 

ISSUES,  184. 

general  and  special,  109. 

JEOPARDY,  double,  175-177. 

JUDGES, 

charge  t<»  jury,  112-114. 
charging  on  facts,  right  of,  188. 
common  law  declared  by,  207. 
consulting  jury,  215. 
control  over  jury,  l.'>7-179. 

over  procedure,  65. 

over  record,  116-118. 
determining  facts,  right  of,  202,  230. 
discretion  of,  214,  537,  538. 
duties,  nature  of,  207,  250. 

English,  power  of,  greater  than  American,  239,  628. 
eviden(;e,  inaclmissible,  heanl  by,  431. 
federal  eourts,  doctrine  in  the,  188. 
function  of,  changed  by  consent  of  parties,  247. 
jury's  action,  revised  by,  208,  429,  bSG. 
language,  defined  by,  213. 
power  of, 

always  great,  207. 

appellate  court,  in  shaping  cases  for,  239-247. 

presiding  officers  of  the  meeting,  as,  208. 

verdict,  to  direct,  300,  361. 
practice,  procedure  and  pleading  shaped  by,  217. 
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JUDGES  —  continued. 

presumption,  rules  of,  laid  down  by,  212. 
reasonable  and  probable  cause,  duty  as  to,  222-232. 

JUDGMENTS, 

attaint,  reversed  on,  140. 
domestic,  398, 399. 
foreign,  398,  399. 
how  impeached,  399. 
interstate,  398,  399. 
vacating  of,  399. 

JUDICATURE  ACTS,  242. 

JUDICIAL  LEGISLATION,  207,  208,  212,318,  819,  326,  327,  38L 

JUDICIAL  NOTICE,  140. 
calendar,  as  to,  291-294. 
confUsed  with  real  evidence,  280,  281. 
discriminations  in  applying  doctrine,  306-312. 
eyidence,  law  of,  does  not  include,  2,  278,  279,  298. 
human  body,  as  to,  295. 
illustrations  of,  281-296. 
jury  must  take,  296. 
language,  in  construction  of,  286-291. 
legal  reasoning,  belongs  under,  297. 
main  principles  of,  two,  277. 
meaning  of,  278. 
patents,  as  to,  294. 
place  in  the  law,  278. 

pleadings  and  record,  questions  arising  on,  281-286. 
Stephen's  views  of,  279. 
things  covered  by,  •J99-306. 

courts  accustomed  to  notice,  299-301. 

known  to  everybody,  301-306. 

by  nature  of  judicial  office,  301. 

JUDICIAL  OFFICE,  nature  of,  274. 

JUnATA,^b,  147  n. 

JURORS  TESTIFY  TO  JURY,  174. 

JURY, 

accusation,  65,80-84,  113,  124,  149,  180. 

certification,  145. 

challenge,  82,  ^H),  05,  123,  171. 

combination  of  several,  03,  94. 

combined  with  witnesses,  97-104. 

complained  of,  116-119,  146,  149. 

composition,  HO,  97,  131. 

consent  to,  68-81,  143,  147,  156. 

control,  137-181. 

court,  consiilted  by.  215,  258-262 
controlled  by!  2()8,  431. 
relation  to,  iV:,  ih8,  200,  215,  217,  222. 
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JURY  —  continued, 
criminal  cases, 

composition  of  jury  in,  81-84. 

employed  in,  67-74. 
de  medtetate  linguae,  94  n. 
ecclesiastics  subjected  to,  67. 
estoppel  on,  127,  128. 
evidence, 

fined  for  going  against,  162-168,  172. 

judges  of,  are,  169. 

law  of, 

gave  rise  to,  24,  180. 
relation  of,  to,  410,  529,  684,  535. 
exceptiOf  used  in  trial  of,  59,  68. 
experts,  of,  94. 
favor,  given  by,  59. 

fact,  right  to  draw  inferences  of,  194,  217. 
fined,  162-168,  172.    See  Miscondoct  of,  infra. 
foreigners  on,  94. 
function,  183. 

changed  by  consent  of  parties,  247,  249. 
Glanvill  as  to  beginnings,  61. 
historical  sources,  as  to,  50. 
hundred,  81,  82. 
hundredors  on  the,  91, 100. 
Indians  on  the,  104. 
informed  by, 

charge  of  judge,  112-114. 

counsel's  unsworn  statements,  120-122. 

knowledge,  their  own,  120. 

parties  out  of  court,  92, 110,  111. 

record,  reading  of,  115. 

witnesses  going  out  with  them,  97-104. 
publicly  testifying,  122,  187,  170. 

writings,  104-112,  138  n.,  160  n. 
informing  modes  of,  90-136. 
interrogating,  right  of,  218,  219. 
judge's  control  over.  137-179. 
judges  of  fact,  now  are,  170  n. 
judges  of  law,  whether  are,  253-267. 
judicial  notice  taken  by,  296. 
knights  on  the,  95. 

law  and  fact,  separation  of,  in  charging,  220. 
merchants,  of,  94. 
Mirror,  the,  as  to  oath  of,  100. 
misconduct  of,  112,  154,  155,  161,  169. 
neighbors,  must  be,  65,  90-93. 
number  of,  86,  80,  90. 
oath,  form  of,  100. 
origin  of,  7. 
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JURY  —  continued. 

original  character  of,  48. 

proof  by,  3,  85,  502. 

private  knowledge,  whether  power  to  act  on,  105-109,  287,  2&6. 

punishment,  141. 

attaint,  by  the,  137-160. 

otherwise,  1(32-169. 
reasonable  and  probable  cause,  duty  as  to,  222,  282. 
record, 

contradict,  could  not,  128. 

private  knowledge,  power  to  find  on,  106-109, 

evidence  to  find,  must  have,  109. 
resummoning,  107,  145. 
special,  419. 

Star  Chamber,  punished  in,  139,  162,  172  n. 
testimony  by,  174. 
trial  bv, 

criminal  cases,  in,  described,  167  n. 

evidence,  relation  to,  2-4,  180. 

Fortescue's  account  of,  130-132. 

growth  of,  rapid,  41,  59,  00-08. 

maintenance  and  conspiracy,  affected  by,  126-180,  134. 

other  modes  of  trial,  mint^jed  with,  505. 

parol  evidence  rule,  effect  of,  on,  404,  410,  429,  430. 

pleading,  effect  of,  on,  3,  353,  354. 

privilege  of,  given  by  crown,  49. 

restricting,  534,  535. 

royal  courts,  at  first  limited  to,  49. 

seventeenth  century,  at  end  of,  410,  429,  430. 

unanimirv,  rule  of.  80-90. 

witnes^es  in,  498-500. 
triers,  as,  87. 
unsettled  rights  of,  180. 
wilfulness  of,  172. 
witnesses,  as,  07,  87,  130-1.32,  137. 
writings, 

only  "authentic."  taken  out  by,  107. 

shown  to,  104-112. 

KENYOX,  Lord,  on  antiquity  of  law  of  evidence,  498. 
KlN(x,  the,  as  a  law  reformer,  49,  50. 

LANGDKLL,  on  pleading,  304,  .365,  371-376. 
LANGUAGE, 

construction,  203,  412. 

definition,  213. 

imperfections,  412,  413,  585. 

nature,  412,  413,  582-585. 

See  Tauol  Evidence  Rile  ;  Writings. 
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LATERAN  COUNCIL,  fourth,  37,68-70,79. 

LAW, 

definition,  192,  193,  201,  215.  » 

fact,  application  to,  193,  201,  251-263. 

factum  of,  257,  258. 

growth  of,  207,  215. 

jury,  power  as  to,  253-257. 

land,  of  the,  200. 

presumptions  of.    See  Presumptions. 

reform  of,  kinj?  the  great  promoter  of,  49,  66. 

substantive,  390. 

wager  of,  200. 

LAW  AND  FACT, 

discrimination,  between,  183,  216. 

jury  trials,  in,  188-262. 

Markby  on,  191. 

mixed  questions,  220. 

questions,  neither  one  nor  the  other,  261. 

separation  of,  187,  218. 

"  LAWYER'S   LOGIC,"  275. 

LEGAL  INTERPRETATION.    See  Interpretatioit. 

LEGAL  REASONING, 

burden  of  proof,  relation  to,  353,  388,  389. 

evidence,  relation  to  law  of,  2^3. 

judicial  notice,  relation  to,  208. 

maxims,  335. 

nature,  270-276. 

presumptions,  relation  to,  314,  381,  382. 

See  Reasonino. 
LEGALIS  HOMO,^Z. 

LEGISLATION,  proceeding  on  presumptions,  327-331. 

See  Judicial  Legislation. 

LEGITIMACY,  presumption  of.  336,  ai6,  347, 349,  350,  54a 

LEVAMEN  PROBATIONIS,  presumptions  are,  381. 

LEX,  11,  190,  200. 
et  consuetmlo,  50. 
reror  f lament  i\  103. 
tt'rrae,  63. 

LIBEL,  210,  220,  288. 

interpretation  of  words  in,  419. 

See  Slander. 

LIFE,  presumption  of,  322,  348. 

LIFE  AND   DEATH.     See  Death. 

LILLE,  compurgation  at,  125. 

LIITLETON  quoted,  57. 

LOCAL  COURTS,  73. 

prohibition  to,  63.  40 
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LOCKE'S  PHILOSOPHY,  506. 

LOUIS  LE  DilBONNAIRE,  capitulary  of,  17. 

MAGNA  CARTA,  11,  66,  68. 

MAINE,  Sir  Henry,  quoted,  8,  36,  49,  200,  201,  508. 

MAIJJOUR,  taking  with  the,  71,  72,  328. 

MAINTENANCE   AND   CONSPIRACY, 

effect  of  law  in  keeping  away  witnesses  to  the  jury,  125-180,  184. 
nature  of,  126-129. 

MAITLAND,  Professor,  494. 

quoted,  60,  69,  100,  103,  144,  562. 

MALICIOUS  PROSECUTION,  actions  for,  221. 

MARKBY  quoted,  191. 

MASSACHUSETTS  use  of  burden  of  proof,  355,  379,  886-388. 

MAXIM, 

ad  quaestionem  facti.  etc.,  183,  185,  187. 

Coke,  probably  originated  with,  185. 

fact,  issues  of,  relates  to,  187,  207. 
Bacon's,  422-426. 
stabitur  presumptioniy  etc.,  meaning  of,  384. 

MAXIMS. 

ju<licial  notice,  as  to,  277. 
legal  reasoning,  of,  335. 
merciful,  in  criminal  cases,  157. 

MAYHEM,  13,  36. 

ME  DIET  ATE  LINGUAE,  de,^, 

MEMO  RA  TORIUM,  393. 

MERCANTILE   LAW, 
growth,  419. 
interpretation,  effect  on,  436. 

"MERCANTILE   SHORT  HAND,"  436. 

MERCHANTS'  BOOKS,  as  evidence  for  them,  521. 

"MERTLAGE,"  the,  292. 

MIDDLE   AGES,  181. 

MILLER   V.  TRAVERS, 

analysed  and  discussed,  474-478. 

construction,  not  a  case  on,  but  on  reforming  a  will,  475,  477. 

MIRROR,  the,  as  to  attaints,  147. 
oath  of  jury,  100. 
ordeals,  38. 

MISCONDUCT   OF  JURY,  112,  154-155,  172. 

MISTAKE,  defence  of,  408. 

MISTAKES,   whether  corrected  by  construction,  464,  460,  467,   476^ 
477-479. 
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MISTRIAL.    See  New  Trial. 

MIXED  QUESTIONS  of  fact  and  law,  202,  220,  224,  249-263. 

MORT  D' ANCESTOR,  assize  of,  68. 

NAMES,  special  doctrine  as  to  construction,  formerly,  432-436. 

NECESSARIES,  211. 

NEGATIVE   CASE.    See  Affirmative  Case. 

NEGLIGENCE, 

fact,  mere  question  of,  250. 

nature  of  jury's  duty  in  questions  of,  208  n..  213,  226,  227,  249. 
NEIGHBORHOOD,  jury  to  be  from,  65,  90-9a 

NEW   TRIALS,  139,  153-155,  169-179,  180. 
American  colonies,  in  tlie,  178. 
criminal  cases,  in,  163,  175-179. 
equity,  granted  through  courts  of,  172  n. 
evidence,  for  going  against,  164, 165,  169. 
illustrative  cases,  170-175. 
mistrial,  for  a,  177. 
rules  as  to  granting,  240. 
seventeenth  century,  in,  410,  429,  430. 

NICHOLS,  F.  M.,  quoted,  425-426,  460,  470. 

NISI  PRIUS,  system  of,  95,  96,  255. 

NON-LEGAL  STANDARDS,  application  of,  252,  516-6ia 

NONSUIT,  power  of  becoming,  123. 

NON-SUMMONS  in  real  actions,  trial  of,  29,  34. 

NORMAN  LAW, 

relation  of,  to  English  law,  54,  66. 
to  old  Germanic  law,  47,  48. 

NORTH,   Roger,  quoted,  168. 

NORTHAMPTON,  assize  of,  57. 

NOVEL  DISSEISIN,  assize  of,  58. 

NOT  IT  I  A,  393. 

NUMBER  of  grand  assize,  40,  86. 
of  common  jury,  86,  89,  90. 
of  witnesses,  179. 


OATH, 

only  king  could  compel,  49. 
trial  by,  24-84. 

fading  out  of,  28-84,  37. 

procedure  in,  26-28,  31. 

OATH-HELPER,  25-28,  134,  136. 
ODIO  ET  ATTA^exceptiode^eS. 
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ONE-SIDED  PROOF,  10,  66,  69. 

ONUS  PROBAND!,  an  ambiguous  phra8e»  366,  387.     See  Burden 
OP  Proof. 

OPINION  EVIDENCE,  510,  623-626,  636. 
fact,  relation  to,  624. 
rule  of,  difficulties  in  stating  and  applying,  624,  626. 

ORDEAL,  201,  829. 

ORDEAL,  trial  by, 
abolition  of,  67,  81. 
consent  of  accused  not  needed,  70. 
in  India,  35. 

latest  cases  of,  in  English  law,  87,  38. 
misconceptions  as  to,  39. 
very  old,  34. 
William  Rufus,  38. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  CHATTELS,  tried  by  witnesses,  21-28. 

PALGRAVE,  quoted,  13,  78,  80,  91,  182. 

PARADISE,  the  lawyer's,  428. 

PAROL   CONTRACTS,  402. 

PAROL  EVIDENCE, 

construction,  necessary  in  aid  of,  411-414,  419,  426-429,  435,  451, 

457,  480,  481. 
equity  and  commercial  law,  liberalizing  influences,  436. 
habits  of  writer,  453. 

intention  in  aid  of* interpretation,  434,  436. 
interpretation,  generally  admissible  in  aid  of,  462,  463,  467,  468, 

480-483. 
limit,  attempts  to,  435,  446-448,  451,  462,  454,  460,  461,466,  467,  470, 

478-480. 
question  about,  mistaken  form  of,  435,  450,  512,  513. 
will,  as  to /actum  of,  477. 

PAROL  EVIDENCE   RULE,  390-483. 
confused  and  difficult,  300,  435. 
contracts,  simple,  402. 
deeds,  400. 

evidence,  mostly  not  belonging  to  law  of,  300,  c.  x.  passim. 
Greenleafs  statement,  396. 

analysis  of,  397,  398. 
judgments  and  records,  as  applied  to,  397-399,  401. 
statement  of,  396,  397. 
Stephen's  statement  of,  397. 

analysis  of,  397,  308. 
substantive  law,  put  in  form  of,  405-409. 

PARTIES  privately  inform  juries,  92,  110-111. 

PARTITION.  102. 
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PATENT  AMBIGUITY.    See  Ambiguity. 

PATENTS,  400. 

PEINE  FORTE  ET  DURE,  74-81. 

PEYNEL'S  CASE,  420-422. 

PHYSICAL   SENSATIONS,  ways  to  prove,  621. 

PIKE  quoted,  26,  77,  93,  170. 

PLEADING,  353,  364,  401,  485,  599. 
burden  of  proof,  as  related  to,  358. 
Langdell  on,  304,  365,  371-376. 
"color"  in,  118. 
documents  in,  106. 
evidence,  114-120,  220. 
general  issue,  220. 
malicious  prosecution,  in,  222. 
Roman  law,  in,  358,  364-366. 
special,  114-120,  221,  232. 

PLEADINGS, 

construction  of,  832. 

power  of  judges  in  shaping,  217  et  seq. 

PLEDGE,  393. 

POLLOCK  and   MAITLAND  quoted,  81,  147. 
POSSESSORY  WRITS,  63,  64, 140. 
PRAESUMITVR  PRO  NEGANTE,  335,  .')52,  558. 
PRAESmiPTIO  EOMINIS,  341,342. 
PRAESUMPTIO  JURIS,  337,  341,  568,  674,  575 
PRAESUMPTIO  JURIS  ET  DE  JURE,  ;W3. 
PREAMBLE  of  statute  as  aid  to  interpretation,  444. 
PREPONDERANCE  OF  EVIDENCE,  336. 
PRESCRIPTION.  212. 

PRESUMPTIONS,  313-352. 
ambiguity  of  term,  351-352. 
ancient  lights,  as  to,  824-326. 
burden  of  proof,  relation  to,  880-386,  542,  64a 
civilians,  handling  of.  313.  341-346. 
Coffin  V.  U.  S.,  as  to,  337,  551,  566-67^). 
conclusive,  212,  816,  843,  846,  509,  510,  539. 
conflicting,  343-345,  347-351. 
continental  classification  of,  341,  342. 
death,  348,  542. 

origin  and  growth  of,  319-324. 
difficulty  of  subject,  313,  351,  352. 
disputable,  541. 

duty  of  establishing,  do  not  fix,  366. 
effect.  336.  337,  839,  346.  365,  366,  881. 
evidence,  law  of,  relation  to,  314. 
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PRESUMPTIONS  —  continued. 

evidence,  never  relates  to  weight  of,  886,  558. 

whether  in  itself,  318,  337,  560-664,  567,  668,  574-57d. 
fact,  of,  313,  339-343,  381,  639,  548-560. 
facts,  fix  legal  equivalence  of,  317,  321. 
growth  of,  illustrated,  319-326,  340. 
jury,  effect  on,  180. 
guilt,  of,  561,562. 

innocence,  of,  331,  335,  337,  348,  541,  551-576. 
nature  of,  559-664. 
policy,  a  rule  of,  561. 

reasonable  doubt,  relation  to  doctrine  of,  557,  566,  567. 
judicial  administration,  a  means  of,  212,  337,  338. 
judicial  legislation,  means  of,  318,  319,  324,  826,  327,  331. 
jury,  effect  of,  on,  180. 
law,  of,  313,  337,  339-343,  381,  384,  539,  648. 
legal,  340,  642.    See  Presumption  of  Law. 
legal  reasoning,  relation  to,  314»  334. 
legislation,  illustrated  by,  327-381. 
legithnacy,  336,  346.  347,  349.  350,  540. 
levamen  probationiSj  381. 
life,  of,  348. 

looseness  in  dealing  with,  840,  341. 
maxim  stabitur  presumpiioni^  etc.,  384. 
misapprehensions  about,  common,  346-351. 
miscalled,  834,  335. 

nature  of,  212,  313-352,  326,  336-338,  851,  381,  642-560,  560,  663L 
nature,  not  tested  by  doctrine  of  special  yerdicts,  831-386. 
policy  as  a  basis  of,  218. 

prima  facie y  properly  rules  of  substantive  law,  180,  316. 
rebuttable,  541. 
rebutting  a,  439. 
sanity,  381-383,  384,  564. 
stolen  goods,  71. 

substantive  law,  are  largely  rules  of,  316,  327,  642-646. 
variety  of,  great,  334,  351. 
writings,  as  to  alterations  in,  527. 

PRLVA   FACTE   CASE,  357,  358,  362,  381,  642-646,  676,  676. 

PRI.VA   /'^C/ZT  LIABILITY, 

presumption,  by  means  of,  317,  321,  330,  331,  542. 
statute,  by,  330. 

PRIMARY  EVIDENCE.    See  Evidence. 

PRINTING,  invention  of,  182. 

PRIVILEGE  of  making  proof,  10. 

PROBABLE   CAUSE,  222-232. 

PROBATIO,  ambiguous  word,  366,  387. 

PROCEDURE,  194-202. 

case  stated,  power  of  court  to  draw  inferences  in,  247-248. 
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FROCEDURE —continued. 
exceptions,  bill  of,  239,  529. 
power  of  judges  over,  65,  217-249. 
special  verdicts,  247, 248. 
trial,  new,  240. 

reservations  at,  241-243. 

errors  from  not  observing  nature  of  these  arrangements,  242-249 

PROFERT. 

documents,  of,  13, 106. 

law  of,  526. 

Steplien's  theory  of,  604. 

PROOF, 

burden  of,  10. 
jury,  by,  3,  86,  502. 
modes  of,  continental,  130. 

formal,  198. 
privilege  of  making,  10. 
Stephen's  views  of,  280. 
writing,  contents  of.    See  WritiAo. 

See  Aob;  Burden  of  Proof;  Death;  Ownership. 

PUBLICITY,  old  ways  of  securing,  120. 
PURPOSE   OF  TUIS  BOOK,  1-6,  47. 


RATIONAL  METHODS  OF  PROOF,  10. 

REAL  EVIDENCE,  268,280.  281. 

REASON,  life  of  the  common  law,  208. 

REASONABLE  DOUBT,  336,  348,  652,  566. 
Coffin  V.  U.  S.,  as  to,  666-676. 

REASONABLE   NOTICE,  226. 

REASONABLE   AND  PROBABLE   CAUSE,  222-232. 
court  and  jury,  relative  functions  as  to,  225-232. 

REASONING,  legal,  263,  270-276,  298.  314,  381,  382,  486. 
confused  with  law  of  evidence,  273. 
judicial  notice,  included  in,  278. 
law,  is  mainly  not  a  matter  of,  271. 
maxims  of,  278,  335. 

REBUTTING  AN  EQUITY   OR   PRESUMPTION,  437-44a 

RECOGNITIONS,  41,  66-66.    See  Assizes. 

RECORD, 

admissions  by,  128  n. 
"  authentic."  is,  107. 
burden  of  proof  on  the,  378. 
evidence  entered  on  the,  114-120. 
judge,  control  over,  116-118. 
jury  estopped  by  the,  127  n.,  128  n. 
relation  of,  407,  410. 
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RECORD  —  continued. 
jury,  read  to,  115. 

whetlier  could  find  matter  of,  on  priTate  knowledge,  105, 109. 
"trial"  by,  604. 

RECORDS,  beginning  of  judicial,  60. 

REEVES  quoted,  146 

REFORMER  OF   LAW,  king  formerly  the  great,  49. 

RELEVANCY,  448,  468,  486,  510-618. 
not  an  affair  ot  law,  264,  265. 

REPORTS,  beginning  of,  60. 

REPUTATION  AS  EVIDENCE,  621. 

RES  GESTA,  declarations  as  part  of,  621,  523. 

REUS, 

determine,  how  to,  370-376.  • 

duty  of  establishing,  relation  to,  369, 370. 

RIGHT,  writ  of,  61,  63. 

ROMAN  LAW,  167,  181,  658,  679. 

burden  of  proof  in,  353,  354,  364,  366,  387. 
pleading  in,  354,  364-366. 

ROYAL  POWER,  7,  60. 


SALES,  17. 

SALIC  LAW,  25,  200. 

SANITY, 

burden  of  proof  on,  381-883. 
presumption  of,  381-383. 

SEAL,  effect  of,  408,  504. 

SECONDARY   EVIDENCE.     See  Evidencb. 

SECT  A,  the,  10-16.65. 

produced  by  both  parties,  21,  22. 

SEISIN,  63.  G4. 

SELBORNE,  Lord,  ns  law  reformer,  533. 

SELDEN  quoted,  15,  42. 

SELDEN   SOCIETY,  42  n. 

SELECTION  OF   PERSONS   FOR  JURY,  90,  94-97. 

SEVEN  YEARS,  319-320.    See  Presumption  of  Death. 

SHOP-KOOKS,  521. 

SLANDER, 

rule  of  in  mitinri  ^pnau,  288. 
words,  interpretation  of.  410. 

SLOWNESS  OF  HISTOIUCAL  CHANGES,  187,  181,  182. 
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SMITH,  Sir  Thomas,  quoted,  77,  153,  157,  163. 
capital  trial,  account  of,  157. 
jurors,  as  to  punishing,  153,  163. 

SOLICITORS'  JOURNAL  ON  "  FACT,"  192. 

SPECIAL  JURY,  94-97,  419. 

SPECIAL  PLEADING,  114-120. 

SPECIAL  VERDICT,  119,  154.    See  Verdict. 

SPECIALTY,  108,  376,  894,  396. 

SPELMAN  quoted,  44,  68. 

STABBING,  statute  of,  180. 

STAR  CHAMBER, 
punished  juries,  139. 
wager  of  law,  on,  30. 

STARKIE  quoted.  111,  647-650. 

STORRS'  LECTURES,  484,  651. 

STATUTE  of  Fines,  407,  410. 

of  Frauds,  180,  391,  395,  403,  404,  408,  410,  430,  432,  437. 

law  of  evidence  at  time  of,  410. 
of  Stabbing,  180. 

STATUTES, 

construction,  215. 

factum  of,  257,  258. 

preamble  of,  as  aid  to  interpretation,  444. 

prima  facie  liability  under,  330. 
STEPHEN,  H.  J.,  quoted,  504. 

STEPHEN,  Sir  J.  F.,  quoted,  13, 192,  267,  280,  849,  397,  667. 

STOLEN  GOODS,  presumption  as  to,  71,  328, 

STOPPAGE  7.V  TRANSITU,  26a 

STUBBS,  quoted.  39,  48. 

SUBSTANTIVE  LAW, 

affirmative  case,  as  determining.  372-376. 
changes  in,  effect  on  evidence,  404-409. 
evidence,  in  form  of, 

deeds,  400. 

judgments,  398. 

parol  contracts,  402. 

records,  398,  401. 

various  cases,  405-409,  612-516. 

wills.  404. 
presumptions  largely  rules  of,  315,  317,  327. 
SUFFICIENT  EXPRESSION.     See  Expression. 

TALLIES,  13. 

TESTIS,  an  ambiguous  word,  25. 

THORNTON.  W.  W.,  quoted,  218. 
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THROCKMORTON'S  CASE,  158,163. 

TRANSACTION  WITNESSES.    See  Business  Witnessbb. 

TREASON,  509,  510. 

witnesses,  number,  179  n. 

TREATISES,  law,  earliest,  50. 

TRESPASS,  actions  of,  06,  67. 

TRIAL, 

at  bar,  95,  96, 153  n. 
attaints,  147. 
battle,  16,  17,  39-47. 
challenges,  of,  123,  124. 
conceptions  of,  early,  9. 
inquisition,  by,  51-53. 
jury,  by,  16,  47-182. 

.  early  conceptions  of,  184-136. 
early  reports  of,  130-134. 
justices,  by  the,  24. 
meaning  of  the  word,  16. 
non-summons  in  real  actions,  of,  29,  84. 
oath,  by,  16,  24-34,  330. 
older  modes  of,  1,  7-47,  329. 
ordeal,  by  the,  16,  34-39,  329. 
rational  method  of,  10. 
recognition,  by,  55. 
unnecessary  sometimes,  71,  72. 
verdict  of  twelve  men  by,  134,  186. 
witnesses  by,  17-24,  135,  136. 

TRIALS,  new.     See  New  Trials. 

TWELVE,  the  number,  praised,  90. 

UNANIMITY  OF  JURY,  80-90. 
UTRUM,  assize  of,  59,  00. 


VAUGHAN,  C.  J.,  in  Bushell's  case,  167. 
VERDICT, 

attaint,  in,  .'332. 

previous  proceedings,  effect  on,  140. 

construing,  rules  for,  3:i2,  333. 

general,  217,  220,  252. 

judge's  power  over,  160,  208,  360,  301,  410,  429,  4.30. 

libel  cases,  220. 

modern,  nature  of,  167. 

rules  governing,  331-3.35. 

Bpecial,  109^^54, 173  n.,  185, 187,  217-219,  260,  261,  331-336,  426. 
ultimate  fact,  must  find,  331. 

"  trial  "  by,  134.  135. 
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VILLEINAGE,  102. 
yiSNE.    See  Neighboehood. 

WADIA,  393. 

WAGER  OF  LAW,  26-84,  89,  90, 129,  200. 
Star  Chamber  on,  80. 
United  States,  in  the,  88  n. 

WEIGHT  OF  EVIDENCE.    Sfee  Evidence;  Presumption;  Reason 
ABLE  Doubt. 

WIGRAM  quoted,  404,  469,  481,  482,  692-698,  603. 

WIGRAM^S  BOOK,  404,  412,  446,  472-474.    See  Hawkins. 
construction,  really  deals  with  rules  of,  406. 
"  evidence  of  intention,*'  his  use  of  phrase,  482. 
fifth  proposition,  446,  473,  694. 
second  proposition,  447,  469,  466,  469,  481. 

WILLIAM  RUFUS  ON  ORDEALS,  38. 

WILSON,  James,  quoted,  264,  266. 

WILLS, 

nuncupative,  398. 
"  parol  "  evidence,  as  to,  404. 
personalty,  of.  437. 
reformation  of,  437. 
statutes  of,  414,  416. 
written,  891,  416. 

WITNESSES, 

attesting,  and  others, 

jury,  combined  with,  97-104. 
discriminated  from,  101. 
business  or  transaction,  17,  100-102. 
casual,  123,  502. 

challenges,  before  triers  of,  123,  124. 
community,  100-102. 
complaint,  10-17. 

fading  out  of,  12-18. 

number  of,  12. 
duty,  nature  of,  4'.»8-500. 
examination  of,  6*25,  630. 
exclusion  of,  2,  526. 
expert,  196.  262,  524. 

hearsay  evidence,  relation  to.  498-601,  518,  619. 
jury,  before,  in  open  court,  122-138. 

attaint,  effect  of,  on,  160. 

introduction  of,  delayed  by  law  of  maintenance  and  conspiracy, 
126-129. 

relation  to,  498-500.  502.  519.  526. 

rule  that  personal  presence  necessary,  496,  489,  498-601,  i^'S. 

number  of,  179,  4JJ0. 
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WITNESSES  —  continued. 

jury,  unimportant  in  trial  by,  at  first,  130,  132, 137. 

opinion  evidence,  relation  to,  524. 

preappointed,  123,  ul*J. 

transaction,  502. 

trial  by,  15  n.,  17-24,  186,  136. 

"  trial  "  or  proof,  by,  502. 

WOMEN,  94. 

WRITINGS,  18, 16,  138  n.,  150  n. 
alterations  in,  527. 
"authentic,"  107. 

constitutiTe  and  dispositive,  108,  801,  393-395. 
construction,  208-207,  215. 
contents,  proof  of,  488,  407,  498,  508-505,  520,  536. 

See  Best  Evidence  Rule. 
dispositive.    See  Ck>n8titutive,  supra. 
evidential.    See  Testimonial,  infra. 
execution,  proof  of,  495,  498,  501-503,  520,  536. 
expression,  how  full,  required  by  law,  411-418. 
formal,  894. 

interpretation  as  regards  different  classes  of,  577-580,  600-604. 
jury,  produced  to,  104-112,  620. 
testimonial,  108,  898,  395,  520. 
"  trial "  by,  205,  504. 
various  kinds,  205,  898. 

various  ways  of  affecting  them  orally,  408,  400.     See  Parol  Gvi 
dence;  Wills. 

WRITS, 

vonsimili  casu,  in,  66. 
new,  introduction  of,  66. 
possessory,  68,  64,  140. 
riglit,  of,  63. 

WURTS,  Professor,  quoted,  219. 
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